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From  the  beginning  men  have  disputed  with  the  Church  her 
right  to  teach  the  nations.  Human  societies  have  demanded 
to  share,  when  they  have  not  claimed  to  usurp,  her  royal  pre- 
rogatives. Even  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  has  not  seemed 
to  them  too  arduous  an  enterprise.  The  Divine  commission, 
Go,  teach  all  nations,  they  anticipated  before  it  was  announced, 
or  interpreted  in  their  own  favor  afterwards.  And  if  in  this 
attempt,  at  ^ne  time  to  rival,  at  another  to  supersede  the 
Church,  they  have  employed  methods  which  are  not  hers,  and 
agents  whom  she  could  only  reprove,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
at  different  epochs,  and  by  various  means,  they  have  .jcom- 
plished  their  designs.  Asia  still  bears  witness  to  the  proi  :inou8 
expansion  of  Buddhist  missions,  while  the  disciples  of  Ibiara 
can  point  to  three  continents  in  which  they  have  contended  with 
success  against  the  disciples  of  the  Gross. 

Nor  have  these  strange  victories  been  gained  only  by  non- 
Christian  communities.  In  the  fourth  century,  according  to 
the  well-known  expression  of  St.  Jerome,  "  the  whole  world 
groaned  to  find  itself  Arian."  In  the  sixth,  Nestorianism  was 
preached  from  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  the  plains  of  Tartary.  And  though  Arius  died  the 
death  of  Judas,  and  Nestorius  was  devoured  by  worms  like 
Herod,  their  doctrines  were  eagerly  embraced  by  millions,  and 
their  con<]^ue8t8  included,  besides  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Gauls, 
men  of  African,  Hindoo,  and  Mongolian  race. 

In  what,  then,  do  the  missions  of  the  Christian  Church  differ 
from  those  which,  in  point  of  numerical  success,  have  some- 
times equalled,  and  perhaps  in  one  case  surpassed,  her  own  I 
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It  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages.  Meanwhile,  without  attempting 
to  investigate  the  mystery  of  Buddhist  or  Moslem  triurapliB,  of 
which  all  Christians  agree  in  adopting  the  same  explanation,  it 
will  be  enough  to  observe  here,  that,  like  the  more  fugitive 
successes  of  Arian  or  Kestorian  missions,  they  present  only 
points  of  contrast  with  those  which  won  Europe  to  the  faith, 
and  of  which  all  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world,  in  both 
hemispheres,  are  the  living  monuments.  Differing  in  tlieir 
methods,  they  differ  still  more  conspicuously  in  their  agents. 
What  the  emissaries  of  other  creeds  have  been,  and  by  wliat 
power  they  have  reigned,  among  men,  their  own  chronicles 
abundantly  reveal.  They  may  have  fascinated  thousands  by 
eloquence  of  speech  or  action  ;  they  may  even  have  displayed 
the  outward  show  of  many  virtues,  without  which  their  success 
would  have  been  impossible ;  but  that  they  or  their  followers 
were  the  ministers  of  an  evangelical  law,  of  which  their  own 
life  was  the  consistent  and  harmonious  exposition,  no  Christian, 
of  whatever  sect,  is  tempted  to  believe.  The  success  of  such 
men,  even  if  it  had  been  ten  times  more  complete  and  durable, 
would  only  prove  that  Buddhism  or  Arianism  was  true,  by 
proving  at  the  same  time  that  Christianity  is  false. 

The  apostolic  missionary  and  his  disciple  belong  to  another 
type,  and  one  which  seems  hardly  subject  to  variation.  In 
them  all  the  members  of  the  human  family,  barbarian  as  well  as 
civilized,  discern  the  presence  of  gifts  which  belong  to  the 
supernatural  order,  and  of  graces  which  connect  them  by  an 
almost  visible  bond  with  the  unseen  world.  And  these  gifts 
and  graces,  as  the  facts  to  be  recorded  in  these  volumes  will 
convince  us,  have  not  faded  away  like  the  fitful  zeal  of  mis- 
sionaries of  another  order,  but  are  poured  out  as  lavishly  in  our 
own  generation  as  in  any  which  preceded  it.  It  is  by  this  token, 
and  not  by  numerical  success,  though  the  latter  will  almost 
always  accompany  it,  that  we  recognize  the  apostolic  com  mis- 
sion. St.  Paul  was  as  truly  an  Apostle  when  stoned  by  the 
rabble  at  Lystra,  as  when  loving  disciples  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him,  "  sorrowing  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 
He  was  more  than  ever  the  chosen  servant  of  the  Most  High 
when,  with  fettered  limbs,  he  was  carried  out  to  be  slain.  And 
this  is  true  of  all  who,  from  that  day  to  our  own,  have  received 
his  vocation.  The  martyrs  of  1862,  the  latest  of  whom  we  have 
received  the  record,  and  the  disciples  who  accompanied  them  to 
the  stake,  were  precisely  such  men,  in  the  ardor  of  their  faith 
and  in  their  consummate  charity,  as  the  earlier  victims  who 
''  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  "  in  ages  long 
passed  away.    The  Church,  as  her  adversaries  complain,  does 
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cot  change ;  and  both  her  apostles  and  her  neophytes,  who  still 
resemble  the  companions  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Paul,  share 
the  eulogy  of  this  familiar  reproach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  communities,  once  full  of  impetoouB 
life,  whose  founders  were  astonished  at  their  own  success,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  rival  even  those  mighty  "fishers  of 
men"  who  had  toiled  obscurely  on  a  Syrian  lake  before  they 
cast  their  nets  in  a  wider  and  deeper  sea,  have  long  since 
passed  through  all  the  successive  phases  of  stagnation  and 
decay  which  make  up  the  history  of  every  human  institution. 
Buddhism,  after  swallowing  up  eastern  and  central  Asia,  re- 
lapsed into  mortal  lethargy,  and  has  not  gained  a  new  disciple 
in  a  thousand  years.  Ananism  survives  only,  disguised  under 
other  names,  in  the  various  Protestant  societies  which  date 
their  origin  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Kestorianism,  which 
in  our  own  day  has  seen  half  its  adherents  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  has  ceased  for  centuries  either  to  attempt  or  to  desire 
any  new  conquest.  Even  Islamism,  once  so  fierce  and  arrogant, 
displays  a  dying  energy  only  among  the  degraded  populations 
of  eastern  and  western  Africa,  while  in  Europe  its  decrepitude 
has  become  a  jest  and  a  proverb,  and  it  is  only  not  finally  cast 
out  because  the  rulers  or  the  earth  cannot  agree  what  to  put  in 
its  place.  ,^ 

But  if  these  ancient  adversaries  of  the  Church,  who  so  often 
menaced  her  with  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken  them- 
selves, have  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  no  longer  seek  to  dispute 
the  supremacy  which  so  many  victories  have  won,  a  new  rival 
has  caught  up  their  blunted  weapons,  and  challenges  her  once 
more  to  the  combat  of  which,  as  of  old,  the  Gentile  world  is  to 
be  the  prize.  It  is  of  this  latest  combat  that  in  these  volumes 
we  shall  trace  the  history.  It  has  lasted  long  enough  to  enable 
us  to  do  so.  Less  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Protes- 
tant communities  of  Europe  and  America  commenced  this  war- 
fare, and  already,  by  the  confessions  of  their  own  agents  and 
advocates,  they  behold  the  issue  witli  despair.  In  whatever 
region  of  the  earth  they  have  displayed  their  many-colored 
banner,  the  result,  as  their  own  witnesses  will  tell  us,  has  been 
everywhere  and  always  the  same.  But  if  the  new  sects  have 
failed  to  emulate  the  numerical  success  of  Buddhist  or  Ariau,  oi 
Moslem  or  Nestorian  missions ;  if  they  have  labored  so  utterly 
in  vain  that  we  shall  have  to  search  for  other  than  a  purel} 
natural  explanation  of  failure  so  absolute  and  invariable,  they 
have  at  least  surpassed  all  their  predecessors  in  the  prodigious 
material  resources  which  they  have  brought  to  the  conflict,  and 
to  which,  before  we  enter  upon  its  history,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  our  attention. 
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The  administration  of  many  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  both 
of  Great  Britain  and  America,  may  be  compared,  as  respects 
the  number  of  their  agents  and  the  magnitude  of  their  resources, 
to  the  machinery  which  exists  for  the  government  of  some  of 
the  secondary  States  of  Europe.  Their  emissaries  are  reckoned 
by  thousands,  and  their  revenues  by  millions.  It  is  the  buast 
ot  their  directors  and  advocates,  that  the  world  has  never  before 
witnessed  the  application  of  such  means  to  such  an  end.  "  The 
Apostles  would  have  triumphed,"  says  an  American  writer, 
alluding  to  the  multitude  of  Protestant  missionaries,  "  at  such 
an  array  of  champions."  "  The  first  preacJiers  of  the  Gospel," 
he  adds,  referring  to  their  alliance  with  the  civil  power  and 
their  enormous  wealth,  "  lacked  all  these  advantages."* 

And  this  is  no  rhetorical  boast,  as  a  few  examples  will  con- 
vince us.  A  single  English  society  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  of  whose  vast  expenditure  we  shall  presently  have 
fuller  details,  consumes,  we  are  told,  forty  thousand  pounds 
annually  *'  in  its  home  expenditure  alone,  before  one  preacher 
has  embarked  on  his  mission."!  The  revenue  of  this  corpora- 
tion, the  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  which  one-fourth  is 
absorbed  annually  by  its  own  officers,  amounted  in  1859  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  pounds,  and  that  of  the 
Bible  Society,  devoted  to  kindred  objects,  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  pounds;  so  that  these  two  institutions 
alone  received  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
in  twelve  months,  or  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  per  diem,  and 
certainly  not  less,  since  their  foundation,  than  ten  milliana 
iierling. 

In  1862,  the  English  Wesleyans,  who  were  already  spending 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually  in  missions  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  employed  in  the  same  work  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  and  must  therefore  have  consumed  about  three  millions 
since  1840.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  as  far  back  as 
1839,  possessed  an  annual  income  of  eighty  thousand  pounds. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  is  known  to  have 
dealt  in  one  year  with  a  total  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds.  The  Jive  Societies  enumerated  have,  there- 
fore, disposed  of  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  a 
single  year,  while  their  aggregate  expenditure  probably  exceeds 
twenty  millions. 

And  the  ratio  of  this  expenditure,  which  is  emulated  by  a 
multitude  of  similar  institutions  in  our  own  and  other  lands, 
appears  to  increase  every  year.    So  rapid  is  the  increment,  that 

•  Dr.  Stephen  Olin,  Wbrlu.  vol.  ii.,  p.  847  (1868.)  u 

^BeeTho  Timet,  January  18, 1860.  -     ^ 
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at  the  present  time,  "  the  working  capital ''  of  English  societies 
alone  **  is  not  less,  year  by  year,  than  two  mUlions  oi'  .naonoy ;" 
and  of  this  almost  fabulous  revenue,  we  learn  from  the  same 
authority,  "  the  large  staflf  of  well-paid  officers,  whose  existence 
depends  upon  the  success  of  this  system,"  absorb  for  their 
personal  share  "  25  per  cent."* 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  observation,  and  it  is  the  first  point 
in  the  contrast  which  we  shall  trace  hereafter  in  all  its  details, 
that  while  the  Protestant  Societies  of  England  alone  consume, 
according  to  the  statement  which  we  have  just  beard,  about 
half  a  million  per  annum,  and  one  of  them  forty  thousand 
pounds,  in  purely  domestic  expenditure,  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the  sole 
missionary  organization  of  the  Catholic  Ghurch,t — including 
"  travelling  expenses,  salaries,  office  expenses,  rent,  registers, 
and  postage  of  the  correspondence  with  missions  over  the  whole 
globe," — cost,  in  the  year  1858,  rather  less  than  sixteen  htm- 
dred  pounds.X  '-i 

.  The  foreign,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  still  more  profuse 
than  the  domestic  expenditure  of  missionary  bodies.  In  Tahiti, 
and  the  contiguous  islands,  the  Englisl)  missionaries  had 
already  received  and  spent ''  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling"  nearly  thirty  years  ago  ;§  with  no  other  result, 
as  we  shall  learn  hereafter,  than  to  destroy  two-thirds  of  the 
native  population,  and  to  deprive  the  rest  both  of  their  humble 
goods  and  of  their  natural  virtues.  In  the  Fijian  group  they 
had  expended  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  up  to 
1860. 1  In  New  Zealand,  the  Wesleyans  alone  had  consumed 
eighty  thousand  pounds  before  1844,  and  probably  twice  as 
much  since.*|f  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety were  spending  in  the  same  remote  dependency  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  a  year,  though  their  staff  only  consisted  of 
eight  missionaries  and  sixteen  catechists  ;**  and  as  early  as  1838 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  same  society  in  that  island  already 
amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. ft  In  Hindostan, 
the  cost  of  missionary  operations,  including  the  expenditure  in 
missionary  schools,  has  amounted  to  three  millions  sterling  since 

*  The  Times,  January  17,  and  April  19, 1860.  ■     ■"' 

\  The  Leopoldine  Society  of  Austria  works  only  in  a  narrow  field,  and  with 
inconsiderable  resources. 
X  Annala  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  May  1859 ;  No.  120,  p.  157. 

t  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  107 ;  new  series. 
Ft<t,  by  Berthold  Seeman,  Ph.  D.,  &c.,  cb.  iv.,  p.  77.  ,,« 

Brown's  New  Zealand;  app.,  p.  273. 
**  New  Zealand;  its  Adoantages  and  Prospects;  by  Charles  Terry,  F.R.S.J 
p.  189. 
f  f  Dr.  Thomson's  New  Zealand,  vol.  i.,  part  2,  ch.  iv.,  p.  313. 
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^1840.*  The  mere  "travelling  expenses"  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries to  the  East  amounted,  so  long  ago  as  1839,  to  "  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.'^  Even  in  Australia, 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been  exhausted  in  mis- 
sions twenty  years  ago,  though  not  a  solitary  native  had  been 
converted  at  that  date,  nor  has  been  converted  since.if 

The  profusion,  of  which  these  are  only  a  few  examples,  and 
which  appears  to  augment  year  by  year,  is  successfully  emulated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  expended,  in  a  few  years,  in  the  single  island 
of  Ceylon,  as  Lord  Torrington  reported  to  his  government, 
"  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pound8."§  In  the  southern 
provinces  of  Armenia,  as  one  of  their  friends  relates,  five 
American  missionaries  dispose  of  "  about  fifty  thousand  dollars 
annually ;"  while  others  consume  in  their  missions  in  Turkey 
"three  times  that  amount,"!  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  In  the  distant  solitudes  of  Oregon,  one  of  their  sects 
spent  "forty-two  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  yea.*."  though  the 
mission  was  subsequently  abandoned,  and  onlv  "  '  ^icted  pain- 
ful disappointment  upon  the  society  and  its  supporters."^" 
Even  in  the  remote  islands  of  which  Honolulu  is  the  modest 
capital,  the  same  class  of  agents  had  received,  up  to  1853,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  salaries  alone ;  and  the  total 
*'  cost  of  missionary  enterprise"  in  that  obscure  group  already 
exceeded,  by  the  same  date,  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  ** 

One  of  the  objects  proposed  in  the  following  pages  is  to  trace 
the  results  of  this  vast  expenditure,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  examine,  chiefly  by  the  testimony  ot  those  who  control 
and  direct  it,  what  proportion  there  is  between  those  results  and 
the  means  employed  to  obtain  them.  Nor  can  this  be  deemed 
a  capricious  or  needless  inquiry,  even  by  those  who  wisely  main- 
tain that  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul  cannot  be  purchased  at 
too  great  a  price.  It  is  precisely  the  incomparable  dignity  of 
theobiectin  view  which  justifies  the  proposed  inquiry, and  lends 
to  it  all  its  interest.  And  when  we  find  it  asserted  by  grave  and 
inipariial  writers,  members  of  various  Protestant  coninhunities, 
that  the  general  result  of  such  costly  efforts  has  been  undeniable 
failure ;  nay,  even  in  too  many  cases,  that  ''^  the  European 
teachers  of  the  heathen  have  to  answer  for  m.ore  evil  than  will 

*  British  India,  by  Montgomery  Martin,  chap,  v.,  p.  227  (1803.) 
+  Trmela  in  8.  Eastern  Asia,  by  the  Itev.  Howarid  Malcohn,  vol.  ii ,  p.  379. 
i  History  of  N.  8.  Wales,  by  T.  H.  Braim,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Sydney  (Jollege, 
(Tol.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  287. 
§  Ceylon,  Past  and  Present,  by  Sif  George  Barrow,  ch.  vii.,  p.  162. 
r  Wagner's  Travels  in  Persia,  etc.,  vol.  ill,,  ch.  viii. 
J[  Dr.  Olin's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  427. 
**  Sandioich  Island  Notes,  by  A.  IIaol<^>,  app.,  p.  483.  -• 
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ever  be  compensated  by  their  most  zealous  services  ;"*  we  are 
still  further  stimjilated  to  pursue  an  investigation  which,  if 
fairly  and  honestly  conducted,  will  test  the  accuracy  of  such  for- 
midable statements.  If  we  "  compare  the  visible  results  ob- 
tained," says  a  Protestant  writer  who  has  devoted  special 
attention  to  this  subject,  "with  the  multiplied  machinery, 
urgency  of  appeal,  and  vast  expenditure,  with  vhich  the  mis- 
sions are  prosecuted,  it  must  be  owned  that  they  are  greatly 
disproportionate,"!  And  this  temperate  assertion  is  only  too 
amply  confirmed,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  by 
a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  of  all  ranks  and  sects ;  so  that  the 
organ  of-one  of  the  most  influential  schools  of  Protestant  opinion 
in  Ei\^land  does  not  scruple  to  declare,  in  the  year  lfS59,  that 
"  we  should  not  allow  a  few  isolated  instances  of  success,  here 
and  there,  to  blind  us  to  what  we  must  call,  to  speak  plainly, 
the  failure  of  missionary  efforts  in  modem  times.  X 

It  is  our  purpose  to  trace,  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  both 
the  fact  of  this  admitted  failure  and  its  cause  ;  and  in  this  at- 
tempt we  shall  be  assisted,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  evidence 
of  Protestant  witnesses  of  all  classes  and  creeds, — English  and 
American,  German  and  French,  Swedish  and  Dutch ;  liistorians 
and  naturalists,civil  and  military  officials,tourists  and  merchants, 
chaplains  and  missionaries.  And  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty 
of  the  task,  however  tedious  the  research  which  it  involves,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  an  English  writer  enjoys  peculiar  facili- 
ties in  collecting  the  materials  for  such  a  work.  Not  only  is  the 
noble  passion  of  travel  and  adventure  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  so  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  marvel 
in  the  eyes  of  languid  and  incurious  foreigners ;  but  the  same 
restless  energy  which  impels  them  to  wander  in  all  lands,  fording 
every  river  and  scaling  every  mountain,  almost  invariably  issues 
in  a  book,  more  or  less  accurate  and  instructive  in  which  the 
impressions  of  the  traveller  are  recorded.  It  was  the  examina- 
tion of  many  such  volumes,  and  the  astonishing  unanimity  of 
their  authors,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  religious  opinions, 
in  one  point  alone,  which  first  suggested  the  idea  and  the  scheme 
of  the  work  which  is  now  offered  to  the  reader.  Viewed  si mply 
as  contributions  to  literature,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  dispute 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  compositions  referred  to  ;  but 
considered  in  another  pspect,  this  army  of  active  and  voluble 
tourists,  clerical  and  lay,  may  be  regarded  as  witnesses  employed 
by  Divine  Providence,  without  their  knowledge  or  concurrence, 

*  Polynesia  and  New  Zealand,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  M.  RuBsell,  ch.  ill.,  p.  118; 
second  edition,  1848. 

JBampton  Lecturer  for  1848,  by  Anthony  Grant,  D.C.L.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  214. 
Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  69. 
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to  detect  and  announce  to  the  world  a  fact  which  the  eager 
passions  and  prejudices  of  men  would  otherwise  combine  to  con- 
ceal. It  is  this  fact,  momentous  in  itself,  and  in  the  conclusions 
which  it  peremptorily  suggests,  which  we  are  about  to  demon- 
strate by  impartial  and  conclusive  testimony ;  and  we  might 
now  proceed  at  once  to  examine  that  testimony  in  detail,  but 
that  tnere  is  one  point  which  we  are  compelled  to  eliminate  from 
the  general  discussion,  and  which  may  be  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  this  place. 

In  comparing,  as  we  are  about  to  do,  the  influence  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
apply  to  the  Church  and  the  Sects  a  new  and  supreme  test  which 
could  not  have  been  employed  at  an  earlier  date,  it  is  evident 
that,  besides  the  primary  question  of  results,  two  main  points 
must  occupy  our  attention, — the  character  of  their  respective 
agents,  and  the  method  of  their  operations.  The  first  will 
receive  copious  illustration  in  the  course  of  these  volumes  ;  the 
second  must  be  considered  here. 

The  most  obvious  distinction,  amounting  to  a  direct  contrast, 
between  the  two  classes  of  missionaries,  is  found  in  the  instru- 
ment which  they  respectively  employ  in  their  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  heathen.  The  Catholic  Missionary,  imitating  the 
example  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas, — often  receiving  no 
salary,  and  always  less  than  the  wages  of  a  common  laborer, — 
presents  himself  without  fear  before  the  pagan  crowd,  and  in 
spite  of  menaces,  stripes,  and  death,  announces  to  them,  by  word 
of  mouth,  "  the  lively  oracles  of  God."  During  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  years,  he  accepts  without  repugnance  a  life  of  poverty 
and  toil ;  and  if  the  instruments  of  torture  are  one  day  arrayed 
before  his  eyes,  he  is  so  far  from  contemplating  them  with  sur- 
prise or  dismay,  that  he  has  often  begged  as  a  special  favor 
from  God,  before  entering  upon  the  apostolic  career,  that  he 
might  be  deemed  worthy  of  this  very  trial.  He  has  dared  to  ask 
that  he  might  find  grace  to  resemble  his  Master,  not  only  in  the 
tenor  of  his  life,  but  even  in  the  agony  of  his  death.  Many 
examples  will  teach  us,  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  how  such 
petitions  are  auL^vvered. 

The  Protestant  Missionary,  on  the  other  hand,  encumbered 
for  the  most  part  by  domestic  ties,  and  busy  with  the  incessant 
precautions  which  they  suggest  and  justify, — for  the  claims  of  a 
wife  and  family  are  sutficiently  sacred  and  imperious  to  precede 
all  others, — naturally  declines  to  enter  upon  acourse  so  dangerous 
and  difficult,  and  relies  chiefly  upon  the  circulation  of  t)ie  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  of  religious  tracts,  which  he  scatters  along  the 
coast,  or  dispatches  into  the  interior,  and  then  leaves  to  produce 
their  own  effect.    In  many  countries,  and  especially  iu  Cliina 
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and  the  Levant,  the  action  of  Protestant  misBionaries  has  been 
almost  entirely  limited  to  this  distribution  of  books,  although, 
as  one  of  their  own  body  observes,  after  an  experience  prolonged 
through  several  years,  "it  seems  of  little  use  to  give  books 
profusely  without  abundant  personal  preaching ;"  an  opinion 
which  he  confirms  by  the  forcible  remark, — "  It  is  quite  evident 
too  that  the  Apostles  proceeded  in  this  manner."* 

In  spite  of  this  impressive  fact,  Protestants  have  been  re- 
luctant to  abandon  their  favorite  method,  and  still  more  to 
admit  that  it  has  failed.  It  is  true,  as  even  they  have  con- 
fessed, that  the  project  of  converting  the  heathen  by  the  circu- 
lation of  books  derives  no  sanction  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
and  that  it  was  a  widely  different  system  of  missionary  effort 
which,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  converted  the  Koman  world 
to  Christianity.  That  system  derived  its  supernatural  force 
from  the  fertilizing  blood  of  martyrs.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
first  preacher  of  penance,  was  a  martyr.  All  the  Apostles, 
save  one,  were  martyrs.  Fifty-two  Roman  Pontiffs,  in  lineal 
succession  from  St.  Peter,  gave  their  lives  for  the  faith. 
Xtie  only  three  great  names  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity 
which  are  not,  as  it  were,  written  in  blood,  are  those  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  John,  who  alone 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  had  their  martyrdom  in  wit- 
nessing that  sight.  Christianity  was  preached  and  founded  in 
blood.  The  very  profession  of  the  true  Missionary  was,  and 
still  is,  to  die  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  By  no  other  process 
has  the  Gospel  conquered  the  world.  And  this  necessity  was 
implied  and  foreshadowed  in  the  Great  Atonement.  '•'■  Sine 
sanguinis  effusione  non  Jit  remissio.''^  \  The  apostles  of  the 
Crucified,  if  they  would  resemble  Him,  must  be  clothed  "  with 
dyed  garments,"  crimsoned,  like  the  seamless  robe  of  their 
Master,  with  their  own  blood.  "  It  is  not  to  Thabor  that  Jesus 
invites  you,"  cries  a  modern  missionary  to  some  who  were  con- 
templating the  apostolic  life,  "  but  to  Calvary,  and  to  death."  :|: 
Ho  liad  a  right  to  say  it>  for  he  was  himself  a  member  of  a 
society  which,  in  leas  than  a  century,  gave  more  than  four  hun- 
dred liiarlyrs  to  the  Church.  And  so  far  is  this  immutable  law 
of  the  Christian  apostolate,  that  the  souls  of  the  heathen  can 
only  bo  purchased  by  blood,  from  being  reversed  in  our  own 
times,  that  there  have  perhaps  been  more  martyrdoms,  as  wo 
shall  see  hereafter,  in  the  last  three  centuries, — the  single 
empire  of  Annam  having  produced  sixteen  thousand  martyrs  in 

*  Tracela  in  8.  Eastern  Asia,  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  ii., 
p.  KiO. 
f  llfb.  ix.  23. 
J  Littrea  Eiifianteaet  Cuneuses,  tome  x.,  p.  876. 
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nine  months  of  the  ^e&r  1861, — than  in  any  equal  period  since 
the  persecutions  which  Tacitus  would  have  provoked  and  Plinv 
hardly  dissuaded,  which  successive  emperors  vainly  renewed, 
and  which  the  Roman  Senate  in  its  later  days  had  learned  to 
discourage,  because  even  the  heathen  began  to  understand  the 
mysterious  truth,  that  "  tiie  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church." 

It  was  by  the  lavish  outpoaring,  in  many  lands,  of  this  pre- 
cious and  vivifying  blood,  that  Christianity  fought  its  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  liome,  and  from  Home  to  tlie  uttermost  parts  of 
the  empire.  So  little  share  had  the  Bible,  the  sole  instrument 
of  certain  modern  missions,  in  the  triumphs  of  that  tremendous 
conflict;  so  little  care  had  its  Divine  Author  to  provide  this 
weapon,  even  as  an  auxiliary,  in  that  mortal  strife;  that  it  did 
not  so  inucii  as  exist,  in  an  available  form,  till  the  battle  was 
over  and  the  victory  won,  till  the  successor  of  the  Fisherman 
had  finally  dethroned  the  CteHars,  and  planted  the  cross  on  the 
capitol  vvliicli  they  had  forever  abandoned.  And  this  great 
historical  fact,  in  which  is  revealed  the  judgment  of  God  as  to 
the  real  use  and  office  of  Ills  word,  is  equally  true  of  the  later 
conversions,  in  all  parts  of  ihe  world,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
nineteeiith  century,  which  owed  quite  as  little  as  the  holocausts 
of  earlier  days — the  myriad  nnvrtyrdoms  of  Rome,  Smyrna,  or 
Antioch — to  the  disnersion  of  the  Bible.  ITie  method  of  the 
first  Apostles,  as  well  as  of  the  successive  Evangelists  to  whom 
they  bequeathed  their  mission, — of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Andrew,  as 
of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Honiface,  and  St.  Francis, — was  pre- 
cisely that  which  is  still  followed  by  the  Catholic  missionary. 
They  evidently  neither  knew,  nor  desired  to  know,  any  other. 
That  books,  however  sacred  and  persuasive,  were  not  the 
appointed  instruments  for  such  a  work,  is  decisively  proved  by 
their  scanty  use  or  total  ncjglect  of  them ;  but  may  also  be  in- 
ferred from  the  signiHcant  liict,  that  Providence  suffered  four- 
teen centuries  to  elapse,  and  the  Church  to  win  all  her  battles, 
before  the  art  of  printing,  by  which  alone  the  Scriptures  could 
be  adequately  multiplied,  was  revealed  to  man.  That  the  Bible, 
however  precious  to  Christians,  was  not  designed  by  its  Author 
even  to  assist  in  converting  the  heathen,  is  evident  from  these 
considerations, — that  the  world  received  it  too  late  for  any  such 
purpose;  that  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  neither  made, 
nor  wished  to  make,  nor  could  have  made  if  they  had  wished, 
any  such  use  of  it ;  and  hiHtly,  that  "  the  prodigious  and  almost 
incredible  dispersion"*  of  tluj  inspired  books  in  modern  times, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  furnish  examples,  has  so  utterly 

*  Dr.  (Jrunt'M  Bampton  Lectures. 
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failed,  even  in  a  solitary  instance,  to  accomplish  that  result,  or 
to  promote  in  any  measure  the  interests  of  religion,  as  to  sug- 
gest to  thoughtful  and  learned  men  the  reflections  expressed  in 
the  following  words.  "That  the  Bible,"  says  Moehler,  "cannot 
in  itself  constitute  a  settled,  outward  rule,  nor  was  ever  so  in- 
tended by  Christ,  no  one  surely,  after  the  awful  experience 
which,  in  our  times  especially,  has  been  made,  and  is  still  daily 
made,  will  feel  any  longer  disposed  to  deny."  *  "  In  spite  of  the 
innumerable  modern  expositions  of  the  Bible,"  observes  Dollin- 
ger,  "  and  their  unquestionable  scientific  value,  far  from  having 
produced,  in  any  degree,  a  larger  amount  of  faith,  or  unity  of 
doctrine,  on  the  Protestant  side,  the  very  contrary  is  per- 
ceivable." t  Lastly,  Dr.  Grant,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  effect  of  Bible  distributions  in  promoting  Christian 
missions,  exclaims,  "  Surely  the  very  failure  that  has  attended 
the  mere  dispersion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  among  the  heathen 
nations  might  satisfy  us,  that  it  was  not  designed  that  the 
Gospel  should  thus  win  its  triumphs."  X 

The  circulation  of  Bibles  continues,  however,  to  be  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Protestant  missions  to  the  heathen. 
The  agent  of  Protestant  missionary  societies  has  hitherto  de- 
clined to  take  any  part  in  the  terrible  warfare  of  apostlea.  Hia 
life  belongs  to  his  family  ;  and  when  he  accepts  a  commission 
in  foreign  lands,  the  shedding  of  blood  forms  no  part  of  his  con- 
tract. It  is  confessed  by  general  consent,  that  the  obligations 
of  a  parent  justify  this  reserve;  and  the  world  is  so  far  from 
complaining  that  a  married  missionary  should  prefer  the  dis- 
tribution of  books  to  the  labors  and  perils  of  the  apostolate, 
that  his  own  employers  recommend  and  applaud  his  decif^ion. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  a  respectable  Anglican  writer, 
"  that  the  plan  of  circulating  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  that  of  a  mission  where  sucli  a  circulation  is 
not  a  primary  object."  §  They  are  still,  therefore,  distributed  in 
almost  countless  thousands  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
least  change  in  this  peculiar  system  of  propaganda  would  de- 
prive vast  numbers  of  Protestant  missionaries,  of  all  nations 
and  sects,  of  their  only  employment.  It  is  necessary  to  consider, 
on  this  account,  before  we  enter  upon  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  work,  three  preliminary  questions,  of  such  critical  im- 
portance in  estimating  the  character  of  Protestant  missions, 
that  the  answer  which  a  candid  scrutiny  will  elicit  sufiicoe  to 
determine  absolutely,  without  further  inquiry,  their  real  nature 

*  Symboliam,  vol.  ii.,  p.  122 ;  od.  Robertson. 

f  1/ie  Clitirch  and  the  Churches,  Introd.,  p.  18,  ed.MacCabe. 

I  Bamptoit,  Lvctures,  ill.,  03. 

g  Chmtianity  in  India,  by  J.  W.  Cuningham,  M.A.,  p.  142. 
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and  inflnence.  Tlie  three  questions  which  we  are  about  to 
examine  are  these:  (1),  To  what  extent  are  Bibles  and  tracts 
circulated  by  Protestant  missionaries?  (2),  What  is  the 
literary  value  of  the  various  translations  so  distributed  ?  (3), 
What  use  do  the  heathen  make  of  them?  In  attempting  to 
determine  the  special  character  of  missions  so  novel  in  their 
form  and  method,  as  well  as  to  trace  their  historical  results,  it 
was  impossible  either  to  avoid  or  postpone  this  inquiry. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  whose  operations  we 
shall  find  to  be  identified  with  those  of  Protestant  missions,* 
was  founded  in  17^0.  Its  income,  which  in  that  year  was  five 
thousand  pounds,  soon  increased  twenty  fold,  and  in  1791  had 
already  reached  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.f  Haifa  century 
later,  its  annual  revenue  approached  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  distributed  in  a  single  ^ear  nearly  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  Bibles.  But  this  is  only  one  institution, 
though  certainly  the  most  opulent,  out  of  thousands  established 
with  a  similar  object.  In  every  part  of  the  British  colonial 
possessions,  from  the  banks  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  to  the  plains  of 
Bengal,  "  Auxiliary  Bible  Societies  "  exist,  whose  number  it 
would  be  nearly  impossible  to  define  exactly,  and  much  more 
their  aggregate  receipts.  "  The  people  of  England,"  says  Mr. 
Howitt,  "  spend  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
annually  in  Bibles."  :j:  What  they  spend  in  other  countries, 
who  can  tell  ? 

To  determine  the  exact  number  of  Bibles  issued  annually,  in 
all  languages,  by  Protestant  agency,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consult  the  reports  of  thousands  of  societies  scattered  all  over 
the  earth,  many  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  at  a  given 
moment.  Some  writers  estimate  the  total  issue,  by  all  sects- 
including  the  Baptists,  who  have  adopted  a  version  of  their 
own — as  nearly  one  hundred  million  copies ;  yet  even  this  is 
considered  only  a  beginning;.  "  We  want  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  Bibles,"  §  exclaimed  the  llev.  Dr.  Plutner  not 
long  ago,  as  if  the  number  already  dispersed  were  hardly  worth 
reckoning;  and  the  want  will  no  doubt  be  supplied.  Wlierevcr 
there  exists  a  human  being,  savage  or  civilized,  who  does  not 
possess  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  own  tongue,  the  Bible 
Societies  recognize  a  claimant.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  the 
directors  of  the  American  Bible  Society  announced  that  their 
aim  was  "the  distribution  of  the  Bible  among  all  the  accessible 
p(>i)ulati6n  of  the  globe,  within  the  shortest  practicable  period  ;" 

*  In  New  York  the  otilces  of  the  Diblo  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  are  under  tlie  same  roof. 
+  History  of  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Owen,  M.A. 
I  O'diftiizatioii  and  Chrintumity,  di.  xxvi.,  p.  448 
8  History  oftlis  American  Bible  Society,  by  W.  P.  Strickland ;  app.,  p.  371 
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and  in  the  first  twenty  years,  while  their  organization  was  still 
incomplete,  they  expended  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  distributed  upwards  of  three  million  copies. 
"  Four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  Siamese,"  says  Mr.  Strick- 
land, "  were  represented  as  being  ready  for  the  nihle  in  1833." 
He  does  not  say  how  they  manifested  their  readiness,  and  con- 
sidering the  singular  use  they  have  made  of  the  Bibles  already 
distributed  to  them,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Siamese  are 
able  to  wait  without  impatience  for  the  rest.  What  is  the 
number  of  Bibles  which  they,  and  other  barbarians,  have 
already  received,  and  what  they  have  done  with  them,  w^e  shall 
learn  presently. 

But  it  is  not  only  Bibles  which  are  dispatched  in  millions  to 
every  shore,  deposited  by  the  river  banks  of  both  continents,  or 
accumulated  in  vast  piles  in  the  seaport  towfts  of  Asia  and 
America;  religious  tracts  also,  destined  to  supplement  and 
illustrate  the  sacred  writings,  are  lavished  upon  the  heathen 
world  in  still  greater  profusion.  The  Religious  Tract  Society 
of  England,  we  are  told,  issued  in  the  single  year  1861  more 
than  forty-one  million,  and  since  its  foundation  nearly  one 
thousand  million  tracts.*  And  this  is  only  one  of  many  similar 
institutions.  "  The  Swedish  Tract  Society,"  more  reserved  in 
its  operations,  still  counts  its  distribution  by  millions.f  The 
"  American  Tract  Society  "  had  already  printed,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  they  have  been  printing  ever  since  at  an 
increased  rate,  "  thirty-six  millions  of  copies,  and  of  the 
volumes  nearly  thirty-tour  millions."  The  kindred  society  at 
Boston  had  also  issued,  by  way  of  inaugurating  their  foundation, 
fourteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
pages ;  and  the  writer  from  whom  these  details  are  borrowed 
gives  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  American  societies  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  had  collected  nearly  one  million  dollars.:}: 
And  even  these  vast  revenues  hardly  suffice  to  defray  the  cost 
of  operations  which  are  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  that,  as  Mr. 
Putnam  informs  us,  in  a  well-known  work,  the  single  Society 
of  American  Missions  had  printed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
"  nearly  four  hundred  million  pages  ;"§  their  whole  issue, 
between  1812  and  1861,  amounting  to  "  over  one  thousand  five 
liundred  million  pages,"||  or  five  million  volumes  of  three 
hundred  pages  each.    This  was  the  almost  fabulous  work  of 

•  The  TirnM,  June  13, 1802. 

f  Same  Life  in  Norway  and  Steeden,  bj  Charles  Loring  Brace,  ch.xi.,  p.  IflO 
(1857). 

t  Visit  to  the  American  Churches,  by  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  160. 

S  Putnam's  American  Facts,  p.  55. 

I  Report  of  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1861 ;  quoted  in  New 
York  mening  Excess,  February  21, 1861. 
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one  only  of  the  innumerable  associations  employed  simnlta- 
neously  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  promoting  tiie  same  design, 
and  most  of  which  are  constantly  assuming  still  wider  propor- 
tions. Let  us  come  to  a  few  examples  of  the  measure  in  which 
different  countries  and  nations  share  in  this  distribution  of 
Bibles  and  tracts,  the  prodigious  extent  of  which  is  rather 
obscured  than  explained  by  mere  general  statements.  The 
circulation  of  books,  we  have  said,  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  Protestant  missions ;  let  us  endeavor  to  trace,  by  Protestant 
testimony,  in  all  the  spheres  of  missionary  labor  which  we  are 
hereafter  to  visit,  their  number,  their  value,  and  their  effect. 


.      ^  CHINA. 

I.  In  China,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  single  year  1 844,  the 
Protestant  tracts  scattered  amongst  the  natives  filled  more  than 
eleven  hundred  thousand  pages,  or  nearly  four  thousand  volumes 
of  three  hundred  pages  each  ;  and  this,  which  might  have  satis- 
fied the  wants  of  a  century,  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  months. 
Sixteen  years  earlier, — and  the  operation  had  continued  in- 
cessantly, like  the  rains  which  came  down  at  the  Flood,  during 
the.  whole  interval, — Mr.  Gutzlaff  alone,  in  less  than  twelve 
months,  "  distributed  twenty-three  boxes  full  of  Chinese  books 
among  the  people."*  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Medhurst,  by 
his  own  account,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  away,  at  the  cost  of 
the  people  of  England,  five  hundred  volumes  a  day.  Mr.  Tomlin 
altio,an  Anglican  clergyman,  and  companion  of  Gutzlaff,  writes 
thus  to  his  employers : — "  We  are  taking  to  Siam  twenty-two 

food-sized  chests,  well  filled  with  the  bread  of  life ;"  and  one  of 
is  ordinary  expressions,  after  discharging  similar  cargoes,  was 
this, — "  Another  sowing  season  is  just  ended."t  Nor  has  this 
abundant  sowing  ever  ceased  during  nearly  half  a  century, 
though  without  producing  in  fifty  consecutive  summers  even  the 
faintest  symptom  of  a  harvest.  As  late  as  1851,  we  still  find  a 
Protestant  missionary  reporting  to  his  employers,  "  I  distribute 
about  one  thousand  copies  a  year.":j: 

Already,  in  1839,  the  Protestant  missionaries,  we  are  told, 
bad  "  printed  thirty  thousand  separate  books  of  Scripture,  and 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  tracts,  in  the  Chmese  language." 
At  the  same  date  they  had  issued  "  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tracts  in  the  languages  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  com- 
prising twenty  millions  of  printed  pages."    At  Canton  and 

*  China;  its  State  and  Prospects;  by  W.  H.  Medhurst ;  ch.  xi.,  p.  828. 
+  Mission  try  Journals  and  Lettfrs,  by  J.  Tomlin,  H.  A.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  65. 
i  T/ie  Chinese  and  Oeneral  Missionary  Gleaner,  vol.  i.,  p.  45. 
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Malacca  alone  they  bad  printed,  nearly  thirty  years  a^o,  mare 
thanfonir  hundred  and fjty  thousand volnmes.*  And  so  utterly 
wasted  was  this  enormous  and  costly  distribution,  as  we  sliall 
eee  more  fully  hereafter,  that  a  Protestant  missionary  honestly 
assures  his  employers, — "We  have  had  no  proofs  that  the 
thousands  of  books  thrown  among  this  people  ha^e  excited  one 
mind  to  inquire  concerning  them,  h  e  induced  one  soul  to  find 
a  teacher  among  the  foreigners  in  China,  or  have  been  the  means 
of  converting  one  individual."  f  This,  as  their  own  agents 
freely  confess,  was  the  result  in  China;  while  as  respects 
Malacca,  another  Protestant  missionary  frankly  tells  us, — "  No 
Malay  Christian  is  to  be  found  in  the  place."  X 

Again,  in  Batavia,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned  in  de- 
spair, the  English  missionaries  alone  had  distributed  more  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  volumes  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago.  In  Pulo  Pinang,  where  the  demand  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  insignificant,  forty-four  thousand  volumes  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  same  date.  In  Singapore  alone,  sixty-six 
thousand  were  dispersed  ;  though,  as  a  missionary  sadly  relates 
in  1839,  "  not  a  single  Malay  in  Singapore  had  made  even  a 
nominal  profession  of  Christianity,"  § — he  means  of  Protestant- 
ism, for  he  presently  adds :  "  The  Catholics  have  brought  over 
a  numjjer  of  Malays,  Chinese,  and  others,  and  have  full  audiences 
on  Sundays."  Tliey,  however,  like  the  first  Apostles,  had  not 
distributed  a  single  tract,  and  probably  not  many  Bibles; 
though,  as  Mr.  Medhurst  acknowledges,  "  they  translated  the 
major  part  of  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese." 

In  the  Loo-Choo  islands^,  to  which  an  English  Missionary 
Society  sent  Dr.  Bettelheira  as  their  representative^  we  are  in- 
formed by  an  eye-witness,  that "  if  he  distributed  tracts  at  night, 
the  next  morning  the  police  brought  them  back  to  him,  carefully 
tied  up."  For  seven  years  he  continued  the  operation,  and 
when  at  last  he  retired  in  despair,  had  not  gained  a  solitary 
disciple,  nor  succeeded  in  circulating  a  solitary  tract. |  What 
his  unfruitful  pastime  cost  the  society  at  home,  we  need  not  stay 
to  calculate. 

But  we  have  as  yet  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  to 

which  books  have  been  circulated  in  the  regions  beyohvl  the 

Ganges.     One  would  have  supposed  that  at  all  events  a  single 

'  version  of  the  Scriptures  would  have  satisfied  the  wants  of  tiie 

Malays,  who  are  not  generally  considered  ardent  or  critical  stu- 

*  MedLurst,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  592. 

"  See  Dr.  Brown's  Hist.  Prop,  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  256. 
Malcolm's  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  ii..  ch.  ii.,  p.  114. 
,  Itnd..  p.  106. 

T/ie  Japan  Expedition,  by  J.  W.  Spalding,  U.S.  Steam  Frigate  MissiBsippi ; 
oh:  vil.,  p.  113  (1B56). 
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dents  of  literature,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  But  this  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  administer  the  funds  of  the 
Bible  Societies.  "  Not  less  than  seven  versions  of  the  Malay 
Scriptures  have  been  printed,"  says  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm, 
who  was  specially  deputed  to  investigate  and  report  on  their 
subsequent  fate,  which  he  does  in  these  candid  words  :  "  Many 
thousands  have  been  distributed  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  benefit.  I  did  not  hear  of  a  single 
Malay  convert  on  tlie  whole  peninsula."*  The  seven  versions 
were  apparently  insufficient. 

The  Burmese,  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  great  expense, 
perhaps  without  knowing  it,  to  the  English  and  Americans, 
were  not  less  generously  treated  than  the  Malays,  since  amongst 
them  also,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  "  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  tracts  had  been  printed  and  circulated,"  and 
how  many  thousands  since,  probably  no  one  knows.  Let  us 
hear  Mr.  Malcolm  again,  who  thus  announces  to  his  employers 
the  results  of  their  liberality  : — "  We  have  visited  and  distrib- 
uted tracts  in  eighty-two  towns,  cities,  and  villages ;  supplied 
six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  boats  and  vessels,'  besides  handing 
them,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  to  persons  along  shore."  Ana 
lest  it  should  be  inferred  that  all  this  indicated  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Burmese,  Mr.  Malcolm  immediately  adds : — "  But 
this  fact  is  far  from  proving  a  general  desire  among  the  people  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  new  religion.  A  tract  is  in  every  respect  a 
curiosity.  They  have  never  seen  such  paper.  The  shape  of  the 
book  is  a  curiosity.  Besides,  it  is  property,  and  no  Burman  will 
refuse  a  gift  without  a  strong  reason.  Sir  John  Bowring 
obsi  vves  of  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Siam,  that  "  one  of 
the  missionaries  acknowledges  that  sheets  of  white  paper  would 
be  yet  more  carefully  80ught."t  Mr.  Malcolm  might  have 
added  too,  that  nearly  all  the  objects  of  his  benevolence  were 

Eerfectly  unable  to  read  the  books  thus  acquired,  even  if  they 
ad  wished  to  do  so.  But  this  literary  incapacity  appears  to 
have  been  considered  wholly  unimportant,  either  in  Burmah  or 
elsewhere.  "  Many  of  them  could  not  read,"  says  another 
official  distributor,  speaking  even  of  the  more  educated  Chinese, 
"  but  they  seemed  willing  to  remove  their  inability,  since  they 
accepted  our  books  and  our  exhortations  to  learn  that  useful 
ftrt  at  the  same  time.":|:  And  this  he  says,  not  in  jest,  but  with 
serious  gravity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few  who  made  the 
attempt  to  read  them  usually  returned  them  with  the  remark, 
that  tliey  were  composed  in  such  a  barbarous  and  incoherent 

•  P.  126 

♦  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  vol.  i.,  cli.  xii ,  p.  877. 

I  The  CMnese  a$they  Are,  by  G.  Tradescant  Lay,  Esq.,  oh.  xxxvi.,  p.  388. 
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style  as  to  be  perfectly  unintelligible.  But  this,  which  is  the 
second  point  to  be  noticed,  is  too  important  a  fact,  and  too 
characteristic  of  this  singular  missionary  system,  not  to  merit 
further  illustration. 

The  first  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, was  produced  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Morrison,  who  freely 
used  the  translations  made  long  before  his  time  by  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, but  without  adhering  to  their  text.  He  had  reason  to 
lament  his  error.  "  I  edited  the  New  Testament,"  he  says, 
"  with  such  alterations  as  in  my  conscience,  and  with  the  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  which  I  then  possessed, 
I  thought  necessary  ;*  the  alterations  being  suggested  appa- 
rently by  the  same  motive  which  induced  Professor  bamuel  Kidd 
to  invent  a  new  Chinese  word  even  for  God,  "  for  fear  of  iden- 
tifying the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  with  the  system  of  Popery."f 
Dr.  Morrison's  version  cost  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
but  has  long  since  been  condemned,  being  found  only  to  excite 
the  contempt  of  the  Chinese ;  or,  as  the  Bible  Societ"  cautiously 
admits,  to  be  "  imperfect,  and  not  sufficiently  idiomatic  to  be 
understood.":}:  It  is  "exceedingly  verbose,"  says  ChooTih-laug, 
a  Chinese  graduate,  "  containing  much  foreign  phraseology,  so 
contrary  to  the  usual  style  of  our  books,  that  the  Chinese  cannot 
thoroughly  understand  the  meaning,  and  frequently  refuse  to 
look  into  it."§  Yet,  as  Mr.  Lay  observes,  "  thire  is  a  great  readi- 
ness among  the  Chinese  to  admire  any  thing  of  a  literary  kind ; 
and  they  had  admitted,  as  Bridgman  notices  in  his  Chinese 
Chiestomathy,  some  of  the  compositions  of  Catholic  missionaries, 
by  the  command  of  the  most  critical  of  their  emperors,  to 
rank  amongst  their  classics.  "  TAej/,"  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
generously  observes,  "  cultivated  the  most  difficult  of  lan- 
guages with  such  success  as  to  compose  hundreds  of  volumes 
in  it."i 

It  was  an  unwise  act  of  Dr.  Morrison  to  forsake  such  guides, 
and  trust  to  his  own  inspirations.  Dr.  Marshman,  the  next 
editor  of  a  Chinese  Protestant  Bible,  committed  the  same 
mistake,  and  with  the  same  result.  "  I  am  assured  by  mission- 
aries," says  Mr.  Malcolm,  "  and  by  private  Chinese  gentlemen, 
tliat  neither  Marshman 's  nor  Morrison's  Bible  is  fully  intelligible, 
much  less  attractive.  The  same  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
tracts,  and  some  of  them  have  been  found  wholly  unworthy  of 
circulation."*!^     Abel  Reinusat  and  Jules  Klaproth,  both  celo- 

*  Memoirs  of  Robert  Morrison,  D.D.,  by  his  Widow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3. 

1  Critical  Hoticea  of  Dr.  Morrison's  Literary  Labors,  p.  34. 
Brief  View  of  the  Operations  of  the  B.  F.  B.  8.,  p.  4  (1863). 
Medhuret,  ch.  xxii.,  pp.  5")8-80. 
I  Review  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution  ;  Works,  vol.  11.,  p.  251  (1846). 
*y  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  11.,  p.  218. 
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brated  Sinologues,  used  privately  to  ridicule  the  infelicitous 
attempts  of  Morrison  and  his  companions ;  while  Marchini,  who 
could  speak  the  language  fluently,  declares,  that  their  Chinese 
versions  are  "an  unmtelligible  jargon,  which  no  one  could  read 
without  laughing,"  and  that  the  learned  Chinese  into  whose 
hands  they  fell  complained  that  their  "  sublime  idiom  "  should 
be  so  wantonly  caricatured.    The  Abbe  Voisin,  a  Catholic 


missionary  in  China,  who  actually  published  a  French  trans- 
lation, by  way  of  specimen,  of  a  part  of  the  Protestant  Chinese 
version  adopted  by  the  Bible  Society,  apologizes  in  these  words 
for  not  proceeding  further  with  his  tasft :  "  The  pen  falls  from 
my  hand  in  witnessing  the  ignoble  and  sacrilegious  manner  in 
which  our  sacred  books  are  travestied,  dishonored,  and  per- 
verted. I  defy  the  Chinese  scholar  who  possesses  the  most  exact 
knowledge  of  his  own  language  so  much  as  to  guess  what  the 
translator  intended  to  express;  nor  could  I  myself  have  done 
so,  if  I  had  not  been  familiar  with  the  inspirea  text  which  he 
professes  to  translate."* 

And  so  fully  and  unreservedly  has  this  been  admitted,  even 

by  ProtQstant  missionaries, — though  not   till  the  unwelcome 

facts  had  become  known  in  Europe, — that  as  late  as  1843 

we  find  them  holding  a  solemn  meeting  at  Hong-Kong,  "  of 

missionaries  of  various  Protestant  denominations,    summoned 

together  for  this  express  object,  to  take  measures  for  concocting 

one  more  version,  "better  adapted  for  general  circulation  than 

any  hitherto  published."!    This  new  attempt  was  made,  as  Mr. 

Lay  intimates,  in  spite  of  the  costly  failures  which  had  preceded 

it,  in  the  vain  hope  "  that  the  pages  of  serene  and  heavenly 

wisdom  may  be  cleared  from  those  ugly  prodigies  which  now 

deform  them  so  egregiously.":j:  But  the  same  fate  stillattended 

all  their  efforts ;  for,  as  a  Protestant  missionary  in  China  has 

quite  recently  informed  us,  "one  or  two  new  versions  were 

attemptt'G,  but  exceedingly  defective,  and  very  unsati8factory."§ 

Finally,  after  efforts  prolonged  through  half  a  century,  and 

an  expenditure  which  almost  baffles  calculation,  but  which  had 

no  other  result  than  to  make  Christianity  a  jest  among  ihc 

heather.,  Mr.  Taylor  Meadows,  Chinese  Interpreter  to  JT.  M, 

Civil  Service,  thus  describes,  in   1866,  the  real  charact  ~  ..uu 

effect  of  these  Protestant  translations,  which  have  cost  such 

enonnous  sums,  and  have  been  distributed  in  such  incredible 

numbers  alon^  the  whole  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  China, 

at  the  expense  af  the  English  people,  but  without  making  so 

*  An'iofeH  d«  la  Propagatim:  de  la  Foi,  tome  ix.,  p.  109. 

+  Chinef.':  lit'j^ontory,  vol.  xii.,  p.  551. 

\  The  C'dneae,  kc,  ch.  v.,  p.  52, 

§  Life  in  China,  by  the  Kev.  W,  C.  Milne,  p.  508. 
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much  as  v  jHtarj  convert :  "  Let  the  English  Protestant  reflect 
on  the  Book  of  the  Mormons,  and  on  Mortuonism,  as  it  is  spread- 
ing in  some  places  in  Great  Britain,  and  he  will  obtain  a  bv  no 
means  exaggerated  notion  of  the  con  'mptible  light  in  which, 
our  badly  translated  Scriptures,  and  Christianity  in  China,  are 
regarded  by  the  thorougn  Confucian  ;  viz.,  as  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdities and  impious  jpretensions,  which  it  would  he  lost  time  to 
examine,"* 

Perhaps  it  i=  superfluous  to  add,  as  a  further  illustration  of 
the  effects;  of  tliis  new  system  of  propagating  Christianity  by 
the  safd  r^  .li'  V  c  f  books  instead  of  the  perilous  toils  of  apostles, 
that  the  translations  with  which  Burmah  and  Siara  were  deluged 
were  of  p-ecisely  the  same  character.  Mr.  Tomlin,  himself  an 
active  agent  in  these  proceedings,  reluctantly  confesses  that 
tiivjre  were  so  many  "gross  blunders"  in  the  tracts  which  he  and 
others  circulated  m  Siam,  that  the  king,  an  intelligent  reader, 
"  complains  he  can  find  neither  head  nor  tail ;"  and  he  adds, 
that  Chaou-Bun,  an  educated  native  who  assisted  Gutzlafi', 
though  he  "  wrote  out  copies  of  the  whole  New  Testament, 
despised  all  our  sacred  booKs,  and  said  the  tracts  were  abused 
and  torn  by  the  people,  and  ridiculed  by  the  priests  on  account 
of  their  blunders."t  Dr.  Hobson  also,  an  agent  of  the  Keligious 
Tract  Society  at  Canton,  reports  of  his  own  sphere  of  labor : — 
"  I  am  truly  grieved  that  1  cannot  send  you  pleasing  and  en- 
couraging accounts  of  any  apparent  good  resulting  from  the 
distribution  of  the  tracts — they  are  treated  with  great  dis- 
respect ;"t  and  even  the  Bible  Society  confesses,  in  1862,  "your 
committee  are  still  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  work  of  Bible  distribution  in  this  locality."§ 

We  have  now,  perhaps,  sufficient  information  with  respect  to 
the  circulation  of  Protestant  Bibles  and  tracts  in  China  and  the 
contiguous  countries.  We  have  seen  also  what  is  their  literary 
value,  and  have  been  told,  even  by  Protestant  writers,  that  far 
from  assisting  to  convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  they  only 
increase  their  contempt  for  it.  One  inquiry,  and  not  the  least 
curious,  btlU  remains  tt.  be  answered. 

At  is  impossible  to  hear  of  the  millions  of  Bibles  and  tracts 
distributed  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  these  countries,  without 
desiring  to  know  what  has  been  their  final  destiny.  As  most 
of  the  heathen  could  not,  and  the  rest  would  not  read  them, 
what,  we  are  temptesi  to  ask,  has  become  of  them?  The 
niissionai'ies  were  charged  to  distribute  them,  and  they  did  so ; 

•  The  Chinm    ,n4  their  RdtfViim,  cb.  vi.,  p.  79. 

f  Missionary  ^ourruils,  &c.,  f  »>    \lli„  t>.  320. 

X  See  The  Vross  and  the  l)i  tn^^n,  by  J.  Kesson,  ch.  xy.,  p.  284. 

g  Abstract  of  58<A  Report,  p.  4. 
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with  what  results,  some  of  their  number  have  honorably  con- 
fessed. The  pagans,  chiefly  of  the  lowest  classes,  willingly- 
received  them ;  but  to  what  use  did  they  apply  this  new 
acquisition,  this  prodigious  mass  of  volumes,  of  all  shapes  and 
dimensions,  of  which  the  language  was  supposed  by  their 
authors  to  resemble,  more  or  less  exactly,  the  dialects  of  China, 
Burmah,  and  Siam  ?  This  is  the  question  which  we  are  about 
to  answer,  by  the  help  of  various  witnesses,  who  describe  what 
they  continually  saw  with  their  own  eyes. 

"The  cause  of  the  eagerness  which  has  sometimes  been 
evinced,"  says  Archdeacon  Grant,  "to  obtain  the  sacred 
volume,  cannot  be  traced  to  a  thirst  for  the  word  of  life,  but  to 
the  secular  purposes,  the  unhallowed  uses,  to  which  the  holv 
word  of  God,  left  in  their  hands,  has  been  turned,  and  which 
are  absolutely  shocking  to  any  Christian  feeling."*  Let  us  see 
how  far  this  statement  is  correct. 

"  In  China,"  says  Mr.  Lay,  recording  his  own  experience, 
"  it  has  been  customary  for  the  distributor  of  books  to  scatter 
his  wares  in  a  sort  of  broadcast,  and  to  give  wherever  a  hand 
was  held  out  to  receive.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  the 
consignment  of  the  books  thus  bestowed  to  the  shelf,  the  box, 
or  the  cupboard,  where,  wiien  sought  for  by  the  missionaries, 
they  are  found  in  a  state  of  spruce  and  intact  neatness,  which 
seemed  to  say  :  Here  we  are,  just  as  you  left  us."f  But  this 
was  a  far  better  lot  than  usually  befell  them. 

"They  have  been  seen,"  says  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  also  a 
Protestant  agent,  "  on  the  counters  of  shops  in  Macao,  cut  in 
two  for  wrapping  up  medicines  and  fniit,  which  the  shopman 
would  not  do  with  the  worst  of  his  own  books."  % 

Sornetimes  they  are  applied  to  a  still  more  unexpected 
purpose.  "  At  his  house  at  Shaouhing,  Mr.  Burdon,"  a 
Protestant  missionary,  "  found  an  opium-smoker  stretched  upon 
the  bed,  with  his  head  propped  up  by  a  volume  of  Alford's 
Greek  Testament. "§ 

Let  us  hear  another  class  of  witnesses,  "  The  number  of 
books  which  the  Protestants  distribute  is  immense,"  says 
Bishop  Courvezy,  a  prelate  well  known  to  English  travellers  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  "  but  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied 
is  very  different  from  that  which  they  were  intended  to  serve. 
At  Singapore,  I  saw  the  walls  of  two  houses  entirely  covered 
over  with  leaves  of  the  Bible ;  this  profanation,  however,  is  not 


*  Bampton  Lectures,  cli.  ill.,  p.  98. 

+  The  {jhinene,  &c.,  ch.  v.,  p.  54. 

I  The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  li.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  343. 

8  Report  of  Church  Mimona/ry  Society,  p.  lUO  (1862). 
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greater  than  when  they  are  employed  to  roll  round  tobacco 
and  bacon."* 

Another  eye-witness  tells  us,  that  in  the  frontier  towns  of 
China,  whole  cases  of  them  were  constantly  "  sold  by  auction, 
and  purchased,  at  the  price  of  old  jpaper,  chiefly  by  the  shoe- 
makers, grocers,  and  druggists."  M.  Boucho  writes  from  Pulo 
Pinang,  "I  have  myself  interrogated  many  intelligent  heathens 
as  to  the  use  which  they  made  of  the  Bibles  distributed  to 
them.  They  have  invariably  replied,  that  they  employ  them 
for  ignoble  purposes."  He  adds,  that  they  were  equally 
unanimous  in  declaring,  "All  these  Bibles  are  translated  in  so 
barbarous  and  unintelligible  a  style,  that,  far  from  presenting 
the  Christian  religion  in  an  attractive  form,  they  are  only  suited 
to  repel  and  disgust  those  amongst  the  heathen  who  felt  some 
inclination  to  embrace  it."t 

The  Abb6  Albrand, — a  well-known  missionary,  at  a  later 
period  a  bishop,  whom  Mr.  Windsor  Earl,  though  a  Protestant, 
warmly  eulogizes  for  his  "  great  success  in  converting  the 
Chinese,":!:  and  whose  church  at  Singapore  was  partly  built  by 
the  generous  aid  of  his  Protestant  friends, — after  noticing  an 
American  missionary  who  boasted  that  he  had  "  distributed 
twelve  large  chests  full  in  a  few  months,"  continues  as  follows : 
"  He  must  have  a  great  reputation  among  his  countryman,  who 
count  the  number  of  conversions  by  the  number  who  have 
accepted  Bibles ;  but  I,  who  am  on  the  spot,  know  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  destined.  There  is  not  a  day  but  some  object 
passes  through  my  hands  enveloped  in  the  leaves  of  some 
Protestant  publication.     How  many  houses  are  there  in  Singa- 

f)ore  alone  of  which  the  ceilings  and  walls  are  covered  with  tlie 
eaves  of  some  hundreds  of  Bibles  in  the  form  of  tapestry  I"§ 
He  adds,  what  Mr.  Tomlin  admits,  that  the  Chinese  often  stole 
them  at  night  in  order  to  apply  them  to  domestic  purposes,  and 
that  some  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  appeared  to  consider 
this  larceny  a  very  encouraging  proof  of  their  zeal  for  divine 
things. 

M.  P6cot,  who  was  familiar  with  both  Hindostan  and  China, 
r.oticing  the  boast  of  the  Bible  societies  that  their  versions  had 
"  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  the  known  world,"  observes,  that 
as  far  as  his  observation  extends,  this  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  he 
adds,  "  the  grocers  in  all  these  countries  can  attest  the  same 
fact,  since  they  distribute  these  translations,  sheet  by  sheet, 
every  hour  of  the  day."    Marchini  also,  speaking  from  actual 

*  Annals  of  tlie  Prop,  of  the  Faith,  vol.  i.,  p.  107 ;  English  edition. 

JAnnales,  tomo  iv.,  pp.  192,  214. 
The  Easteiii  Saan,  by  G«'orge  Windsor  Earl,  ch.  xil.,  p.  802. 
§  Annaks,  tomo  viii.,  p.  1118. 
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observation,  reports,  that  "  they  are  sold  by  the  weight  to  shoe- 
makers, to  make  Chinese  slippers ;"  and  this  learned  person 
expresses  his  astonishment,  that  "  the  English,  who  display  so 
much  discernment  and  accuracy  of  judgment  in  other  matters," 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  the  dupes  of  salaried  speculators 
or  visionary  enthusiasts.  Finally,  the  director  of  the  Chinese 
seminary  at  Pulo  Pinang  says ;  "  I  have  myself  heard  a  Chinese 
declare  that  he  was  very  grateful  to  the  Bible  Society  for  sup- 
plying him  with  paper  for  a  use  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  ne 
assured  me  that  this  was  the  ordinary  fate  of  the  Bibles  which 
which  were  distributed  to  the  Chinese."* 

Without  attempting  to  multiply  needlessly  these  revolting 
facts,  let  US  hasten  to  prove  that  they  occur  as  invariably  in 
other  countries.  "How  degrading  the  idea,"  exclaims  a 
Protestant  writer,  with  whose  words  we  will  conclude,  "  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  Chinese  bargeman  or  illiterate  porter  a 
packet  of  tracts,  to  sell  or  give  away  on  his  journey  as  he 
pleases  !"t  Perhaps  the  English  people,  who  pay  for  all  these 
publications,  and  without  whose  aid  this  indiscriminate  pro- 
fanation of  holy  things  could  never  be  accomplished,  may  some 
day  adopt  the  same  opinion  ;  especially  when  they  learn,  from 
an  equally  reluctant  and  impartial  witness,  that  "  hardly  an 
instance  has  occurred  of  a  Chinese  coming  to  a  missionary  to 
have  any  passage  explained,  nor  any  person  converted  who  has 
attributed  his  interest  in  religion  to  the  reading  of  book8.":j: 
Such,  by  Protestant  testimony,  has  been  the  result,  after  efforts 
prolonged  through  half  a  century,  of  the  distribution  of  countless 
thousands  of  Bibles  and  tracts  in  the  regions  beyond  the 
Ganges.  They  have  cost  incredible  sums,  have  awakened  only 
the  contempt  of  the  few  pagans  who  read  them,  have  been 
polluted  by  the  foulest  and  most  degrading  uses,  and  finally 
consumed  as  waste  paper. 


INDIA. 

IT.  Let  us  turn  next  to  India.  The  distribution  of  Bibles  and 
tracts  in  Ilindostan  has  been,  if  possible,  still  more  profuse  than 
in  China.  One  is  almost  confounded  by  the  array  of  figures 
which  represent  the  consumption  during  a  long  scries  of  years. 
The  Aniericans  alone — who  had,  ten  years  ago,  twenty-one 
estubliKhnieiits  and  thirty-one  printing  presses  in  Madras  and  its 


*  Annates,  tomo  iii.,  pp.  87-40. 

JAnatic  Journal,  \o\.  ix  ,  p.  848. 
2'/t«  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  il.,  ch.  xlx.,  p.  8. 
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neighborhood,  to  say  nothing  of  other  cities — ;  distributed, 
amongst  other  things,  in  one  small  district,  and  as  it  were  at  a 
single  throw,  thirty  thousand  tracts.*  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
they  had  already  printed  about  thirty -four  million  pages,  and  up 
to  1858,  more  than  three  hundred  million,  or  one  million  vol- 
nmes,  in  Madras  alone,t  without  gaining  so  riiuch  as  a  solitary 
convert;   and  their  operations  are  quite  insignificant  when 
compared  with  ihose  of  the  English.     Of  the  latter,  General  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  gave  this  account :  "  These  gentlemen  set  do\\  n 
their  converts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Bibles  dispersed. 
We  have  ourselves  observed,  at  more  residencies  than  one, 
where  scarce  a  vessel  arrived  without  bringing  a  box  or  package 
of  the  above  books."    He  then  describes  the  embarrassment  of 
a  particular  "  resident,"  who  received  so  many,  with  a  request 
to  disperse  them,  "  that  he  sent  them  to  all  quarters  by  bundles 
of  hundreds  at  a  time."  But  vainly  he  endeavored  to  dispose  of 
the  thousands  which  were  "  heaped  on  him,  ship  after  ship,  till 
At  length  they  acquired  such  a  mass  in  his  office,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  remove  them  to  an  out-office,  and  several  thousand 
copies  were  handed  over  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  in  whose 
hands  we  are  sure  they  will  never  bear  much  fruit."    The  gen- 
eral finishes  by  quoting  a  missionary,  who  "  wrote  home  for 
three  hundred  millions  of  Bibles,"  and  suggests,  "  that  in  the 
above  manner  he  could  easily  get  rid  of  even  that  number,  by 
delivering  them  as  ballast,  or  turning  them  out  of  doors  with-, 
out  an  index  or  a  monitor  to  explain  them."! 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  since  General  Ilislop's  time,  sim- 
ilar operations  have  been  conducted,  by  tenfold  the  number  of 
agents,  and  upon  a  vastly  increased  scale.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  the  single  city  of  Calcutta  could 
boast,  that  they  had  already  issued  "  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight-seven  copies. "§  Twenty- 
two  difl^erent  missionary  societies  liave  run  a  race  with  each 
other,  for  many  years  past,  in  the  same  career,  from  one  end  of 
the  Indian  peninsula  to  the  other. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  without  further  details,  that 
India,  like  ('hina,  has  received  its  millions  of  Bibles  and  tracts, 
and  we  shall  now  see  that  they  had  exactly  the  same  literary 
value,  and  wore  employed  iu  exactly  the  same  way,  as  in  the 
latter  country. 

*  Journal'  o^the  American  Oriental  Sonety,  vol.  il.,  p.  840. 

t  lidiijioH  Mi  the  United  States  of  Ameiica,  by  the  H«v.  Robert  Baird ;  book 
vili.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  ^jyi.  Proceedings  of  the  South  India  Missionary  Oonferenee, 
p.  41).    (MiulraB,  1858.) 

X  Summary  of  Mahratta  Campaign,  quoted  in  Monthly  Review,  vol.  Ixiv., 
p.  8ll!». 

g  A  Year  and  a  Day  in  the  East,  by  Mrs.  Eliot  Montauban,  ch.  vi.,  p.  102. 
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We  will  begin  with  the  impre«8ive  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Adams,  because  he  was  himself  a  Protestant  missionary.  "  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  (hoiimnd  tracts  printed  by  the 
Bengal  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,"  says  this  candid  gentle- 
man, "  the  most  part  are  either  mystical,  or  puerile,  or  both ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  fit  to  bo  put  into  the  nands  of  a  native 
of  understanding  and  reflection."*  The  natives  entirely  agree 
with  him.  "  You  make  one  convert  annually,  out  of  fifty  thou- 
sand," said  Nobinkissen,  an  educated  Hindoo,  in  answer  to  a 
recent  inquiry  of  Mr.  Lang,  and  that  one,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, an  impostor.  "  That  is  the  result  of  preaching  in  the  open 
air,  all  over  the  country,  and  the  distribution  of  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tracts  printed  in  tlie  Hindostanee  and 
Bengalee  languages."!  They  are  so  grossly  absurd,  says  a 
learned  Protestant  authority,  m  allusion  to  the  oriental  transla- 
tions generally,  that  "instead  of  promoting  the  service  of 
Christianity,  it  is  not  irrational  to  impute  some  of  the  backward- 
ness of  the  Hindoos  to  this  cau8e.":j;   Let  us  come  to  particulars. 

The  Telinga  version  deserves  our  first  notice.  A  Protestant 
missionary,  desiring  to  test  its  value,  gave  a  copy  of  this  trans- 
lation to  some  natives  in  the  district  of  Bellary.  They  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  but  their  (Miriosity  was  so  far  excited  that 
they  consulted  the  most  learned  man  of  their  neighborhood, 
who  took  it  home,  and  after  careful  examination,  informed  his 
clients,  "  that  its  style  was  so  obscure  and  incoherent,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  comprehend  it,  but  that  he  believed 
it  was  a  treatise  on  magic."g 

The  Tamul  version  was  equally  successful.  "  The  translation 
is  really  pitiful,"  says  a  Protestant  clergyman,  "and  deserves 
only  contempt."!  But  there  were  several  versions  in  this  dia- 
lect, for  though  one  may  suflide  for  the  English  and  Americans, 
and  other  civilized  nations,  the  fastidious  pagans  are  supposed, 
it  does  not  appear  why,  to  require  many.  Besides,  there  were 
numerous  Christian  sects  in  Jlindostan,  and  each  wished,  in 
emulation  of  every  other,  to  pr(;duce  its  own.  "  Rhenius  de- 
clares," says  a  recent  writer  on  India,  "  that  he  began  to  edit 
a  new  edition  of  the  Tamul  Hihle  before  he  had  been  in  Madras 
one  year  and  a  half.  Other  miHsicjiiuries  have  confessed  to  a 
similar  folly,  and  have  warned  their  successors  against  it."^ 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Protestant  clergyman  generously  con- 

*  Aniatir,  .Jovmal,  vol,  xxl,,  p.  448. 

■  Wanderi/iyn  in  ImHa,  by  John  l^ang,  p.  223  (1809). 

Afiatir.  Joariial,  vol.  xxvlll.,  p,  'Mi. 

Abbi!  Dul)ol(4,  qiiotiid  In  tli«  AniuUM,  tome  iii.,  p.  20. 

Ibid. 

The  Tlicoryaiid  Ptwlice  ofOatte,  p.  140. 
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fesses,  that  Bome  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  were  the  best 
Tainul  scholars  of  their  age,  surpassing  even  the  most  learned 
natives,  and  that  their  writings  are  used  to  this  day  by  Hindoo 
literates  as  text-books,  and  quoted  with  grateful  admiration.* 

Of  the  Canara  version,  used  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goa,  a 
competent  judge  gives  the  following  and  many  similar  specimens. 
"  In  the  beginningGod  created  the  earth  and  the  air."  "Dark- 
ness was  upon  the  water,  but  the  soul  of  God  wandered  with 
delight  over  the  water."  "  Let  us  make  man  like  to  us,  and 
having  our  form  ;  let  him  command  the  aquatic  insects  of  the 
sea!"  "There  is  in  this  version,"  M.  Dubois  adds,  "hardly  a 
single  verse  which  is  correctly  rendered ;"  and  he  remarks,  that 
"  no  Indian  possessing  the  slightest  instruction  can  preserve  a 
serious  countenance  in  reading  such  a  'Composition."! 

As  an  example  of  the  merits  of  the  Mahratta  version,  we  are 
told  that  the  words,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  are  translated, 
"  Behold  the  young  of  the  sheep  of  God,"  although  the 
Mahratta  dialect  furnishes  a  word  which  renders  exactly  our 
word  lamb,  while  that  which  they  have  substituted  is  not  even 
a  Mahratta  word.":}: 

In  the  Ilindostani  version,  we  are  told  by  another  Protestant 
writer,  the  sentence  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  is  thus 
rendered,  "  Do  no  justice,  that  justice  be  not  done  to  you;"§ 
which  must  afford  the  pagan  reader  a  somewhat  confused  idea 
of  Christian  prudence  and  morality. 

As  late  as  1868,  we  find  the  whole  body  of  Protestant 
missionaries  admitting  that "  translators  are  apt  to  be  misled 
by  their  munshis,"  and  giving  this  example,  "It  has  been  pre- 
sumed that  body  might  be  substituted  for  flesh,''^  and  so  Christ 
is  said  to  have  come  in  the  body,  the  Word  to  have  become 

hody.^1 
Dr.  Carey's  Kunkun  translation  was  briefly  described  by  a 

native  pundit  as  "  bad  letter,  and  no  language  at  all."*T[    It 

appears  that  this  gentleman  was  more  ambitious  than  even 

most  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  he  "  executed  or  superintended 

translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  no  fewer  than  thirty-five 

languages  or  dialects"*'^ — though  he  did  not  even  profess  to  have 

any  knowledge  whatever  of  more  than  six  of  them,  and  so  little 

acquaintance  even  with  these  that,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  he 

*  The  Land  of  the  Veda,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Percival,  ch.  vi.,  p.  118. 

IAimalcs,  tome  iii.,  p.  81. 
Ibid.,  Umw  iv.,  p.  179. 
<}  liaptM  Missionary  Account,  1819,  appendix  to  Report. 
\  Prociedinga  of  Vie  South  India  Missionary  Conference,  p.  224.    (Madras, 
1858.) 
^  Periodical  Accounts  from  the  Serampore  Mission,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167. 
**  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  by  C.  Anderson,  vol.  il.,  p.  002. 
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could  not  make  himself  understood  in  one  of  them.  "  They 
have  not  all  been  tested,"  says  the  historian  of  Protestant 
missions,  "  but  those  which  have,  have  been  found  so  imperfect, 
that  his  versions  generally  are  now  given  up  as  of  no  great 
value."*  "  They  have  been  either  simply  useless,"  says  another 
Protestant  authority,  "  or,  from  explaining  the  doctrines  of  our 
faith  by  ridiculous  forms  of  expression,  nave  been  absolutely 
pernicious. "f  Nor  can  this  surprise  us  when  we  learn  from  the 
fiame  writer,  that,  owing  to  the  "  glaring  mistakes"  with  which 
they  abounded,  "  the  sense  of  the  original  was  sometimes  com- 
pletely lost,  and  the  meaning  ludicrous  and  absurd.  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  these  thirty-five  con- 
demned versions  to  the  people  of  England.:}: 

If,  then,  even  Protestant  writers  admit  and  proclaim  these 
facts,  we  may  well  bear  to  hear  Catholic  mission^ies,  who  find 
in  these  lamentable  caricatures  of  the  Bible  a  serious  obstacle  to 
their  own  labors,  lamenting  that  their  influence  is  as  deadly 
in  India  as  in  China,  and  that  "  owing  to  their  monstrous  errors 
and  their  barbarous  style,  our  sacred  writings  are  thought  to  he 
the  work  of  a  madman.  The  pagans  have  no  sooner  read  two 
or  three  pages  than  they  tear  up  the  book,  or  fling  it  away  with 
contempt."§  Yet  it  is  to  assist  in  fabricating  such  "  per- 
nicious volumes,  the  only  efiect  of  which  is  to  render  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  impossible,  that  the  English  people 
diligently  frequent  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  con- 
tribute their  tens  of  thousands  annually^  If  they  had  not  made 
/in  imprudent  compact  with  their  own  souls  to  abdicate  reason 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  to  abandon  themselves  to  the 
treacherous  guidance  of  emotion  and  sentiment,  it  is  probable 
that  the  career  of  the  Bible  Society  would  have  beeu  a  short 
one. 

"We  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  natives  of  India 
make  precisely  the  same  use  as  those  of  China  of  the  so-called 
"  Bibles  "  scattered  amongst  them.  So  rapid,  we  are  told,  is 
their  consumption  in  the  various  branches  of  retail  trade,  that 
of  the  millions  which  have  been  circulated  from  one  end  of 
Hindostan  to  the  other,  it  is  difficult,  except  in  the  capitals,  to 

*  Dr.  Brown's  Hist  of  the  Prop,  of  Christimiity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71. 

f  Theory  of  Caste,  p.  149. 

I  In  Hpiti)  of  their  worthlossness,  it  appears  that  i\w  Baptist  versions,  which  all 
render  the  word  TinitTi^uv  in  liarmony  with  the  doctrine  of  that  sect,  are  gener- 
ally used  by  the  various  communities  ;  but  as  this  is  odious  to  "all  friimds  of 
Infant  Bajrtism,"  a  Protestant  missionary  observes  that  "  the  Calcutta  Bible 
Soci(!ty  feels  the  want  of  a  new  translation."  "  This  is  saying,  in  fact,"  remarks 
Dr.  Diillinger,  "  wo  must  translate  the  Bible  falsely,  in  order  tiuit  tlie  heathens, 
to  be  converted,  may  not  discover  our  weak  points." — The  Church  and  the 
OhurcJws,  p.  21)5. 

g  Abb6  (iouBt ;  see  Annals,  vol,  i.,  p.  600. 
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find  80  much  as  the  trace  of  a  single  copy !  This  singular 
fact  is  revealed  by  an  English  writer,  who,  tiiough  accustomed 
to  co-operate  with  the  missionaries,  gives  this  faial  testimony  to 
the  nullity  of  their  costly  efforts  :  "  At  the  capitals  I  have  cer- 
tainly seen  a  number  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
various  oriental  languages ;  but  in  the  provinces  and  towns  / 
never,  hy  application  or  inquh'y,  could  hear  of  a  copy  of  the 
sacred  writings  in  the  possession  of  a  native!'''*  The  mystery 
of  this  wholesale  decay  and  annihilation  of  so  vast  a  number  of 
volumes,  which  the  traveller  might  have  expected  to  tiud  in 
heaps  blocking  up  every  highway,  is  thus  explained  by  another 
eye-witness.  "  The  greater  part  of  the  heathen  who  receive  a 
copy  make  haste  to  sell  it  for  whatever  money  they  can  get."f 
"  They  sell  the  Bibles,"  says  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Mahibar, 
who  had  often  witnessed  the  operation  in  the  two  dioceses  of 
Cochin  and  Cranganore,  "  the  moment  they  receive  them, 
at  any  price  they  can  obtain,  to  merchants  who  use  them  to 
wrap  their  drugs  in." 

Sometimes,  it  appears,  the  more  devout  heathen  actually 

5 resent  Protestant  books  as  an  acceptable  homage  to  their  own 
ivinities.  "  I  have  seen  a  Hindoo,"  says  a  well-known  writer, 
"  devoutly  listen  to  a  discourse,  beg  a  tract,  and,  on  his  veturn 
to  the  village,  leave  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  fall 
down  with  his  forehead  on  the  floor  and  worship  the  image  of 
Ganesa.":j:  He  had,  perhaps,  not  understood  the  discourse, 
for  Mr.  Malcolm  relates  that  "  an  experienced  missionary  in 
Bengal  assured  me  that,  on  an  average,  not  one-half  of  the 
sermons  of  missionaries  who  undertake  to  preach  is  uiider- 
Btood."§  In  spite,  however,  of  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  Indian  dialects,  these  gentlemen  are  always  prepared 
to  translate  the  Bible  into  any  one  of  them  at  a  moment's 
notice.  "They  learn,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "to  speak  a  vulgar 
dialect  of  the  language,  and  to  pronounce  it  with  a  vulgar 
accent ;  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  such  a  one  makes  but  few 
converts."  "  Bibles  in  every  Asiatic  language,"  says  another 
Protestant  writer,  "have  certainly  been  distributed  at  an  enor- 
mous expense  throughout  British  India,  but  the  sums  hitherto 
expended  have  been  of  little  avail."|  "The  Bible  is  read," 
says  the  Rev.  W.  Tracy,  "  not  because  it  has  any  attractions  in 
itself,  nor  merely  as  a  matter  of  inditt'erence,  but  because  its 

*  The  Wonders  of  Elora,  by  Captain  J.  B.  Seely,  ch.  xix.,  p.  524 ;  second 
edition. 

!Annalci>,  tome  iii.,  p.  33. 
Secly,  ch.  xix.,  p.  475. 
Traveln,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  ii.,  p.  265. 
I  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  213. 
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perusal  is  the  only  condition  by  which  admission, to  the  school, 

and  ultimately  to  the  golden  harvest  beyond,  can  be  obtained. 

Its  instructions  are  received  listlessly,  and  speedily  forgotten."* 

Even  the  few  heathens  who  retain  their  copies  make  no  use  of 

them  whatever.     "  Though  many  of  us,"  said  one  of  them  to  a 

Protestant  missionary  in  Asiatic  Bussia,  "  have  the  Gospel  in 

our  possession,  we  never  peruse  it ;  and,  besides,  we  have  a 

sufQcient  stock  of  religious  writings  of  our  own."t    "  When 

men  take  credit,"  observes  a  Presbyterian  writer,  in  allusion  to 

such  facts,  "  in  permitting  the  Bible  to  have  a  place  on  the 

shelves  of  a  library  with  the  Shaster  and  the  Koran,  it  is  more 

than  evident  to  what  a  pass  their  toleration  has  come.":}:     Yet 

this  equivocal  liberality  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  is  still 

chronicled  in  missionary  reports  as  equivalent  to  a  conversion, 

though,  in  the  ease  of  all  the  poorer  recipients,  it  only  signifies 

that  "  the  injudicious  donor  possesses  the  means  of  temporal 

advancement, "§  while  his  gift,  if  retained  at  all,  will  only  be 

found,  as  Mr.  Irving  observes,  in  the  possession  of  that  worst 

class  of  Hindoos,  "  who  may  be  seen,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand 

and  a  petition  in  the  other,  soliciting  the  alms  of  Europeans," 

and  "whose  lax  morality  shocks  the  feelings  of  even  their 

heathen  countrymen."! 

Yet  these  proceedings  continue  as  actively  at  the  present 
hour,  in  spite  of  their  admitted  I'esults,  as  at  any  former  date. 
In  vain  the  most  unprejudiced  witnesses  protest  against  them. 
"  The  mere  distribution  of  Bibles,"  said  Dr.  Middleton,  the 
first  Protestant  bishop  in  India, ''  will  produce  very  little  efiect 
in  promoting  Christianity  among  the  natives."!  "  Many  of 
them  have  probably  gone  to  the  pawnbrokers,"  said  Sir  Charles 
Oakeley,  governor  of  Madras,  a  man  of  grave  and  religious 
character ;  and  he  added,  but  the  admonition  was  spoken  in 
vain,  "  the  ship-loads  of  Bibles  transmitted  to  India  are  in 
danger  of  being  worm-eaten  before  they  can  be  used  to  any 
salutary  purpose."**  "The  mission  at  Nagar,"  observes  a 
Presbyterian  writer,  "  has  given  up  distributing  books  and 
tracts,  finding  that  but  little  care  is  taken  of  them."tt  "  The 
general  impression,"  says  a  collective  report  of  all  the  principal 
missionary  bodies  in  India,  "  produced  by  a  very  lavish  gratui- 


*  Proesedings  ^the  South  India  Missionary  Conference,  p.  174  (1858). 

}Dr.  Smith's  History  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  vol.  i.,  p.  255. 
Indian  Mission,  of  tfie  Church  of  Scotland,  by  James  Mcfarlane,  D.D.,  p.  81 
§  Sindh.  by  Lieut.  Burton,  ch.  vi.,  p.  150. 
f  Theory  of  Cusif,  p.  140. 

1  Life  of  Bishop  Middleton,  by  Rev.  C.  Webb  Le  Bus,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  377 
**  MS.  Life,  by  liis  son,  the  very  Rev.  F.  Canon  Oakeloy.  , 
ft  Six  Years  in  India,  by  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  184. 
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tons  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  is  bad.  It  tends  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  Word  of  God,  breeding  contempt  for  it."* 
Yet  the  distribution  is  as  lavish  as  ever.  Lastly, — for  we  can- 
not attempt  to  exhaust  the  witnesses, — one  historian  of  British 
India,  lamenting  the  continued  failure  of  Protestant  missipns, 
declares  without  hesitation,  that  those  very  distributions  are  one 
of  its  chief  causes,  and  that  their  want  of  success  is  partly  due 
to  "  their  own  fault,  in  attempting  to  translate  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  most  diflicult  languages,  with  which  they 
were  most  imperfectly  acquainted  ;"t  while  another,  who  ridi- 
cules the  barbarous  versions  with  which  India  is  deluged, 
affirms  that  with  such  auxiliaries  "  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
English  missionaries  to  convert  India  is  a  waste  of  time, 
patience,  and  money.":}: 


•t"i 


CEYLON. 


ni.  The  third  sphere  of  missionary  labor  which  we  are  here- 
after to  visit  is  Ceylon.  Here  also  the  same  facts  recur.  Of 
one  of  the  many  Protestant  sects  in  that  island  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  relates  that,  "  they  have  printed  a  million  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thirty  millions  of  other  Christian  publications." 
Again,  speaking  of  the  single  year  1648,  the  same  authority 
says:  "The  prodigious  circulation  of  Christian  tracts  and 
translations  throughout  the  island  amounted  to  upwards  of  five 
million  pages,"§  or  nearly  seventeen  thousand  volumes,  of  three 
hundred  pages  each,  fhe  Church  of  England  missionaries 
alone,  as  Mr.  Bennett  noticed  in  1843,  had  "  already  distributed 
four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tracts."!  ^^^  t^^y  have  been 
distributing  them  ever  since.  We  shall  s^^e  presently  what  the 
Cingalese  did  with  them.  The  Americans  also,  as  Lord  Tor- 
rington  noticed  in  an  official  report,  "  had  printed  at  the  single 
establishment  at  Batticotta,  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty  volumes."^  And  their  prodigality  has 
been  emulated  by  all  the  other  sects. 

Let  us  come  at  once  to  the  question  of  results.  "  Tlie  version 
of  the  Scriptures  translated  by  the  Church  of  England  mis- 
sionaries at  Cotta,"  we  learn  from  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  was 

*  Proceedings  of  tlie  South  India  Mimonwry  Conference,  p.  237.  (Madras, 
1858.) 

f  History  of  Br'tish  India,  by  Charles  Macfarlane,  ch.  xxx.,  p.  375,  third 
edition. 

X  Ancient  and  Modern  India,  by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.,  and  P.  J.  Macken- 
rie,  Esq.,  ch.  27,  p.  520  (1851,  second  edition). 

§  Christianity  m  Ceylon,  ch.  vi.,  p.  285. 

XCeylon  and  its  Capabilities,  by  J.  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  P.L  S.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  61. 

^  (feylo9i,  Past  and  Present,  b^  Sir  George  Barrow,  ch,  vii.,  p.  162. 
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described,  even  by  their  own  nominal  converts,  as  "  bias- 
phernousy'*  "Two  versions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  in 
existence,"  writes  Lord  Torrington,  who  seems  to  have  over- 
looked a  third  by  the  Baptists,  "  both  provided  by  the  funds  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  one  by  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  other  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries ;  but 
though  their  respective  presses  are  within  six  miles  of  each 
other,  their  respective  versions  are  so  different,  and  both  of  them 
apparently  so  unsatisfactory,  that  a  youth  who  has  been  trained 
to  the  one  cannot  accommodate  himself  to  the  other,  and  a 
native,  though  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  our  lan- 
guage, finds  that  he  understands  the  Bible  better  in  English 
than  in  either  !"f 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  hear  that  the  Cingalese  make  exactly 
the  same  use  of  all  this  printed  paper  as  their  brethren  in  China 
or  Hindostan.     What  else  should  they  do  with  the  millions  of 
unintelligible  volumes  forced  upon  them?     "It  is  scarcely 
possible,    observes  a  learned  Protestant  critic  of  a  certain  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Ceylonese  Sacred  and  Historical  Books,"  "  for  a 
person  not  familiar  with  the  subject  to  conceive  the  extent  of  the 
absurdity  of  these  passages.":}:     Why  then  should  the  heathen 
be  blamed  for  acting  as  an  Anglican  missionary  relates  in  the 
following  curious  narratiVe  ?     "  The  people  came  round  me  in 
great  crowds,  and  held  out  their  hands  for  the  tracts.     ^  V3  dis- 
triburted  not  less  than  three  thousand.     A  great  many  oi"  those 
which  they  received  were  either  burned  or  torn  to  pieces.    Some 
were  torn  to  pieces  before  our  eyes  ;  others  were  stuck  upon  the 
branches  of  trees ;" — these  were  an  appropriate  homage  to  the 
native  gods,  whose  shrines  were  often  adorned  with  pictures  cut 
out  of  Protestant  tracts, — "  and  some  of  the  people,  more  impu- 
dent than  tlie  rest,  as  soon  as  they  had  received  them,  said  : 
*  These  are  fine  things  for  wadding  for  our  guns,  when  we  go  into 
the  jungles  to  shoot.'  "§ 


THE  ANTIPODES. 

rV.  The  natives  of  Australia  have  not  been  deemed  worthy  of 
any  translations  whatever,  either  of  Bibles  or  tracts.  As  their 
own  language  is  not  of  precise  or  critical  structure,  is  incon- 
veniently limited  in  its  vocabulary,  and  obstinately  defective  in 
its  inflections,  the  missionaries  have  apparently  abstained  from 

"■  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  ch.  vi.,  p.  268. 

}  Barrow,  ch.  vi.,  p.  163. 
The  History  of  Ceylon,  by  the  Hon.  Georg«»  Tumour,  introd.,  p.  20. 
J3  Recollections  of  Ceylon,  by  the  Rev.  James  Selkirk,  p.  419  ^844). 
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attempting  an  Australian  version  of  the  Bible.  If  they  spoke  a 
dialect  which  it  was  possible  to  imitate,  however  remotely, 
they  would  no  doubt  have  been  enriched  long  ago  with  the. 
accustomed  millions  of  Bibles  and  tracts ;  of  which  they  would' 
probably  have  made  much  the  same  use  which  the  animals 
who  roam  in  their  forests  might  be  expected  to  make  if  they 
received  a  similar  present. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  possessing  a  more  copious 
language,  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  more  liberal  manner.  In 
1840  the  Bible  Society  presented  ten  thousand  New  Zealand 
Testaments  at  once  to  this  people,  and  how  many  thousand  more 
at  other  times  probably  no  one  now  remembers.*  Dr.  Tiiomp- 
8on  mentions  "  sixty  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament" 
&spart  of  the  donation  which  they  received.f  The  intelligent 
Maori  can  now  also  read,  if  so  disposed,  and  in  a  language  pur- 
porting to  resemble  his  own,  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,''  and 
other  publications  of  the  same  order.  He  may  have  them  in 
millions  if  he  likes,  or,  indeed,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  Some- 
times, it  appears,  he  is  forced  to  buy  them,  and  upon  terms 
somewhat  unfavorable  to  his  own  interests.  Mr.  Earp  deposed 
in  1844,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
"  the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand  have  carried  on  a  great  trade 
with  books  printed  in  the  native  language."  He  also  informed 
the  House,  which  ordared  the  fact  to  be  printed,  that  "  the  mis- 
sionary used  to  exchange  his  tracts  for  pigs  and  potatoes  ;  and 
he  added,  in  familiar  phrase,  "  the  native  looks  upon  the  early 
missionaries,  in  fact,  as  having  done  him.";}: 

Apparently  the  native  had  good  reason  for  taking  this  gloomy 
view  of  the  transaction.  "The  attempt  to  turn  a  jargon,  like 
the  Maori,  into  a  pure  language,  by  the  missionaries,  says  a 
Protestant  writer,  "is  a  decided  failure,  and  the  words  they  have 
had  to  coin  are  ludicrous  samples  of  language  making :  very  few 
Maoris  understand  it."§  Other  witnesses  give  actual  examples 
of  the  native  comments  upon  it.||  Mr.  Jerningham  Wakefield 
says :  "  In  the  single  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  nearly  onu  hun- 
dred words  are.  represented  by  sounds  of  which  the  mean- 
ing has  to  be  explained  to  the  native."  He  adds,  that,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  "  they  must  first  be  instructed  in  the 
,  English  language,"  in  ordei  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own.^ 


.  m 


*  New  Zealand;  its  Advantages,  &c. ;  by  Charles  Terry,  P.R.S.,  p.  189. 
':  Ifeto  Zealand,  vol.  i.,  p.  313. 
Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  155  (1844). 
i  Letters  front  Wanganni,  p.  30  (1845). 

Se(^  Sacage  Life  in  Australia,  &c.,  by  George  French  Angas,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i., 
p.  13. 
1  Adventure  in  New  Zealand,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  178. 
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Is  it  wGnderful,  we  may  ask  in  conclusion,  if  "  many  of  the 
natives,"  as  Mr.  Fox  relates,  "  tore  up  their  Bibles  to  make 
wadding  for  their  guns?"*  or  if,  as  another  writer  notices,  with 
suppressed  indignation,  certain  volumes  of  "  Milner's  Church 
History  met  with  a  fate  little  anticipated  bv  the  writer,  of 
being  converted  into  New  Zealand  cartridges  ?"t  "Why  should 
the  New  Zealander  treat  the  Bible  more  reverently  than  the 
missionaries  themselves,  who  habitually  used  it  as  an  instrument 
of  barter  ?  "  There  is  one  form  of  illiberality  in  the  Church 
missionaries,"  says  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  that 
colony,  in  1845,  "  which  has,  in  an  especial  manner,  militated 
against  their  influence  ;  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  taking  pay- 
ment for  Testaments,  a  usual  price  being  a  good-sized  pig, 
value  thirty  shillings.    The  natives  complain  of  this  much.^'ij: 


OOEANICA. 

V.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  operations  of  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
cieties in  Oceanica,  a  few  cliaracteristic  facts  will  suffice, 
because  they  will  amply  illustrate  the  prudence  and  good  sense 
which  direct  such  proceedings,  as  well  as  their  gigantic  cost 
and  lamentable  result.  Let  us  begin  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  pleasant  isle  of  Tongataboo.  Mr.  Williams,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  a  good  deal  hereafter,  gave  the  following  account  of 
their  peculiar  privileges,  in  a  work  of  which  thirty-five  thousand 
copies  had  been  consumed  by  the  English  public  up  to  1841, 
and  probably  many  more  since.  "  Between  April,  1831,  and 
November,  1832," — that  is,  in  the  space  of  nineteen  months, — 
"  twenty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  copies  of  small  books,  con- 
taining five  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
pages,  had  been  struck  ofi*."  And  this,  which  might  have 
appalled  a  more  intellectual  people  than  the  dwellers  in  Tonga- 
taboo,  who  were  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  whole  operation, 
he  considers  "  delightful  evidence  of  the  untiring  diligence  of 
the  missionaries  who  supplied  the  raatter."§  What  effect  tlieir 
untiring  diligence  produced  upon  the  natives  we  shall  learn  in 
due  time. 

The  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  not  been  neglected. 
Fears  ago,  "  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  pages  had  been 

*  The  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand,  p.  83. 
+  The  Ooapel  in  New  Zealand,  by  Miss  Tucker,  ch.  viii.,  p.  93. 
i  New  Zealand  and  its  Aborigines,  by  William  Brown,  ch.  ii.,  p.  84. 
§  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  S.  Sea  Islands,  by  Rev,  John 
wllliaii.s,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  123. 
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printed  in  the  Hawaiian  dialect."*  The  allowance  of  Bibles 
and  tracts  in  this  case  was,  therefore,  nearly  thirty  times  greater 
than  that  accorded  to  ToTigataboo — which,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  complaint  d  of  the  unequal  distribution. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  were  always  particularly  favored. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago,  they  already  possessed  nearly 
ninety  million  pages  of  missionary  literature.f  How  utterly 
useless  this  costly  donation  has  been  to  them  we  learn  in- 
cidentally, in  1856,  from  an  English  Protestant  traveller,  who 
was  not  only  informed  by  the  native  governor  of  Mawhee  that 
"every  thing  that  concerned  the  native  race  he  believed  to  be, 
both  physically  and  morally,  retrograde  ;''^  but  was  also  assured 
of  the  unpleasant  fact,  that  "  a  capital  error  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  result,"  and  that  the  error  in  ques- 
tion was  now  so  manifest,  that  "  it  might  have  been  better  that 
their  tongue  had  never  been  reduced  to  rules  and  writing,  for 
very  few  books  could  ever  be  published  in  it.";}:  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  verdict  of  the  native  authority,  the  "capital 
error"  has  been  repeated  during  forty  successive  years.  In  the 
single  year  1825,  and  the  work  has  been  going  on  uninter- 
ruptedly ever  since,  the  issue  of  books  and  tracts  amounted  to 
"  seventy-eight  thousand. "§  But  this  soon  came  to  be  con- 
sidered meagre  and  trivial ;  for  when  they  had  circulated  mil- 
lions of  Bibles  and  tracts  in  any  country  without  producing  the 
smallest  effect,  the  only  remedy  which  the  failure  suggested 
to  the  distributors  was  to  circulate  millions  more.  In  the 
Hawaiian  group  this  process  was  continued  with  so  much 
vigor,  that  a  little  later  we  are  told  by  an  American  mis- 
sionary, who  evidently  thinks  it  a  subject  for  congratulation, 
— "  they  print  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  six  hundred  reanjs  of 
paper  in  a  year,  equivalent  to  twenty-two  thousand  volumes  of 
three  hundred  pages  each."||  This  is  the  work  of  a  single 
year,  and  is  merely  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  wants  of  tlie 
Sandwich  islanders  for  the  space  of  twelve  months.  It  is  clear 
that  the  whole  population  ought  to  be  employed  in  reading,  day 
and  night,  during  the  entire  period  of  their  existence ;  and 
even  then  they  Avould  probably  fall  into  arrears,  and  confess 
that  the  printers  had  beat  them.  What  effect  this  copious 
literature  has  really  produced  upon  them  we  shall  see  liere- 


^^■Bapj 


*  Jourral  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  47. 

t  Ilistoiy  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  Mission,  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble, 
I  cli.  viii.,  p.  150. 

X  Travels  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  by  S  S.  Hill,  Esq.,  ch.  viii., 
|p  141  (1856). 

^  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  tfie  Sandwich  Islands,  by  C.  S.  Stewart ;  introd, 
|p.  21. 

I  Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries,  by  Rev  Gavin  Struthers,  introd. 
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after ;  and  we  shall  learn,  from  Protestant  witnesses  of  all 
classes,  that  they  have  only  become  ten  times  more  vicious 
and  worthless  than  they  were  before  the  missionaries  arrived 
amongst  them. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble,  one  of  their  teachers,  has  told  us 
how  the  Bible  is  constructed  for  the  use  of  Sand^yich  Islanders. 
The  reader  will  judge  whether  the  heathen  in  China,  India,  and 
elsewliere  have  any  reason  to  complain  that  their  brethren  in 
the  Pacific  have  been  better  treated  than  themselves.  ^'-MancLO 
means  thought,"  Mr.  Dibble  informs  us,  "  and  io  means  true 
or  real;  so  the  combination,  vimiaoio^  is  used  for  faith."  The 
inquisitive  disciple  of  these  islands,  therefore,  if  he  can  read  at 
all,  and  if  he  has  not  used  his  Bible  for  some  purpose  not  con- 
templated by  the  donor,  has  now  the  opportunity  of  learning, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Bible  Society  and  its  intelligent  stipendiaries, 
that  Christian  faith  means  "  real  thought.''^  But  as  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  "  hope  and  charity,"  as  well  as  of  faith,  he  has 
considerably  increased  the  embarrassment  of  his  translators. 
"  Charity"  they  give  up  in  despair,  as  the  Sandwich  Islander 
knows  nothing  about  it,  has  no  word  by  which  to  express  it,  and 
has  even  unlearned,  thanks  to  European  example,  the  native 
courtesy  and  hospitality  which  used  to  do  duty  for  it.  But  as 
^'  hope  is  really  indispensable  to  creatures  looking  forward  to 
eternity,  they  resolved  at  least  to  secui-e  that  important  virtue. 
They  did  it  after  this  manner :  "  Manao  means  thought,  and 
lana  means  buoyant;  so  the  combination,  tnanaolana,  is  made 
by  us  to  express  hope  ;"*  froin  which  felicitous  combination  it 
follows,  that  whenever  a  Sandwich  Islander  conceives  the  timid 
"  hope"  that  he  may  one  day  reach  th(5  paradise  of  Christians, 
he  is  only  indulging,  though  he  would  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
hear  it,  in  the  pleasures  of  '''"buoyant  thought.''^  Whether  this 
can  be  considered  a  satisfactory  treatment  or  an  adequate  expo- 
sition of  the  Theological  Virtues,  we  need  not  consider  ;  but  we 
may  at  least  be  allowed  to  compassionate  the  unfortunate 
heathen  wjio  is  taught  by  such  masters  that  the  only  ditl'erence 
between  Christian  faith  and  hope  is  this,  that  the  one  is  "  real" 
and  the  other  "  buoyant"  thought. 

What  these  barbarians  of  the  Pacific  do  with  their  so-called 
"  Bibles"  wlion  they  get  them,  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire,  nor 
does  it  much  matter.  We  would  willingly  believe  that  they 
employ  them,  like  other  pngans,  for  domestic  purposes,  or  con- 
sume them  as  fuel,  but  it  apj)ears  they  make  a  much  less  inno- 
cent  use  of  them.     "  Many   circumstances  induced   luo  to 


*  Uhi  supra,  ch.  vH.,  p.  187. 
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believe,"  says  a  keen  and  impartial  observer,  "  that  they  con- 
sidered their  religions  books  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
they  did  their  household  gods."* 


AFBIOA. 


VI.  Africa  has  had  its  full  share,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
the  abundant  diffusion  of  religious  publications  which  the  Bible 
Societies  delight  to  distribute.  From  every  part  of  that  vast 
continent — north,  south,  east,  and  west — we  have  exactly  the 
same  reports,  both  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  "  Bibles,"  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  uniformly  applied.  The  west  sup- 
plies the  following  examples,  among  many  others: — 

There  is  an  African  dialect  culled  the  Mpongwe  (Gaboon),  of 
which  mention  may  be  found  in  ethnological  researches,  but 
probably  not  elsewhere.  Outof  tenderness  to  the  population  who 
communicate  their  thoughts  in  this  harmonious  tongue,  and 
perhaps  because  it  was  "  easy  of  acquisition  to  strangers,"t  the 
rrotestant  missionaries  had  already  printed,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  one  hundred  and  eighty -five  tliousand  pages  of  more  or 
less  Christian  instruction,^  and  they  have  been  printing  ever 
since.  But  as  their  vocation  was  to  print,  perhaps  they  might 
as  well  print  Mpongwe  as  any  thing  else.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  nobody  to  read  their  books,  for  their  own  official  report 
acknowledges,  in  1845,  that  the  "mission  church,"  while  it 
numbered  eleven  official  members,  had  only  attracted  "  eiffht 
natives."  But  if  the  Africans  did  not  read  their  books,  they 
were  ingenious  enough  to  find  another  use  for  them.  In  the 
same  year,  M.  Bessieux  writes  from  Gaboon  that  he  had  lately 
witnessed,  in  company  with  the  other  European  residents,  "  a 
grand  distribution,  by  one  of  the  ministers,  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  among  the  negroes  ;"  and  that  "  scarcely  had 
the  children  got  possession  of  the  sacred  book,  when  we  saw  the 
leaves  of  the  Bible  converted  into  pretty  kite8."§ 

Sometimes,  in  other  parts  of  the  west  coast,  they  do  read  the 
Bible ;  but  only,  says  Mr.  Cruickshank,  a  friend  and  patron  of 
the  missionaries,  to  "  wrest  texts  to  suit  their  views,  and  to 
minister  to  their  inclinations  and  wants."!  Many  examples 
given  by  other  writers  are  too  shocking  for  quotation.  Mr. 
Duncan  also  observes,  with  remarkable  candor,  that  "  a  partial 
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*  Beechey'8  Voyage  to  the  Paeijk,  vol.  i ,  ch.  ix.,  p.  806. 
+  Equatunal  Africa,  by  Puiil  B.  Du  C'huillu,  app.,  p.  475 
i  The  Ymr  Book  of  MmiiniH,  by  Elijali  Hoole,  p.  !]44. 
fe  Anmth,  vol.  viii ,  p.  75. 
I  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast,  vol.  11.,  ch.  Iv.,  p.  70. 
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education,  by  merely  reading  the  Scriptures,  is  only  the  means 
of  making  them  more  perfect  in  villany."* 

Of  the  too  celebrated  Surinam  Negro-English  version,  of 
which  even  the  Bible  Societies  appear  to  have  been  ashamed, 
we  need  not  give  any  description.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  it. 
There  are  some  forms  of  irreverence  with  which,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  one  may  reasonably  declineto 
make  acquaintance.  Even  a  Presbyterian  writer,  not  easily 
offended  by  any  thing  proceeding  from  such  a  source,  complains 
of  it  as  "  most  ludicrous,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  that 
decorous  and  seemly  garb  in  which  the  word  of  God  should  be 
presented  to  the  public."t 

South  Africa  furnishes  its  due  contingent  of  similar  facts.  Of 
the  Kaffir  version.  Dr.  Colenso,  a  Protestant  bishop  in  South 
Africa,  relates,  that  even  "  the  word  for  God,  now  commonly  in 
use  among  the  missionaries,  has  no  meaning  whatever  for  the 
Kaffirs."!  The  Kev.  Mr.  Calderwood  goes  still  further,  and 
declares,  in  1858,  with  a  good  sense  peculiar  to  himself,  "  The 
plan  of  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  generally  speak- 
ing a  bad  one  anywhere,  would  bo  doubly  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Kaffirs. "§  Colonel  Napier  adds  the  statement,  which  we  might 
have  anticipated,  that  "our  attempts  at  conversion  have  hitherto 

J)roved  an  utter  failure,  and  the  Kaffirs,  it  is  well  known,  have 
ately  converted,  to  our  cost,  the  Missionary  Bibles  into  ball- 
cartridges  or  wadding."! 

The  North,  though  less  frequented  by  Protestant  missionaries, 
who  have  always  declined  to  measure  themselves  with  Ma- 
hometans, reveals  the  usual  trace  of  their  passage.  In  1859, 
we  are  told  by  a  French  traveller,  "  a  Protestant  clergyman 
inundated  Tetuan  with  New  Testaments  furnished  by  the  inex- 
haustible simplicity  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  decamped  amidst 
the  hisses  of  the  people,  and  his  books  were  cast  into  the 
flames.  "^^  Mr.  Richardson,  the  African  explorer,  adds,  from 
his  own  observatioi',  the  characteristic  fact,  that  one  reason 
why  the  Mahometans  of  North  Africa  despise  the  Bible,  "is  the 
crabbed  and  miserable  language  into  which  it  is  translated."** 
Finally,  East  Africa  affords  exactly  the  same  evidence  as  the 
other  divisions  of  the  continent.     Let  two  examples  suffice. 

*  Trmeh  in  W.  Africa,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  803. 
TJie  Edinhurgh  Chnstian  Jvnti'vetor,  December,  1829. 
Ten,  Week*  in  Natal,  by  J.  W.  ColenBo,  D.  D.,  p.  ."SO  (1855). 
Caffre^  and  Caffre  MisHovs,  ch.  ix.,  p.  120. 
,  Eicurdoiis  i.i  Southern  Afnca,  by  Lleut.-colonel  E.  Elers  Napier,  vol.  ii.. 
ch.  xxii.,  p.  442.  ' 

1  Le  Maioc.  par  M.  Li?on  Godard,  p.  40. 

*»  TrnwlH  in  tlie  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  by  James  Rlcliardson,  vol.  i..  ch.  v.. 
p.  167  (lb48;. 
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Mrs.  Colonel  Elwood  having  presented  an  Arabic  Testament  to 
one  of  the  tribes,  was  filled  with  sanguine  hopes  because  "  they 
requested  permission  to  take  it  home  to  peruse."  "  But  alas  I 
whilst  we  were  indulging  in  most  pleasing  speculations  .... 
scarcely  an  hour  elapsed  ere  our  Testament  was  returned  to  us." 
Yet  these  intelligent  barbarians,  who  refused  to  learn  religion 
from  a  book,  and  waited  for  the  living  voice  of  apostolic 
preachers,  "  accepted  with  thankfulness  some  Arabic  spelling- 
books."*  Mr.  Mansfield  Parky ns,  a  capable  and  perfectly  im- 
partial authority,  tells  of  "  missionaries  in  Abyssinia," — they 
have  been  expelled  since  his  visit, — "  who  sit  under  a  tent,  and 
distribute  Bibles  indiscriminately  to  all  who  happen  from 
curiosity  to  come  in.  Among  the  many  persons  I  have  met 
with  who  had  received  them,  one  man  in  particular  had  two 
copies  given  to  him,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he 
sold  the  same  evening  for  a  jar  of  beer,  and  got  drunk  on  the 
strength  of  it.  ...  I  am  convinced  that  our  good  friend  iu 
question,  far  from  being  able  to  read,  never  knew  the  meaning 
of  a  single  prayer  of  any  sort  or  description.  Another  man 
whom  1  knew,  a  native  priest,  received  a  copy.  He  could  read 
it.  The  missionary,  perceiving  that  he  appeared  to  set  little 
value  on  the  book,  told  him  to  be  careful  of  it,  as  its  cost,  even 
where  it  was  made,  was  considerable  (I  believe  six  dollars). 
Tlie.  priest  very  naively  answered :  '  Ah !  I  am  unworthy  of 
so  costly  a  gift  I  Take  back  your  Bible  and  give  me  one  dol- 
lar ;  it  is  enough  for  me.'  "f 

Dr.  Lewis  Krapf  confesses,  in  1860,  that  he  carried  with  him 
to  Abyssinia,  "  thirty  chests  fall"  of  Bibles,  and  actually  dis- 
tributed "  nearly  eight  thousand  ;"  and  though  the  distribution, 
as  wo  shall  see  hereafter,  was  singularly  unfruitful,  he  gravely 
recommends,  after  retiring  from  the  country,  that  "more  Bibles 
should  bo  distributed  among  them.":}:  Mr.  Parkyns,  however, 
— speaking  especially  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  "  the  country 
with  which  1  am  acquainted,  and  where  so  many  Bibles  were 
distribute.',"— says,  "Of  what  use  can  Biblen  possibly  be  iu 
Abyssinia?  First,  who  can  read  ?"  And  then  comes  the  usual 
fact :  "  The  use  to  which  the  many  Bibles  given  away  in  this 
country  are  commonly  applied  is  the  wrapping  up  of  snufl',  and 
such  like  undignified  purpose8."§  If  it  is  the  duty  of  England 
t<»  furnish  Abyssinia  with  paper  for  such  objects,  it  might  at 
loiist  be  done  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  I.idia,  &c..  by  Mrs.  Colonel  Elwood,  vol.  i.,  Let- 
tor  :{4,  p.  yso. 

f  Lifo  in  Abysdnia,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xil.,  pp.  153-<)  (1853). 

i  Tvacela,  \Stc.,  in  Eanter:   Afrien,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  ijewls  Krapf,  ch.  vil.,  pp. 
85-100  ;  ch.  viii.,  pp.  lll-4.>.  (1800). 
g  P.  155. 
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YII.  Throughout  the  Levant,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  millions  of 
Bibles  and  tracts  have  been  diBperBcd,  of  much  the  same  literary 
value,  with  partial  exceptions,  and  witii  no  great  variety  of 
result.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  a  report  to  the  Malta  Bible  Society, 
says :  "  The  bishop  of  Seio,  a  truly  learned  man,  regrets,  in 
behalf  of  his  own  nation,  the  vulgarity  of  that  version  which 
has  been  printed  for  the  GreekH.'^  Many  new  attempts  have 
been  made  since  then,  and  Homo  have  been  more  successful.  If 
tliere  is  a  work  which  requires,  not  only  the  most  delicate 
precision  of  knowledge  and  refinement  of  scholarship,  but  a 
combination  of  all  the  iiighest  intellectual  gifts,  it  is  certainly 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  Tlie  framers  of  the  English 
version,  so  conspicuous,  in  Hpito  of  its  defectb,  for  beauty  and 
melody  of  diction,  were  evidently  of  this  t/pinion.  Yet  many  of 
the  modern  missionaries  who  have  ventured  upon  the  arduous 
task,  which  imj^liea  the  perfect  inastery  of  at  least  two  languages, 
far  from  knowing  that  into  which  tlicy  proposed  to  render  it, 
appear,  from  thuiir  official  compositions,  to  have  had  only  a 
slender  acquaintance  with  their  own. 

Mr.  Strickland,  the  luHtorian  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
relates  of  one  of  the  Greek  vei'Mions,  as  if  he  really  believed  the 
anecdote,  that  "the  Ionian  li'thh  Society  had  sent  thousands  of 
copies  to  the  suffering  Greekn,  many  of  whom  were  seen  reading 
the  sacred  pages  while  encumped  in  expectation  of  the  enemy." 
It  is  due  to  liim  to  add,  that  he  was  not  the  original  inventor  of 
this  fiction,  M'hich  had  been  actually  published  by  the  English 
Bible  Society  in  one  of  their  reports  ;  but  it  sliould  have  been 
told  of  any  but  Greeks,  and  eHj)ecially  Greek  soldiers,  who 
would  be  surprised  to  find  themselveH  the  heroes  of  such  a  tale. 
Mr.  Strickland  nn'g'4  have  known,  and  probably  did  know, 
that  even  the  (ireek  clergy,  as  a  countryman  of  his  own 
indignantly  relates,  not  ordy  make  no  use  whatever  of  the 
Protestant  Bibles  forced  unon  thein,t  but  often  diligently 
collect,  in  order  to  commit  llicm  to  the  flames.  He  might  have 
known,  what  American  miHsionaries  in  Greece  have  found  to 
their  cost,  that  the  bible-distributors  in  that  land  have  been 
chastised  by  the  civil  tribunals  with  tine,  imprisonment,  and 
exile  ;  while  the  ecclesiaHtlcjal  authorities,  as  the  mortified  agent 
of  an  English  Society  rcHentlnlly  records,  "have  alwat/s 
strenuously  opposed  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  modern 

*  Quoted  in  Amntir.  Journal,  vol,  vl.,  p,  ROH. 

t  Dr.  Kobiubon,  liibluAU  UmaiclieH  in  Valentine,  vol.  i.,  8.8,  p.  146. 
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Greek."*  He  might  have  known,  that  the  Bibles  presented  to 
the  monastery  at  Mount  Sinai  "  remain,"  as  a  Protestant 
traveller  observes,  and  will  always  remain,  unread  on  the 
dusty  shelves."!  It  was  not  impossible  for  him  to  have 
known  also,  that  in  1854,  the  schismatical  Greek  patriarch, 
worried  out  of  his  habitual  apatliy  by  aggressive  "missionaries," 
published  an  encyclical  letter,  in  whicn  he  not  only  warned  all 
his  nation  against  the  emissaries  of  the  Bible  Society,  but 
described  the  latter,  eoa  cathedra,  as  "  satanical  heresiarchs  from 
the  caverns  of  hell.":]:  Finally,  if  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  an  historian  should  be  acquainted  with  facts  with  which 
everybody  else  was  familiar,  Mr.  Strickland  might  at  least 
have  been  warned  by  the  candid  confession  of  an  English 
Protestant,  long  resident  among  tliQ  Greeks,  who  honestly 
exposes  this  particular  fiction  as  "  an  astounding  misrepre- 
sentation of  tlie  Bible  Society,"  and  then  adds  the  emphatic 
declaration, — "  I  have  been  a  good  deal  among  the  Greeks,  and 
often  at  Smyrna,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  reading  the 
Bible,  nor  do  I  believe  has  any  Englishman  there."§ 

It  is  quite  true,  however,  as  Mr.  Strickland  reports  with 
undue  elation,  that  vast  numbers  of  Bibles  have  been  distrib- 
uted among  them,  and  that  Greeks  have  even  sometimes  been 
the  agents  in  doing  it.  But  this  singular  fact  is  fully  explained, 
when  we  learn  from  Mr.  Jowett  that  "  the  Bible  Society  grants 
a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  person  employed  to  sell 
them."  This  condition  being  duly  announced  to  one  Procopius, 
"chief  agent  of  the  (schismatical)  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,"  that 
intelligent  Greek  eagerly  replied,  "  Send  me  the  books,  and  I 
shall  immediately  begin,  and  when  I  have  furnished  the 
patriarchate  with  the  Scriptures,  I  will  circulate  them  else- 
where."! No  doubt  he  would,  and  all  over  the  world  if 
necessary,  with  so  attractive  a  recompense  in  view. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  notice,  in  passing,  the  fate  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  Russia,  which  gives  the  law  to  Greece,  and 
whose  example  is  commonly  followed  by  all  the  Photian  sects. 
Founded  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1813,  by  the  permission  of 
Alexander,  then  under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Krudener, 
it  was  peremptorily  suppn  ^ed  as  early  as  1826  ;  and  Schnitzler 
relates,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  this  catastrophe  was  the 


*  Journal  of  a  Deput(  tion  to  the  Bant,  vol.  ii.,  p.  504  (1864). 

t  Till',  Golden  Horn,  &c.,  by  Clmrlos  Jumcs  Monk,  M.  A.,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  xiv., 
p.  101(1851). 

X  Journal  of  a  Deputntion  to  the  Eaut,  vol.  ii.,  p.  310. 

t^  Adiiiiriil  Slado,  Jticordu  of  Travel,  vol.  ii.,  p.  470. 

I  V/irixtiini  Ikscarchcs  in  the  Mtditeiranean,  by  Kov.  W.  Jowett,  app.,  p.  428, 
third  (tditiou. 
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certain  individuals 


"had  been 


unexpected  discovery,   that 
making  a  criminal  use  of  the  Bible.' 

It  is  true  that  at  a  later  period  the  prohibition  was  relaxed, 
but  after  a  peculiarly  Muscovite  fashion.  "  Missionaries  may 
indeed  introduce  Bibles  in  any  given  quantity,"  we  are  told, 
"  but  let  them  only  venture  to  attempt  to  convert,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  Church,  but  a  heathen  or  idolater,  to  any 
form  of  worship  but  its  own,  and  Siberia  stares  them  and  their 
proselyte  in  the  face."t 

Perhaps,  also,  the  indifference  of  the  authorities  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Protestant  Bibles  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  they  are 
found  to  produce  no  more  effect  in  Russia  than  elsewhere. 
"  A  total  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies"  i/i  Bibles 
and  tracts  was  scattered  along  both  banks  of  the  Volga  by  Dr. 
Henderson  and  his  companions,  and  produced  as  much  spiritual 
fruit  as  the  same  number  of  blank  leaves  would  have  done. 
The  Nogai  Tartars  were  enriched  with  a  costly  donation  of 
"  copies  of  the  Tartar  New  Testament,"  but  "  one  of  us  found," 
says  Henderson,  "that  few  of  them  had  been  circulated,  and 
that  the  Tartars  manifested  little  disposition  to  receive  them.":j: 
It  *vould  occupy  too  much  space  to  trace  minutely  the  results 
of  Bible  distribution  in  other  European  countries,  nor  do  they 
strictly  belong  to  our  subject.    Everywhere  their  history  is  the 
same.    Their   manufacture  furnishes  a  revenue  to  agents  in 
England,  and  their  distribution  to  agents  abroad  ;  but  this  is  the 
only  end  which  they  serve.    In  France  a  single  agent  "  effected 
in   the  course  of  one  year  the  distribution  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments. "§    Yet  Protestantism   haa 
neitlier  enlarged  its  borders,  nor  changed  its  character,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation.     In  1841,  "it  was  hardly  possible," 
we   are  told,   "to  find   twenty  pasteurs  who   confessed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity   and   the   Atonement."!     In    1847, 
Dr.   Clark,  an   Episcopalian   minister,  once  more  described 
French  Protestantism  as  "a  cold  formalism,  and  a   sort  of 
rational  Christianity,  with  which  David   Hume  would  have 
found  no  fault."^    lie  only  omits  to  add,  that  it  was  the  unre- 
stricted use  and  t^lie  individual  interpretation  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  which  ./ccasioned  this  dismal  apostasy. 

In  l^or'Aigal,  the  only  appreciable  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  Bible  Society  is  this,  that  the  residents  in  Lisbon  and  its 

*  Histoire  Intime  de  la  Rusm,  notes,  p.  473. 

{Jievelations  of  Russia,  prof.,  p.  23. 
Biblical  Researches  in  Russia,  by  E.  Henderson ;  ch.  xvi.,  p.  381 ;  ch.  xviii., 
p.  427. 

(Strickland,  ch.  xxx.,  p.  26t). 
Report  ofForeiffii  Aid  Soriety,  December,  1841. 
Glimpses  uftlie  Old  World,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  -143. 
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suburbs  find  that  all  the  articles  which  they  obtain  from  the 
public  markets,  and  especially  fruit,  butter,  and  fish,  come  to 
tliem  enveloped  in  sheets  of  the  Protestant  Bible.  The  better 
class  of  lortuguese  see  in  this  fact  only  a  proof  of  the  irrsv- 
erence  which  leads  to  such  profanation. 

In  Spain,  as  a  Protestant  writer  informs  ue,  Mr.  Borrow's  ex- 
pedition "  was  not  only  a  most  complete  and  entire  failure,  but 
of  such  a  nature  as  entirely  to  defeat  any  future  attempt  of  the 
same  kind."  "  Hardly  any  Spaniard  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
subject,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  had  ever  heard  either  of  the 
expedition  or  the  individual !"  On  the  other  hand,  the  reprint 
of  the  Valencia  Bible,  which  was  taking  place  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  "  supposes  a  large  demand,"  he  observes,  "  as  it  is  rather 
an  expensive  work."*  But  if  Mr.  Borrow's  Bibles  failed  to 
attract  attention  in  Spain,  where  every  peasant's  child  is 
familar  with  the  sacred  mysteries  of  revelation,  their  distribu- 
tion produced  a  certain  effect  in  London.  The  fruit-dealers  of 
that  metropolis,  as  an  English  reviewer  noticed  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Borrow's  costly  exci.  jion,  were  surprised  to  find  that  they 
received  during  several  weeks,  togetlier  with  their  customary 
Spanish  imports,  a  continual  supply  of  mutilated  Guspels,  and 
fragments  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  1  aul.  1.;  was  in  this  way  that 
Mr.  Borrow's  Bibles  returned  to  England. 

Mr.  Urquhart,  who  evidently  adopted  the  Spanish  rather 
than  the  English  estimate  of  Mr.  Borrow,  was  able  to  discover 
that  one  of  his  most  effective  tales,  conspicuous  for  minute 
precision  as  to  names  and  places,  was  deplorably  inaccurate 
m  every  particular.  "  The  Alcalde,  to  whom  I  told  the  storv, 
contented  himself  with  repeating  the  writer's  name,  and  laugh- 
ing long  and  quietly."t  Mr.  Borrow,  who  became  a  hero  in 
England,  appears  to  liave  been  only  a  jest  m  Spain. 

It  should  be  added,  that  even  the  directors  of  the  Bible 
Society  have  learned  a  lesson  in  this  case  ;  and  while  they  assure 
their  subscribers,  "  we  can  but  heave  the  sigh  of  sorrow,  and 
drop  the  tear  of  pity,"  they  confess  "  that  all  action,  as  regards 
Bible  distribution,  is  for  the  present  suspended  in  this 
country.":}: 

Every  land  furnishes  examples  of  the  same  kind.  English 
Bibles  are  found  everywhere,  and  everywhere  equally  profit- 
able. In  Austria  this  is  their  fate :  "  two  t'cars  ago,"  says 
Mr.  Kohl,  "  several  wayon-loads  of  Bibles  fell  into  the  hands 


*  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  1843,  by  Captain  Widdrington,  R.  N  ,  vol.  ii., 

I  aot. 

t  The  Pillars  of  Hercules,  by  David  Urquhart,  Esq.,  M.  P.  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  79 
(1850). 
t  Abstract  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  the  B.  F.  B.  S.,  p  2  (1862). 
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of  the  Bohemian  custom-liouse  officers,  by  whom  they  are  kept 
to  the  present  day  under  lock  and  key."* 

Italy,  and  especially  Piedmont,  have  lately  excited  the  hopes 
of  English  Protestants.  The  national  sympathy  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  usual  present  of  Bibles,  and  with  the  usual  result. 
"  I  pass  every  day,"  says  the  Times'  Own  Correspondent,  "  a 
little  bookstall  under  the  Turin  porticoes  in  Yia  di  Po;  its 
shelves  are  groaning  under  the  weight  of  Bibles,  but  the  old 
woman  who  offers  them  for  sale  lias  a  perfect  sinecure  of  it."t 

Yet  some  of  the  Piedmontese,  weare  assured  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  "  do  read  the  Bibles  offered  to  them  ;  but  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  is"  only  to  find  arguments  against 
religion,  and  "  without  the  slightest  belief  in  them  beyond  their 
mere  use  for  the  occasion.":}: 

In  Switzerland,  the  cradle  of  Calvinism,  and  in  its  most 
Protestant  canton,  a  report  of  the  so-called  Berne  Synod  lately 
announced,  that  "of  every  ten  householders  there  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  one  who  now  believes  in  God  and  Christ,  or  makes  anv 
use  of  the  Scriptures,"^ — a  result  produced  by  the  use  which 
they  made  of  them  in  former  times. 

In  Germany,  where  millions  of  Bibles  have  been  distributed, 
and  where  the  right  to  use  them  without  restriction  was  first 
established,  "  there  is  no  book,"  says  Tholiick,  "  less  studied 
than  the  Bible ;  amongst  a  hundred  Christian  households  there 
is  scarcely  one  to  be  found  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
still  read."! 

In  England,  where  every  peasant  can  obtain  a  Bible  for  a  few 

5)ence,  the  results  have  hardly  been  more  beneficial  to  religion, 
^n  the  educated  classes  we  now  witness  the  rapid  growth  of 
indifference  or  unbelief ;  in  the  clergy  such  increasing  discord  of 
opinion,  that  hardly  two  can  be  found  in  the  same  town  holding 
identical  views;  and  among  the  masses,  as  the  late  census 
revealed,  utter  ignorance  of  the  Christian  faith  among  upwards 
of  five  millions  of  *. ae  poi)ulation,  so  that  in  many  regions  of 
Great  Britain  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  given  place  to 
heathenism. 

But  it  is  time  to  resume  our  observations  in  more  distant  lands. 
Persia  has  not  been  neglected  by  the  Bi'jle  societies  of  England 
and'Anierica.  The  Shah  was  induced,  we  are  told,  to  sanction 
by  his  "firman"  the  introd;i:,tiou  of  P'-jtestant  Bibles,  with  the 

*  Avstna,  by  J.  Q.  Kohl ;  p.  67,  English  edition  (1843). 
+  The  Times,  April  29,  18G2. 

;  17ie  Itnlitin  Valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  by  tlie  Rev.  S.  W.  King,  M.A., 
F.I{.«.S.,ch.x.,  p.  227(1858). 
8  Dollingf^r,  The  Qhurch  and  the  Churches,  p.  217. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  325. 
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politic  view  of  gratifying  "  the  worthy  ar.d  respectable  Sir  Gore 
Onseley,  envoy  extraordinary  from  hr  Jilajesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain."  But  our  informant  addc  immediately,  that  "he 
and  his  courtiers  would  rather  spit  upon  them."  Melancholy 
facts  attested  this  perverse  disposition.  A  certain  Protestant 
missionary,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  coreligionists,  was  uncon- 
scious of  any  other  mode  of  converting  unbelievers,  "with  much 
toil  and  bribery  smuggled  some  translations  amongst  them." 
Convinced  at  last  that  he  was  laboring  in  vain,  this  gentleman 
returned  to  England ;  but  "  on  his  quitting  Persia,  they  con- 
temptuously tore  them  up  in  his  presence,  and  trampled^them 
in  the  dirt." 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  English  writer  who 
records  this  characteristic  incident,  and  who,  in  spite  of  national 
predilections,  was  constrained  to  compare  "the  religious  feeling" 
of  the  Persians  with  the  apathy  of  "  the  cold,  calculating  Prot- 
estant," was  only  tempted  to  an  amiable  pleasantry  by  his 
experience  of  the  results  of  Bible  distribution.  "  It  is  aston- 
ishing," he  remarks,  "to  see  the  zeal  which  animates  these 
people,  literally  '  pressing  forward'  to  their  temples,  and  with- 
out any  adventitious  aid  of  Koran  societies.^''* 

Armenia  and  Syria,  of  which  we  are  hereafter  to  speak  more 
fully,  deserve  at  least  a  brief  allusion.  In  the  former  country 
— where  American  benevolence  expends  fifty  thousand  dollars 
yearly,  with  results  which  will  be  found  worthy  of  our  attention 
— theProtestant  missionariesdistributed,  in  the  single  year  1845, 
more  than  two  million  pages  of  print ;  and  the  total  issue  by  the 
Americans  alone,  in  thatsingleprovinee,  or  rather  in  a  small  ^jart 
of  it,  had  reached  at  the  same  date  seventy-five  million  pages.f 
Yet,  as  the  learned  Eugene  Bore  observes,  "  the  people  cannot 
understand  their  faulty  and  inaccurate  translations,  even  when 
they  know  how  to  read  ;":{:  and  have  so  little  need,  as  Dr.  Bo- 
dev.stedt  candidly  intimates,  of  the  miserable  Protestant  versions 
flung  among  them,  that  tiiey  "  had  an  excellent  translation  of 
the  Bible"  many  centuries  before  Protestantism  began  to  exist.§ 

In  Syria  also,  in  one  twelvemonth,  they  printed  one  million 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  pages,  in  the  single  city 
of  Smyrna  they  had  printed,  fifteen  years  ago,  "more  than  thirty- 
two  million  pages,"|| — for  what  class  of  readers  it  would  be  im- 
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*  Three  Tears  in  Persia,  &c.,  by  George  Fowler,  Esq.,  vol.  i.,  ch,  x.,  p.  127  : 
ch.  XV.,  pp.  193-196  (1841). 

t  Iloole,  p.  401. 

i  Armenie,  par  M.  Eugene  Bon'',  p.  138. 

i?  Life  ill  the  Caucasm  and  the  East,  by  Friedrich  Bodenstedt,  vol.  I.,  part  3, 
p.  59  (od.  Wndditiffton'. 

J  Obsercations  in  the  East,  by  J.  P.  Durbin,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxxv.,  p.  294. 
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possible  to  gness.  But  the  constant  repetition  of  these  figures, 
always  amounting  to  millions,  becomes  monotonous. 

Two  or  three  characteristic  examoles,  however,  may  be  added, 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  both  the  wisdom  of  these  reckless 
distributions,  which  constitute  tlie  leading  feature  of  Protestant 
missions  to  tlie  lieathen,  and  the  ingenuousness  of  the  agents 
who  superintend  them.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Samuel,  who  was  sent 
on  an  expedition  to  Bagdad  which  he  calls  "  a  Missionary  Tour," 
relates,  that  at  Bassora  the  Mahometans  displayed  such  eager- 
ness to  obtain  his  Bibles,  that  "  his  house  was  surrounded  by 
tliousands  of  Mussulmans,  who  all  ei'iedfor  hooks.'"*  In  a  single 
day  ho  flung  among  them,  lie  says,  "  about  two  thousand  single 
Gospels  of  St.  John,"  besides  a  due  proportion  of  tracts  and 
other  publications.  And  this  pleasing  incident  was  narrated  by 
impassioned  orators  at  many  a  bible-meeting  both  in  England 
and  America,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  confiding  audiences.  It  was 
a  great  encouragement  to  licar  that  even  "  the  Mussulmans,"  so 
long  obdurate,  had  at  last  begun  to  "  cry  for  books."  It  is  true 
that  the  talc  was  improbable,  but  this  only  gave  it  additional 
interest.  The  Mahometans  are  the  least  likely  people  in  the 
world  to  act  the  part  ascribed  to  them  by  Mr.  Samuel.  "  The 
Bible,"  says  one  who  lived  among  them,  "  hardly  excites 
curiosity  enough  in  them  to  take  it  up  and  read  a  single  verse. 
I  have  often  onered  it  to  them  to  read,  but  they  have  refused  to 
oi)en  the  book."f  And  an  English  clergyman  notices  that  when, 
some  years  ago,  five  or  six  hundred  Bil)le8  were  distributed  at 
once  in  Constantinople,  the  Sultan  issued  a  firman — no  doubt 
at  the  suggestion  of  others — commanding  all  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  "  to  cast  them  into  the  flames,  and  reduce  them  to 
ashes. "if  Mr.  Samuel,  however,  says  he  overcame  all  these 
difticulties,  and  that  Bassora  was  the  scene  of  his  triumphs. 

Unfortunately,  another  traveller  followed  closely  in  the  track 
of  the  unsuspecting  Mr.  Samuel,  and  arrived  at  Bassora  in  time 
to  attest  two  curious  facts ;  the  first,  that  Mr.  Samuel  had 
narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces  by  his  admiring  Mahom- 
etan disciples,  who  "all  cried  for  books" — a  fate  which  he  only 
escaj)ed  by  a  timely  flight ;  and  the  second,  that  the  people  of 
Bassora,  more  reverential  than  Protestant  missionaries,  anxious, 
as  tliey  said  themselves, "  that  a  book  which  Mahometans  as  well 
as  Christians  consider  sacred  might  not  be  trodden  under  foot, 
resolved,  that  the  volumes  should  all  be  thrown  into  the  river, 


*  Missionary  Tour  through  Arabia  to  Bagdad,  by  Rev.  Jacob  Samuel, 
ch.  xxiv.,  p.  230. 

f  Richardson,  vol.  i.,  cli.  v.,  p.  157. 

;  Oonstantinople,  &c.,  by  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  LL.D.,  vol.  ii.,  app.,  p.  {iOl. 
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and  this  order  was  accordingly  execnted."*  Such  was  the  real 
version  of  Mr.  Samuers  adventures,  and  such  the  fate  of  his 
Bibles,  which  are  now  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Euphrates. 

Another  Protestant  missionary,  who  visited  Tiflis,  Kars,  and 
£rzeroum,and  was  almost  as  skilful  in  the  composition  of  otiicial 
reports  as  Mr.  Samuel,  "  sent  his  books  for  sale  through  the 
bazaars  and  streets."  When  nobody  would  5wy,  he  offered  them 
gratis.  The  population  being  still  apathetic,  he  dropped  them, 
as  a  last  resort,  in  the  markets.  "  He  heard  of  eight  of  his 
books  being  torn  to  pieces  ;"  and  finally,  the  Eadi  and  Mufti 
declar-d,  that  so  strong  was  the  popular  feeling  against  him, 
if  he  should  be  killed  tliey  could  not  be  re8ponsibIe."f  And 
then  he  decamped, — fully  prepared,  however,  to  give  the  usual 
account  of  his  triumphant  labors,  and  of  the  obligations  of 
Mahometans  to  the  Bible  Society. 

A  still  more  curious  instance  is  afforded  by  a  well-known 
Protestant  missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  conspicuous 
amongst  his  order  for  energy  and  vivacity,  but  also  for  some- 
what romaiitic  narratives  of  his  own  victories,  in  many  lands 
and  over  many  people.  In  these  days  of  universal  travel  and 
easy  locomotion,  s;  ch  tales  are,  to  say  the  least,  imprudent; 
because,  sooner  or  inter,  they  are  sure  to  encounter  the  critical 
analysis  of  some  impartial  witn.ess,  who  deals  with  these  fables 
as  Fontanier  did  with  the  inventions  of  the  inaccurate  Mr. 
Samuel.  Dr.  Wolff — who  reluctantly  confesses  that  "  the  Jews 
in  Damietta  sent  back  the  Bibles  I  had  given  them,"  and  that, 
"  at  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  burnt  several  of  the  New  Testaments 
I  gave  to  them"! — has  filled  volumes  with  the  history  of  his 
own  successes,  espeoially  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  Later 
travellers,  who  walked  in  his  footsteps,  thus  correct  the  aberra- 
tions of  his  self-love.  "I  have  frequently,"  says  Captain  Wil- 
braham,  "heard  Persians  boast  of  having  worsted  in  argument 
the  well-knownfhiissionary,  Wolff."  §  But  here  are  still  more 
curious  revelations  of  the  same  kind.  Meshed  and  Bokhara, 
like  Bassora,  are  a  long  way  off,  and  far  removed  from  the  high- 
way of  European  tourists ;  and  Dr.  Wolff  evidently  believed, 
like  Mr.  Samuel,  when  he  recounted  his  own  apostolic  fortitude 
and  missionary  triumphs  in  these  ancient  and  remote  cities,  that 
he  was  at  least  quite  safe  from  the  unseasonable  corrections  of 
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*  Na/rrativ6  of  a  Mission  to  India,  by  V.  Fontanier,  Vice  Consul  of  France  at 
Bassora,  cIi.  xvi.,  p.  344. 

f  Missionary  Researches  in  Armenia,  by  Eli  Smith  and  H.  Dwight,  Letter 
iv.,  p.  73. 

\  Journal,  pp.  152-244. 

§  Travels  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  Provinces  of  Russia,  by  Captain  Richard 
Wilbraham,  ch.  xxxiv.,  p.  880. 
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any  other  writer.  Yain  confidence !  "  The  selamliks,  bows, 
and  benedictions,''  says  General  Ferrier,  who  fortunately  trav- 
ersed these  regions  on  his  way  from  Persia  to  the  Punjaub, 
"  whicli  Dr.  Wolff  talks  of  having  received  on  his  entering 
Bokhara,  existed  only  in  his  own  fertile  imagination.  The  little 
children,  instead  of  kissing  the  hem  of  his  robe,"  as  he  compla- 
cently relates,  "  abused  and  threw  stones  at  him.  This  increased 
his  feai-s,  and  he  endeavored  to  propitiate  all  who  came  near 
him  with  money  and  presents.  The  first  day  of  the  Doctor's 
reception  by  the  Emir  Nasser  Ullah  Khan,  he  was  in  such  a 
state  of  alarm  that  he  did  not  seem  to  know  where  he  was ;  he 
could  not  recognize  the  persons  near  him  ;  his  language  was 
incoherent,  and  he  trembled  violently.  The  Emir  observed 
this,  and  had  pity  upon  him.  Take  this  wretched  man  home, 
he  said  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  is  incapable  of  con- 
versing, and  the  terror  he  manifests  distresses  me."* 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  mode  in  which  such  reputations  are 
sometimes  acquired,  and  even  permanently  maintained,  in  the 
British  Isles,  tliat  a  new  work  by  Dr.  Wolff  is  announced  by 
his  London  publishers,  in  1860,  as  "The  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures of  Dr.  Wolff,  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  great 
Bokhara  Missionary.''^  \ 

But  if  Dr.  Wolff  could  thus,  announce  himself  in  England, 
his  name  appears  to  have  attracted  less  honor  in  the  supposed 
scenes  of  iiis  triumphs. 

"  When  I  returned  to  Meshed,"  says  Ferrier,  "  the  English 
agent,  Mollah  Mehdi,  was  furious  against  Dr.  Wolff,  who  had 
published  a  letter  in  an  eastern  paper,  saying  that  he  had  con- 
verted the  Mollah  to  Christianity.  '  Ho^y,'  he  said,  '  could  I 
be  converted  by  the  mediation  of  that  crazy  man  ?  May  the 
head  of  Wol^  be  covered  with  cinders  !  May  he  go  blind  for 
having  told  such  a  falsehood  1'  I  could  only  console  him  by 
promising  to  send  a  letter  from  him  to  Dr.  Wolff,  in  which  he 
would  desire  him  to  retract  his  statement."  % 

Sucii  examples  are  instructive  ;  and  here  is  one  more  of  the 
same  kind.  Dr.  Holt  Yates,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  "  the  great 
Bokhara  Missionary,"  informs  us,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a 
certain  occasion  a  cargo  of  Bibles  from  Smyrna  to  Salonica. 
The  Greek  crew,  less  devout  than  their  countrymen  described 
by  Mr.  Strickland,  thinking  him  a  fit  subject  for  their  playful 
malice,  assured  him  that  "  a  pirate"  was  following  the  vessel. 
Here  was  another  trial,  and  he  endured  It  with  his  usual 
fortitude.     "  He  insisted,"  says  Dr.  Yates,  "  on  the  sailors 

*  Caravan  Journeys  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  &c.,ch.  ix.,  p.  128,  ed.  Seymour, 
f  The  l\mes,  May  11,  1800. 
X  Ch.  xxxi,,  p.  488, 
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putting  for  land,  leaving  his  clothes  and  his  Bibles  on  board, 
and  alter  wandering  about  for  three  days  without  food,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  governor  at  Saloniea,  in  a  piteous 
plight ;  cut  and  bleeding  from  the  thorns  and  rocks,  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  Minsulman  authorities,  who  fed  and 
clothed  him,  and  sent  him,  by  his  own  desire,  to  Malta."  A 
Ulemah,  however,  "  declared  that  he  must  either  be  very  wicked 
or  mad,  and  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  live,  he  should  be  locked 
up."* 

Dr.  Wolff  himself,  who  was  an  active  agent  of  the  Bible 
Society,  furnishes  a  suitable  appendage  to  these  anecdotes, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  he  used  to  offer  his  Bibles  even  to  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  though  they  were  as  incapable  of  reading  them 
as  their  own  camels,  because  one  of  them,  to  whom  he  had  prob- 
ably given  something  besides  a  Bible,  "  promised  to  get  it  read 
whenever  any  one  came  to  his  house  who  could  read."t 

Mr.  Walpole,  who  visited  the  same  lands  a  few  years  later, 
makes  the  following  judicious  reflection  upon  Bible  distribution 
in  the  homes  of  the  Arab  and  Mahometan :  "We  vend  our 
Bibles  as  we  vend  waste-paper.  Is  the  Koran  treated  thus? 
No  instance  can  be  shown  where  a  good  Moslem,  whatever  his 
distress,  will  sell  his  heaven-sent  book.  They  generally  give  it 
as  a  present,  or  exchange  it.":j:  And  Mr.  Coleridge,  alluding 
to  the  universal  profanation  of  the  Scrij^tures,  so  carelessly  flung 
about  by  Protestants  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  says :  "  1  ask 
myself,  what  idea  these  persons  form  of  the  Bible,  that  they 
should  use  it  in  a  way  in  which  they  themselves  use  no  other 
bookf'l  ^ 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude,  and  we  can  hardly  do  so  more 
appropriately  than  by  the  following  description,  given  by  Ad- 
miral Sir  Adolphus  Slade,  of  the  actual  results  of  Bible  distribu- 
tion in  thpi  Levant :  "  The  lavish  distribution  of  Bibles,"  he  says, 
"  is  distressing  to  behold.  Did  the  members  and  supporters  of 
the  Bible  Society  know  how  they  go^  how  they  are  received,  they 
would  infinitely  prefer  giving  their  money  to  their  poor  couutiy- 
men.  But  then  the  patronage  of  appointing  missionaries, 
Bible  distributors,  &c.,  would  cease.  Let  us  examine  what 
becomes  of  these  books. 

,  "  Bibles  are  given  to  the  Turks,  printed  very  rationally  in  the 
Turkish  character, — one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  two 
hundred  cannot  read !  A  Turk  takes  one  of  them  as  he  would 
a  treatise  on  fluxions,  or  a  life  ol  Lord  Bacon,  and  with  about 

*  Modern  History  of  Egypt,  by  W.  Holt  Yates.  M.D.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv„  p.  592. 

f  Journal,  p.  176. 
The  Aitaayrii  by  the  Hon.  P.  Walpole,  vol.  iii..  cli.  iii.,  p.  77. 
S  Literary  Meinains  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  vol,  i.,  p.  830. 
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as  much  interest  ...  he  either  keeps  it  as  a  curiosity,  or  tears 
it  as  waste-paper.* 

"  The  Hebrews  take  the  Bible  with  great  pleasure,  because 
saving  them  expense :  they  carefully  destroy  the  New  Testa- 
rnents,  and  place  the  Old  Testaments  in  their  synagogues,  sneer- 
ing at  the  donors. 

"The  Albanians  make  wadding  for  their  guns  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Society's  Bibles,  if  they  liave  no  other."f 

And  so  he  continues  an  enumeratiofi,  which,  coupled  with 
what  we  have  already  heard  of  the  fate  of  Protestant  Bibles  in 
so  many  (»ther  parts  of  the  world,  brings  us  naturally  to  the 
conclusion  suggested  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Admiral  Slade,  that 
the  Bible  Society, — which  has  never  converted  a  single  soul  in 
any  region  of  the  earth,  and  in  England  itself  has  seen  a  growth 
of  practical  heathenism  so  exactly  proportioned  to  its  own 
development,  that  at  length  five  millions  of  our  population  are 
officially  declared  to  "  profess  no  religion  whatever," — is  simply 
a  vast  and  successful  organization  for  supplying  the  heathen 
world  gratuitously  with  waste-paper.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  its  subsisribers  deem  this  a  worthy  object,  and  not  too 
dearly  purchased  by  the  millions  which  have  been  expended 
upon  it.  The  Apostles  adopted  a  different  mode,  or  Christi- 
anity would  have  been  still  in  its  cradle. 


AMEBIOA. 

VIII.  When  we  have  given  two  or  three  examples  of  the 
same  proceedings  in  America,  though  far  from  exhausting  a 
subject  which  admits  of  ampler  illustration,  we  shall  liave  said 
enough  for  our  present  purpose.  In  1846,  the  single  tribe  of 
Choctaw  Indians,  and  others  were  treated  quite  as  liberally, 
was  enriched  by  the  donation  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  printed  pages;  from  which  we  infer  that  these  judi- 
cious savages  spend  their  leisure  time  chiefly  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  This  was  apparently  the  impression  of  the  Protes- 
tant agents ;  for  two  years  earlier  this  favored  tribe  had  al- 
ready received  from  the  same  quarter,  but  without  exhausting 
their  mental  activity,  three  million  forty-eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ]>ages  of  Bibles  and  tracts.:}:    So  much  for 

*  An  ontliusiaHtic  tlistrlbutor  of  Bibles  nays  of  ono  of  tlio  Turkish  vorsionB 
fabricjitrd  by  tlie  Biblo  Society, "  tlien!  is  not  a  pafjfo,  nor  scarcely  a  verse,  in  tJio 
vohnne  tlinf  does  not  contain  sometliing  or  otlier  of  nn  ol)jectional)lo  nut  iire." — 
The  Turkixli  New  Tentaniein  inatpuhlt' af  I)t fence,  by  Dr.  Henderson  ;  pref.,  j).  xiv. 

{Records  of  TnieclHin  Turkty.  &c.,  cli.'xxvii., 'p.  r»18. 
lidiyion  in  the  U.  H.  of  America,  by  Kev.  U.  liuird,  book  viii.,  ch.  iiL 
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the  Choctaws.  Tlie  Cherokees,  perhaps  because  they  had  dis- 
played a  less  eager  appetite  for  Bacred  literature,  bad  only  ob- 
tained up  to  the  same  date  two  millions  two  hundred  and 
three  thousand  two  hundred  pages ;  but  we  may  believe  they 
were  satisfied  with  this  lesser  quantity,  which  represents  con- 
siderably more  than  seven  thousand  volumes  of  three  hundred 
pages  each.  The  Sioux,  great  contemners  of  studious  habits, 
were  put  off  with  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pages  ;  and 
the  Ojibbeways  received  something  under  a  million.  We 
shall  see  hereafter,  by  the  ample  confessions  of  the  mission- 
aries, what  use  they  made  of  them. 

But  even  the  donations  to  Choctaws,  Sioux,  and  Ojibbeways, 
are  perhaps  surpassed  by  that  offered  to  the  Nipmuks,  or  Na- 
ticks,  at  an  earlier  period.  Mr.  Eliot,  as  Dr.  Douglas  notices 
in  his  History  of  America,  translated  the  Bible  into  their  lan- 
guage. "  It  was  done  with  good  design,  but  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  otiosorum  hominum  negotia.  Of  the  Naticks,  at 
present  (1745),  there  are  not  twenty  families  subsisting,  and 
scarce  any  of  these  can  read.  Cui  bono  .^"*  Dr.  Livingstone 
also  mentions  an  equally  profitable  version  by  the  same  hand, 
which  the  celebrated  African  traveller  calls  "  God's  word  in  a 
language  which  no  living  tongue  can  articulate,  nor  living 
mortal  understand."! 

We  arc  approaching  the  end,  but  must  not  conclude  without 
observing,  that  even  the  natives  of  South  America,  though 
Christians,  have  been  remembered  with  favor  by  Protestant 
Bible  Societies.  Tliree  thousand  three  hundred  Spanish  Biblea 
were  sent  at  one  time  to  Mexico,  and  many  more  afterwards, 
as  well  as  a  due  supply  to  Brazil,  Buenos  Ay  res,  Chili,  New 
Grenada,  and  other  provinces.  Dr.  Olin,  the  Wesleyan  presi- 
dent of  the  college  at  Harvard,  honestly  records  of  one  of 
these  operations,  tliat  it  was  "  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make 
some  impression  on  the  native  Catholic  population ;"  but  the 
mission  established  with  that  object  at  Buenos  Ayres  failed  so 
decisively,  that  he  prudently  adds, — "  We  trust  it  will  inspire 
the  board  with  great  caution  in  entertaining  new  projects  for 
missions  among  Catholics.":}: 

Of  a  similar  attempt  in  Brazil,  less  ingenuous  historians  of 
the  same  nation  relate,  with  much  animation,  that  "there  was. 
a   rush   of  applicants  for  the  sacred  volume."    They  even 
roconimcnd    urgently  "  a  missionary  colporteur  to  go  from 


*  History  of  the  Indians  of  North  Amenca,  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  book  v., 
ch.  vii.,  p.  114. 
\  Mmiouary  Travels  in  South  Africa,  ch.  vi.,  p.  115. 
i  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  43{J. 
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colony  to  colony  throughout  Brazil  witli  Bibles  and  tracts." 
Dr.  Olin's  counsel  was  perhaps  more  judicious ;  for  even  if 
their  narrative  were  true,  it  would  only  prove, — since  they  do 
uot  pretend,  after  a  residence  of  many  years,  to  have  gained 
so  much  as  a  siiigle  proselyte, — that  when  the  Brazilians  had 
received  their  Bibles,  they  were  only  the  more  confirnied  in 
their  own  faith.  They  confess  too,  that  they  had  entertained 
the  not  unreasonable  suspicion,  that  the  "rush"  only  indicated 
"  that  some  plan  had  been  concerted  for  getting  the  books  de- 
stroyed."* And  an  English  clergyman  ascertained,  thirty 
years  ago,  not  only  that  Brazil  had  less  need  of  these  gentle- 
men than  they  supposed,  but  that  "the  noble  public  lite)-<?ry 
institution  at  Eio  Janeiro  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its 
collection  of  Bibles,  more  extensive,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
library  in  the  world."t 

At  the  town  of  Mendoza,  in  the  Pampas, — for  no  place  is  too 
remote  or  obscure  to  escape  attention, — an  English  missionary 
agent  relates,  in  1840,  that  he  oflered  his  Bibles  to  a  book- 
seller for  sixpence  each,  but  that  "  after  remaining  on  his  shelf 
for  some  days  without  a  purchaser,  he  recommended  me  to 
withdraw  them  as  unsalable."  So  he  desired  him  to  give 
tliem  away. J 

In  Guatemala,  another  English  distributor  was  peremptoi-ily 
ordered  by  the  President  to  quit  the  country,  and  suffered  what 
he  calls  a  "  violent  cxtramission  from  the  capital."  This  mis- 
sionary relates,  in  1850,  that  he  vainly  invoked  the  protection 
of  Mr.  Chatfield,  the  British  consul,  who  "  declined  to  inter- 
fere, and  rudely  ordered  me  to  leave  the  consulate."  He  pro- 
poses, however,  to  resume  his  distributions,  "so  soon  as  the 
door  shall  be  again  opened  in  Providence" — of  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  there  appears  no  immediate  prospect.^ 

In  the  capital  of  New  Grenada,  we  learn  from  a  Times  cor- 
respondent in  1860,  "  all  the  Bibles  distributed  by  the  London 
Bible  Society  were  collected  and  burnt  in  the  public  square." 
The  British  minister,  it  is  added,  was  indignant,  "  but  the 
American  minister  was  present,  countenancing  the  outrage."! 
Perhaps  the  latter  was  sutiiciei'tly  intelligent  to  comprehend 
thiit  the  act  was  a  protest,  not  against  the  Bible,  but  only 
against  the  Bible  Society.  lie  may  also  have  known, 
tiiat  in  this  very  city,  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  studied 


*  Brazil  and  the  BrazUians,  by  Kev.  D.  P.  Kiddor,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  C. 
Fletcher,  ch.  xiv.,  pp.  250-340. 
I  Noticfifi  of  Brazil,  by  Kov.  R.  Walsb,  LL.D.,  vlo.  i.,  j).  438. 
I  A  Vixit  to  the  IiidianK  of  Chili,  by  Captain  Allen  F.  (lardinor,  p.  45. 
^  The  Gonpul  in  Ventral  'Aiiierica,  l)y  Rov.  F.  Crowe,  cli.  xiv.,  pp.  Cll,  78,87. 
jl  The  Tiiim,  Fobrimry  26,iW0. 
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with  so  much  zeal  and  success,  even  in  the  public  schools,  that 
the  schol.irs,  as  a  British  officer  reported  thirty  years  ago,  "  ac- 
qr.iited  themselves  excessively  well  in  replying  to  questions  in 
tlie  Old  and  New  Testament."^  They  had  apparently  not 
much  need  of  the  doubttul  translations  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  might  be  pardoned  for  throwing  its  present  into  the  fire. 

Lastly,  the  liev.  Waltei  Dolton  relates, — as  if  to  enforce  Dr. 
Olin's  prudent  admonition,  and  to  show  that  the  warning 
applied  equally  to  evry  part  of  South  America, — that  in  Chili 
also,  to  which  State  nnother  cargo  of  Protestant  Bibles  had 
been  dispatched,  a  general  procession  of  the  inhabitants  was 
formed,  "  and  they  were  burnt  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  "t 

Such,  by  the  *,estimony  of  their  own  agents,  have  been  the 
unvarying  results,  without  so  much  as  a  solitary  exception,  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world,  of  that  almost  incredible 
dispersion  of  Bibles  which  even  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
operations  of  ^^ible  societies,  both  English  and  American,  has 
disclosed  to  i.  /  aployed  in  all  lands  for  the  vilest  purposes, 
despised  by  t  ■  A-e  enlightened  heathen  for  their  vulgarity 
and  incoherence,  cast  into  the  eea  by  Mahometans,  and  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  by  Christians,  not  a  trace  remains,  after  a 
brief  space,  of  the  millions  of  books  with  which  vague  religious 
sentiment  has  inundated  the  world. 

Yet  the  Bible  Society,  whose  operations  we  have  been 
obliged  to  notice  thus  tediously  because  of  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  those  of  Protestant  missions,  constantly  appealing 
to  the  one  religious  instinct  which,  however  barren  in  actual 
results,  is  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  English  mind,  has  outlived 
the  conscientious  j>rote8ts  of  its  own  agents,  as  well  as  the  more 
animated  and  scientific  assaults  of  its  enemies.  In  vain  the 
most  learned  and  competent  witnesses  expose  the  hollowness  of 
its  boastful  pretensions.  "  It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh, 
"  that  among  the  European  languages  in  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  printed,  or  assisted  in  printing,  the 
Scriptures,  there  is  not  one  into  which  the  Scriptures  had  not 
been  already  translated  !"  But  this  does  not  prevent  its  orators 
from  asserting,  with  calm  self-possession,  that  but  for  its  labors 
those  versions  would  have  been  unknown.  Vainly  Dr.  Marsh 
cites,  amongst  other  examples,  their  Polish  version.  "  We 
shall  find,"  says  that  learned  person,  but  he  only  wasted  his 
words,  "  that  besides  four  editions  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  two 
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*  Journal  of  a  liemderice  in  Golotnbui,  by  Captain  C^iarles  Stimrt  Cochrane, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  287. 
t  Iiicidents  of  a  Crum  to  Californui,  ch,  vi.,  p.  1G8  (1851). 
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of  the  New  Testament,  published  by  the  Catholics ;  besides  two 
editions  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  four  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, published  t  .  .e  8ocinian» ;  net  less  than  nine  edi  tions  of 
th'3  whole  Bible,  f  eight  oditiong  of  the  Xew  Testament,  have 
been  published  1  iie  rollBh  (Jalvinists."  And  then  he  adds, 
that  since  "the  yt'eat  body  cf  tlie  Polish  nation  consists  of 
Catholics,  and  of  tlie  remainder  the  majority  consists  of  Jews," 
fifteen  editions  of  the  whole  Jiible  ^xrAfovHeen  separate  versions 
of  the  New  Testament  might  have  satisfied  the  wants  of  th» 
country,  or  at  least  admonished  the  Bible  Society  not  to  pretend 
that  Poland  owed  the  Bible  to  English  zeal.  But  the  Bible 
Society  knew  its  subscribers,  and  only  smiled  at  Dr.  Marsh.* 

And  not  only  have  the  directors  of  this  institution  dispersed 
their  crude  and  nnprofitable  translations,  to  the  grievous  detri- 
ment of  Christianity,  in  lands  which  the  providence  of  the 
Church  had   endowed  with  truer  versions  long  before  this 
Society  had  come  into  existence ;  not  only  have  its  own  agents 
discovered,  by  persot.al  experience  and  observation,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  published  accurate  translations  of  Holy 
Scripture  in   the  language  of  every  people  whom  she  has 
gathered  into  her  fold  ;  th<!y  have  even  confessed,  with  unex- 
pected candor,  that  many  of  these  have  actually  been  appro- 
priated by  that  very  Socioty  which  loudly  boasts  to  have  every- 
where taken  the  initiative,  and  then  circulated  as  its  own  work ! 
Thus,  in  1818,  we  are  told,  "the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  purchased  jne  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
ancient  Armenian  1'estament  from  the  Armeno-Catholic  College 
in  the  island  of  St.  Lazarus,  Venice;  .  .  .  subsequently,  still 
larger  numbers  were  procured  i'rom  the  same  quarter,  and  put 
in  circulation  chiefly  among  the  Armenians  of  Turkey."f    The 
Amharic  version — the  prinei]>al  dialect  of  Abyssinia — prepared 
with  great  labor  at  Cairo  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
consul,  was  also  purchased  by  the  English  society  with  a  simi- 
lar object.|     The  Arabic  version  v^iich  the  J3ible  Society 
formerly  circulated  in  Syria,  was  also,  as  Mr.  Jowett  confesses, 
"the  Propaganda  edition,"  printed  at  Itome  in  1671,  more 
than  a  century  before  that  Society  was  created,  "  expressly  for 
the  use  of  the  Arabian  Chnstians."§    Of  the  £thiomo,  c  ^e  of 
their  own  agents  says, — "In  former  times  the  Etliiopic  was 
much  cultivated  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries ;  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  the  Naw  Testament  in  that  language."!     The 

*  An  Inquiry  relatm  to  tti*  B.  arid  F.  Bible  Society,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D., 
p.  67. 

IDwight's  Chrintianityin  Tu/rkey,  di.  \.,  p.  19. 
Ahymnie,  par  M,  A,  N.  l)(tMV(!rgori»,  p.  89. 
ItcMarches,  &c.,  app.  p,  40U. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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same  thing  is  true  of  the  Tartar  version,  which  was  published, 
as  Neander  admitc,  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  Protes- 
tant missions  began  ;*  it  is  true  of  the  Chinese,  in  which,  as 
Mr.  Medhurst  allows,  the  Church  anticipated  the  Sects  by  more 
tliaa  two  centuries  ;t  it  is  true  of  the  Cingalese,  in  which  Mr. 
Harvard  found  a  copy,  "the  work  of  some  Roman  Catholic 
missionary,"  at  least  as  remote  in  its  origin  ;:j:  it  is  true  of  the 
Persian,  in  which  tongue  the  Gospels  were  published  at  Katfa 
in  1341  ;§  it  is  true  of  the  jRu.man,  which  was  printed  at  Al- 
caia  in  1515,  and  again  at  Venice  in  1518,  though  Alexis,  the 
father  of  Peter  the  Great,  could  hardly  find  a  copy  of  the  Sla- 
vonic Scriptures  in  the  whole  Russian  empire;!  it  is  true  of 
the  Polish  and  all  European  dialects,  as  well  as  of  the  Coptic, 
Tamv.l,  Annamite,  Malayaliin,  and  many  other  oriental  ver- 
sions.    And  thus  it  is  proved,  b^  the  evidence  of  their  own 
witnesses,  that  even  in  "Jiat  which  they  have  boastfully  claimed 
as  their  peculiar  work,  the  Sects  have  only  done,  tardily  and 
without  fruit,  what  the  Church  had  already  accomplished  in  all 
lands  with  such  signal  success,  that  her  enemies  have  eagerly 
appropriated  the  treasures  which  she  had  lavishly  dispensed, 
though  they  could  only  present  to  their  disciples  a  mutilated 
counterfeit  of  gifts,  which  in  their  rude  hands  lost  all  their 
value.     Even  in  their  boasted  distribution  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  confess  that  they  have   but  circulated  borrowed  gold, 
which  turned  to  dross  at  their  touch.     "The  best  translations 
of  foreign  Bibles  issued  by  our  Bible  Society,"  says  one  who 
was  himself  a  distributor  of  thousands,  "are  reprints  from 
those  made  by  the  Propaganda  at  Rome!"^^    In  China  and 
India  we  have  seen,  by  their  own  admissions,  how  the  Protes- 
tant translators,  while  attempting  to  imitate  the  Catholic  ver- 
sions, only  succeeded  in  caricaturing  them,  through  lack  of 
mental  and  literary  qualifications.     "  In  the  field  of  philology," 
says  Sir  John  Bowring,  repeating  the  eulogy  so  often  pro- 
nounced by  men  of  oriental  learning,  "the  world  owes  much 
to  Catholic  missionaries ;"  yet  their  I*rotestant  imitators  could 
not  even  make  any  profitable  use  of  their  labors,  though  their 
own,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  were  founded  upon  them. 
Tlie  very  books  which  they  used,  even  their  dictionaries  and 

*  History  of  the  Ohristian  Religion,  and  Church,  vol.  vii.,  p.  76. 

!  China,  &c.,  cli.  ix  ,  p.  i248. 
Narratice  of  the  Mission  to  Ceylon,  by  Kev.  W.  Harvard,  introd.,  p.  64. 
t^  The  Crimea;  its  Ancient  and  Modern  History  ;  by  the  Hev.  Tlioraas  Mil- 
nor,  M.A. ;  ch.  v..  -  130. 

II  Itechcrches  hutoriques-  sur  I'origine  des  Sarmates,  des  Esclavons  et  de» 
S!a,rs,  pur  Mgr.  do  Bohusz,  Archevucjuo-  do  Mohilevv ;  tome  iii.,  ch.  xxvii.,  p. 
53 1.    (St.  I'ctorHburg,  18ia.) 
11  Traeels  and  J'''-.:itures  of  Br.  Wolf,  ch.  ix.,  p.  182. 
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grammars,  were  not  unfreqnently  borrowed  from  Catholic  mis- 
Bionaries.  Thus  Dr.  Marsliinan,  of  Serarapore, — whose  own 
compositions,  like  those  of  Carey,  have  been  abandoned  as 
worthless  even  by  his  co-religionists, — acknowledged  that  he 
"  owed  his  first  sight  o "  Latin-Chinese  dictionary  to  the  po- 
liteness of  the  Catlioli^  .issionaiy,  Pere  Rodriguez,  who  had 
spent  twenty  years  in  C  ^na."*  In  like  manner,  when  Schree- 
ter,  an  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  wished  to 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  Bootan  dialect,  "  he  obtained 
a  manuscript  dictionary,  Tibet  and  Italian,  the  work  of  some 
Romish  missionary."t  And  in  our  own  day,  we  find  in  South 
America  an  English  Protestant  agent  encouraging  a  missionary 
of  his  sect  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Chilian  Indians,  because 
"in  this  study  he  will  be  materially  aided  by  a  dictionary  com- 
piled by  the  early  Popish  missionaries  ;"|  while  in  the  north- 
ern continent,  the  capture  by  the  English  of  the  papers  of  the 
martyr  Sebastian  Rasles,  we  are  told  was  an  "important 
event,"  because  amongst  them  "there  was  found  a  vocabulary 
of  the  Abenaki  language,  which  the  missionary  had  compiled, 
and  which  has  been  preserved  to  this  day.  '§ 

But  though  they  appreciated,  they  commonly  used  thege  in- 
dispensable aids  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment,  and 
even,  when  they  thought  they  could  do  so  with  safetv,  affected 
to  be  themselves  the  authors  of  the  very  works  of  which  their 
own  were  only  a  feeble  and  inaccurate  copy.  "  Indeed,"  sayb 
one  who  was  himself  a  linguist,  a  Protestant,  and  a  missionary, 
"  there  are  not  greater  plagiarists  than  some  of  the  missioi.'- 
aries."||  And  in  this  singular  commerce  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  rivalry  between  Russians  and  Protestants.  Thus  Klap- 
roth  detected  that  the  descriptive  part  of  Timkowski's  well- 
known  work  on  China  "is  taken  almost  entirely  from  that  of 
Father  Gaubil,  whom,"  the  great  orientalist  significantly  adds, 
"  M.  Timkowski  has  forgotten  to  name."!^  In  like  manner,  when 
M.  Papin  asked  the  Protestant  director  of  the  English  college  at 
Malacca,  in  1834,  for  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  grammar  of  Father 
Premare,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Notitia  Lingim  SiniccB, 
which  had  been  reprinted  at  the  college,  the  following  singular 
fact  was  revealed  :  "  When  we  asked  the  minister  for  it  under 
this  name,  he  appeared  astonished,  having  never  known  of  the 
existence  of  Father  Premare,  much  less  that  he  was  the  author 


*  Chinese  Grammar,  by  J.  Marahman,  D.D.,  preface,  p.  2. 

+  Periodical  Accounts,  vol  i.,  p.  00. 

;  Gardiner,  Visit  to  the,  Indians  of  Chili,  ch.  vi.,  p.  190. 

i  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  p.  940. 
Woltt;  ch.  xi.,  p.  a05. 
\  Timkowski's  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii ,  p.  137 ;  note  by  Klaproth. 
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of  this  Grammar ;  for  though  it  is  simply  a  literal  translation  of 
that  of  the  famous  Jesuit,  tlie  Protestant  editor  had  attributed 
to  himself  the  whole  merit."*  And  once  more :  "  When  the 
late  minister  Morrison,  of  Canton,  after  having  procured  the 
Chinese  Dictionary'  of  Father  Basil,  printed  i;  anew,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  learned  world  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of 
it."  The  last  case  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Klaproth, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  who  not  only  suspected  the  lar- 
ceny, but  detected,  by  actual  collation,  that  it  was  very  clumsily 
executed,  and  that  "Morrison's  edition  was  full  of  faults."t 

And  now  we  may  conclude.     We  have  heard  enough,  per- 
haps too  much,  both  as  to  its  principle  and  its  result,  of  the 
method  by  which  the  Protestant  communities  seek  to  convert 
the  heathen  world.     \i&  principle  was  not  only  unknown  to  the 
Apostles,  but  emphatically  condemned  and  disavowed  by  every 
act  of  their  missionary  career ;  its  result  has  been — on  the  one 
hand,  a  wider  and  more  universal  profanation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  than  the  evil  spirits  could  have  accomplished  by  any 
less  etfective  agency  ;  on  the  other,  to  confiriri,  and  even,  in  a 
certain  sense,  to  justify  the  pagan  world  in  rej(;cting  a  religion 
presented  to  them  after  such  a  fashion.    We  are  now  to  com- 
pare* this  method,  in  every  i)rovince  of  the  earth,  with  all 
fidelity  and  minuteness,  with  that  earlier  one  which  St.  Panl 
employed  in  the  first  century,  St.  Augustine  in  the  sixth,  St. 
Francis  iii  the  sixteenth,   and  which   Catholic  missionaries 
throughout  the  world  still  pursue  in  our  own  day.    The  Church, 
we  shall  see,  does  not  attempt,  any  more  than  her  first  Apostles 
did,  to  convert  the  heathen  world  by  the  circulation  of  books 
which  were  not  given  for  any  such  purpose,  which  pagans  could 
not  possibly  understand,  even  if  they  were  correctly  translated, 
and  which  Miey  have  only,  as  their  distributors  sorrowfully  attest, 
abused,  ridiculed,  and  defiled.     But  she  knows  what  her  Lord 
has  given  her  in  this  treasure,  and  how  to  use  it.     "  I  have  con- 
versed with  many  Catholic  ecclesiastics,"  is  the  honest  confes- 
sion of  one  who  spent  a  fruitless  life  in  the  distribution  of  Prot- 
estant Bibles,  "  and  never  have  I  heard  one  voice  lifted  up 
ag'.Mst  it  •  all  that  they  require  is,  that  the  edition  be  conform- 
able to  the  authorized  text.":]:     Wlien  Dr.  Wolff  visited  the 
school  of  the  Spanish  friars  at  Damascus,  he  relates,  that  "  to 
his  utter  astonishment  he  found  that  the  pupils  (several  hun- 
dreds of  them)  had  Arabic  Testaments  and  Arabic  Psalters, 
printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  a  Spanish 


*  Annates,  tome  viii.,  p.  585. 

+  Ap.  Tinikowski,  vol.  i.,  cli.  ix.,  p.  350  (1827). 

i  Journal  of  liev.  James  Connor,  in  Jowett's  App.,  p.  453. 
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friar,  who  superintended  the  school,  said  to  Joseph  Wolff,  'Thus 
we  promote,  and  ever  have  promoted,  the  faith  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church.'  "*    There  is  nothing  in  this  fact  to 
astonish  a  Catholic.    Before  the  Sects  were,  the  Church  had  so 
well  guarded  that  sacred  Book,  that  the  chief  heresiarch  of 
modern  times  confessed,  "  but  for  her  they  would  never  have 
received  it."t    And  this,  as  her  children  know,  was  part  of  her 
office.    Itat  she  should  not  venerate  the  Divine  Scriptures, 
which  are  so  absolutely  her  own  that  they  were  abandoned  by 
their  Author  to  her  sole  authority  both  to  define  and  promul- 
gate ;  that  she  should  be  indifferent  to  that  sacred  deposit  of 
winch  during  long  ages  she  was  the  only  guardian ;  which  the 
incessant  and  life-long  labors  of  her  own  sr^vants  diligently 
preserved  and  multiplied;    upon  which  all  her  saints  were 
nourished,  and  out  of  which  all  her  doctors  taught ;  which  are 
daily  presented  to  her  priests  in  the  most  solemn  function  of 
their  ministry,  to  be  reverently  kissed ;  and  which  she  offers  at 
this  hour,  in  every  land,  without  stint  or  measure,  to  all  who 
can  relish  their  sweet  savor;  this  is  evidently  the  dream  of 
the  fanatic,  or  the  calumny  of  the  false  prophet.:}:     She  is 
guiltless  indeed  of  the  cruel  indecency  of  putting  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  hands  of  children,  and  has  not 
read  the  words  of  her  first  Pontiff  §  with  so  little  profit  as  to 
give  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  without  note  or  comment,  to 
women  and  peasants,  or  to  abandon  the  mystic  Apocalypse  to 
the  crude  fancies  of  every  disorderly  dreamer,  or  the  trivial 
exegesis  of  every  inflated  sophist.     And  though,  as  the  ap- 
pointed Teacher  of  the  Nations,  she  has  other  guides  besides  tne 
written  word,  being  the  guardian  of  the  apostolic  traditions 
and  taught  directly  and  unceasingly  by  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yet  the  Church  is,  in  fact  and  deed, 
the  only  true  Bible  Society ;  and  with  such  incomparable  wis- 
dom and  power  does  she  unfold  to  all  her  children  the  myste- 
ries of  that  eternal  Book,  that  even  the  unlettered  peasant, 
taught  at  her  knees,  tLough  he  has  never  learned  to  read,  at- 
tains a  familiarity  with  its  hidden  truths,  a  keen  and  living 
perception  of  its  holiest  doctrines,  compared  with  which  the 
bald   and   superficial  wm'd-knowledge  of  the  subtlest  mind 
beyond  her  pale  is  gross  darkness. || 

*  Traveh  and  Adventures  of  Dr.  Wolff,  ch.  ix.,  p.  181. 

{Luther,  Comment,  in  8.  Joan.  Emngel. 
"  Quid  est  Scriptura  sacra,"  said  Gregory  XIII.  to  Pliilip  of  Spain ;  "  nisi 
Epjstola  qufledara  omnipotentis  Dei  ad  creaturam  suam  ?  Niliil  autcni  sapiontlus 
Deo,  nihil  melius,  nihil  nostri  amantius  ;  nihil  igitiir  ejus  scriptura  priestantiuB, 
niJiU  utUius,  nihil  necessarius."—Ap.  Thciner,  Annal.  Ecclesiant.,  tome  i.,  \\  80. 
"i  2  Pet.  iii.  10. 
'  The  Holy  Book,"  sayia  one  who  is  at  once  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
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It  is  by  virtue  of  this  Divine  power,  which  she  alone  possesses, 
and  of  which  we  are  aV  "xt  to  trace  the  action  in  every  land, 
that  even  the  neophyte  /  Eastern  Asia,  but  yesterday  a  Bud 
dhist  or  a  Confucian,  is  to-day  a  devout  and  enlightened  believer, 
and  will  be  to-morrow  a  martyr.  She  has  placed  no  book  in  his 
hands, — she  has  even  warned  him  against  the  ignoble  versions 
which  dishonor  the  revelation  of  God,  and  expose  Christianity 
to  the  derision  of  the  heathen, — yet  her  penetrating  voice  has 
reached  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and  in  her  minister  he  has  rec- 
ognized a  prophet  of  the  living  God.*  Let  us  enter,  then,  with- 
out further  delay,  upon  the  historical  investigation  which  we 
have  proposed  to  ourselves,  and  which  alone  can  reveal  to  us 
the  process  by  which  this  incomparable  victory  is  accomplished. 
Let  us  examine,  by  the  aid  of  Protestant  witnesses,  the  contrast 
which  exists  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  to  the 
heathen.  Old  fields  of  controversy  are  exhausted,  but  a  new  one 
claims,  and  will  repay,  our  attention.  At  length  we  can  invite 
men  to  an  inquiry  which  will  test  to  the  uttermost  both  the 
Church  and  the  Sects.  We  are  going  to  see  tliem  both  in  action. 
The  conversion  of  the  heathen  world,  at  once  the  nob'est  and  the 
most  arduous  labor  to  which  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  race 
have  ever  devoted  their  lives,  is  not  less  a  miracle  of  Divine 
power  than  tlie  creation  of  the  physical  world.  Both  ai*)  equally 
impossible  to  human  skill,  unaided  by  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Most  High.  Yet  man  cannot  even  form  any  conception  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  shall  exclude  this  fundamental  idea  of 
her  office,  that  she  is  able  to  convert  the  Oentiles.  For  this  she 
was  created.  This  is  what  lier  Founder  expects  her  to  do. 
And  it  is  He  who  admonished  us  to  apply  tne  supreme  test 
which  we  are  about  to  employ,  when  He  declared,  in  ages  long 
past,  that  none  but  her  messengers  should  prevail  in  that  super- 
human warfare.  '■''They  shall  build  the  places  that  have  been 
waste  from  of  old  ....  And  they  shall  ktiow  their  seed  atnong 


influential  spiritual  writer  of  our  age  and  country, "  lies  like  a  bunch  of  myrrh 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  a  power  of  sanctifieation  like  to  which,  in  kind  or 
in  degree,  there  is  no  other,  except  the  sacraments  of  the  Precious  Blood." — 
Dr.  Faber,  The  Creator  cmd  the  Creature,  book  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  69. 

*"  And  certainly,  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  justify  the  Latin  Church,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  use  made  of  the  Bible  by  those  who  have  rebelled  against 
lier  authority,  and  in  the  results  which  have  followed  and  which  still  follow 
daily  from  their  use  of  it.  Perceiving  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  tlie  strong  and 
tierce  devil  that  was  entering  into  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  was  tempting  them 
to  abuse  the  printing-press  and  the  Scriptures  to  their '  urt,  the  Koman  Olmrch 
might  seem,  and  may  still  seem  to  superficial  or  prejudiced  observers,  to  direct 
against  the  Scriptures  themselves  that  hostility  which  is  really  directed  against 
tlie  evil  s])irit  bi/  whrne  hand  and  mouth  they  are  produced." — Disnertationa  cm, 
the  Orthodox  Church,  by  liev.  W.  Palmer,  Diss,  vii.,  1, 185. 
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the  Oentiles,  and  their  offspring  in  the  midst  of  peoples :  all 
that  shall  see  th^m  slmll  know  them,  that  these  are  the  seed 
which  the  Lord  hath  hlessed."* 

If,  then,  we  should  discover,  by  the  application  of  this  divine 
test,  that,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  God  has  given  to  one 
Institution,  and  to  no  other,  the  might  and  the  wisdom  by 
which  this  miracle  is  accomplished  ;  if  history  should  teju^h  us, 
by  the  combined  testimony  of  all  nations  and  sects,  that  He  has 
lavished  upon  one  class  alone  the  highest  gifts  and  graces  which 
the  Creator  can  bestow  or  the  creature  use,  while  he  has  con- 
stantly refused  them  to  every  other ;  if  the  messengers  of  the 
Church  seem  to  be  everywhere  raised,  by  virtue  of  the  apos- 
tolic vocation,  above  human  frailty,  while  the  emissaries  of 
the  Sects,  who  dare  not  so  much  as  claim  that  vocation, 
become  a  jest  among  tiiose  who  reject  their  religion  and  a  by- 
word among  those  who  profess  it ;  if  the  myriad  disciples  of 
the  first,  of  whatever  race  or  tongue,  emulate  the  sanctity  and 
heroism  of  the  primitive  converts,  while  the  rare  pensioners  of 
the  second  become  a  scandal  even  to  the  heathen,  mocking  the 
teachers  whose  wages  they  receive,  and  ridiculing  the  tenets 
which  they  affect  to  adopt ;  finally,  if  il  should  appear,  that, 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  as  in  the  fifteen  which  went 
before  them,  one  order  of  missionaries  have  everywhere  pre- 
vailed against  the  powers  of  evil,  putting  to  flight  their  armies 
and  setting  their  captives  free,' and  this  in  spite  of  the  most 
absolute  poverty,  and  the  absence  of  all  human  aids  and  ap- 
pliances,— while  their  various  rivals,  scattering  gold  on  every 
side,  and  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  two  greatest  na- 
tions of  the  West,  have  only,  by  their  own  confession,  left  the 
heathen  worse  than  they  found  them,  then  we  shall  have  done 
well  in  proposing  a  new  contro"ersy,  differing  from  all  others 
ib  this,  that  God  has  already  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  men, 
to  decide  it  Himself. 

It  is  with  this  object  that  we  are  going  to  compare,  in  all  the 
world,  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  to  the  heathen.  If  the 
attempt  has  never  been  made  before,  it  was  because  the  results 
of  the  latter  were  hitherto  imperfectly  known,  or  not  fully  de- 
veloped, or  not  yet  registered  in  the  pages  of  history.  It  was 
impossible  to  obtain  at  an  earlier  date  the  materials  for  the  con- 
trast which  we  are  about  to  trace  in  every  land.  Even  Bossnet 
could  not  have  written  the  Histoire  des  VanationSy  if  ho  had 
lived  half  a  century  earlier.  Tlie  day  has  arrived  when  a  new 
chapter  may  be  added,  not  inferior  in  interest  or  importance, 
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though  compiled  by  an  unskilled  and  feeble  hand,  to  those 
which  the  world  owes  to  the  almost  unrivalled  genius  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  of  which  the  effect  was  to  annihilate 
Protestantism  in  France.  Protestant  missions,  it  is  true,  are 
only  of  modem  date ;  but  they  are  at  length  old  enough  to 
enable  us  to  apply  to  them  that  searching  test  from  which 
their  advocates  would  not  willingly  appear  to  shrink,  because 
it  is  that  which  our  Lord  recommended  to  His  disciples  when 
He  said :  By  their  fruiU  ye  shall  know  them. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

MISSIONS    IN    CHINA, 
I 

PART  I. 

CATHOLIC   MISSIONS. 


There  is  a  land,  unvisited  by  Persian,  Greek,  or  Roman, 
which  for  ages  stood  apart,  "  like  a  world  within  itself,  in  the 
remote  unknown  Eastern  Asia."*  Kingdoms  arose  and  passed 
away,  nations  were  formed  and  again  dissolved,  while  this 
remained  unconscious  either  of  progress  or  decay.  Yet  here 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  human  family  had  their 
dwelling.  Here  "a  colossal  empire,  thronged  with  innumera- 
ble inhabitants,  skilled  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  in  agricul- 
ture, and  in  commerce,"!  wrought  out  its  hidden  destiny  dur- 
ing more  than  two  thousand  years,  without  once  revealing 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  the  secrets  of  its  philosophy,  its  laws, 
or  its  religion. 

At  length  the  gates  of  this  eastern  world  have  been  thrown 
open,  that  Europe  might  enter  in,  and  her  sons  go  to  and  fro  in 
the  land,  bidding  China  look  face  to  face  upon  races  whom  for 
twenty  centuries  she  had  refused  to  know.  And  already  men 
begin  to  speculate  upon  the  issues  of  this  unfinished  conquest. 
Will  China,  they  ask,  consent  to  receive  from  the  West  that 
divine  philosophy  so  long  rejected  with  ignorant  contempt,  and 
unlearn  the  delusions,  both  in  religion  and  science,  whicli  have 
made  her  people  atheists  and  her  sages  pedants  ?  Such  ques- 
tions, which  He  beyond  the  limits  of  our  immediate  inquiry,  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  interest  which  they  have  awakened  in  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  But  our  business  in 
tliese  pages  is  with  the  past  rather  than  the  future.  What 
China  may  become  hereafter,  we  know  not;  what  she  has  been, 
we  have  learned  from  men  who  did  not  wait  for  a  haughty  and 

*  F.  Von  Schlegel,  PJdlosophy  of  History,  Lect.  iii. 
f  Hue,  Le  Chmtianisme  en  Chine,  tome  ii.,  p.  2. 
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reluctant  sanction  to  tread  her  forbidden  soil.  For  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  they,  and  only  they,  outstripping  the 
noble  curiosity  of  science,  as  well  as  the  more  eager  impatience 
of  a  commerce  always  striving  to  enlarge  its  spliere,  had  dis- 
played the  superhuman  valor  which  forced  even  an  enemy  to 
confess,  "Where  neither  merchant  nor  trp'-?ll:^r  has  penetrated, 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  found  their  way.''*  It 
was  from  them  that  Europe  received  the  only  exact  knowledge 
which  it  possessed  of  this  remote  land ;  for  though  others,  at  a 
later  date,  moved  by  the  desire  of  gain,  and  accepting  the  hu- 
miliations by  which  alone  it  could  be  secured,  found  a  hiding- 
place  rather  than  a  home  in  some  of  her  seaport  town;  ;  the 
missionaries  of  the  Cross  alone — in  defiance  of  every  menace, 
of  torture,  and  of  death — have  braved  the  capricious  fury  of 
her  rulers,  penetrated  her  most  distant  provinces,  and  trave  vned 
in  their  apostolic  course  the  whole  extent  of  her  vast  empire, 
from  the  sea  of  China,  across  the  great  wall,  to  the  plains  of 
Tartary  and  Thibet,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Siam  on  the  south  to 
the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhost  in  the  north.  It  is  the  history 
of  their  toils  and  sufferings,  of  their  labors  and  triumphs, 
which  we  are  now  to  relate. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  that  we  should  trace  the 
earlier  fortunes  of  Christianity  in  China.  If  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  as  some  have  deemed,  passed  from  India  into  China, 
and  his  message  was  rejected  by  her  people,  the  fact  would 
perhaps  explain  her  subsequent  calamities,  but  this  is  all  the 
instruction  we  could  derive  from  it.  The  question,  upon  which 
history  throws  only  a  faint  light,  does  not  belong  to  our  sub- 
ject. Nor  do  the  early  Nestorian  missions,  of  which  almost 
every  trace  has  been  obliterated,t — unless  we  find  a  vestige  of 
them,  as  Thevenot  suggests,  in  the  Lamaseries  of  Thibet, — pos- 
sess any  claim  to  our  attention.  It  was  the  misfortui  <.,  per- 
haps a  judicial  one,  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia  to  be  visited 
in  early  ages  by  false  apostles,  deeply  tainted  with  heresy ; 
and  to  this  fact  has  been  attributed  a  large  share  of  the  multi- 
plied disasters  which  have  marked  the  course  of  religion  in 
these  ill-fated  countries.  But  these  are  suhjf  jtti  altogether 
foreign  to  the  special  inquiry  which  we  are  about  to  pursue.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  before  our  Saxon  forefathers  were  con- 
verted, Christianity  had  been  preached  in  China.  The  inonu- 
luental  stone  discovered  in  1625,  near  the  city  of  Si-ngau-fou, 
the  authenticity  of  which,  though  ridiculed  by  Voltaire,  no  one 
now  disputes,  decisively  proves  that  China  was  evangelized  be- 

*  Qutzlaff,  China  Opened,  vol.  i ,  ch.  vi.,  p.  180.    Cf.  Humboldt,  Ask  Cen- 
trale,  tome  i.,  p.  27. 
t  Henrion,  Ilistuire  des  Missions  Catholiques,  tome  i.,  p.  377. 
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fore  the  seventh  century.*  Even  Gibbon  allows  that  "  the  Chris- 
tianity of  China  between  the  seventh  and  thirteenth  century  ie 
invincibly  proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian,  Syriac, 
and  Latin  evidence. "f  In  the  latter  century,  there  was  already 
an  arclibishop  at  Pekin,  who  had  under  his  jurisdiction  four 
suffragan  bishops ;:{:  and  in  thfifottrteenth,Yo^e  Clement  the 
Fifth  appointed  the  celebrate^  Franciscan  John  de  Monte  Cor- 
vino  as  metropolitan, — "  a  man,"  as  Neander  observes,  "  in 
whom  we  recognize  the  pattern  of  a  true  missionary,  wlio  spared 
no  pains  in  giving  the  people  the  word  of  God  in  their  own  lan- 
guage."§  From  this  date  we  may  advance  at  once  to  the  later 
epoch,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  and  every  incident  of 
which  has  been  narrated,  either  by  friends  oi  enemies,  with  all 
the  minuteness  and  precision  of  conteniijoraneous  history. 

In  1552,  St.  Francis-Xavier  left  Goa  for  China,  eager  to 
proclaim  in  that  land  the  Name  which  he  had  ah'eacly  an- 
nounced to  so  many  thousands  in  other  regions.  But  his 
course  was  run ;  and  the  Master  whom  he  had  loved  and 
served  so  well  summoned  His  apostle  to  rt^t  from  his  labors. 
He  expired  on  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Sancian,  abandoned 
by  the  treacherous  Chinese  whom  he  had  hired  to  convey  him 
to  Canton. 

Almost  the  very  hour  in  which  St.  Francis  died  saw  tlie 
birth  of  one  who  was  destined  to  take  his  place,  and  upon 
whom  the  richest  endowments  both  of  nature  and  grace  appear 
to  have  been  lavished.  No  gift  which  might  qualify  him  for 
his  great  career  seems  to  have  been  denied  to  this  eminent 
man.  In  him  were  united  prudence,  constancy,  and  magna- 
nimity of  soul ;  profound  genius,  cultivated  bj  the  most  famous 
masters  of  the  age ;  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  unwearied 
industry,  and  habitual  mortification.  In  1583,  Father  Ricci 
landed  in  China ;  and  then  began  that  famous  conflict  between 
the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  in  which  this  intrepid 
apostle  battled  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  which  forms  the 
opening  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  missions  in  China. 

It  is  that  history  which  wo  are  now  to  attempt  to  trace,  and 
of  which  all  the  incidents  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
three  principal  epochs.  The  first  extends  from  the  arrival  of 
Ricei  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Cang-hi  in  1722 ;  the  second, 
from  the  accession  of  his  son,  Y ong-Tching,  and  the  era  of  per- 

*  Blumliardt,  Histoire  OiniraU  de  V Etd'lmcmmt  du  Christianisme,  tome 
lii ,  ch.  xxxi.,  p.  38 ;  Giesltr,  Eedcsiasi.  Hist.,  vol.  1.,  p.  a53 ;  Marco  PoIo'b 
Travels,  ch.  xv.,  p.  {(01),  ed.  Wright. 

+  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xlvil. 

I  Joiii'ihU  Asiatique.  toino  i.,  j).  135. 

g  UMovy  of  the  C/imtuin  Jieligion  and  Church,  vol.  vii.,  p.  70  ;  ed.  Torrey, 
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eecution  which  he  introduced,  to  the  suppression  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1773  ;  the  third,  from  the  revival  of  the  missions  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  to  our  own  day.  The 
chief  events  of  these  three  periods  sliall  now  be  briefly  sketched, 
with  only  such  an  amount  of  detail  as  is  absolutely  uecessary 
to  exhibit  the  facts  which  it  is  proposed  to  illustrate  in  these 
volumes — viz.,  the  character  of  the  missionaries,  the  method  of 
their  operations,  and  the  results  of  their  labors.  As  the 
Catholics  come  first  in  order  of  time,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  begin  with  them. 


FIE8T  EPOCH. 

Ricci  landed  at  Canton.  Without  money,  and  without 
books,  he  commenced  the  work  for  the  success  of  which  he 
trusted  only,  like  St.  Paul,  to  his  own  vocation,  and  tlie  grace 
of  God.  Dependent  from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  Viceroy,  nothing  could  b^  more  precarious 
than  his  position  during  tlie  earlier  years  of  his  residence  in 
China.  Once  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  fury  of  the  heathen, 
and  retired  to  Macao ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by 
peril  or  discouraged  by  sufltering,  and  before  hmg  he  was  once 
more  in  tlie  city  from  which  he  had  been  summarily  banished. 
lie  had  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  China,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.* 

On  his  first  landing  he  had  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Bonse^ 
supposing,  by  a  natural  error,  that  men  who  exercised  priestly 
functions,  and  professed  an  ascetic  life,  would  be  respected  by 
their  own  followers.  But  wlien  he  had  ascertained  that  no 
garb  was  le.-^s  likely  to  attract  the  esteem  of  the  Chinese,  a 
happier  inspiration  led  him  to  adopt  that  of  the  Literates, 
which  the  members  of  his  order  ever  after  retained  during 
their  career  in  China,  llis  first  convert  seems  to  have  been  a 
poor  outcast,  w^iom  he  found  dying  by  the  road-side ;  but 
there  was  little  promise  as  yet  of  the  day,  which  only  his 
ardent  faith  and  unfailing  courage  could  have  ventured  to  an- 
ticipate, when  nobles  and  princes  were  to  become  his  disciples, 
and  even  the  supreme  ruler  of  that  M'ide  empire  was  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a  guide. 

Meanwhile,  he  liad  acquired  such  a  nnistery  of  the  purest 
Chinese  dialect,  that  his  compositions  already  begati  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  most  learned  and  critical  readers,  and  one 
of  them  was  destined  to  fill  the  place  which  it  still  occupies  in 

*  Vic  (III  P.  Hied,  par  lo  11.  P.  d'Orlc'ans.  Una  also  Vie  du  li.  P.  liiv-d, 
Apotre  de  la  Chine,  par  Charles  Salntc-Foi  U'uri8,  1859). 
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the  imperial  library.*  Thus  prepared  for  the  work  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life,  he  set  out  on  his  jonrnej  to  Pekin. 
Months,  and  even  years,  were  to  elapse  before  that  journey  was 
Completed.  Through  every  obstacle  he  fought  his  way,  always 
prudent  but  never  wavering,  and  scattering  as  he  went  tlie  seed 
of  the  Gospel.  Many  of  the  more  learned  Chinese,  attracted 
by  an  eloquence  which  they  knew  how  to  admire,  and  captivated 
by  the  sublime  truths  which  he  unfolded  to  them,  embraced  the 
faith ;  but  he  had  set  his  face  towards  Pekin,  and  would  not 
abandon  his  purpose.  Already  he  approached  Nankin,  and 
it  was  now  as  easy  to  go  forwards  as  to  retrace  his  steps.  In 
crossing  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  he  was  nearly  drowned,  but  though 
one  of  his  companions  perished,  his  own  hour  was  not  yet 
come.  AVhen  liis  luggage  was  examined  at  the  custom-house, 
a  crucifix  was  found,  which  the  officer  on  duty  considered  "  a 
charm  to  take  away  tlie  life  of  the  emperor."     This  barrier 

{)assed,  he  still  pursued  his  way,  gathering  converts  wherever 
le  stopped,  and  almost  always  of  tlie  highest  class.  Turned 
back  from  one  city,  he  fled  to  anotlier.  Always  calm  and  col- 
lected, no  difficulty  took  him  by  surprise,  no  snare  tripped  him 
up.  Refused  admission  into  a  town,  lie  lefr  it  on  one  side,  and 
passed  on  his  way  ;  until  at  length,  overcoming  every  obstacle 
by  prudence,  sagacity,  and  fortitude,  he  accomplished  a  journey 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modern  enterprise,  and  stood 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  And  now,  after  twenty  years 
of  toil  and  suffering, he  began  to  reap  in  joy  what  he  had  sown 
with  tears. 

*'  Few  men  ever  lived,"  says  a  well-known  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter,  "  who  did  so 
much  within  a  short  space  of  time  as  this  Jesuit."  And  then 
this  uniiii-indly  witness  adds,  "It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that 
at  his  death  there  existed,  in  Keang-nan  province  alone,  thirty 
churclies;"  and  that  a  little  later,  "there  were  few  large  cities 
where  some  Christians  might  not  be  found. "f  What  manner 
of  Christians  they  were,  we  shall  learn  immediately. 

Ricci  was  now  established  not  only  in  Pekin,  but  within  the 
precincts  of  the  imj)erial  palace.  His  human  science  he  will- 
mgly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  reserving  only 
the  rights  of  apostolic  dignity  by  refusing  all  recompense ;  ho 
consented  to  be  a  mathematician  and  a  philosopher  at  court,  on 
conditi"!!  that  he  should  be  only  a  missionary  every  wliei'e  else. 
In  both  characters  he  was  successful.  Among  the  most  eminent 
of  the  earlier  ct)nverts,  attracted  by  his  luminous  teaching  and 
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mortified  life,  was  the  mandarin  Paul  Sou,  one  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the  empire,  whose  whole  family  appear  to  have  em- 
braced the  faith  which  their  descendants  still  profess  at  the 
present  day.  Du  Halde  relates  of  his  grand-daughter  Candida, 
that,  "  during  thirty-four  years  of  widowhood  she  imitated 
perfectly  those  holy  widows  whose  character  St.  Paul  has  de- 
scribed to  us,  founded  thirty  churches  in  her  own  part  of  the 
country,  and  caused  nineteen  to  be  built  in  different  provinces 
of  the  empire."*  And  the  grace  which  she  used  so  well  has 
abided  from  that  hour  in  her  house  and  lineage,  so  that  a  re- 
luctant witness  reports,  in  1858,  that  "part  of  the  descendants 
of  Seu  are  now  Romanists,"f  Three  centuries  of  unrelenting 
persecution  have  failed  so  completely  to  uproot  the  churches 
founded  by  Ricci,  that  the  same  writer  is  obliged  to  confess, 
with  unfeigned  displeasure,  that  in  the  single  province  first 
evangelized  by  him,  the  Catholics  at  this  hour  ^^ number  about 
seventy  thousand  souls.'^  It  is  well  to  commence  our  history 
with  a  fact  attested  by  eager  adversaries,  which  illustrates  so 
impressively,  not  merely  the  success  of  the  first  generation  of 
missionaries,  but  the  almost  unexampled  solidity  and  perma- 
nence of  its  results. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  nobles  and  statesmen  of  China  who 
consented  to  become  the  disciples  of  Eicci,  and  to  learn  wisdom 
from  the  lips  of  tiie  strangei".  St.  Paul  had  gathered  neophytes 
even  in  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  Eicci  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  that  of  the  so\  ereign  of  China. 
In  1605,  three  princes  of  the  imperial  family  wei'e  added  to  the 
company  of  th6  faithful  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  and  re- 
ceived the  names  of  Melchior,  Gaspard,  and  Balthasar.  How 
they,  and  other  princes  of  their  race,  adorned  their  profession 
when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived,  we  shall  hear  presently  from 
competent  witnesses. 

That  such  a  missionary  as  Eicci  should  have  foreseen  the 
inevitable  day  of  suffering,  and  endeavored  to  prepare  his 
8[)irirual  children  to  meet  it  with  fortitude,  can  hardly  surprise 
US.  lie  knew,  while  he  was  baptizing  princes  and  nobles  in 
Pekin,that  persecution  had  already  commenced  in  the  provinces. 
It  was  only  the  true  soldier  of  the  cross  who  would  be  able  to 
prevail  in  that  terrible  warfare  of  which  China  was  soon  to  be 
the  theatre.  None,  therefore,  were  admitted  into  the  Cliur(;ii, 
but  with  excessive  precaution,  and  after  making  ''a  public  dec- 
laration of  their  faith,  comjmsed  by  theuiselves.'!!;.  "The  man- 
darins venture  all,"  says  Lo  Comte,  "as  soon  as  they  think  of 
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becoming  Christians,"*  and  bot'j  tliey  and  their  teachers  knew 
it.  Their  position  ro6einl)le(l,  in  every  point,  that  of  the  prim- 
itive converts ;  and  wo  shall  fioe  that,  from  one  end  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  other,  they  reftcuiblcd  them  in  the  inflexibility  of 
their  faith,  and  in  their  cotitoiri't  of  suffering  and  death. 

The  first  apostle  of  China  had  done  tlio  work  committed  to 
liim.  "  He  had  only  spent  tv.  juty  seven  years  in  China,"  says 
Mr.  Gutzlafi",  "and  during  tfvr  i,me  he  had  executed  an  her- 
culean task.  lie  was  the  first  (.atluilic  missionary  who  pene- 
trated into  the  empire,  and  when  he  died,  t/tere  were  more  than 
three  hundred  churches  in  the  dlf'erent  p7'ovincesy\  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  GutzlafF,  whose  own  operations  will  be  described  to  us 
by  his  associates, — from  whoni  W(!  shall  learn  that  he  was  more 
successful  in  amassing  wealth  than  in  making  Christians, — 
adds,  disdainfully,  "  imy  converted  thousands  witliout  touch- 
ing the  heart."  The  dungeotis  and  scaffolds  of  China  will  tell 
us  whether  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  right, 

A  ^(iVf  days  before  KIcci  died,  he  addressed  his  sorrowing 
companions  in  these  wohIh  :  "  My  fathers,  when  I  reflect  by 
what  means  I  :;aiy  most  eflicaciously  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  among  the  Chinese,  I  find  none  better  nor  more  persua- 
sive than  my  death."  And,  in  truth,  as  a  modern  writer  ob- 
serves, "by  his  public  intertn(Mit,  with  the  emperor's  oflicial 
sanction,  he  legalij^ed  ('iiriotiaiiity  in  (Jhina."]: 

It  was  in  1610  that  Uicci  terminated  his  ajjostolic  career,  and 
now  the  events  were  at  hand  which  were  to  try  his  work.  Only 
five  year-,  after  his  death,  m  lierce  a  storm  broke  out  that  even 
the  Fathers  at  I'ekin,  hitherto  rer*i)ected  by  the  persecutor,  were 
banished  to  Macao,  and  for  a  lime  the  further  progress  of  the 
faith  seemed  to  Re  efl'eotually  Ht(»pi)ed.  lint  it  had  been  decreed 
that  there  should  never  be  wanting  apostles  to  continue  the 
work  which  liicci  had  begun,  and,  in  1G28,  Adam  Schaal  was 
installed  as  his  succeHsor,  with  the  title  of  "  President  of  the 
Mathematical  Tribunal,"  the  (imperor  finding  his  own  subjects 
utterly  incompetent  to  All  the  ])lace  of  Kicci  and  his  compan- 
ions, lleligion  once  mf>ro  found  an  entrance  into  the  capital, 
under  the  protection  of  philoHophy  and  science. 

Of  all  the  .''bjections  urged  hy  the  infidels  of  the  eighteenth 
century  against  revealed  ndigion,  few  were  more  specious,  none 
more  delusive,  than  that  wh:(;h  was  founded  upon  the  sui)p()8ed 
antiqnity  of  Chinese  science;.  I'rotestaiit  writers  of  our  own  age 
have  HufHciently  exposed  tiie  transparent  impostures  of  Voltaire 
and  his  school.     "  In  order  to  destroy  the  credibility  oi"  the 

*  The,  PrPHcnt  Htntr.  ofChiva,  letter  xii,,  p.  411  (1787). 
f  JIMoi'j/  ofVhinii,  vril,  II,,  p.  lai. 
X  Hue,  tonic  li,,  |).  •i\\). 
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Noaeliian  Deluge,"  says  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  this  unbelieving  im- 
postor "  exhausted  every  expedient  in  hi?,  attempts  to  neutralize 
that  Palseontologic  evidence  on  which  geologists  now  found  some 
of  their  most  legitimate  conclusions.  But  he  only  succeeded, 
instead,  in  producing  compositions  of  which  every  sentence 
contains  either  an  absurdity  or  an  untruth."*  "  It  has  been 
proved,"  says  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  "that  the  early  astro- 
no"iical  observations  of  the  Chinese  were  absolute  forgeries,  as 
the  Jesuits  found  no  one  able  to  calculate  an  eclipse. "f  "Their 
acquaintance  with  the  exact  sciences,"  observes  Mr.  Hugh 
Murray,  "  cannot  for  a  moment  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
Europeans.":}:  "  Whatever  is  valuable  in  Chinese  astronomical 
science,"  adds  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  "  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
treatises  of  Roman  Catholic  mission aries."§  The  accuracy  of 
their  observations,  fixing  the  position  of  innumerable  places 
throughout  the  Chinese  empire,  and  ranging  through  33  deg.  of 
latitude  and  23  deg.  of  longitude, is  attested  by  Sir  John  Davis;  || 
while  Mr.  Thornton  declares  that  Chinese  chronology,  rightly  ex- 
amined, rather  confirms  than  contradicts  the  Mosaic  account."| 
How  eagerly  successive  emperors  of  China  acknowledged  the 
rare  qualifications  of  the  Jesuits,  and  profited  by  their  learning, 
is  attested  by  all  the  authorities.  It  was  the  science  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, as  Krusenstern  remarks,  and  the  fascination  of  their 
personal  character,  which  secured  their  welcome  at  court ; 
though  he  perhaps  exaggerates  when  he  adds,  that  "  the  fond- 
ness for  literature  which  has  actuated  some  of  the  emperors  is 
the  only  reason  of  their  being  tolerated."**  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, as  Astley  notices,  that  in  spite  of  the  friendship  and  es- 
teem of  various  emperors,  "  their  religion  being  but  barely 
tolerated,  were  always  in  danger  of  persecution.  If     It  is  de- 
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*  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  by  Hugh  Miller,  Lecture  vili.,  p.  270  (1863). 

I  China,  Political,  Commercial,  and  Social,  vol.  1.,  p.  78. 

\  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  China,  cli.  iii.,  p.  225 

§  China  Opened,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  xiv.,  p.  109. 

I  Sketches  of  China,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  304. 

1  History  of  China,  by  Thomas  Thornton,  Esq.,  preface,  p.  13.    "  The  geo 
graphical  labors  performed  in  China  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  will  ever  command  the  gratitude  and  excite  the  won- 
der of  all  geographers.    .    .    .    Portable  chronometers  and  aneroid  barometers, 
sextants  and  tlioodolites,  sympiesometers  and  micrometers,  compasses  and  arti 
fk'ial  horizons,  are,  notwitlistanding  all  juisHilde  care,  frequently  found  to  full 
and  yet  oiu!  hundrcnl  and  fifty  years  ago  a  f»'w  wandering  European  priests  trav 
ersed  the  enormous  State  of  ('lilna  Proper,  and  laid  down  on  their  maps  the  posi 
tions  of  cities,  the  direction  of  rivers,  and  the  heiglit  of  mountains,  with  a  correct- 
ness of  detail  and  a  general  accuracy  of  outline  that  are  absolutely  marvellous.  To 
tliis  day  all  our  v\\\\)h  an^  based  upon  their  observationB."     The  Taeping  Rebel- 
lion in  China,  by  Comnuindcr  Llndesay  Urine,  K.N..  P.ll.tji.S.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  30(1802). 

**  Voyaijc  Round  the  World,  vol.  ii.,  i>.  ;31i). 

tt  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  iv.,  p.  23!J. 
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monstrated,  says  M.  Pauthier,  who  lias  done  much  to  elucidate 
the  history  of  China,  "that  the  toleration  extended  to  the  mis- 
sionaries was  only  due  to  the  intei'cession  of  those  who  were  in 
favor  at  court."*  Hence,  the  apparent  contradiction  of  t!ie 
Chinese,  at  different  times  and  places,  and  the  singular  (Mu- 
trast  between  the  honors  lavished  upon  the  missionaries  in  <  ue 
city,  and  the  torments  inflicted  upon  their  colleaf;:ue8  i.'.  anoth  r. 
Adam  Schaal,  to  whom  we  must  return,  wa.^  now  the  Ciiicf 
representative  of  Christianity  an<l  science  in  the  cs^pital  <  i' 
China.  But  he  was  not  alone.  In  l')31,  the  1  >ominioiai.J  anu 
FraneJ-cans  began  to  arrive,  and  in  upite  of  me  perils  which 
surrounded  them  on  every  side,tht.'  apostolic husbaudirten  spnad 
thembdvea  over  the  land  in  every  direeHon,fron)  ^'anton  to  tlio 
great  Wii'i  of  China,  and  even  into  Tartary  and  Mongolia,  Nor 
was  tiioir  hiliorv^ui!.  "The  harvest  became  so  plentiSul,''  says 
one  who  had  watc^Ai!  its  nfter  growth,  "  Uiat  the  Vt^orkiiien  were 
too  few  to  gather  it  iji."f  '•  I'lu-  [(i-ogress  of  the  missionaries," 
observes  an  EnglisJi  vvriiur,  "was  in  general  triumphant, 
tht'iigh  interrupu'd  by  tcirful  vicissitudes;  till, towards  tlie  end 
of  tiit'  Mingdyuaftty,  tlsey  were  almost  supreme  in  the  palace.":j: 
"Few  missions  in  jnigan  countries,"  says  a  Protestant  agtut  in 
China,  "have  been  more  favored  with  zealous  conver.'s,  or 
their  missionaries  more  aided  and  countenanced  by  rich  and 
noble  supporu  rs,  than  the  early  papal  missions  in  China. "§  He 
had  reason  to  6:«y  it,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that  \he  mother  of 
(he  emperor,  hiw  principal  wife,  and  finally  his  eldest  son,  were 
ba].>tized  by  Father  Kofiler,  and  shortly  after  dispatched  to 
Roi:-'\  to  Pope  Alexander  yil.,  the  celebrated  letter  which  has 
been  ho  often  quoted,  and  upon  which  such  great  hopes  were 
foundeu.  But  if  the  emperor  permitted  his  nearest  relatives 
to  profess  the  Christian  faith,  and  even  distinguished  by  special 
Ib.vors  the  missionaries  who  did  ^t  fear  thus  to  exercise  their 
ministry  under  his  own  eyes,  it  ,.  ..s  mainly  to  their  personal 
qualities  that  the  capricious  toleration  was  due.  "  The  man- 
darins," said  their  sovereign,  "  ask  me  daily  for  new  favors  ; 
but  Jf«/a," — this  was  the  nameAvlnch  ne  had  given  to  Schaal, 
who  had  just  completed  the  reform  of  tl  calendar — "  thougli 
he  knows  that  I  love  him,  always  refuses  even" those  which  I 
press  him  to  accept."  And  when  the  fearless  missionary  acted 
the  part  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  rebuked  the  monarch's 
vices,  the  latter  only  replied,  "  1  pardon  your  invectives,  be- 
cause 1  ain  convinced  that  you  love  me." 

*  La  Chine,  p.  442. 

f  Lc  Comto,  Loiter  xi.,  p.  364. 

i  The  Britinh  World  in.  the  East;  by  Lcigtch  Ritchie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  829. 

8  T/ie  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  xix.,  p.  y05. 
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A  characteristic  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  relations  between 
the  emperor  and  this  celebrated  missionary ;  who,  after  being 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  continued  to  receive  the  same  marks  of  esteem  from 
the  two  first  Tartar  emperors,  although  the  Tartar  invasion 
;.ad  been  successfully  resisted  in  the  south  by  Christian  Chinese 
generals.*  It  is  a  custom  in  China  that  when  the  emperor  has 
occupied  any  chair  or  seat  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  subjects,  it 
is  immediately  covered  with  yellow  stuff,  the  imperial  color, 
and  none  may  henceforth  sit  upon  it.  One  day  when  Chun- 
.che,  the  second  of  the  Mantcheou  dynasty,  paid  a  visit  to 
Father  Schaal,  as  he  sat  down  soiuetimes  on  the  bed,  sometimes 
elsewhere,  wherever  he  found  a  seat,  the  Father  said  to  him, 
laughing,  "  But  where  does  your  majesty  intend  me  to  sit 
hereafter?"  "  Wherever  you  like,"  replied  the  monarch ;  "  you 
and  I  are  not  on  terms  of  ceremony."t 

On  the  death  of  this  emperor,  a  formidable  persecution  arose, 
during  the  minority  of  liis  successor,  Cang-hi;  for  though,  as 
the  Pere  d'Orleans  relates,  "  the  four  regents  even  conterred 
the  title  of  preceptor  to  the  young  emperor  on  Father  Adam,  a 
cabal  of  Bonzes  and  Mahometans  excited  such  a  tempest  against 
Christianity  as  to  result  in  an  attempt  at  its  extermination. ":j: 
The  venerable  Adam  Schaal,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  was 
loaded  with  chains  and  cast  into  prison,  together  with  a  crowd 
of  converted  mandarins,  of  whom  five  were  martyred.  Schaal 
was  sentenced  to  be  strangled  and  chopped  in  pieces  ;  but  it  is 
related,  that  whenever  the  judges  assembled  to  read  the  decree, 
they  were  forced  by  earthquakes  to  fly  from  the  tribunal,  and 
that  the  people,  interpreting  the  portent  as  a  warning  from 
Heaven,  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  judgment.  "The  whole 
land,"  says  Le  Comte,  "  was  confounded  at  this  prodigy." 
But  Schaal,  exhausted  by  infii'niity  and  the  sufferings  which  he 
had  no  longer  strength  to  endure,  sank  under  the  outrages 
which  he  had  received,  and  died  in  1G66.  ''  Fallen  from 
fame,"  says  the  Pere  d'Orleans,  "deprived  of  his  digniticb, 
loaded  with  reproach  and  calumny,  he  endured  imprisonment 
and  fetters,  showing  by  his  constancy  that  he  considered  himself 
even  more  happy  to  confess  the  name  of  Christ  in  a  dungeon 
than  to  have  preached  it  with  honor  in  a  palace." 

Schaal  was  now  removed,  and  peremptory  orders  being  issued 
by  the  provisional  governors,  the  flames  of  persecution  were 
rekindled  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Twenty-five  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  twenty-one  were  Jesuits,  were  seized,  and 

*  Ilktory  of  the  Tartar  Covquerors  of  China,  introd.,  p,  G  ;  ed.  Hakluyt  Society. 

f  Ilcnrion,  toiuo  ii.,  p.  ;}7(i. 

X  llidory  of  the  Tartar  Conquerors,  &c.,  Book  i.,  p.  45. 
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deported  from  the  interior  to  Canton.  Here  they  waited  till 
the  storm  should  lull ;  nor  was  it  long  before  their  patience  was 
rewarded,  and  they  were  onc3  more  in  the  midst  of  their  flocks. 
In  1671,  Father  Ferdinand  Verhiest,  the  successor  of  Adam 
Schaal,  obtained  once  again  from  the  new  emperor,  over  wliom 
he  had  acquired  supreme  influence,  a  respite  for  his  brethren ; 
and  in  that  single  year,  as  a  candid  Protestant  writer  notices, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  Chinese  were  converted.*  Perse- 
cution had  borne  its  usual  fruits,  and  the  example  06  the  con- 
fessors, according  to  the  law  of  Christian  missions,  had  won  the 
admiration  of  the  pagans  for  the  faith  which  could  inspire  so 
nmch  courage  and  fortitude.  In  1672,  an  uncle  of  the  em- 
peror, besides  many  other  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  including 
one  of  the  eight  perpetual  generals  who  commanded  the  Tartar 
forces,  embraced  Christianity  ;  and  the  missionaries  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  after  a  few  more  trials  and  vicissitudes, 
the  Cross  would  triumph  in  China. 

Verbiest  was  no  unworthy  successor  of  Ricei  and  Schaal. 
"  Reckon  me,  O  Lord,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  companions,  ''among  those  who  have 
desired,  but  were  not  permitted,  to  shed  their  blood  for  Thee. 
Under  the  veil  of  Thine  infinite  mercy,  I  dare  ofler  my  life  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Thee."  In  such  a  temper  he  labored  during 
nearly  twenty  years,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
Cang-hi,  who  was  not  only  captivated  by  his  science  and 
learning,  but  deeply  aifected  by  the  display  of  apostolic  virtues 
which  he  had' carefully  tested,  by  means  worthy  of  an  Asiatic 
monarch.  That  men  of  the  stamp  of  Vei'biest,  and  his  com- 
panions Grimaldi  and  Pereira,  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  rf 
human  science,  should  constantly  reject  the  dignities  and 
emoluments  oft'ered  to  them,  and  deliberately  prefer  to  spend 
life  in  an  unbroken  course  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  continence, 
appeared  to  the  Tartar  prince  a  fact  which  deserved  investiga- 
tion :  and  by  his  orders  spies  were  secretly  appointed  to  watch 
the  missionsiries  in  their  private  hours,  who  wee  able  to 
describe,  to  the  astonishment  of  their  royal  master,  tlie  holy 
and  mortified  lives  of  Verbiest  and  his  brethren.  The  efi'ect  of 
this  discovery  upon  the  all-poweriul  sovereign  of  China  was 
full  of  auspicious  fruits  for  the  missions ;  so  that  when,  in  1  ()!So, 
a  fresh  company  of  missionaries  arrived  at  Ningpo,  whose 
entrance  was  violently  opposed  by  the  heathen  mandarins, 
Cang-hi,  who  had  learned  to  appreciate  them,  wrote  thus  with 
his  own  hand  to  his  too  zealous  subordinates :  "  It  is  not  men 
of  their  character  who  should  be  driven  from  my  empire.     Let 

*  Medhurst,  China,  its  State  and  Prospects,  cb.  ix.,  p  233. 
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tliein  all  come  to  my  court ;  such  as  know  mathematics  shall 
stay  near  my  person,  the  rest  may  go  into  the  provinces  wher- 
ever they  please." 

Three  years  later,  in  1688,  Verbiest  died,  and  it  seemed  a 
bright  and  cheering  prospect  upon  which  the  missionary  closed 
his  eyes.  Everywhere  religion  was  extending  its  peaceful 
sway  ;  and  already,  in  spite  of  repeated  persecutions,  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  China  might  be  counted  by  hundreds.  It  was 
the  emperor  himself  who  pronounced  the  eulogy  of  the  great 
missionary  who  had  now  departed,  and  even  published  a  solemn 
edict,  "as  a  public  testimony  of  affection  towards  him,"  in 
which  he  made  the  characteristic  renark,  that  "not  one  of  his 
calculations  as  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had 
ever  been  wrong."  It  is  of  Verbiest  that  Mr.  Medhurst,  with 
the  candor  which  distinguishes  his  writings,  and  which  made 
liim  an  estimable  man,  though  it  could  not  make  hiui  a  success- 
ful missionary,  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  His  character  for  humility  and  modesty  was  only  equalled 
by  his  well-known  application  and  industry.  He  seemed 
insensible  to  every  thing  but  the  promotion  of  science  and 
religion;  he  abstained  from  idle  visits,  the  reading  of  curious 
books,  and  even  the  perusal  of  European  newspapers ;  while  he 
incessantly  employed  himself  either  in  mathematical  calcu- 
lations, in  instructing  proselytes,  in  corresponding  with  the 
grandees  of  the  empire  in  the  interests  of  the  mission,  or  in 
writing  to  the  learned  of  Europe,  inviting  them  to  repair  to 
China.  His  private  papers  are  indicative  of  the  depth  of  his 
devotion,  the  rigor  of  his  austerities,  his  watchfulness  over 
his  heart  amid  the  crowd  of  business,  and  the  ardor  with 
which  he  served  religion.  "* 

But  Verbiest,  wise  and  good  as  he  was,  cannot  bo  distin- 
guished from  thousands  of  apostles  whom  the  Church,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  has  sent  forth  into  all 
lands  during  the  last  three  centuries.  Within  a  few  weeks  of 
hisdeatli.  Fathers  Gerbillon  and  Bouvet  were  received  at  court, 
and  occupied  in  the  esteem  of  the  imperial  philosopher  the 
same  place  which  had  been  held  successively  by  Schaal  and 
Verbiest.  It  was  Cang-hi  who  obliged  them  to  learn  the 
Tartar  dialect,  which  he  preferred  to  speak,  and  constantly 
examined  them  himself  to  ascertain  the  progress  which  they 
were  making  in  his  favorite  language,  into  which,  as  Chateau- 
briand not '  OS,  one  of  them  subsequently  translated  the  scientifi'.* 
treatises  ol  Eontenelle.  In  all  his  journeys  he  carried  with  him 
one  or  more  of  the  missionaries,  from  whose  society  he  seems 
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rarely  to  have  separated  himself,  and  with  whom  he  lived  on 
such  terms  of  unwonted  intimacy  as  excited  the  envy  and 
astonishment  of  the  greatest  officers  of  the  empire.  His  first 
question  on  arriving  at  any  town  had  always  reference  to  the 
missionary  who  dwelt  in  it.  At  Nankin  where  P'ather  Gabiani 
and  his  companions  refrained,  out  of  humility,  from  presenting 
themselves  before  him,  "the  emperor  waited  for  them  two  days, 
till  at  length  becoming  impatient  at  their  absence,  he  sent  to 
them  a  mandarin  of  his  household  named  Chao,  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  fathers  of  Pekin,  to  reproach  them  with  not 
having  come  to  see  him  ;"  and  after  presenting  them  with  gifts, 
and  asking  them  "  if  they  had  not  some  image  of  Jesus  (Christ 
about  them,"  he  informed  them,  that,  as  a  special  mark  of 
favor,  "  on  his  return  he  would  pass  before  the  door  of  their 
honse."* 

In  1 702,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Yerbiest,  a  noble  church, 

built  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  was  solemnly  opened, 

the  first  Mass  being  celebrated  by  Father  Gerbillon.     When 

the  envious  mandarins  remonstrated  with  Cang-hi  about  the 

dimensions  of  this  church,  which  overshadowed  a  portion  of 

the  imperial  edifice,  he  answered,  "What  would  you  have  me 

do  ?    These  foreigners  render  me  every  day  important  services, 

for  which  I  know  not  hov»^  to  recompense  them  ;  they  refuse  all 

offices  and  employments;  money  they  will  not  touch;  religion 

is  the  only  thing  they  care  for,  and  it  is  in  this  alone  that  1  can 

give  them  any  gratification.    Speak  to  me  no  more  about  it."f 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  added  of  'the  influence 

exerted  by  the  missionaries  in  this  pagan  court,  and  its  effects 

upon  the  i)rogress  of  religion  in  China.     It  was  natural  that 

the  extraordinary  favors  manifested  by  successive  emperors 

towards    the    missionaries    should    dee])ly   impress    all    who 

witnessed   them.      Father  Verbiest  relates  thai   in    1682   he 

accompanied  the  reigning  sovereign  to  Eastern  Tartary,  and 

that  he  was  placed  under  the  special  care  of  the  uncle  and 

father-in-law   of  the   emperor   during   the  whole  exjiedition. 

Ten  horses  from  the  imperial  stables  were  set  apart  for  his  use, 

and  Avhile  "all  the  other  mandarins  were  obh"ged  to  spend 

great  sums  from  their  own  resources,"  the  expenses  of  the 

missi(jnary  were  defrayed  by  the  emperor.    If  any  difficulty 

occurs  during  the  journey,  such  as  the  passage  of  a  swollen 

torrent,  the  first  care  of  the  emperor,  though  accompanied  by 

his  son  and  heir,  is  for  the  safety  of  Father  Vei-biest.     "  Where 

k  hcT'  was  his  anxious  inquiry  on  one  occasion,  when  night 

had  overtaken  them  at  a  dangerous  ford ;  and  he  insisted  upon 


*  D'Orlthnis,  Hintori/  of  f fir  Ttirtar  VonquefavK,  &(;.,  p.  98. 
f  Ltttres  Edifiiudes  et  Curkiimd,  tome  xvii.,  p.  HI. 
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his  entering  into  his  own  boat,  having  himself  crossed  the 
stream  a  second  time  to  search  for  him ;  an  act,  as  Father 
Verbiest  observes,  which  "caused  no  little  comment  among  the 
multitude  of  eminent  persons,  who,  through  the  night  and 
following  day,  were  toiling  to  effect  their  passage."* 

Father  Pereira,  who  received  in  his  turn  similar  honors, 
and  who  negotiated,  together  with  Gerbillon,  the  llussian 
treaty  of  Nerchinsk  in  1689,t  relates,  that  he  would  sometimes 
say  in  joke  to  his  courtiers,  "Take  heed  of  controversy  with 
the  Christian  teachers,  for  their  knowledge  compels  you  to 
agree  with  them  on  every  subject,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
worship  in  my  presence,  when  occasion  offers,  the  highest 
God."  He  adds,  that  ''  many  of  the  courtiers,  wlio  used 
formerly  to  address  their  prayers  to  Heaven,  are  now  ashamed 
to  use  that  name,  and  only  pray  to  the  personal  God.":}:  But 
we  have  now  sufficient  evidence  on  this  point,  and  it  is  time 
to  enter  without  further  details  upon  the  second  period  of  our 
history. 

Thus  far,  amid  partial  reverses,  and  trials  which  only  purified 
the  faith  of  the  converts,  the  missionaries  had  triumphed. 
From  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  Name  of 
Jesus  and  the  constancy  of  His  worshippers  had  become  known. 
The  new  Christians  were  now  sufficiently  fortified  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  practices  of  religion,  to  bear  the  sharp  trial 
through  which,  sooner  or  later,  every  newly  founded  church 
must  pass.  One  hand  alone  restrained  the  storm,  and  that 
hand  was  aljout  to  lose  its  strength.  In  1722,  the  emperor 
Cang-hi  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  full  of  love  and  admira- 
tion of  the  missionaries,  but  too  much  enslaved  by  eartlily 
passions  to  embrace  their  doctrine.  He  had  served  them,  rather 
than  himself ;  and  having  lost  the  opportunity  so  freely  offered 
to  him,  and  neglected  the  grace  accepted  by  so  many  of  his 
kinsfolk,  was  now  to  be  taken  away.  His  son  and  successor, 
Yoi  T-Tching,  whose  vanity  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  by 
the  calm  superiority  of  his  Christian  relatives,  and  their  steadfast 
rejection  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  immediately  issued  a 
decree  of  extermination  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  in 
that  year  of  evil  omen  "  all  the  missionaries  without  distinction 
were  driven  from  their  churches ;  more  than  three  hundred 
churches  were  either  destroyed  or  converted  to  profane  uses ; 
and  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  Christians  were  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  the  hen  then. "§ 

*D'Orleans,  Appendix,  p.  114. 

f  l^avcnstoin,  I  he  Busifians  on  the  Amur,  p.  58. 

i  D'Orl.'iiiis,  p.  143. 
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SECOND   KPOOFT. 

The  second  epoch  of  Cliristiaiiity  in  China  had  now  com- 
menced. From  the  hour  in  which  Yong-Tching  ascended  the 
throne  to  the  present  time,  it  was  only  hy  tlie  loss  of  all  earthly 
goods,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  life  itself,  that  a  Chinese  could 
embrace  tlie  religion  of  tlie  Cross.  Our  Christian  forefathers  of 
the  first  three  centuries  had  endured  the  same  trial ;  and  men 
have  justly  deemed  it  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  divinity  of  their 
religion,  that  it  could  survive  the  persecutions  which  would 
have  annihilated  any  system  or  policy  of  human  invention.  The 
Clnn-ch  in  China  has  dis|)layed  exactly  the  same  proof  of  its 
divine  origin.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  have  pa^^sed  away 
since  Yong-Tching  issued  his  decree,  and  there  are  more  than 
three  times  as  many  Chiistians  in  China  at  this  moment  as 
when  he  resolved  to  purge  the  empire  of  their  presence.  Princes 
and  nobles,  soldiers  and  peasants,  women  and  chihlren,  have 
passed  in  turn  through  the  fiery  furnace,  but  each  class  has 
triumphed,  even  in  death.  The  work  of  Ricci  and  his  succes- 
sors Mas  now  to  encounter  the  formidable  test  which  they  had 
foreseen,  and  of  which  we  are  about  to  witness  the  applica- 
tion. If  their  disciples  fall  away  when  the  storm  bursts  upon 
them,  it  will  prove  that  they  had  built  on  no  solid  founda- 
tion ;  if  they  endure,  like  the  primitive  Christians,  every  tor- 
ment which  the  malice  of  men  or  demons  could  invent,  and 
gloi'ify  at  the  stake  or  on  the  scaffold  the  Saviour  for  whom 
they  slicd  their  blood,  we  shall  confess  that  IJis  grace  was 
upon  them,  lifting  them  above  nature,  and  subduing  the  flesh  to 
the  spirit. 

Among  the  earliest  victims  of  the  terrible  persecution  which 
now  raged  from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other,  and  in  which 
maudai'ins  of  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  in  executing  the 
sanguinary  edicts  of  their  master,  were  several  of  the  emperor's 
nearest  rehitives.  Tiiese  members  of  tlie  royal  house  had  been 
nurtured  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  the  Chinese  court ;  one 
of  them  had  even  been  named  as  a  probable  successor  to  the 
throne ;  the  greatest  ofiicers  of  state  had  been  wont  to  approach 
them  only  on  their  knees.  They  were  now  summoned,  not  to 
disavoAV  their  convictions,  but  only  to  pay  external  homage  to 
the  state  religion.  It  was  the  same  easy  compromise  which  had 
so  often  been  proposed  to  the  ])rimitive  converts,  and  which 
those  true  soldiers  of  Cliiist  had  calmly  rejected.  The  (Chinese 
princes  were  Christians  of  the  same  class,  and  had  been  formed 
by  ai)o.stles  of  the  same  school.  The  Divine  admonition  had 
8unk  deep  into  their  hearts  which  said, "  You  cannot  drink  the 
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chalice  of  the  Lord,  and  the  clmlice  of  devils."*  "With  one 
consent,  therefore,  they  refused  to  touch  the  unclean  thing ;  and 
the  whole  family,  including  several  brothers  of  the  emperor, 
were  degraded  and  exiled.  Let  us  follow  them  to  tlie  scene  of 
their  long  trial,  in  which  they  displayed,  during  many  years, 
such  patient  resignation,  that  by  the  contemplation  of  their 
unmoved  fortitude,  amidst  poverty,  famine,  and  disease,  several 
heathen  members  of  the  imperial  family,  undaunted  by  the 
prospect  of  a  similar  lot,  embraced  the  law  of  Christ. 

Prince  John,  the  third  in  age  of  this  company  of  royal  con- 
fessors, wrote  thus  from  his  place  of  exile  in  Tartary  to  his 
friend  and  director,  Father  Parennin  :  "  What  we  now  desire, 
and  what  you  must  beg  of  God  for  us,  is,  that  by  the  help  of 
His  grace  wc  may  correct  our  faults,  practise  virtue,  conform 
ourselves  to  His  holy  will,  and  persevere  to  the  end  in  His  holy 
service.  This  is  the  only  object  of  our  desires;  the  rest  we 
count  for  nothing."  The  same  quiet  and  sober,  but  invincible 
courage,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Chi- 
nese martyrs  and  confessors,  was  displayed  by  all  his  com- 
panions, and  always  with  the  simple  dignity  of  language  which 
befitted  the  occasion.  From  first  to  last,  they  are  calm  and 
collected,  as  if  they  remembered  whose  honor  was  intrusted  to 
them,  and  knew  how  to  be  heroes  without  clamor  or  exaggera- 
tion. 

"  You  know  not,"  said  another  of  the  princes,  whose  servant 
wept  on  seeing  him  loaded  with  heavy  chains,  "  the  precious- 
ness  of  sufieri-ngs,  and  yet  you  are  a  Christian!  Learn  that  they 
are  the  pledge  of  a  blessed  eternity.  Do  not,  then,  be  discour- 
aged ;  but  whatever  it  may  cost  you,  continue  steadfast  in  the 
faith,  and  never  abandon  the  service  of  God."  We  almost  seem 
to  hear  the  solemn  voice  of  the  great  Apostle :  "  Think  not 
strange  the  burning  heat  which  is  to  try  you,  as  if  some  new 
thing  happened  to  you :  but  if  you  partake  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  rejoice  that  when  His  glory  shall  be  revealed,  you  also 
may  be  glad  with  exceeding  joy."t 

The  same  prince,  when  another  servant  ofifered  to  cover  with 
linen  the  places  bruised  by  the  chains,  which  are  said  to  have 
weighed  seventy  pounds,  repulsed  him  with  these  words:  "Did 
you  ever  hear  that  in  the  night  of "  His  Passion  our  Lord 
endeavored  to  loose  the  cords  with  which  He  was  bound,  or 
that  He  placed  bandages  under  them  to  relieve  the  smart? 
This  was  the  God-Man ;  and  yet  He  suffered  for  us  sinners, 
while  we  do  not  sufi'er  for  others,  but  for  ourselves.":}: 

*  1  Cor.  X.  21. 

t  1  Pet.  iv.  12,  13. 

I  Lettres  L'dijiantes,  tome  xx.,  p.  54. 
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The  ladies  of  the  imperial  family  displayed  equal  patience 
and  generosity  in  the  midst  of  want  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind,  aggravated  by  the  memory  of  a  former  life  of  ease  and 
luxury.  "  These  illustrious  persons,"  says  a  Protestant  his- 
torian, "  were  sent  as  exiles  into  a  desolate  part  of  Tartary ; 
the  princesses  were  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  perishing  with 
cold  and  hunger.  Yet  in  1736  we  find  the  members  of  the 
iraijerial  family  still  adhering  to  the  Christian  religion."* 
Fourteen  years  of  persecution,  sometimes  violent  and  cruel, 
at  others  subtle  and  insidious,  had  failed  to  exhaust  their 
strength,  or  to  pluck  from  their  hearts  the  faith  which  had  been 
planted  in  them. 

"  When  one  reflects,"  said  their  guide  and  counsellor, 
Father  Parennin,  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  exile,  "  what  this 
illustrious  family  has  sufi'ered  during  four  years  past,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  formidable  trial,  or  one  which  could 
be  endured  with  more  Christian  generosity.  Princesses  of  the 
royal  blood,  who  had  always  lived  in  splendor  and  affluence, 
fallen  to  the  lowest  depths  of  indigence ;  without  the  support  of 
tiieir  husbands,  with  no  relatives  to  succor  them,  nor  friends 
to  console ;  having  ever  before  their  eyes  the  spectacle  of  their 
sons  iji  chains,  destined  to  deatli,  and  their  young  daughters, 
more  hapless  still,  whose  lot  is  worse  than  death ;  unable  to 
receive  the  sacraments,  the  only  consohxtion  which  they  could 
taste  in  the  sad  condition  to  which  they  are  reduced  ; — to 
endure  all  these  woes,  and  yet  to  bear  such  a  deluge  of 
suft'ering,  not  only  without  diininution  of  faith,  thougli  so 
recently  converted  to  Christianity,  but  without  uttering  so 
much  as  one  accent  of  complaint ;  must  we  not  confess,  that 
eveu  the  constancy  of  the  Christian  heroes  of  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church  offers  nothing  more  admirable,  nothing  more 
heroic?"  Well  might  Father  Parenifin  exclaim,  alluding  to 
the  reluctant  respect  paid  by  the  emperor  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues  at  Pekin,  "  Oh  I  for  fewer  favors  to  the  missionaries, 
and  nujre  justice  to  the  religion  which  they  preach!"  He  liad 
himself  spent  more  than  forty  years  in  China,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Cang-hi,  whom  he  accompanied  during  eighteen  years 
in  all  his  journeys  into  Tartary ;  and  even  Yong- Telling  paid 
the  expenses  of  a  public  funeral  fur  the  illustrious  missionary, 
who,  as  the  liussian  Tinikowski  observes,  "  is  well  known  for 
the  share  he  had  in  fixij)g  the  frontier  between  Russia  and 
Cliina."t  Parennin  was  a  competent  judge  of  Christian 
heroism,  and  himself  a  master  of  the  spiritual  life ;  yet  ho 


*  Hu{!:li  Murray's  China,  vol.  i..  cli.  viii.,  p.  275. 
f  Tiiukowski'B  Trarda,  vol.  11,,  cli.  i.,  p.  ;]5. 
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declares,  in  his  letters  to  Europe,  that  nothing  could  surpass 
"  the  sublime  virtues"  displayed  by  these  admirable  confessors. 
Promises  and  threats  were  employed  by  turns  to  seduce  their 
constancy.  "  You  are  Mantcheou,"  said  their  former  friends, 
with  ingenious  perseverance ;  "  you  belong  to  the  royal  blood, 
and  yet  you  renounce  the  customs  of  your  ancestors  to  follow  a 
strange  law !"  But  remonstrance  and  sarcasm,  blandishments 
and  menaces,  were  equally  vain.  The  members  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Russian  embassies,  who  visited  China  at  this  period, 
were  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  fortitude  of  these  new 
Christians,  and  declared,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  that  "  they 
had  found  the  Primitive  Church  in  the  remotest  wilds  of  Asia.' 
But  the  emperor  was  as  steadfast  in  his  purpose  to  conquer, 
as  they  in  their  resolution  to  endui'e.     Furious  at  the  calm 

t)atieuce  which  baffled  all  his  eflbrts,  he  now  ordered  them  to 
)e  removed  from  their  place  of  exile,  and  shut  up,  one  by  one, 
in  small  prisons,  six  feet  by  ten.  Into  these  dens  their  daily 
allowance  of  food,  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  was  intro- 
duced through  a  small  aperture,  by  which  alone  they  main- 
tained a  semblance  of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  Al- 
ready they  were  beginning  to  sink  under  their  protracted  mis- 
eries, and  in  a  few  days,  one  of  the  princes,  when  visited  by  the 
guard,  was  found  lifeless  on  the  floor  of  his  oell.  One  by  one 
they  died.  A  little  while,  and  all  would  have  been  added  to 
the  company  of  martyrs ;  but  at  this  moiuent.the  hand  of  God, 
who  often  seems  to  delay  but  strikes  at  last,  was  stretclied 
forth,  and  Yong-Tching  was  called  to  his  account.  In  1735  he 
expired,  and  his  son  Kien  long  reigned  in  his  stead. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  emperor,  in  the  year  which 
followed  his  accession,  was  to  order  the  release  of  the  surviving 
princes,  who  had  so  long  been  buried  alive  by  hie  father's  com- 
mand. As  the  noble  band,  of  whom  one  was  the  tenth  son  of 
Cang-hi,  passed  on  their  way  to  the  palace  from  which  thev 
had  been  banished  for  fifteen  years,  the  people  knelt  with 
respect,  and  filled  the  air  with  acclamations.  J3ut  the  hopes 
which  their  release  awakened  were  of  short  duration.  Kien- 
long,  though  naturally  huniane,  was  unwilling  to  bring  shame 
on  the  policy  of  his  lather,  and  once  more  the  decree  went 
forth  to  persecute  tho  Christians. 

We  have  seen,  b_v  suflicient  evidence,  how  converts  of  ex.llted 
rank  witne^ised  a  j^ood  (!ont'ession  in  exile  or  in  bonds,  and  wore 
out  by  patient  ei'duraiu'c  the  malice  of  the  persecutor.  Let  us 
inquire  whethc.  discii)les  of  a  humbler  class  found  strength  to 
imitate  the  courage  of  these  Christian  princes,  and  to  glorify  the 
Holy  Name  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  world  has  agreed,  in  every 
age,  to  accept  this  supreme  test  of  faith.    It  knowt;  that  men  are 
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not  so  enamored  of  torment  as  to  3'ielcl  their  limbs  to  the  knife 
or  the  brand,  when  a  word  or  a  sign  would  deliver  them  from 
both,  in  any  meaner  cause  than  that  for  which  St,  Peter  was 
crucified  and  St.  Paul  beheaded.    Other  religions  have  produced 
fanatics ;  Christianity  alone  may  boast  of  martyrs;  and  the  only 
form  of  Christianity  which  has  ever  begotten  willing  ones  is  that 
which  was  preached  in  China  by  Eicci  and  Schaal,  by  Verbiest 
and  Parennin.     We  are  about  to  trace  the  liistorical  results  of 
their  j)reaching.    For  nearly  three  centuries  the  blood  of  martyrs 
has  flowed  in  alltlieprovinccsof  China,  in  the  empire  of  Annam, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Corea.     The  struggles  and  the  triumj)hs  of 
the  first  tliree  ages  of  Christianity  have  been  renewed  through 
an  equal  space  of  time  in  the  reirions  beyond  the  Ganges.     We 
liavc  no  space  to  recount  all  the  details  of  that  still  unfinished 
warfare.     Our  attempt  will  be  limited  to  such  a  sketch,  neces- 
sarily ijicomplete  and  fragmentary,  of  the  later  history  of  reli- 
gion in  China,  as  may  sutiice  to  prove,  by  testimony  whic/t  man 
has  never  refused  to  accept,  that  both  the  missionaries  who  died 
in  that  land,  and  the  disciples  of  every  class  who  shared  their 
lot,  were  in  all  points  the  same  order  of  men,  animated  by  the 
same  invincible  faith,  and  abounding  in  the  same  Divine  gifts, 
as  those  who  taught  and  sufl'ered  in  the  day  when  Christianity 
first  commenced  its  combat  with  the  powers  of  darkness.     The 
picture  which  we  arc  going  to  draw  may  not  exhibit  in  all  its 
parts  the  unities  of  time  and  space;  the  various  scenes  which 
it  will  unfold  may  sometimes  seem  too  closely  crowded  together, 
sometimes  too  widely  separated  ;  three  kingdoms  and  twenty- 
one  2:))'ovinces  must  find  their  place  in  it;  but  one  lesson  every 
form  and  every  object  in  that  jiicture  will  teach  us,  the  only 
one  which  we  need  care  to  learn  from  it, — that  Catholic  uiis- 
Bionaries  are  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  and  that  God 
is  marvellous  in  IJis  saints.* 

The  persecution  which  devastated  the  Church  in  China  during 
the  reign  of  Kien-long  was  only  the  continuation  of  sufferings 
with  which  the  Christians  of  that  empire  were  already  familiar. 
During  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  liad  been  tried  in 
the  fiery  furnace,  with  no  other  result  than  to  purify  tlieir 
faith  and  augment  their  numbers.  In  nuiny  of  the  provinces 
there  had  been  three  generations  of  martyrs  in  the  same 
family.  We  have  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  these  earlier 
details;  the  great  persecution  of  17136  must  not,  however,  be 
passed  in  silence. 

*  Tho  nril'T  dcHircs  to  ohsiTvo,  that  if  in  tlicBc  pnpoH  tho  titlos  of  Saint,  or 
Apo8l.lt',  or  iMurtvr,  are  sijiplicd  to  pcrHoiis  to  wlunn  tlu'  ('liiin!li  hiifc  not,  by  u 
formal  (ifcivf  .  coiici'docl  tlu-ni,  hucIi  tonus  ure  (iinpioyod  in  pcrfi-ct  HubnuHtnnn 
to  lliu  dccrcy  (,f  Urban  VllL 
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"  All,  except  a  very  small  number,"  says  one  who  witnessed 
that  event,  "  who  were  intimidated  by  the  apparatus  of  torture, 
displayed  heroic  constancy  amid  the  most  cruel  torments.  In 
vain  they  beat  their  faces  with  rods  till  they  were  covered  with 
blood,  or  stretched  them  on  the  ground  and  lacerated  them  with 
whips  and  sticks;  they  answered  constantly, '  We  wili  live  and 
die  Christians.'  "*  And  one  result  of  this  noble  fortitude  was 
to  atti'act,  even  in  pagan  witnesses,  reluctant  esteem  for  the 
religion  which  inspired  it.  The  very  judges,  we  are  told,  tilled 
with  involuntary  admiration,  suggested  to  their  patient  victims 
to  apostatize  with  their  lips  only,  while  they  preserved  their 
religion  in  their  hearts.  "  Why  should  you  die  ?"  said  the 
mandarins ;  "  only  obey  the  command  of  the  emperor  by  out- 
ward compliance,  and  believe  what  you  like  in  secret."  But 
it  was  not  thus  the  disciples  of  Parennin  and  his  companions 
understood  the  obligations  of  a  Christian.  "You  need  not 
fear,"  said  one  of  them,  while  the  executioners  were  binding 
his  limbs  l)efore  the  torture  commenced,  "lest  I  should  move; 
a  Christian  is  only  too  happy  to  suffer  for  his  faith."  Then  his 
trial  commenced  ;  but  "  the  mandarin  was  weary  of  tormenting 
the  neoi)hyte,  before  the  latter  was  of  enduring  the  anguish.' 
And  when  it  was  over,  his  motho"  who  had  stood  without 
wavering  by  his  side,  seeing  him  al.'  mutilated  and  covered  with 
blood,  ftdidly  embraced  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Come,  let  us 
hasten  to  thank  God  for  the  favors  which  He  has  shown 
you." 

Another,  who  was  a  mass  of  wounds,  and  incapable  o^  ;v\ove- 
ment,  being  adjured  by  an  aged  heathen  relative,  who  thrt  ened 
to  die  at  his  feet  if  he  refused  to  apostatize,  answered  a'ith  a 
noble  pleasantry,  which  may  remind  us  of  the  sublime  jest  of 
St.  Laurence,  "1  should  very  much  regret  your  death,  but  at 
all  events,  in  my  present  condition,  they  can  hardl ,  '  uspect  me 
of  having  caused  it."t 

A  third,  who  was  by  profession  a  physician,  being  almost 
beaten  to  death,  a  youth,  whose  godfather  he  was,  askcsd  permis- 
sion \)  take  his  place.  "Why,  my  son,"  he  replied,  "would 
you  deprive  me  of  the  crown  which  God  has  prepared  for  me?"' 
And  these  are  only  a  fe»v  examples,  among  numy  thousands, 
of  the  si)irit  which  the  faith  of  the  nuirtyrs  St.  Stephen  and  St. 
James  had  kindled  in  the  Christians  of  China. 

During  more  than  ten  years  this  bloody  persecution  raged. 
A  few  gave  way,  as  St.  Cyprian  tells  us  they  did  even  in  his 
day,  under  their  torments ;  but  the  great  nnijoi'ity — not  piincrs 


*  Lettre*  Edifiantea,  tome  xx.,  p.  333. 
t  Id.,  |).  ;lf)l. 
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only,  but  magiBtral^cB,  soldiers,  merchants,  boatmen,  women, 
and  even  children,* — rivalled  tlie  heroism  of  the  primitive  con- 
fessors. Every wlutru  the  hume  scenes  occm-red,  and  everywhere 
with  the  same  rebult,  "On  every  side,"  writes  one  mIio  bore 
his  part  in  the  perHCCiition  of  1746,  "  are  heard  the  groans  of 
the  Christians;  everywhere  they  are  bound  in  fetters  or  put  to 
the  torture ;  everywhere  tliey  seek  to  force  them,  by  every 
device  of  cruelty,  to  retHMUice  .lesus  Christ."  But  ihey  had 
been  taughi;  by  men  <»f  lh(!  sc1k>o1  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  lesson 
was  eugi'aved  on  their  hearts,  tliat  "the  sufi'erings  of  this  pres- 
ent time  are  not  worthy  to  he  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  I'evealed  to  uh."  Even  tlie  weakest  disciples  emulated 
the  example  of  the  Hln^ng.  A  girl  of  nineteen  being  dragged 
before  tlie  tribunal,  sliou'cd  such  joy  in  lier  countenance  at  the 
honor  which  she  WUH  uhout  to  receive  in  confessing  tlu;  Kame 
of  Jesus,  that  the  enraged  nnuidarin  exclaimed,  "KnoM'est 
thou  not  that  1  hav(!  power  lo  condemn  thee  to  death?" 
"Here  is  my  head,"  n-ph'cd  the  new  St.  Agnes;  "you  can 
ordei'  it  to  he  cut  oil',  but  it.  will  be  to  me  unspealsable  joy  to 
lay  down  my  lil'e,"  And  then  the  lu-atheri  judges,  ])eiplexed, 
as  their  iorefathers  were  wont  to  be,  by  a  valor  which  they 
admired  without  comprehending,  took  counsel  together  how  to 
deal  with  sucli  incurabh!  ))(!rversity.  It  was  inttderable  that 
even  girls  and  childn-n  slionld  laugh  at  their  threats,  and 
despise  their  tormentH;  caring  only,  as  Festus  com})lained  to 
Agri])pa  a  good  mauy  ages  before,  about  "questions  of  their 
own  hupersiition,  and  of  <»ru5  Jesus  deceased,  whom  (tliey) 
atKrmed  to  he  alive,"!  'I'lie  world  is  ever  the  same,  and  resents 
nothing  so  much  iis  the  faith  wliich  dares  to  survive  its  feeble 
saiire.  and  theeourag(!  whii^h  only  smiles  at  its  impotent  cruelty. 
And  s(»  thehe  nnindarins  wiscily  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  some 
new  seheme  jnusl  he  adopted.  As  they  coidd  not  overcome  the 
disciples,  they  resolved  to  h'ly  boh!  of  their  teachers.  And  then 
the  Word  went  (Mrtli,  that  se/inrh  should  everyw'here  be  nnidc 
for  the  rnissiunariefc— -with  this  additional  ])recaulion,  that  every 
magistrate  whose  vigilan<!(!  th(!y  contrived  to  elude  should  he 
deemed  a  partner  in  their  guihy  rebellion,  and  share  their 
punishment.  It  was  imi)OHHi!)le  to  stimulate  more  effectively 
the  zeal  of  the  provin<'ial  mandarins. 

Jliiherto,  the  ndsHJonarieB,  though  eagerly  as])iring  to  the 
crown  of  martyi'dom,  which  they  had  come  so  far  to  seek,  liiid 
fcoiiSeiited,  for  liie  sakt;  of  the  ir  Hocks,  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  danger.     It  wuh  the  injunction  of  the  Master  to  liic  lirst 


*  KorlibucluT,  Iliiitoin  Ue  I'Eylm  Catholiquc,  tome  xxviii.,  liv.,  xcl.,  p.  470. 
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Apostles,  and  had  always  been  a  rule  with  their  successors,  not 
to  seize  the  crown  till  He  offered  it  to  them.  "We  know," 
says  a  Chinese  bishop  and  confe''''.or  of  our  own  day,  "that  it  is 
not  permitted  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  Providence,  without 
a  special  impulse  of  Divine  grace,  nor  unless  one  is  mercifully 
predestined  to  receive  the  palm  of  martyrdom."*  In  the  per- 
secution of  1746,  however,  the  missionaries  did  not  doubt  that 
the  time  had  come  to  die.  They  had  taught  their  children 
every  other  lesson,  and  they  now  prepared  to  teach  them  this. 

Father  Alcober  was  the  first  seized,  and  the  first  tortured. 
When  the  obscene  pagans  addressed  to  him  impure  interroga- 
tories, he  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Questions  worthy  of  a 
minister  of  Satan  do  not  deserve  any  reply."  These  questions 
referred  to  female  converts  ^vho  had  consecrated  themselves  to 
a  life  of  chastity.  "  Who  advised  you,"  they  said,  on  the  same 
occasion,  to  a  young  woman  before  the  tribunal,  "  to  embrace 
virginity?"  "  Myself,"  she  replied  ;  and  she  was  immediately 
consigned  to  the  torturers.f 

Fathers  Royo,  fcierrano,  and  Diaz  were  captured  in  succes- 
sion, and  horribly  mutilated.  The  first  confessed,  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  judges,  tiiat  he  had  been  tiiirty  years  in  China ; 
the  t\\o  last  were  handed  over  to  the  executioners  wi.houtcven 
a  question.  But  it  was  the  bishop,  the  venerabli!  Sanz,  who 
was  the  special  object  of  their  search.  To  save  the  Christians 
the  vexations  and  suti'erings  which  they  endurtid  in  their  gener- 
ous attempts  to  conceal  him,  ho  considered  it  his  duty  to  give 
himself  up,  and  having  addressed  the  tribunal  with  the  courage 
and  authority  of  an  apostle,  he  received  at  once  twenty-five 
blows  in  the  face,  a  number  afterwards  increased,  in  spite  ot  iiia 
venerable  age,  to  ninety -five ;  and  finally,  after  a  fruitful  apos- 
tolate  of  thirty  years,  was  martyred,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1747. 
His  last  words  to  the  executioner  were,  "My  friend,  I  am 
going  to  heaven  ;  would  that  1  could  take  you  with  me."  His 
blood  was  collected,  according  to  custom,  by  a  famous  brigand 
and  malefactor,  who  became  not  long  after  a  fervent  Christian. 

The  public  sentence  pronounced  against  Bishop  Sanz,  which 
deserves  notice  as  a  testimony  of  the  heatlien  themselves  to  tho 
pngress  of  the  faith,  contained  the  following  notable  words : — • 
"The  number  of  those  whom  he  has  already  perverted  is  so 
groat,  that  to  whatever  side  we  ^-arn  in  this  district,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  seuii ;  and  what  is  more,  the  very  members 
of  the  tribunals,  and  even  tho  soldiers,  are  devoted  to  him. "I 
"But  what  gave  a  singular  and  striking  ciiaracter  to  the  apos- 

*  A  ninth  of  the  Pritpngation  of  the  Faith,  vol,  vii.,  p.  257.    EuglisU  Hditioa. 
I  L'ttn.i  lulijiiuitcfi,  tcinc  xxiii.,  p.  51). 
;  Aiiiutln,  vol.  ix.,  p.  W). 
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tolic  labors  of  the  Bishop  of  Mauricastro,"  says  the  latest  hiog- 
j-apher  of  St.  Dominic,  "  was  his  success  in  winning  the  Chinese 
not  merely  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  bnt  to  aim  at  the 
highest  grades  of  perfection.  The  number  of  Christian  virgins 
desi''ous  of  consecrating  themselves  by  vow  to  God  was  so 
great,  as  to  recall  the  days  of  the  primitive  Church." 

History  has  preserved  with  peculiar  care,  as  if  conscious  of 
their  special  value  and  signincanee,  whatever  fragments  of 
pagan  literature  referring  to  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the 
jl':.'t  .iges  have  survived  to  later  times.  The  great  Chinese  per- 
secution of  1747  has  fortunately  been  recorded  by  a  heathen 
.  ';T'«list,  and  in  an  oilicial  document.     In  a  report  to  the  em- 

lor  by  the  viceroy  of  one  of  the  most  considerabhi  provinces, 
the  sovereign  is  warmly  urged  by  his  deputy  to  take  note,  not 
only  of  the  vdde-spread.  influence  of  the  missionaries,  but  of  the 
'"vdacity  with  which  their  disciples  openly  manifested  their 
■  ,»atliy  and  love.  "  As  they  were  conducted  in  chains,''  says 
tiiifci  officer,  "thousands  of  persons  came  to  meet  them,  aud  to 
serve  them  as  an  escort  of  honor.  Many  showed  by  their  t(^ars 
the  grief  which  they  felt;  girls  and  women  knelt  before  them, 
and  ofll^red  them  all  kinds  of  refreshments.  Every  one  wished 
to  touch  their  clothes."*  He  almost  seems  to  _be  describing 
the  conduct  of  those  earlier  converts,  animated  by  a  similar 
spirit,  who  also  touched  the  body  of  St.  Paul  with  "  handker- 
cliiefs  and  aprons,"'  to  which  the  Almighty,  approving  this  de- 
vout use  of  relics,  gave  power,  as  Holy  Scripture  relates,  to 
heal  diseases,  and  put  demon ,  to  flight.  But  the  heathen 
viceroy  continues  thus;  "A  young  man  named  Tching-Sicou 
had  the  impudence  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  nailtitude, 
and  to  exhort  them,  saying,  amongst  other  things,  'It  is  for 
(iod  that  you  suflfer ;  let  not  death  itself  overcome  you.'  "  It 
is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  impressive  testimony  either  to 
tlie  character  of  the  Chinese  converts,  or  to  the  influence  and 
authority  of  their  aposto;:c  tcM  hei-s. 

The  narrative  of  the  eloquent  vii-croy  appears  to  have  stiinii- 
luted  his  sovereign  to  iVcbh  exertions.  I  vvas  not  to  be  endured 
tiiat  aliens  and  foreigners  should  thus  }>rovoke  his  subjects  lo 
Avhat  is  called  sometimes,  even  in  our  own  dav,  and  by  ni(!n  who 
deem  themselves  Christians,  ''  a  divided  allegiance."  Wnt  it 
waa  the  fate  of  this  emperor,  as  of  all  the  onemics  of  Christi 
aiiity,  to  minister  to  the  glory  of  the  faith  which  ho  wished  to 
uproot.  The  "Masters  of  the  religion  of  Jesup"  as  lie  styled 
thetn,  were  not  men  to  be  conquered  V)y  such  an  adversary  as 
this;  and  if  they  invited  their  l)rave  and  generous  disci|»k\^  to 

*  LcUres  h\l\flauU»,  toiiu^  xxiii.,  p.  73. 
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suflTer  for  Christ,  first  showed  them,  by  their  own  example,  how 
to  do  so.  They  owed  this  debt  to  their  followers,  and  they  freely 
paid  it.  "What  sort  of  a  God,"  said  the  presiding  mandarin  to 
Father  Beuth,  when  he  stood  before  the  tribunal,  "is  He  whom 
you  wish  people  to  adore?"  "He  who  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  "  Oh,  the  wretch  ;  as  if  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  created !  Give  him  Ten  strokes."  These  were  blows  given 
by  a  heavy  bamboo  across  the  face,  the  head  being  turned  back 
over  the  shoulders.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  the  sufferer  to 
faint  after  the  first  or  second.  Then  writing  the  Holy  Name  in 
Chinese  characters,  the  mandarin  asked  the  confessor  to  whom 
that  name  referred.  It  was  not  now  the  moment  for  reserve ; 
^'i.d  therefore,  just  as  St.  Stephen  had  cried  with  his  latest 
breath,  "  I  see  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,"  so  this  new  witness  announced,  even  to  that  pagan  crowd, 
"  It  is  the  Name  of  the  second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
who  became  Man  for  our  salvation."  "Ten  strokes  more!" 
shouted  the  mandarin  ;  and  the  same  torment  was  a  third  time 
inflicted,  when  the  bleeding  victim  once  more  proclaimed  with 
unfaltering  lips  the  titles  of  his  God  and  Saviour.  Two  monihs 
after  he  died  of  his  wounds;  \m  only  delight  in  these  last  days 
of  his  life  being  to  hear  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  read  to  him  by 
his  fellow-prisoners. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  missionaries 
wei"0  all,  from  first  to  last,  such  as  Father  Beuth.  No  menace 
could  daunt,  no  anguish  overcome  them.  Gnu  after  another 
they  fell,  but  as  each  left  a  space  in  the  ranks,  another  hurried 
forward  to  fill  it.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1748 — for  each 
year  resembled  that  which  preceded  it — F.  F.  Tristan  de  Atter- 
inis  and  Joseph  Henriquez  were  strangled  in  prison,  after  the 
usual  tortures.  On  the  28th  of  October,  four  Dominican  fathers 
received  their  crown  together.  Every  yetm",  almost  eveiy  month, 
paid  its  tribute  of  blood;  and  if  any  still  survived  in  that  long 
and  merciless  persecution,  it  was  because  they  consented  to 
delay  for  a  brief  space  the  final  tritmiph,  and  charitably  ac- 
<;epted  a  hidden  ministry  amongst  their  flocks,  postponing  for 
tlieir  sakes  the  coveted  glory  of  mnilyrdom. 

Yet  their  spiritual  children,  even  when  deprived  of  their 
pastors,  were  not  unable  to  bear  that  supreme  calamity.  They 
proved,  in  many  a  province  of  (^hina,  that  they  could  walk 
bravely  to  the  stake,  though  no  apostle  stood  by  to  encourage 
tliem;  that  they  could  live  during  long  years  by  the  strictest 
rule  of  religion,  even  when  the  minister  of  Christ  was  taken 
away  from  among  them.  Both  these  facts  arc;  attestcni  by 
capable  witnesses. 

Wo  might  fill  a  volume  with  exanijdes  of  their  constancy. 
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Many  who  think  they  would  gladly  embrace  a  sharp  but  speedy 
death  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  would,  perhaps,  fail  under  pro- 
tracted torments.  Many  who  could  bear  even  these  while  sur- 
rounded by  their  brethren,  and  aided  by  their  prayers,  would 
languish  and  gi'ow  cold  if  deprived  for  years  of  all  the  ordinances 
ofix'ligion.  The  Chinese  Christians  have  endured  both  these 
trials.  Tlie  celebrated  Father  Parennin  was  acquainted  with  an 
old  Tartar  officer,  one  of  a  company  of  Christians  living  near 
the  great  wall  of  China,  to  whom  lor  many  years  this  worthy 
soldier  had  acted  as  a  sort  of  lay  chaplain.  "  I  assemble  these 
Christians,"  he  said,  "  in  my  house  on  festival  days ;  we  pray 
together ;  I  give  them  notice  of  the  days  of  abstinence  and 
fasting.  All  are  eager  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  a  missionary^ 
in  order  to  hear  mass,  and  partake  of  the  sacraments.  Most  of 
them  have  seen  none  for  twelve  years."* 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  striking  in  the  history  of 
Chinese  missions — and  we  shall  meet  the  same  fact  in  almost 
every  other  land, — nothing  which  illustrates  more  powerfully 
the  charactei'  both  of  the  teachers  and  their  disciples,  than  the 
ardor  with  which  the  latter  clung  to  their  religion,  even  when 
separated  for  long  periods  from  their  spiritual  guides,  and  from 
all  the  a))pointed  cliannels  of  grace  and  consolation.  Nineteen 
yeai-s  Jtfter  the  martyrdom  of  Father  Beuth,  though  the  perse- 
cution in  which  he  fell  had  rai>ed  almost  without  intermission, 
we  find  a  missionary  of  his  class  not  only  expressing  his  admi- 
ration !it  the  ''courage  with  which  God  inspires  these  Asiatics, 
80  pusilliinimous  by  nature,"  but  extolling  the  innocence  and 
marvellous  fidelity  of  those  "  who,  without  even  the  opportuni- 
ty of 'iractit^ing  the  duties  of  their  religion,  since  they  cannot 
80  much  as  see  a  missionary,  never  fall  into  apostasy,  and  care- 
fully Ciiuse  their  children  to  be  baptized."!  But  we  must  refer 
for  e\anij)les  to  the  works  devoted  exclusively  to  the  history  of 
religion  in  China:  the  Held  which  it  is  proposed  to  traverse  in 
these  volumes  is  too  vast  to  permit  even  the  attempt  to  exhaust 
a  single  portion  of  it. 

One  special  feattire  of  the  Chinese  missions,  which  even  in 
this  rajiid  sketch  we  are  obliged  to  notice,  is  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  the  same  facts  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Every- 
where the  missionaries  were  the  same,  the  affliction  of  their 
converts  the  same,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  were  en- 
dured. Their  history  in  one  province  exactly  resembles  their 
history  in  every  other.  Pass  for  a  moment  fnmi  China  Proper. 
where  a  sti'ong  central  administration  secured  uniformity  in  the 

*  Lettre*,  tome  xx.,  p.  15. 
t  Tomo  xxiii.,  p.  488. 
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details  of  the  persecution,  to  Tonj^-King  or  Corea,  and  you  will 
think  you  are  still  in  the  company  of  the  mandarins  who  exe- 
<;uted  the  orders  of  Yong-Tching  or  Kien-long.  The  proceed- 
ings are  identical,  and  their  results  also. 


MISSION   OF   TONG-KING. 

The  mission  of  Tong-King  was  founded  in  1(J27  by  Father 
Alexander  de  Rhodes.  In  a  few  months  he  converted  two 
hundred  idolatrous  priests,  a  sister  of  the  king,  and  seventeen  of 
his  near  relations.  In  less  than  three  years,  ho  and  his  com- 
panion Father  x\ntony  Marques  had  baptized  nearly  six  tliou- 
tsimd  pagans,  including  several  bonzes  of  gi-oat  repute  with 
their  countrvmen  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  but  who  now  willini;- 
ly  accepte<l  the  humble  function  of  catechists,  and  "  rendered 
jiicalcnlable  services  to  the  missionaries  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel."*  The  usual  test  of  their  sincerity  was  quickly  ap- 
plied. By  the  influence  of  the  king's  wives,  who  trembled  lest 
the  monarch  himself  should  embrace  a  doctrine  which  c(»n- 
demned  polygamy,  both  the  missionaries  were  banished.  Would 
the  newly  converted  bonzes  still  adhere  to  a  religion  which  now 
i?eemed  to  have  vanished  like  a  dream  ?  Had  the  faith  already 
taken  such  deep  root  in  their  souls  as  to  support  them  in  such  a 
trial  as  this  ?  It  had  done  more — it  had  made  them  apostles  ! 
When  the  two  Fathei-s  entered  the  kingdom  again  by  stealth  in 
the  following-  year,  they  found  that,  in  that  brief  space,  their 
fervent  catechists,  not  content  with  preserving  their  own  fait!', 
had  prepared  four  thousand  neophytes  for  the  reception  of  the 
sacraments.  In  1639,  only  twelve  years  after  de  Rhodes  had 
first  entered  Tong-King,  there  were  already  eighty-two  thousand 
Hve  hundred  Christians!  In  seventy-two  villages  there  were 
hardly  any  pag9,rs  remaining.  In  the  two  years  1645  and  1646, 
twenty-four  thousand  Tong-kinese  were  baptized.  Finally,  be- 
fore half  a  century  had  elapsed,  the  almost  incredible  number 
of  two  hundred  thousand  converts  had  been  won  to  Christ.f 

Tiius  far  the  history  of  i-eligion  in  Tong-King  corresponds 
with  what  we  have  called  tlie  "first  epoch"  in  the  missions  of 
Chiiui  Proper.  The  second  was  now  to  commence,  and  wit!i 
precisely  the  same  results  as  in  the  former  empire.  Tlie  fire 
wiiioh  was  to  "try  the  work"  of  tlie  missionaries  in  Tong-King 
w  as  already  kindled  in  1630,  but  it  was  not  till  a  few  years  later 
that  the  systematic  persecution  was  organized  which  has  never 
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ceased  from  that  liour,  ard  which  was  destined  to  try  to  the 
uttermost,  but  never  to  exhaust,  during  more  than  two  centuries, 
the  faith  and  courage  of  these     tilicted  Christians.     In  vain  iU< 
missionaries  were  slain  or  forcibly  d.  ported  ;  their  disciples  aoii 
tin;ied  faithful  even  in  their  iibsence.    When  Father  Le  Eojer, 
and  his  companio*    Fatlii  r  Paregaud,  secretly   entered    tlie 
kingdom,  on  the  22d  of  June,   1693,  they  found  that  great 
numbers,  by  whom  they  were  received  with  tran8i)orts  of  en- 
thusiasm, had  not  been  able  t'>  approach  the  sacraments  for  a 
long  period  of  years.     And  tlien  they  commenced  their  secret 
and  perilous  ministry.     "  I  pass  whole  days,"  says  tlie  former, 
in  a  letter  to  his  brotlier,  M.  Le  Royer  des  Arsix,  "  either  con- 
cealed in  a  boat,  which  I  only  quit  at  night  to  visit  the  villages 
by  the  river-side,  or  hidden  in  so}ne  retired  house."    He  always 
celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Masb  before  daybreak,  and 
then  returned  to  spend  the  long  hours  of  the  coming  day  in  liis 
place  of  concealment.     Yet,  in  spite  of  difficulties  at  least  equal 
to  those  which  were  encountered  and  overcome  by  the  first 
Apostles;  in  spite  of  the  terrible  lot  to  which  every  convert 
saw  himself  inevitably  doomed,  and  which  would  hare  appalled 
any  but  true  discipU'S  of  the  Cross;  in  spite  of  sufferings  and 
torments  which  world    probably  suffice  in  a  few  months  to 
obliterate  every  trac  c  of  the  languid  or  nominal  Christianity  of 
certain  coimtries  ot  northern  Europe;  the  work  of  conversion 
was  hardly  siitriter.d'  d  for  a  single  hour.     In  IHDJ^,  Father  Le 
Royer  hin.self  buj;ti/eu  467  adults,  though  they  could  only 
have  received  his  insi  ructions,  as  Nicodemus  did  those  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  under  the  shelter  of  night.     In  1695,  amid  the 
same  unceasing  dangers,  he  admitted  435 ;  in  1696,  in  spite  of 
the  horrible  persecution  then  raging,  218  ;  in  1697,  247  ;    in 
1698,  310.     And  his  companions  were  all  engaged  in  the  same 
work,  with  exactly  the  same  fruits.     ''  Many  of  our  Fathcis," 
he  writes,  "have  had  a  larger  number  of  baptisms  and  confes- 
sions than  myself."* 

A  single  example  will  show  what  manner  of  men  they  were 
whom  they  thus  gained  to  God,  and  how  they  confessed  the 
faith  which  the  prosjiect  of  anguish  aiul  death  could  not  deter 
them  from  embracing,  nor  the  dread  reality  persuade  them  to 
a!jandon.  In  1721,  all  the  tribunals  thrdughout  the  land  were 
thronged  with  Cliristiano  brought  up  for  judgment.  Luke  Thu, 
an  aged  disciple,  is  first  conunanded  to  trample  on  the  CJms.s, 
perhaps  in  the  hope  that  his  example  might  influence  the 
younger  confessors.  Lifting  up  the  sign  of  salvation  froni  the 
ground,  in  the  sight  :i'  the  heathen  crowd,  he  pressed  it  to  his 
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bosom,  and  exclaimed  aloud:  "My  Lord  and  my  God,  Thou 
who  piercest  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  knowest  the  secrets  of 
mine;  but  I  desire  that  they  should  be  known  to  tuese  also, 
who  think  to  dismay  me  by  their  threats,  that  they  may  under- 
stand that  neither  the  greatest  torments,  nor  the  most  cruel 
death,  can  ever  separate  me  from  Thy  love."  The  mandarins, 
in  choosing  a  victim,  could  hardly  have  made  a  more  unfortu- 
nate selection ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  so  completely 
overawed  by  the  majesty  of  the  brave  old  man,  that  for  that 
day  he  was  sent  back  to  prison.  But  the  martyv  which  he 
had  merited  was  only  postponed.* 

We  reserve  to  the  third  period  of  these  mi.  '    '  .•  illus- 

trations of  the  character  of  the  lay  Chine  •  \  .  both 
because  we  have  no  spnce  for  the  innumerable  ,  .pl,rf  which 
abound  in  the  two  earlier  epochs,  and  because  liie  narrative  of 
such  triumphs  of  Christian  heroism  occurring  in  our  own  day, 
and  as  it  were  under  our  very  eyes,  will  perhaps  excite  deeper 
consideration,  and  serve  to  illustrate  more  impressively  the 
prodigious  contrast  of  which  we  are  not  yet  to  speak,  but  which 
it  is  our  purpose  to  trace  hereafter  in  every  land.  The  world 
hears  with  apathy  of  actions,  however  sublime,  from  which  it 
is  already  separated  by  more  than  a  century,  and  reserves  all 
its  attention  for  newer  events.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  linger 
over  the  past.  Tlie  present,  we  shall  see,  has  still  more  urgent 
claims  to  our  notice,  and  will  repay  it  with  still  more  instruc- 
tive and  abundant  evidence. 

But  we  must  not  close  our  account  of  the  second  period  of  the 
Tong-King  mission  without  showing,  by  at  least  a  few  instances, 
that  the  missionaries  in  this  province  resembled  their  brethren 
in  every  other. 

The  emperor  Chua,  a  worthy  rival  of  the  more  potent  mon- 
arch at  Pekin  whom  he  acknowledged  as  his  suzerain,  had 
commanded  that  search  should  everywhere  be  made  for  the 
missionaries.  Fathers  Francis  Buccharelli  and  John  Baptist 
Messari,  both  already  worn  out  with  disease  and  toil,  for  their 
life  had  long  been  a  daily  martyrdom,  were  the  first  victims. 
In  vain  some  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  court,  cognizant  of 
their  pare  and  holy  lives,  pleaded  in  their  favor,  declaring 
tlietii  "  irreproachable  in  their  conduct."  Father  Messari  sunk 
to  rest  in  prison,  before  the  knife  or  the  brand  could  be  applied. 
Buccharelli,  accompanied  by  a  willing  escort  of  ten  of  his  own 
converts,  was  led  to  martyrdom.  They  marched  together  to 
death  in  a  kind  of  triumphant  procession,  for  in  a  few  moments 
heaven  was  to  be  opened  to  them.     Amongst  the  crowd  who 
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followed  was  the  aged  Luke  TIju  ;  and  when  some,  compas- 
sionating his  venerable  years,  would  fain  have  pushed  him 
back,  that  the  mandarins  might  overlook  him,  "!Noi  so,"  he 
answered,  still  struggling  to  the  front,  "  these  are  my  brothers." 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1737,  Fathers  Alvarez,  Cratz,  D'A- 
breu,  and  Da  Cunha, — three  of  them  membert*  of  noble  houses, 
all  subjects  of  different  European  kingdoms,  but  all  united  by 
religion  with  a  closer  tie  than  that  of  family  or  nation, — suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  same  place,  and  at  the  same  hour.  So  bright 
with  grace  and  unearthly  joy  was  the  face  of  Da  Cunha,  as  he 
walked  with  his  brethren  to  the  place  of  execution,  that  a  man-' 
darin,  puzzled  by  such  unsenfionable  rapture,  and  utterly  mis- 
taking its  cause,  exclaimed,  with  angry  contempt,  "This  foreign 
madman  thinks  they  are  only  taking  him  to  Macao !"  Others 
among  the  heathen  bystanders  were  heard  to  observe,  with 
more  discernment,  "  It  seems  that  death  is  the  delight  of  these 
foreigners.  What  kind  of  a  law  is  this,  which  teaches  men  to 
despise  life,  and  to  embrace  death  with  so  much  joy  and  satis- 
faction ?"  It  was  the  after-contemplation  of  these  mysterious 
scenes,  of  which  their  own  philosophy  supplied  no  interpreta- 
tion, which  so  often  led  the  neathen,  according  to  the  universal 
law  of  Christian  missions,  to  embrace  the  religion  of  which 
such  scenes  attested  the  divine  power. 

There  was  hardly  a  moment's  pause  in  tho  struggle  of  which 
we  have  only  noticed  a  few  characteristic  incidents.  In  1760 
the  same  events  recurred,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  Once  more 
the  prisons  were  choked  with  confessors,  many  of  whom  died  of 
starvation.  One  of  the  bishops  in  Touk-King  was  pressed  to  the 
earth  by  a  heavy  weight,  and  bore  the  torture  for  eighteen  days. 
Father  Laureygo,  and  other  missionaries,  shared  the  same  fate ; 
and  the  heathen,  who  came  to  gaze  upon  them,  went  away  filled 
with  astonishment,  and  sorely  perplexed  by  "the  heavenly  joy 
which  illumined  their  faces,"  even  in  the  midst  of  their  torments. 
Finally,  on  the  28th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  all  the  surviving 
mibsionaries  were  forcibly  dragged  on  board  a  vessel, — the  per- 
secutors having  decided  that  it  was  no  use  to  kill  them,  as  their 
death  only  multipled  converts, — and  were  accompanied  by  gieat 
numbers  of  Christians,  who,  in  spite  of  the  barbarity  ot  the 
pagan  soldiers,  filled  the  air  with  their  lamentations,  and  pros- 
trated themselves  to  receive  the  last  blessing  of  the  fathers  and 
guides  whom  they  seemed  once  more  to  be  losing  forever. 

At  the  time  of  this  last  outbreak,  which  closed  the  second 
epoch  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  mission,  the  Jesuit  Fat-\ers  had 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Christians  under 
their  charge,  the  Lazarists  eighty  thousand^  the  missionaries  of 
Propaganda  about  thirty  thousand,  and  the  Dominicans  about 
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t/uoenfy  thousand;  making  a  total  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  converts  m  Tong-Kins  alone.  The  persecution 
continued  after  their  departure,  but  though  some  fell  away,  the 
great  majority  were  able  to  bear  it ;  and  it  is  only  their  mvin- 
cible  fortitude,  sustained  by  the  teaching  and  example  of  the 
missionaries,  which  explains  the  almost  incredible  results  ob- 
tained in  this  terrible  mission.  In  1857,  Bishop  Retord,  the 
well-known  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Western  Tong-Kang,  who  has 
himself  braved  death  in  every  form,  and  whose  continued  exist- 
ence is  not  the  least  extraordinary  fact  in  this  history,  announced 
to  Europe  that  the  Annamite  Christians  then  numbered  about 
five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  of  whom  four  hundred  and 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  had  actually  partaken  of  one  or 
other  of  the  sacraments  during  the  previous  year.* 

A  new  fact  will  also  claim  our  attention  when  we  enter  upon 
the  third  and  last  epoch  of  this  mission,  because  it  will  furnish 
independent  and  unexpected  testimony  to  its  astonishing  tri- 
umphs. 

We  shall  then  meet  native  exiles  from  this  land  of  martyrs,  in 
the  English  or  Dutch  settlements  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
find  them,  by  Protestant  testimony,  as  full  of  faith  and  zeal  as 
their  martyred  ancestors,  and  answering  the  solicitations  of  Pro- 
testant emissaries,  as  the  latter  will  inform  us,  with  calm  but 
earnest  rebuke ;  so  that  when  the  Bev.  Mr.  Abeel,  as  he  relates 
himself,  met  some  of  these  Chinese  exiles  in  Batavia,  and  con- 
fessed to  them  that  he  and  his  companions  made  no  converts, 
they  replied,  "The  fault  is  in  your  doctrines;  if  they  were 
true,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  genuine  di8ciples."t 

In  truth  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  Christianity  more 
admirable  than  the  fidelity  of  these  Asiatic  confessors.  "I  am 
astonished,"  says  a  missionary  who  succeeded  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  in  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  "  that  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Christians  Uiake  confes- 
sions ill  which  I  can  hardly  find  matter  for  abFolution.  I  sus- 
pected at  fij'st  that  they  were  imperfectly  instructed ;  but  the 
simple  manner  and  devout  tone  in  which  they  reply  to  my 
queations  convince  me  of  the  innocence  and  candor  of  their 
souls.  '  Oh,  my  father,'  they  say  to  me, '  how  should  I  dare  do 
that  against  my  God  who  has  called  me  to  his  holy  religion  ? 
May  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  me,  never  sufl'er 
me  to  fall  into  such  a  sin.'  ":|: 
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In  China  Proper,  during  the  whole  period  at  which  we  have 
just  glanced,  and  which  we  have  called  the  "second  epoch" 
of  Chinese  missions,  the  same  work  was  in  progress,  with  a 
steady  unvarying  uniformity,  in  spite  of  incessant  and  merci- 
less persecution,  which  assimilates  the  Chinese  missions  to  those 
of  the  primitive  ages.  All  tlirough  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  more  than  five  hundred  adult  converts  were 
annually  made  even  in  Pekin  itself;  and  their  constancy  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  astonishing  fact,  attested  by  Baron 
Von  Haxthausen,  that,  at  this  hour,  there  are  more  than  forty 
thousand  Catholics  in  that  capital,  and  that  still,  full  of  life 
and  power,  "  their  religion  extends  itself  more  and  more  in  the 
north  of  the  empire."* 
•  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  this  progress,  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  almost  unexampled  sufferings  and  dangers,  to  any  other 
causes  than  those  which  have  been  regarded  as  the  sole  ade- 
quate explanation  of  similar  triumphs  in  the  early  ages — the 
omnipotence  of  Divine  grace,  the  persuasive  example  which 
the  converts  afforded  to  the  heathen,  and  the  apostolic  character 
of  the  missionaries.  Father  D'Entrecolles  relates,  in  1715,  that 
a  European  missionary  who  visited  his  neophytes  for  the  first 
time  declared,  after  living  among  them, "  They  are  not  ordinary 
Christians ;  they  are  models  of  virtue."  Even  the  heathen,  as 
we  shall  see,  confessed  the  same  fact.  Nor  could  they  be  in- 
sensible to  the  mysterious  heroism  of  which  they  were  con- 
tinually witnesses.  D'Entrecolles  mentions  the  example  of  one 
of  his  own  recent  converts,  who  saw  pieces  of  his  flesii  cut  off 
and  given  to  dogs  to  eat,  and  yet  beh  1  with  such  patient 
fortitude,  that  even  the  mandarins  desir*        e  torture  to  cease.f 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  and  a.  significant  token  of 
the  rare  union  of  mental  and  sp'itual  endowments  in  a  large 
numl)er  of  Chinese  missionaries  of  Lhat  epoch,  that  in  the  midst 
of  their  apostolic  labors  they  still  found  time  to  devote  to  the 
interests  of  science.  One  example  deserves  particular  mention. 
Humboldt  used  to  deplore,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
that  the  experiments  in  terrestrial  magnetism,  to  which  he  gave 
so  great  an  impulse,  had  not  been  systematically  conducted  at 
an  earlier  period.  Yet  we  find  Catholic  missionaries,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  registering  their  observations  on  the  magnetic  dip. 

It  is  recorded  of  Colbert,  that  he  one  day  summoned  Father 

*  Etudes  sur  la  Buasie,  tome  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  441. 
f  Lettres,  tome  xix.,  p.  95. 
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de  Fontaney,  afterwards  a  missionary  in  China,  who  found  him 
closeted  with  the  celebrated  Gassiui.    The  minister  addressed 
the  Jesuit  in  these  words:    "The  sciences  do  not  deserve, 
reverend  Father,  that  you  should  take  the  trouble  to  cross  the 
seas,  and  consent  to  live  in  another  world,  far  removed  from 
your  country  and  friends ;  but  since  the  desire  of  converting  the 
heathen,  and  of  gaining  souls  to  Jesus  Christ,  often  induces  your 
Fathers  to  undertake  such  voyages,  I  should  wish  them  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity ;  and  that,  in  moments  when  they  are 
not  wholly  occupied  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  they  should  con- 
duct such  observations  as  may  be  useful  to  us  in  perfecting  the 
arts  and  sciences."*     We  know  how  the  confidence  of  the  great 
minister  was  justified,  and  Europe  still  confesses,  by  the  mouth 
of  its  most  learned  men,  its  obligations  to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
De  Fontaney  himself,  a  man  of  noble  lineage,  after  professing 
mathematics  for  eight  years  in  a  college  at  raris,  was  one  of 
six  Fathers  to  whom  their  superior  granted  permission  to  labor 
in  China.    To  him  we  owe  tlie  relation  of  an  anecdote  which 
deserves  a  place  even  in  this  imperfect  sketch.      A  Tartar 
colonel,  charged  with  an  official  embassy  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  empire,  entreated  Father  de  Fontaney,  whose  disciple  he 
was,  to  admit  him  to  baptism  before  he  set  out  on  his  dangerous 
expedition.     Being  found,  on  examination,  to  be  unable  to  re- 
peat all  the  prayers,  acts  of  faith,  and  other  formularies,  which 
the  missionaries  had  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  precaution,  to 
consider  indispensable,  his  request  was  refused.     "  My  father," 
said  the  disappointed  soldier, ''  do  not  insist  upon  this  condition. 
1  believe  all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  One  God  in  Three  Per- 
sons, that  the  Second  Person  became  Man  for  us  and  sufiered 
death  for  our  salvation ;  I  believe  that  they  who  keep  the  Law 
will  be  saved,  and  that  they  who  keep  it  not  will  be  eternally 
damned.    There  is  nothhig  to  hinder  my  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian.    I  have  only  one  wife,  and  no  wish  ever  to  have  more 
than  one ;  there  are  no  idols  in  my  house,  nor  do  I  adore  any. 
I  adore  the  Lord  of  Heaven  alone,  and  I  wish  to  love  and  serve 
Him  all  my  life."    The  missionary  was  still  inexorable,  and 
counselled  him  to  apply  again  for  baptism  on  his  return  from 
his  expedition.     "  But,  my  father,  if  1  die  on  the  way,  my  soul 
will  be  lost,  for  who  will  baptize  me  if  I  should  fall  sick  on 
the  way  ?    You  see  that  I  am  prepared,  that  I  believe  all  the 
articles  of  the  Law,  and  that  I  wish  to  keep  it  all  my  life.     I 
have  just  left  the  palace,  and  come  hither  in  all  haste,  to 
beseecli  you  to  grant  me  this  favor.     I  have  only  two  hours 
left  to  prepare  for  my  departure,  for  I  must  begin  my  march 

*  Tome  xvii.,  p.  310. 
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to-night.     Father,  in  the  name  of  God,  refuse  me  not  thig 
grace."    To  such  a  prayer  only  one  reply  was  possible.    The  > 
missionary  yielded,  and  eight  days  after  the  new  Christian 
died  on  his  journey.* 

It  was  the  same  Father  de  Fontaney,  who,  when  he  visited 
Europe  in  after  years,  retained  so  lively  a  recollection  of  kind- 
ness received  from  English  friends,  that  he  wrote  from  London 
■  to  Pere  La  Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  these  words : 
"  I  can  declare  of  the  English  who  reside  in  the  Chinese  ports 
that  their  conduct  does  them  honor." 

A  little  later  we  have  the  evidence  of  Father  Le  Comte,  who 
shall  be  our  last  witness,  and  who  speaks,  like  de  Fontaney,  of 
works  in  which  he  had  a  personal  share,  and  of  events  which 
occurred  mider  his  own  eyes:  "Every  thing,"  says  this  well- 
known  missionary,  "is  matter  of  consolation  to  us  in  this 
glorious  employment;  the  faith  of  the  new  converts,  the  inno- 
cence of  the  old,  the  aptness  of  the  children,  the  devotion  and 
modesty  of  the  women."  From  him  we  learn  also  how  far 
books  were  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  Chinese.  It  was 
not  indeed  by  such  agency  that  they  expected  to  convert  the 
heathen,  but  they  knew  how  to  employ  it  in  subordination  to 
other  means.  Of  one  Chinese  treatise  written  by  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, his  companions  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  It  has  con- 
verted as  many  pagans  as  there  are  syllables  in  the  book."  It 
would  have  been  irrational  to  have  neglected  such  useful  auxil- 
iaries. "As  my  visits  are  not  so  frequent  as  I  could  wish," 
writes  Le  Comte,  "  I  endeavor  to  supplement  them  by  pious 
books,  with  which,  by  God's  blessing,  China  is  very  well  stored. 
They  have  very  complete  catechisms,  containing  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  which  the  life,  miracles,  and 
death  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  the  commandments  of  God  and  the 
Church,  are  clearly  explained.  There  are  also  particular  ex- 
positions of  the  Gospels,  treatises  upon  moral  and  Christian 
duties,  solid  controversies  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  all,  prac- 
tices of  piety  for  various  states  and  conditions  of  life,  prayers 
and  instructions  for  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  a 
course  of  theology  for  the  learned."  What  follows  is  worthy 
of  notice :  "  As  tor  the  completn  version  of  the  Bible,  there  f^re 
such  weighty  reasons  why  it  should  not  presently  be  published, 
that  it  would  seem  only  an  act  of  rash  audacity  to  (,o  it;  and 
so  much  the  more,  because  there  is  already  a  full  exposition, 
in  various  books,  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Gospels,  and  even 
of  whatsoever  is  most  instructive  in  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures."! 

*  UU  miprn,  p.  817. 
f  Letter  xii.,  p.  iiOl. 
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Le  Gomte  relates  also,  that  in  his  day  the  Christians,  besides 
assisting  every  morning  at  the  hply  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  used 
to  "  assemble  twice  a  day  for  public  prayers." 

Father  Frangois  Noel  had  noticed,  at  an  earlier  date,  the 
same  habits  of  piety ;  that  many  of  the  Christians  travelled 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  every  Sunday  to  hear  Mass,  and  that  on 
Fridays  they  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  practise  devotions 
in  honor  of  the  Passion.  "  Their  austerities  and  penances,"  he 
adds,  "  would  be  indiscreet,  if  we  were  not  careful  to  moderate 
their  excess."  It  was  by  this  discipline  of  prayer,  meditation, 
and  penance,  that  they  prepared  for  martyrdom,  and  that  so 
many  learned  rather  to  desire  than  to  fear  it. 

Of  the  missionaries  themselves,  Le  Cbmte  observes  that  they 
had  commonly  only  the  bare  ground  for  their  couch,  and  that 
their  diet  was  so  meagre,  that  "there  is  no  monk  in  Europe 
whose  rule  prescribes  such  a  rigorous  abstinence,"  since  many  of 
them  passed  whole  years  together  "  with  only  rice,  vegetables, 
and  water."  Lastly,  of  the  faithful  he  gives  this  account: 
"  The  ardent  love  which  these  Christians  have  for  Jesus  Christ 
makes  them  devout  in  truth,  and  walk  worthy  of  the  profession 
which  they  have  embraced.  They  continually  repeat  the  fol- 
lowing ejaculation :  '  Jesus,  the  Master  of  Heaven,  who  didst 
shed  Thy  blood  for  us ;  Jesus,  who  died  to  save  us !' — for  as 
this  is  the  mystery  in  which  we  most  carefully  instruct  them, 
so  it  is  that  which  they  most  steadfastly  believe." 

Perhaps  we  have  now  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  which 
belong  to  the  two  first  epochs  of  the  Chinese  mission.  The 
second  of  these  periods  was  now  to  be  abruptly  closed,  by  an 
event  of  which  we  shall  better  appreciate  the  formidable  char- 
acter when  we  have  traced  its  sorrowful  results  in  many 
lands. 

What  the  fate  of  the  heathen  world  might  have  been  if  the 
Society  of  Jesus  had  not  been  overthrown,  by  a  vast  conspiracy 
which  united  the  enemies  of  every  throne  and  of  almost  every 
creed  in  Europe,  at  the  moment  when  it  had  reached  the  climax 
of  its  glory  and  usefulness,  when  its  members  were  doing  battle 
in  every  stronghold  of  Satan  over  the  wide  face  of  the  earth, 
and  everywhere  with  success,  it  would  be  idle  now  to  speculate. 
Others,  indeed,  had  been  associated  with  the  Jesuits,  and  not  in 
China  only,  in  that  famous  apostolate  which  lasted  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  which  embraced  every  region  of  the  world, 
and  added  to  the  Church  more  souls  than  the  enemy  had  snatch- 
ed from  her  by  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  if  the  children  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Vincent 
have  everywhere  emulated  the  piety,  zeal,  and  valor  of  the  sons 
of  St.  Ignatius,  it  is  to  the  latter  that  men  have  attributed,  in 
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a  special  manner,  the  success  of  a  work  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged at  the  same  hour  from  Labrador  to  Patagonia,  and  from 
the  White  Sea  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  "  People  of 
the  furthest  East,"  exclaimed  Fenelon,  with  accents  of  astonish- 
ment and  admiration,  "your  hour  is  come  I  To  whom  do  we 
owe  this  glory  and  benediction  of  our  age?  To  the  Company  of 
Jesus."*  "O  famous  Company,"  said  Bossuet,  before  the  noblest 
audience  in  Christendom,  "  who  bear  not  in  vain  the  Name  of 
Jesus,  and  to  whom  God  has  given,  in  these  last  times,  doctors, 
apostles,  and  evangelists,  that  the  glory  of  His  Gospel  might 
break  forth  in  all  the  universe,  and  even  in  lands  hitherto 
unknown ;  cease  not  to  employ  in  its  service,  in  the  spirit  of 
your  holy  institute,  all  the  resources  of  genius,  eloquence,  refine- 
ment, and  learning. "t  Even  Protestants  have  caught  up  the 
echo  of  these  mighty  voices.  "  A  considerable  portion,"  s&js 
Sir  George  Staunton,  "  of  the  intercourse  which  actually  sub- 
sists between  China  and  the  nations  of  Europe  owes  its  origin, 
as  is  well  known,  to  the  influence  of  religious  motives ;  and  was 
established  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  appropriate  talents 
of  the  early  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.^'  And  then 
he  adds,  with  a  noble  candor,  that  if  the  Society  had  not 
been  suppressed, "  it  is  diflicult  to  say  how  far  the  most  ancient 
of  the  institutions  upon  which  the  fabric  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment is  founded,  or  the  most  deeply -rooted  of  the  prejudices 
and  attachments  by  which  it  continues  to  be  sustained,  could 
have  withstood  their  powerful  and  undermining  influence.":!: 
*'Tlie  Jesuits,"  says  a  later  English  writer,  "at  one  time  bid 
fair  to  convert  both  India  and  China/  and  if  their  career  had 
not  been  stopped  by  political  events,  would  probably  have 
finally  succeeded."§  "Every  thing  was  against  the  Jesuits," 
says  the  most  upright  and  illustrious  of  continental  Protestants, 
"  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  great  idea  is 
attached  to  their  name,  their  influence,  and  their  history.  Why 
80?  It  is  because  they  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  what 
they  desired  to  do ;  because  they  had  a  full  and  clear  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted,  and  the  aim 
to  which  they  tended ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  greatness  of 
thought,  and  greatness  of  will."  |  They  had  these,  and  better 
gifts,  or  they  would  never  have  accomplished  even  a  portion  of 
the  great  deeds  which  God  wrought  by  their  hands.     But  we 

*  Sermon  pour  la  Fete  de  I'Epiphanie,  1685. 

J  Sermon  pour  la  Fete  de  la  Uirconcmon;  (Euvres,  tome  iii.,  p.  706. 
Laws  of  China,  pref.,  p.  3.    Cf.  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  ii.,  p.  159. 
§  India  as  it  may  be,  by  George  Campbell,  Esq.,  ch.  vlii.,  p.  397. 
I  Ouizot,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation,  &c.,  Lect.  xii. 
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shall  meet  them  again,  in  many  a  land,  and  find  other  oppor- 
tunities of  reviewing  their  work,  and  of  appreciating  its  true 
character.  Meanwhile,  the  unwilling  decree,  extorted  by 
violence  and  conceded  with  regret, — the  decree  which  a  later 
Pontiff,  himself  a  confessor,  was  destined  to  annul  and  reverse^ — 
had  gone  forth  against  them,  and  China  was  robbed  of  her 
apostles  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  know  and  obey  their 
voice.  "  Let  us  submit  and  adore,"  said  the  last  superior  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Pekin,  when  the  fatal  edict  was  announced  ;  "  I 
confess,  however,  in  spite  of  the  most  complete  resignation, 
that  my  heart  has  received  an  incurable  wound.  Oh,  my  God, 
how  many  souls  will  now  be  replunged  into  the  darkness  of 
idolatry !  how  many  will  never  emerge  from  it  !"* 

And  now  the  enemy  had  triumphed,  and  the  clouds,  which 
seemed  about  to  part  asunder,  once  more  fell  in  thick  darkness 
over  the  land  of  China.  Let  us  sorrow  for  a  moment,  if  not 
with  the  banished  apostles,  at  least  with  their  orphaned  flock. 
For  half  a  century  the  Christians  of  China  were  well-nigh 
abandoned  to  themselves.  During  two  whole  generations  many 
neither  saw,  nor  so  much  as  heard  of,  a  minister  of  religion.  A 
few  indeed  remained,  scattered  here  and  there  through  that  wide 
desert ;  but  dismay  had  fallen  upon  them.  The  events  which 
were  shaking  Europe  to  her  foundations  were  felt  even  in 
eastern  Asia.  The  religious  societies,  which  alone  could  supply 
teachers  for  the  heathen,  were  everywhere  destroyed.  The  har- 
vest was  great,  but  there  were  none  to  gather  it  in.f  For  many 
years  silence  reigned  over  the  pagan  world.  Yet,  in  spite  of  a 
trial  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  which 
fell  simultaneously  upon  every  region  of  the  earth  ;  in  spite  of 
a  calamity,  immense  and  universal,  which  would  have  utterly 
uprooted  religion  in  many  a  Country  of  Europe,  there  wi~i  not  so 
much  as  a  solitary  example  throughout  the  world — su»..t  .s  had 
once  been  known  in  North  Africa,  in  Phenicia  and  Bitiiynia, 
and  the  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor — of  the  destruction  of 
any  church  which  had  been  founded  by  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  or 
Franciscans,  either  in  Asia  or  America.  All  survived,  by  a 
special  Providence,  this  new  and  unhuard-of  catastrophe !  All 
number  at  this  hour,  and  notably  in  China,  a  greater  multirude 
of  Cln-istians  than  existed  before  their  trial  began.  The  Evil 
One  had  bruised  the  heel  of  the  Church,  but  she  has  received 
power  from  God  to  crush  his  head.  And  if  we  marvel  in  secret 
why  he  was  permitted  to  overthrow  for  a  time  the  Company  ki' 
Jesus,  using  as  his  instruments  all  the  children  of  pride  and 
blasphemy  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  it  is  the  last  General 

*  Annals,  vol.  ix.,  p.  810. 
f  De  Guignea,  tome  ii.,  p.  337. 
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of  the  Society  who  explains  for  us  the  mystery  in  liis  ency- 
clical letter  to  his  brethren  of  the  27th  of  December,  1839. 
"It  was  permitted  by  God,"  said  Father  Eoothaan,  "in  order 
to  teach  us,  us  above  all  men,  to  have  a  lowly  opinion  of  our- 
selves. It  is  faith  which  instructs  us,  and  experience  also,  that 
God  and  His  Church  have  no  more  need  of  our  help  than  of 
that  of  other  men."*  In  other  words,  the  Company  of  Jesus 
was  a  great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  but  the  Church 
was  a  greater  still. 


THIBD  EPOCH. 

It  is  time  to  speak  of  the  third  and  last  epoch  of  the  Chinese 
missions.  Thus  far  our  tale  has  been  of  men  who  had  passed 
to  their  reward  before  any  of  our  own  generation  had  come  into 
being.  We  are  now  to  tell  of  others,  upon  whose  work  we  have 
looked,  so  to  speak,  with  our  own  eyes ;  who  have  gone  out  in  our 
own  day,  and  from  among  ourselves ;  whose  very  faces  are  still 
familiar  in  many  a  household  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain ;  with 
some  of  whom  we  have  even  had  the  honor  of  personal  inter- 
course, and  of  whose  hand  we  still  feel  in  memory  the  grateful 
pressure.  Will  they  prove  such  as  their  fathers?  Has  the 
nineteenth  century  power  to  generate  a  new  race  of  apostles 
and  martyrs  ?  Is  it  in  sucli  an  age  as  this,  rotten  with  impiety 
and  unbelief,  busy  only  with  schemes  of  material  prosperity, 
which  it  abandons  one  after  another  for  some  new  device, 
equally  futile,  and  soon  to  be  rejected  in  its  turn,  that  men  of 
the  stamp  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Gregory  can  still  be  found? 
Yes ;  the  world  may  change,  but  the  Church  remains  the 
same ;  and  therefore  she  continues  to  produce,  and  will  pro- 
duce to  the  end  of  time,  as  Bossuet  speaks,  "  doctors,  apostles, 
and  evangelists."  Let  us  see  how  far  the  apostolic  missiona- 
ries of  our  own  generation  resemble  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  who  are  awaiting  them  in  heaven. 

In  the  sketch  which  we  are  about  to  present,  and  which  must 
be  limited  to  a  mere  outline  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  we  shall  no  longer  be  left  to  the  testimony  of 
Catholic  witnesses.  Heathens  and  Protestants  will  now  assist 
us  in  our  inquiry,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  these 
volumes  they  will  not  again  leave  us.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
heathen. 

In  1805,  from  which  date  we  will  resume  our  history  of 
missions  in  China,  the  emperor,  Kia-King,  a  savage  and  unre- 

*  Cr^tineau  Joljr,  Histoire  det  JimUes,  tunic  vi.,  p.  811. 
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lenting  persecutor,  who  was  killed  in  1821  by  lightning,  pub- 
lished a  new  edict  against  the  Christians.  The  testimony  of 
this  imperial  witness  has  a  peculiar  value.  He  speaks,  like  the 
high  priest  of  the  Jews,  of  men  whom  he  hated,  but  could  not 
subdue ;  for,  as  even  Mr.  Gutzlaff  observes,  though  apparently 
with  regret,  he  "  could  not  extirpate  a  sect  which  had  so  many 
ramifications,  and  had  taken  root  in  the  very  heart  of  the  em- 
pire."* Mr.  Gutzlaff  and  his  friends,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
would  have  willingly  assisted  Kia-King  to  extirpate  the  hated 
"  sect,"  which,  however,  numbers  exactly  five  times  as  many 
members  as  it  did  when  that  monarch  commenced  his  ener- 
getic operations.  Here  is  the  confession  of  Kia-King  in  his 
angry  proclamation:  "All  who  become  Christians,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  directly  they  embrace  this  religion,  have  such  an 
affection  for  one  another,  that  they  seem  to  be  of  one  hone  and 
one  flesh. ''^^ 

In  the  same  year,  as  Sir  George  Staunton  relates,  several 
persons  were  condemned  to  punisliment  or  slavery  for  becom- 
ing Christians ;  and  especially  one,  an  Italian  missionary,  "  be- 
cause he  has  not  only,"  says  the  official  decree,  "  worked  on 
the  minds  of  the  simple  peasantry  and  women,  but  even  many 
of  our  Tartar  subjects" — the  most  vigorous  and  influential  of 
the  Chinese  races — "have  been  persuaded  to  believe  and  con- 
form to  his  religion ;  and  it  appears  that  no  less  than  thirty- 
one  books  upon  the  European  religion  have  been  printed  m 
Chinese  characters.";]: 

Once  more.  In  1826,  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  man- 
darins to  the  king  of  Cochin-China,  praying  him  to  adopt  new 
measures  "  to  prohibit  this  perverse  religion,"  on  these  grounds : 
"  Since  this  religion  has  penetrated  into  the  kingdom,  thousands 
of  persons  profess  it  in  all  our  provinces  /  and  they  who  are 
imbued  with  this  doctrine  are  animated  with  a  zeal  which 
transports  them  out  of  themselves,  and  makes  them  run  about 
hither  and  thither  like  madmen.  The  followers  of  this  law 
multiply  every  day ;  tliej  are  continually '  building  new 
cliurclies;  their  abominations  are  diffused  in  every  dii'ection, 
and  there  is  no  place  which  is  not  infected  by  them.  §  The  re- 
port of  these  alarmed  mandarins  is  confirmed  at  the  same  date 
by  an  English  Protestant,  who  says,  "  Christianity  makes  great 
progress  in  Tong-King.  In  June,  1821,  a  whole  district  sent 
deputies  to  ask  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith."| 


*  China  Opened,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  866. 
+  Annaies,  tome  i.,  p.  163. 
I  Laws  of  China,  app.,  p.  533. 
^  Annates,  tome  iii.,  p.  4G9. 
I  Adatic  Journal,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  398. 
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But  the  heathen  were  not  content  with  recording  the  num- 
bers of  the  Christians;  their  virtues  also  extorted  their  unwill- 
ing applause.  "The  Christian  religion,"  said  a  mandarin  of 
the  district  of  Te-Yang,  speaking  from  his  tribunal,  "  is  diflB- 
eult  and  austere,  and  obliges  men  to  great  sacrifices," — he  was 
a  good  judge  on  this  point,  since  he  was  at  that  moment  pass- 
ing sentence  on  Christians ; — "  yet  if  all  men  could  agree  to 
embrace  this  religion,  and  to  follow  its  laws  and  precepts,  cer- 
tainly we  should  have  no  need  of  watch-dogs  to  guard  our 
houses,  or  to  frighten  away  robbers ;  it  would  not  even  be  ne- 
cessary to  shut  our  doors  during  the  night  as  a  precaution 
against  evil  men,  because  all  men  would  then  be  upright  and 
conscientious."*  Yet  this  "  whited  wall,"  in  the  very  act  of 
celebrating  their  virtues,  could  command  his  satellites,  like 
Ananias  of  old  when  St.  Paul  pleaded  his  "  good  conscience 
before  God."  to  smite  them  on  the  mouth. 

We  have  heard,  and  shall  hear  again,  what  the  heathen  said 
of  the  Christians ;  let  us  confirm  their  report  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  of  another  order,  but  at  least  equally  hostile.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Timkowski  was  sent  by 
the  Russian  government  to  Pekin,  and  from  him  we  derive  the 
following  information.  In  the  year  1805,  he  says,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  a  map  of  China,  executed  by  the 
Jesuits,  on  which  the  sites  of  all  the  Catholic  missions  were 
marked,  "  a  fresh  persecution  was  commenced  against  the 
Christians.  They  endeavored  to  oblige  them  to  trample  upon 
the  Cross,  and  to  abjure  their  errors;  they  who  refused  were 
threatened  with  death.  At  Pekin  many  thousand  persons  were 
discovered,  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  even 
among  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  mandarins." 
New  tortures,  Mr.  Timkowski  says,  were  invented  expressly  for 
this  occasion.  "  They  made  incisions  in  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
tilled  the  wound  with  horse-hair,  finely  cut,  then  closed  it  with 
a  plaster.  It  is  affirmed  that  such  tortures  had  never  before 
been  practised  in  China.  Several  of  these  miserable  beings, 
chiefly  Chinese  soldiers,  lost  their  courage  during  these  tor- 
tures, but  the  majority  remained  faithful  to  their  religion."f 

We  are  approaching  our  own  day,  yet  we  still  find  the  Chi- 
nese Christians,  by  the  confession  of  an  enemy,  as  conspic- 
uous for  constancy  and  fortitude  as  their  fathers  had  beeii 
two  centuries  earlier.  The  persecution  of  1805  died  out  in 
Pekin,  for  a  reason  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  "  In  the 
sequel,"  Timkowski    relates,  "the   president  of  the  criminal 


*  Nowtdlea  Lettres  Edifiantes,  tome  ii.,  p.  488. 
p.  456. 
t  I'racels,  vol,  i.,  ch.  :x.,  p.  305. 
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tribunal,  having  learned  that  in  his  own  house  nearly  all  hia 
relations  and  servants  were  Christians,  became  less  vigorous  in 
his  examinations,  and  more  indulgent  towai^dr  the  Christians." 

Dr.  Wells  Williams,  a  Protestant  agent  in  China,  who  dis- 
plays a  far  deeper  hatred  of  these  generous  confessors  and 
martyrs  than  of  their  pagan  oppressors,  and  whose  deplorable 
language  shall  be  quoted  hereafter,  makes  the  following  re- 
luctant admissions:  "Many  of  their  converts  exhibited  the 
greatest  constancsy  in  their  profession,  suffering  pei'secntion, 
torture,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  death,  rather  than  deny 
their  faith ;  though  every  inducement  of  prevarication  and 
mental  reservation  was  held  out  to  them  by  the  magistrates,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  extreme  measures. 
If  suffering  the  loss  of  all  things  is  an  evidence  of  piety,  many 
of  them  have  proved  their  title  to  it  in  many  ways.  *  JNo  man, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  hitherto  suggested  any  better  title,  nor 
need  these  Chinese  Catholics  aspire  to  a  nobler  distinction  than 
that  which  they  share,  alone  amongst  modem  Christians,  with 
the  disciples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  opening  of  the  third  epoch  of  Chinese  missions  reveals, 
then,  the  same  phenomena  with  which  the  earlier  periods  have 
made  us  familiar.  A  new  generation  both  of  teachers  and 
disciples  had  now  commenced  their  warfare,  yet  resembling  so 
exactly,  in  all  points,  those  who  had  gone  before,  that  in  pur- 
suing their  history  we  shall  seem  to  be  still  conversing  with 
the  children  of  Ricci  and  Schaal,  of  Verbiest  and  Parennin,  of 
Noel  and  Fontaney.  The  combatants  are  new,  but  their  virtues 
and  graces  are  still  the  same. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1815,  at  which  date  Protestant 
emissaries,  whose  mode  of  life  their  associates  will  presently 
describe  to  us,  had  begun  to  enter  the  Chinese  seaports — Bishop 
Dufresse,  after  an  apostolate  of  thirty -nine  years,  the  whole  of 
which  had  been  one  long  martyrdom,  was  led  to  the  scaffold 
with  an  escort  of  thirty -two  Chinese  confessors.  "  During  the 
administration  of  this  true  apostle  of  the  Christian  doctrine," 
says  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  in  spite  of  incurable  prejudices, 
"  there  were  frequently  fifteen  hundred  adult  baptisms  annu- 
ally."t  And  now,  after  a  whole  life  of  patient  toil  and  apos- 
tolic purity,  he  was  ascending,  in  the  company  of  thirty-two  of 
his  children,  the  Calvary  of  martyrs. 

Throughout  the  five  years  which  followed,  Chinese  priests 
and  laymen,  devout  and  valiant  as  their  French,  or  Spanish, 
or  Italian  models,  were  continually  martyred,  and  died,  as  St. 


*  The  Middle  Kingdom,  ubi  supra, 
t  China,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  485. 
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Polycarp  or  St.  Cyprian  died,  calm,  constant,  and  exnlting. 
When  Paul  Tuy,  one  of  these  native  priests,  was  informed  by 
the  imperial  officers  that  he  was  condemned  to  death,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  asking,  with  perfect  composure,  if  it  was 
really  true ;  and  when  assured  that  nothing  was  more  certain, 
he  calmly  replied,  "I  should  never  have  ventured  to  hope  for 
BO  signal  a  grace."* 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1818,  that  many  Christians  were 
exiled  to  the  wastes  of  Tartary ;  and  when,  in  1823,  after  five 
years  of  suffering,  pardon  was  offered  to  all  who  would  renounce 
the  Christian  religion,  five  accepted  the  9ffer  which  more  than 
two  hundred  steadfastly  refused.  In  another  place,  out  of  a 
band  who  had  endured  the  torture  of  the  cangue  for  ten  years, 
an  existence  more  intolerable  than  that  of  the  most  abject 
tenant  of  a  Russian  or  a  Mahometan  prison,  only  one  accepted 
the  same  condition,  though  more  than  half  of  the  original  num- 
ber had  died  under  the  suffering.  Even  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians rarely  sustained  such  a  trial  as  this. 

And  they  were  every wliere  and  always  the  same.  In  1815, 
a  girl  of  twenty  was  asked  by  a  heathen  iudge,  "  How  can  you 
worship  a  God  whom  you  do  not  see?'  With  ready  wit  she 
answered,  "You  yourself  honor  the  emperor  almost  like  a  god, 
yet  you  do  not  see  him  ;"  a  reply  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  pagan,  and  appears  to  have  saved  her  life.  Old  age  was 
as  prompt  and  valiant  as  youth.  Father  Charrier  tells  of  one, 
who  had  lived  more  than  fourscore  years,  who  made  this 
answer  before  the  tribunal:  "Before  I  renounce  my  God  to 
adore  yours,  I  must  see  that  they  are  better  than  mine.  At  my 
age  one  should  not  do  things  liglitly.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
what  are  your  gods  ?  Pieces  of  wood  without  life.  If  I  cut 
down  a  tree  in  my  field,  I  can,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
make  a  dozen  of  4Aiem."f    He  also  was  released. 

Sometimes  it  was  a  sorer  trial  than  loss  of  liberty  or  dislocation 
of  limb  which  was  proposed  to  these  Asiatic  Christians.  They 
were  bidden  to  that  direst  spectacle  which  human  natui'e  can 
contemplate,  the  agony  of  their  own  children.  This  also  tliey 
bore  as  firmly  as  the  saints  of  old.  An  aged  father,  himself  a 
confessor,  seeing  his  son  gashed  with  wounds,  but  rejoicing  by 
faith  that  his  child  should  be  destined  to  wear  the  martyr's 
crown,  exclaimed,  "  Let  them  scourge  you,  my  son ;  if  tlioy 
kill  you,  heaven  will  presently  be  yours."  At  other  times  it 
was  children  who  consoled  anci  exhorted  their  parents.  Surely 
Pins  VII.  had  reason  to  say,  when  such  cases  were  report i^l  lo 
him,  in  which  the  superhuman  is  revealed  to  all  but  the  vt^ilfuUy 

*  Annaka,  tomo  vii.,  p.  421. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  482. 
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blind, "  It  is  like  a  passage  from  the  annals  of  the  primitive 
Church." 

The  missionaries,  both  European  and  native,  led  their  dis- 
ciples in  the  combats  for  which  they  had  so  effectually  prepared 
tliem.  In  1816,  on  the  13th  of  February,  Father  John  de 
Triora,  a  Franciscan,  was  strangled.  Four  native  Chinese  priests 
were  also  martyred  in  succession.  A  fifth  died  in  prison  of  his 
tortures,  as  well  as  twenty  laymen,  all  in  the  single  province  of 
Su-tchuen  ;  in  which,  nevertheless,  there  are  at  this  day  nearly 
as  many  Catholics  as  there  were  in  1805  in  the  whole  empire  of 
China.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  martyrdom.  In  the  very  midst 
of  these  events,  which  were  now  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  a 
single  priest,  Father  Masson,  could  report,  that  in  one  year,  in 
his  own  mission,  he  had  baptized  one  thousand  and  six  adults, 
and  given  seventy-nine  thousand  communions.* 

The  same  work  was  in  progress,  at  the  same  hour,  in  every 
other  province.  Thus  in  Tong-King  and  Cochin-China,  in  spite, 
or  rather  because,  of  the  incessant  persecution,  in  the  course  of 
the  single  year  1820,  there  were  nearly  sixteen  thousand  bap- 
tisms. It  is  true,  as  we  learn  from  the  missionaries,  that  not  all 
continued  steadfast.  Thus  in  1821,  in  the  province  of  Su-tchuen, 
"  some  of  our  Christians,"  they  report,  "  had  the  cowardice  to 
apostatize;  but  the  great  majority  have  preferred  to  endure 
every  kind  of  evil  treatment  rather  than  renounce  the  faith." 
And  even  the  few  who  failed,  throngh  human  infirmity,  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  commonly  implored  reconciliation.  Father  Masson 
relates  that  some  who  had  yielded  under  torture  pleaded  the 
example  of  St.  Peter,  when  they  asked  to  be  restored, ''  whom  our 
Lord  pardoned  in  spite  of  his  fall."  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that 
the  pagan  Chinese,  who  generally  manifested  contempt  for  the 
unhappy  apostates,  did  not  conceal  their  respect  for  their  more 
courageous  brethren.  Bishop  Fontana  says  that  the  viceroy  of 
Su-tchuen,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  emperor,  having  threatened 
some  recent  converts  with  death,  they  answered  with  one  accord, 
"  We  will  willingly  suffer  death  for  our  religion;"  upon  which, 
rising  up  from  his  seat,  and  pointing  them  out  with  his  finger  to 
the  mandarins,  he  said,  "  These  are  indeed  true  Christians ;  they 
truly  profess  the  religion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven."  Then,  turning 
to  the  officious  mandarin  who  had  caused  them  to  be  arrested,  he 
said,  "  Why  have  you  brought  me  these  men,  who  are  guilty  of 
no  (sr'nne  but  the  desire  of  dying  for  their  religion  ?"  In  spite 
of  these  fine  words,  they  were  all  banished  for  life  to  the  deserts 
of  Tartary.f 

Yet  the  malignity  of  these  j  udgments  only  provoked  fresh  con- 

*  Tome  X.,  p.  261. 
f  P.  250. 
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verBions.  In  Su-tchuen,  thus  incessantly  scourged  and  afflicted, 
there  were  nearly  two  thousand  adult  converts  in  1824 ;  in  Tong- 
King,  where  the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  still  more  insup< 
portable,  there  were,  in  1825,  eighty-three  native  priests  and 
more  than  three  hundred  ecclesiastical  students.  Change  the 
names  and  the  dates,  and  you  may  believe  that  you  are  reading 
the  history  of  Christianity  in  Smyrna,  Lyons,  or  Corinth. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  expedient  to  trace  all  the  details  of 
this  astonishing  warfare,  in  which  men  seem  to  display  the 
qualities  of  angels,  and  which  are  rather  subjects  for  meditation 
tnan  for  narrative.  Yet  we  must  try,  before  we  pursue  the  his- 
tory to  our  own  day,  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  the  actual  daily 
condition,  if  not  of  the  faithful,  at  least  of  their  teachers  and 
guides.     A  few  facts  will  serve  to  illustrate  it. 

Bishop  Fontana,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Su-tchuen,  was  in  such 
extreme  indigence,  that  he  could  not  even  afford  to  buy  vest- 
ments for  his  clergy,  who  were  compelled  to  celebrate  the  Divine 
Mysteries  in  such  robes  as  were  never  seen  in  Europe.  His 
colleague,  in  exile  at  Pulo  Penang,  in  1824,  was  "  obliged  to  sell 
Iiis  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  other  little  effects,"  to  obtain  food. 
And  so  universal  was  this  destitution,  that  when  a  new  mis- 
sionary arrived  in  Cochiu-China,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
bishop,  he  would  exclaim,  "  Oh,  my  Lord,  the  fowls  in  France 
are  better  lodged  than  you !"  Monseigneur  Florens,  bishop  of 
Sozopolis,  also  sold  his  humble  effects,  to  buy  rice  for  the  poor 
Chinese ;  and  died  at  last,  venerated  even  by  the  heathen  for 
his  gentleness  and  charity,  after  an  apostolate  of  forty-seven 
years.  His  successor  found  his  property  to  consist  of  a  hair 
shirt  and  two  disciplines.  The  wealth  of  St.  Paul  was  probably 
of  the  same  kind,  and  not  more  abundant. 

The  clergy,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  as  poor  as  their 
bishops, — poorer  they  could  not  be.  Father  Masson,  writing 
from  Tong-King  to  his  friend  the  mayor  of  Lunoville,  says,  "I 
possess  nothing  beyond  the  circumference  of  my  own  body,  yet 
it  seeins  to  me  that  I  am  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  this 
world."  Father  Gleyo  came  out  of  prison,  after  eight  years  of 
close  bondage,  and  then  started  immediately,  as  if  he  had 
snffuied  nothing,  to  evangelize  "a  part  of  the  country  hitherto 
unknown,"  pobBcssing  nut  a  farthing,  and  his  whole  baggage 
consisting  of  a  single  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  a  pair  of 
stockings."*  The  eonmion  nourishment  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  interior,  with  the  exception  probably  of  tlioso  who  were  in 
great  cities,  seems  to  have  been  vegetables,  and  a  sort  of  cheese 
made  of  beans.  Multitudes  of  Christians,  especially  in  Cocliin- 
China,  driven  from  their  homes,  and  unable  to  return  without 

*  Lettres  EdiJianteH,  tome  xxvl.,  p.  407. 
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encountering  "  un  death,  died  of  starvation.  We  shall  hear 
presently,  on  1'  lestant  authority,  of  fourteen  hundred  Cochin- 
Chinese  exiles  in  one  place.  "They  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction,"  writes  one  who  shared  their  sufferings, 
"  when  they  have  nothing  more  left  to  eat,  and  then  calmly 
await  the  arrival  of  death.  I  have  sometimes  given  Extreme 
Unction  to  five  or  six  at  a  time.  I  cannot  yet  habituate  myself 
to  this  terrible  and  heart-rending  spectacle."* 

Yet  these  men,  full  of  tender  solicitude  for  the  trials  of  their 
disciples,  were  indifferent  only  to  their  own.  Bishop  Tabert, 
one  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  Cochin-China,  to  whose  pre- 
decessor Louis  XVI.  had  given  some  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
writing  just  as  a  fresh  burst  of  persecution  had  died  away,  says 
pleasantly,  "  They  were  old  and  worn  out,  but  they  were  the 
best  I  had,  and  I  kept  them  for  the  greatest  solenmities.  Now 
I  have  lost  every  thing.  I  have  only  two  poor  chasubles,  of 
which  one  is  in  strips,  and  the  other  patched  with  linen.  What 
a  bishop  !"t  It  was  this  prelate  who,  when  banished  for  a  time 
from  Cochin-China,  occupied  his  forced  leisure  in  composing  a 
"  Latin  and  Annamite  Dictionary,"  in  two  quarto  volumes,  a 
grammar,  and  other  works,  "  very  superior,"  as  Mohl  reported 
to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  France,  "  to  any  thing  which  we  be- 
fore possessed.":}: 

Another  Chinese  bishop,  writing  at  the  same  date,  "  from  the 
depths  of  a  cavern  lighted  by  a  wretched  lamp,  and  hunted  by 
police  commissioned  to  arrest  him  for  capital  punishment,"  says, 
"  I  have  left  the  cleft  of  the  rock  in  which  I  was  stationed ;  tnis 
is  the  sixth  cavern  which,  within  a  few  months,  has  served  as 
an  asylum  to  me  in  my  seventy-fifth  year."§ 

In  1834,  for  lapse  of  time  brought  no  change  in  their  con- 
dition, the  Abb6  Ketord,  afterwards  bishop  and  confessor,  re- 
ceived a  secret  dispatch  from  one  of  his  colleagues,  which  an- 
nounced in  these  words  his  actual  position:  "I  am  concealed 
in  a  hole,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  width  and  nine  in  length,  in- 
accessible to  any  ray  of  light.  The  silence  is  broken  only  by 
the  hum  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  gambofs  of  rats,  who  show  no 
respect  for  my  presence.  For  thirty-four  hours  my  retreat  was 
surrounded  by  seventy  soldiers,  and  for  eighteen  I  remained 
without  motion.  I  confess  that  at  the  beginning  such  a  life  ap- 
peared to  me  tedious."  The  Abb6  Marette,  wlio  was  hunted 
HI  the  name  manner,  and  subsequently  martyred,  says:  "I  was 
not  without  apprehension,  you  may  suppose,  crouched  between 

*  Annalea,  tomo  ix.,  p.  61. 

+  Tomo  vii.,  p.  58.". 

I  Rapports  fails  a  la  Sociiti  Asiatique,  tome  ii.,  p.  61. 
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two  walls.  I  recommended  myself  to  all  the  saints,  and  in 
particular  to  my  companion,  so  lately  martyred,  whose  clothes, 
covered  with  his  blood,  I  had  with  me  in  my  hiding-place."^ 

Perhaps  these  facts  afford  a  suflficiently  clear  idea  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  missionaries.  That  men  of  our  own  generation  should 
cheerfully  support  such  an  existence  during  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years ;  that  they  should  accept  a  life  of  cruciiixion,  and 
even  embrace  it  by  a  deliberate  election  ;  that  they  should 
divorce  themselves  forever,  and  without  repining,  from  dearly 
loved  kinsmen  and  friends — like  Father  Dollieres,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  tidings  from  home  during  twenty  years,  and  in  one 
letter  heard  of  the  death  of  all  his  relations — this  is  a  mystery 
to  which  religion  alone  supplies  the  clue.  "  Behold,"  said  the 
chief  of  the  Apostles  to  his  Master,  "  we  have  left  all  things, 
and  have  followed  Thee ;  what  therefore  shall  we  have?"  And 
the  answer  to  him,  and  to  all  such  as  him,  was  this :  "  Amen  I 
say  to  vou,  that  you  who  have  followed  Me,  in  the  regenera- 
tion, when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  majes- 
ty, you  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  And  every  one  that  hath  left  house  or  brethren  .  . 
for  My  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall 
•  possess  life  everlasting."! 

The  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands, 
and  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  land  of  China, 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century.  When  Father  Masson,  one  of 
this  apostolic  company,  of  whom  we  have  heard  in  these  pages, 
was  asked  by  a  priest  in  Europe,  who  had  thoughts  of  entermg 
the  Chinese  mission,  what  special  diflSculties  and  spiritual  trials 
he  might  expect  to  encounter,  the  missionary  gave  this  sublime 
and  memorable  answer :  "  As  respects  the  peculiar  temptations 
and  spiritual  troubles  .to  wliich  one  is  most  exposed  in  this 
manner  of  life,  it  is  happily  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
information,  since  I  have  always  found  myself  in  a  state  of  joy, 
and  have  observed  the  same  thing  in  all  my  colleagues."  "  Yon 
wish  to  know,"  writes  another,  "what  troubles  I  endure.  T 
have  none.  Or  rather,  I  experience  the  sweetest  consolations 
in  Eeeing  the  great  number  of  conversions  which,  through  God's 
grace,  are  daily  wrought  under  m  v  eyes.  Last  year  we  baptized 
more  than  twelve  hundred  adults.  Praise  be  to  Jesus  I"  If 
these  men,  and  a  thousand  like  them,  were  doing  the  sumo 
work  as  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  from  the  same  motive,  and  in 
the  same  way,  why  should  it  appear  strange  if  they  received 
the  same  consolations  ? 


*  Vol.  i.,  p.  120. 
t  Matt.  XIX.  27-29. 
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The  primitive  missionaries  were  aidfd,  as  we  learn  from 
many  places  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  miraculous  events.  They 
abound  equally  in  the  annals  of  modern  missions ;  but  we  reserve 
to  a  later  period  of  our  history  the  fuller  consideration  of  this 
subject.  "  If  our  churches,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Isauropolis,  in 
1830,  "  are  only  covered  with  thatch,  they  receive  nevertheless 
the  visits  of  heavenly  spirits."  He  then  alludes  to  choirs  of 
angtls  being  heard,  when  no  one  could  be  seen,  and  adds,  "but 
I  cannot  venture  to  speak  of  these  things,  because  the  temper 
of  men's  minds  in  France  would  not  endure  them."* 

Frequent  miracles,  as  any  one  familiar  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  would  anticipate,  marked  the  whole  course  of  the 
Catholic  apostolate  in  China.  Many  are  recorded,  or  referred 
to,  but  always  as  events  which  were  too  probable  to  excite 
astonishment,  or  to  need  comment,  in  the  Zetires  Edijiantes^ 
and  the  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  For.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  who  was  himself  condemned  to  death,  but  deliv- 
ered, records,  among  other  miracles,  the  raising  a  dead  man  to 
life.f  The  well-known  apparition,  on  various  occasions,  of 
fiery  crosses  in  the  heavens,  which  were  seen  all  over  China  by 
tliousands  of  pagans,  and  of  which  drawings  were  publislied, 
seems  to  defy  cavil.  But  we  shall  find  hereafter  a  more  con- 
venient occasion  for  the  examination  of  this  subject. 

And  now  that  we  have  perhaps  a  sufficiently  distinct  idea  of 
the  men  who  labor  at  this  moment  in  China,  and  of  their 
manner  of  life,  let  us  terminate  this  sketch  by  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  principal  incidents  of  their  apostolic  warfare  within 
the  years  of  our  own  passage  through  tlie  world,  from  1830  to 
1860.  It  is  not  of  the  dead  only  that  we  are  now  to  speak,  but 
of  some  also  who  are  still  living,  and  from  whose  works  we  shall 
be  able  to  judge  whether  the  age  of  apostles  is  past. 

In  1831,  the  young  Deschavanes,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
privations  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  died  at  his  post,  refusing 
to  seek  health  in  Europe ;  and  in  tlie  same  year,  that  we  may 
mark  its  course  by  a  single  fact,  in  spite  of  incessant  persecu- 
tion, and  as  it  were  under  the  very  eye  of  the  emperor,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  baptisms  were  administered  in  the 
city  of  Pekin. 

'  In  the  renewed  persecution  of  183'i,  which  raged  throughout 
the  northern  and  central  provinces,  the  fortitude  oftheCiiristiuns 
was  so  universal,  that  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual, declared  amid  their  tortures,  that  "they  would  die 
rather  than  renounce  their  religion."    The  emperor  himself  said, 


*  Annalen,  tomo  v.,  p.  801. 

f  Divers  V'^yagea  de  la  Chine,  ch.  xxil.,  p.  149. 
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in  one  of  those  singular  edicts  of  which  we  have  seen  other 
examples,  that  "  the  Christians  were  not  guilty  of  any  crime ; 
but  that  which  rendered  tliem  without  excuse  in  his  eyes,  was, 
that  every  one  of  them,  even  to  a  blind  old  woman,  despised 
his  authority,  in  order  to  obey  a  European."* 

In  1833,  throughout  the  whole  of  China  Proper,  except  only 
some  of  the  maritime  districts  in  which  the  Christians  were' so 
numerous  that  the  mandarins  were  unwilling  to  disturb  them, 
the  same  events  recurred ;  but  it  was  perhaps  in  Cochin-China 
that  the  martyrs  displayed  most  conspicuously,  during  this  year 
of  suftering  and  trial,  those  superhuman  qualities  which  all 
Christians  have  agreed  to  admire  in  the  ann^s  of  the  primitive 
confessors.  We  have  only  space  for  a  few  characteristic  exam- 
ples. It  was  in  1833  that  the  Abbe  Frangois  Isidore  Gagelin, 
one  of  those  generous  priests  of  whom  modern  France  has  pro- 
duced so  many,  terminated  his  apostolic  course.  For  the  nar- 
rative of  his  martyrdom  we  are  indebted  to  his  friend  the 
Abbe  Delamotte,  himself  afterwards  a  martyr,  who  was  almost 
an  eye-witness  of  every  detail  which  he  recounts. 

The  Abbe  Gagelin  had  been  long  in  prison,  uncertain  what 
lot  should  befall  him,  together  with  his  colleagues,  Father 
Jaccard  and  Father  Odorico.  They  were  confined  in  separate 
dungeons ;  but  from  the  23d  of  August  to  the  11th  of  October, 
the  two  latter,  by  the  connivance  of  their  guards,  had  been 
allowed  to  visit  him  twice  a  week.  On  the  12th  of  that  month 
Father  Jaccard,  who  had  received  information  of  what  was 
coming,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  bonds,  which  contained 
the  following  words :  "  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,  happy 
brother,  that  you  are  condemned  to  death."  The  next  morning 
the  Abbe  Gagelin  replied,  "I  recommend  myself  to  your  prayers, 
and  to  those  of  Father  Odorico,  as  well  as  of  M.  Delamotte ;  but 
Btill  hesitating  to  believe  that  he  was  destined  to  so  great  au 
honor,  he  modestly  suggested,  that  perhaps  he  would  only  be 
sentenced  to  exile.  The  letters  continued  to  pass  to  and  fro 
between  these  "prisoners  of  Jesus  Christ,"  letters  so  full  of  simple 
dignity  and  apostolic  courage,  that  even  a  Protestant  writer  re- 
marks of  this  correspondence:  "It  was  worthy  (.)f  u  man  who 
had  lived  well,  and  was  about  to  die  well."t  On  the  evening 
of  the  13th,  Father  Jaccard,  who  had  now  obtained  certain 
intelligence,  wrote  to  him,  "  Your  sentence  is  pronounced  ir- 
revocably, and  so,  behold  you  a  martyr !" 

All  doubt  about  the  future   being  at  length  definitively 
removedj  Father  Gagelin  replied  as  follows :  "  Sir,  and  dearest 


*  AnncHea,  tomo  vi.,  p.  487. 

f  Chinese  licpoaitory,  vol,  viii.,  p.  609. 
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colleague,  the  tidings  which  you  announce  to  me,  that  I  am  ir- 
revocably sentenced  to  death,  fill  my  inmost  heart  with  joy. 
LcBtatus  sum  in  his  quae  dicta  sunt  mihi:  in  domum  Domini 
ibimus.  The  grace  of  martyrdom,  of  which  I  am  most  un- 
worthy, has  been  from  my  earliest  childhood  the  object  of  my 
most  ardent  desire.  /  have  speciallv  solicited  it  every  time  I 
elevated  the  Precious  Blood  tn  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
In  a  little  while,  then,  I  am  going  to  appear  before  my  Judge ; 
to  render  Him  an  account  of  my  offences,  of  the  good  which  I 
have  omitted  to  do,  and  even  of  that  which  I  have  done." 
After  some  simple  and  touching  reflections,  and  a  few  words  of 
farewell  addressed  to  his  family  and  friends  in  France,  he  con- 
tinues :  "  The  sight  of  ray  good  Jesus  crucified  consoles  me  in 
any  bitterness  which  may  accompany  my  death ;  my  whole 
ambition  is  to  depart  quickly  from  this  body  of  sin,  to  be 
united  to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  blessed  eternity.  Vupio  dissolvi  et 
esse  cum  Christo.  I  have  only  one  more  consolation  to  desire, 
that  of  seeing  you  and  Father  Odorico  for  the  last  time." 

This  happiness  was  to  be  denied  him,  though  the  three  mis- 
sionaries were  before  long  to  be  reunited  in  heaven.  On  the 
16th,  Father  Jaccard,  who  now  addresses  him  as  "venerated 
colleague,"  and  "  dear  martyr  of  Jesus  Christ,"  after  telling 
him  that  all  hope  of  their,  obtaining  permission  to  see  him  is 
gone,  continues  thus :  "  Father  Odorico  and  myself  cease  not 
to  speak  of  your  happiness.  He  is  radiant  with  joy,  and 
would  fain  share  your  lot.  I  confess  that  I  should  be  almost 
sorry  if  the  king  released  you,  now  that  you  are  so  near  the 
moment  which  will  give  you  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  and  ad- 
mission into  heaven.  Pardon  me,  dear  brother,  all  the  scan- 
dals which  I  have  caused  you,  and  all  the  uneasiness  which  I 
may  at  any  time  have  occasioned  you." 

On  the  17th,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the  happy  victim  was 
led  out  of  prison  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  two  mandarins  riding 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession.  The  pagan  crowd,  filled  with 
admiration  at  his  patient  composure,  exclaimed,  "  Why  sliould 
an  innocont  and  worthy  man  like  this  be  put  to  death?  Who 
ever  saw  any  one  go  to  death  with  so  little  emotion  ?"  Shortly 
after,  the  martyr  had  won  his  crown.* 

Fathers  Jaccard  and  Odorico,  his  friends  and  fellow-laborers, 
were  both  sentenced  to  exile,  with  secret  orders  to  the  mandarins 
to  starve  them  to  death.  The  injunction,  apparently  through 
a  motive  of  benevolence,  was  disobeyed.  The  latter  died  in 
prison  in  1834,  when  on  the  point  of  being  strangled.     Four 

•  Vie  de  M.  I' Abbe  Qagelin,  Mismnaive  Apostolique  et  Martyr,  par  I'Abbfi 
Jafiiuenot  (Paris,  1850).  Ho  was  declared  "  Venerable"  in  1840  by  Gregory 
XVI.,  cli.  xii.,  p.  458. 
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years  later,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1838,  after  protracted 
Bufferings,  Father  Jaccard  received  in  his  turn  the  much-CQveted 
crown  of  martyrdom.  Ten  bamboos  were  broken  by  the  exe- 
cutioners over  his  body ;  but  "  though  each  stroke  made  the 
blood  flow,  this  intrepid  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  utter  a 
sigh,  nor  allow  a  single  cry  to  escape  his  lips."  The  bishop  of 
Annecy,  who  undertook  to  relate  to  his  mother  the  circum- 
stances of  his  glorious  death,  says,  that  when  Madame  Jaccard 
heard  that  tlie  martyrdom  was  accomplished,  "she  uttered  a 
cry  of  joy,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming,  'Thanks 
to  the  Almighty !  1  am  delivered  from  the  dread  which  I  felt, 
in  spite  of  myself,  lest  he  should  be  overcome  by  his  suft'er- 
ings.'  "*  Thomas  Tien,  a  Chinese  youth  of  eighteen,  died 
with  him,  and  displayed,  not  only  the  fortitude,  but  even  the 
the  gayety  of  spirit,  which  the  Cliinese  martyrs  shared  with  the 
victims  of  the  primitive  ages.  "  Upon  arriving  near  the  inn 
where  it  was  usual  for  criminals  on  their  way  to  execution  to 
take  some  refreshment,  the  young  Thomas,  turning  to  Father 
Jaccard,  said  in  jest,  'Will  you  take  any  refreshment,  father?' 
'  No,  my  child,'  replied  M.  Jaccard,  smiling.  '  Nor  I  either,' 
added  Thomas;  '  to  heaven,  then,  my  father!'  " 

But  we  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  1833,  and  to  the 
martyrdom  of  Father  Gagelin.  He  did  not  die  alone.  While 
living  he  had  not  labored  in  vain,  and  the  spiritual  children 
whom  he  had  begotten  to  God  proved  worthy  of  their  apostle 
and  guide.  Many  accompanied  him  in  that  last  dread  journey, 
whose  death  was  perhaps  as  admirable  as  his  own,  and  affords 
a  new  proof  that  the  Church  knows  how  to  gain  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  exactly  such  converts  from  the  heathen  as  all 
her  apostles  had  won  in  the  eighteen  which  went  before.  Some 
were  beaten  till  the  flesh  fell  in  pieces  from  them,  yet  these  poor 
Chinese  neophytes  were  as  valiant  in  the  combat,  as  unmoved 
in  their  torments,  as  the  venerable  pastors  who  had  made  known 
to  them  the  Saviour  for  whom  they  died.  They  even  jested, 
with  a  holy  mirth,  under  the  shadow  of  the  scaffold.  Paul  Doi- 
Buong,  being  roughly  dragged  to  execution,  and  embarrassed  by 
his  chains,  said  smilingly,  "  Let  us  go  a  little  slower;  I  know 
the  way,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  our  losing  it."  Michael 
Kenou,  a  friend  of  Paul,  was  thus  addressed  on  the  following 
day  by  the  king  himself:  "  You  have  seen  Buong's  head  cut 
off;  well,  have  you  learned  to  feel  a  little  ?  If  you  are  ready  to 
renounce  your  religion,  speak,"  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  con- 
fessor, with  the  sober  dignity  which  a  true  martyr  always 
displays,  "  we  all  fear  your  power  much ;  but  as  to  abandoning 
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my  religion,  that  I  can  never  do.  If  you  release  me,  well ;  if 
you  order  iny  head  to  be  cut  off,  I  shall  suffer  it  cheerfully."* 
Feter  Lieoii,  another  of  these  Christian  heroes,  who  was  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  died  with  such  holy  calm,  that  even  the 
executioners,  confounded  by  such  mysterious  joy,  exclaimed  to 
one  another,  "  Truly  this  Christian  religion  is  a  good  religion  !" 

And  they  seem  to  have  been  all  alike.  Young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  all  had  received  t '  ou^h  the  ministry  of  their  apos- 
tolic teachers  such  a  measure  of  faitn,  such  an  ardent  longing  for 
the  vision  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  cowardice,  lukewarmness,  and 
self-love  found  no  place  among  them.  In  truth,  they  had  already 
accepted  martyrdom  in  purpose  when  they  consented  to  embrace 
Christianity,  for  they  knew,  like  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages, 
that  it  was  no  lip-service  which  the  profession  required  from 
thern^  and  that  the  baptism  of  blood  was  likely  to  follow  close 
upon  that  of  water.  And  so  when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived,  it 
did  not  take  them  b}'  surprise.  Thaddeus,  a  son  of  the  martyr 
Michael  Kenou,  being  himself  in  bonds,  and  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  his  parents,  wrote  thus  to  them  from  his  prison :  "  I  salute 
my  father  and  mother.  I  beg  them  to  remember  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for  us ;  to  call  to  mind  also  that  the 
Holy  Virgin,  His  blessed  Mother,  had  her  soul  pierced  with  a 
sword  of  grief;  yet  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  conform  to 
the  will  of  God  the  Father.  I  beg  my  father  and  mother  to 
remember  and  meditate  upon  these  examples ;  lest  they  should 
give  way  to  sorrow,  should  be  impatient  and  afilicted  on  my 
account,  and  thus  render  themselves  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God, 
not  accepting  His  holy  will.  It  grieves  me  that  you  should  be 
conscious  of  my  suft'jrings ;  but  1  beseech  you  to  render  thanks 
to  God,  who  gives  mo  strength  to  support  all  these  torments."t 
We  have  seen  that  his  parents  needed  not  his  pious  counsels; 
and  if  we  would  comprehend  the  prodigious  work  of  grace  which 
had  raised  thousands  of  semi-barbarians  to  these  sublime  degrees 
of  virtue,  we  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  con- 
dition of  their  unconverted  fellow-countrymen. 

The  events  just  referred  to  occurred  in  Cochin-China.  Bishop 
Taberd,  one  of  the  seven  Vicars  Apostolic  of  the  kingdom  of 
Annam,  in  his  account  of  the  terrible  persecution  of  which  they 
were  the  fruits,  sjicaking  only  of  his  own  victirlate,  says: 
"  Eighty  thousand  Christians  are  flying  hither  and  thither  in 
the  deepest  distress,  and  often  destitute  of  every  thing,  so  that  a 
native  priest  writing  to  me  observes, '  Our  Christians  will  die  of 
hunger  before  they  have  time  to  die  for  their  religion.'    Nearly 
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four  hundred  churches,  the  creation  of  their  labors  and  alms, 
are  utterly  destroyed."  And  then  this  prelate  adds,  "  Forests, 
caves,  and  rugged  mountains,  these  are  at  present  the  asylum  of 
our  missionaries ;  prisons  or  exile  that  of  our  neophytes."  Yet 
they  have  survived  this  trial,  like  every  other,  and  come  out  of 
it,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  with  increased  numbers.  "We  must 
be  blind  indeed  not  to  discern  the  divinity  of  that  religion  which 
such  a  tempest  could  not  even  weaken, — more  blind  and  gross 
than  the  pagans  themselves,  multitudes  of  whom  were  con- 
verted by  the  contemplation  of  virtues  which  should  not  leave 
us  unmoved,  and  of  triumphs  in  which  even  they  could  discern 
the  power  of  God. 

Yet  the  emperor  Minh-Menh,  the  Nero  of  Cochin-China,  was 
no  feeble  adversary.  There  is  something  so  purely  hellish  in 
the  malice  of  this  monster,  such  a  personal  and  inextinguishable 
hatred  of  Christianity  in  all  his  acts,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  who 
presided  at  his  councils.  It  was  no  mere  jealousy  of  foreign 
influence,  no  petty  partiality  for  national  customs,  which  dictated 
his  atrocious  edicts.  Like  Yong-Tching,  he  kneio  what  Chris- 
tians were,  and  deliberately  abhorred  them  with  the  fury  of  a 
demon.  The  son  of  Gia-Long,  his  own  predecessor,  had  been, 
as  an  intelligent  Protestant  traveller  remarks,  "  a  decided  con- 
vert to  the  Christian  religion,  and  accompanied  the  Bishop  of 
Adran  to  France  in  1787."*  A  French  navigator  relates,  that 
the  mausoleum  "  which  Gia-Long  built  in  honor  of  the  Bishop 
of  Adran,  still  forms  the  most  curious  monument  in  the  city  of 
Hue-Fou."t  Minh-Menh  was  not,  therefore,  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  nor  of  the  character  which  they 
imparted  to  their  professors.  Many  of  his  own  mandarins  had 
warned  him  of  the  bad  eifects  of  his  suicidal  policy,  but  in  vain. 
Civil  war  devastated  his  kingdom,  and  his  greatest  nobles 
assured  him  that  he  had  no  braver  soldiers,  no  more  faithful 
subjects,  than  the  Christians.  He  only  replied  by  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  demoniacal  rage.  A  legion  of  devils  seem  to  have 
entered  into  this  man.  But  even  with  such  allies  he  utterly 
failed,  from  first  to  last,  in  his  warfare  against  Christianity,  and 
only  furnished  occasion  for  fresh  victories  to  those  whom  he 
strove  in  vain  to  exterminate,  but  who  conquered  him  by  the 
very  agony  which  he  thought  was  a  triumph  for  himself. 

In  1833,  the  year  which  saw  the  death  of  Father  Gagelin, 
another  martyrdom,  more  appalling  perhaps  in  its  details 
than  any  which  ever  occurred  even  in  the  blood-stained  land 
of  China,  attested  both  the  unappeasable  malice  of  Minh- 


*  Crawfurd'fl  Embassy  to  8iam  and  Cochin-Chinn,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  609. 
t  Voyage  de  la  Favorite,  tome  ii.,  p.  818. 
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M6nh,  and  the  supernatural  fortitude  of  his  victims.  Four 
years  earlier,  the  Abb6  Marchand,  a  French  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Besangon,  quitted  his  country  for  the  mission  of 
Lower  Cochin-China.  When  the  persecution  of  1833  broke 
out,  he  refused  to  quit  his  post,  for  he  served  One  who  had 
said,  "  The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  For 
two  years  he  succeeded  in  escaping  the  search  of  the  blood- 
hounds who  were  on  his  track.  In  September,  1835,  during 
tlie  civil  war  which  then  raged,  he  was  captured,  and  the 
heart  of  Minh-Menh  was  filled  with  exultation.  Conducted 
forthwith  to  the  capital,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  in  order  to  intimidate  his  soul,  his  examina- 
tion commenced. 

"  Are  you  Phu-Koai-Uhon  ?"  This  was  the  Chinese  name  of 
the  Vicar  Apostolic.  "  No,  I  am  not."  "  "Where,  then,  is  he  ?" 
"  I  know  not."  "  Are  you  acquainted  with  him  ?"  "  I  know  him, 
but  it  is  long  since  I  have  seen  him."  "How  many  years  have 
you  been  in  this  kingdom?"  "Five  years."  That  night  the  flesh 
of  both  his  thighs  was  burned  off  with  red-hot  irons,  and  then 
he  was  inclosed  in  a  cage,  two  and  a  half  .eet  in  height,  three 
in  length,  and  two  in  width  ;  and  so  he  passed  the  night.  On 
the  morrow  he  was  again  brought  forth,  and  then  was  enacted 
a  scene  of  horror  at  the  bare  recital  of  which  nature  shudders, 
but  which  our  fathers  were  accustoiaed  to  look  upon  without 
fear  in  the  amphitheatres  of  Smyrna  and  Antioch.  At  a  signal 
from  the  presiding  mandarin,  five  men  held  him  down,  while 
five  others  plunged  at  the  same  moment  as  many  bars  of  hot 
iron,  each  eighteen  inches  long,  into  different  parts  of  his 
body.  The  strong  heart  of  the  martyr  did  not  fail,  though  the 
anguish  was  more  than "  mortal  man  could  bear ;  yet  even  the 
sharp  and  bitter  cry  of  agony  was  obedient  to  faith,  and  as  the 
smoke  rose  up,  and  the  tender  flesh  seethed  under  the  burning 
rods,  the  baffled  lieathen  only  heard  him  exclaim,  "  Oh,  my 
Father !"  And  then  they  mocked  him,  when  the  irons  had 
grown  cold  in  his  body,  and  cried  out,  "  Father  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus !"  And  next  they  asked  him  questions  of  his  religion. 
"  Why  do  Christians  tear  out  the  eyes  of  the  djnng?"  they  said, 
alluding  to  the  anointing  of  the  eyes  by  Extreme  Unction. 
The  victim,  gathering  up  all  his  strength,  answered,  "  They  do 
not  so ;  no  such  thing  is  evei*  done."  Upon  this  five  fresh  irons 
were  applied  to  him.  "  Why  do  married  people,"  they  asked, 
when  tiiese  in  their  turn  had  become  cold,  "  stand  before  the 
priest  round  the  altar?"  lie  could  still  speak,  so  he  said, 
"They  come,  in  the  assembly  of  Christians,  to  ask  a  blessing 
on  their  union."  A  third  time  his  agony  recommences.  "What 
enchanted  bread  do  you  give  to  people  who  have  confessed, 
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to  make  them  cling  so  firmly  to  their  reHfi:ion !"  "  It  is  not 
bread,"  replied  his  dying  lips;  "it  is  the  Body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Incarnate,  and  become  the  nourishment  of  the 
Boul."  Thus,  to  the  last,  he  wiinessed  for  God.  But  it  was 
not  over  yet,  though  fifteen  ghastly  furrows  had  been  b  'Tiied 
in  his  body.  They  offered  him  food,  which  he  refused.  And 
now  two  other  executioners  advanced,  each  armed  with  a  keen 
and  heavy  blade;  a  rolling  of  drums  is  heard,  and  when  it 
ceases,  both  his  breasts  are  lying  on  the  ground.  He  makes 
no  movement.  Again  the  drums  are  heard,  and  again  two 
great  pieces  of  flesh  ar"fe  cut  from  him.  He  turns  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  then  nature  yields,  and  he  bows  his  head,  before  they 
have  finished  their  work.     Strike  on,  ministers  of  hell ;  that 

Eoor  bod.v  feels  no  more !  The  soul,  which  you  could  not  touch, 
as  fled,  and  the  martyr  is  with  his  God. 
Such  are  the  apostles  whom  the  Church  sends  to  do  her  work, 
even  in  this  nineteenth  century.  "Through  great  tribulation," 
they  pass  to  their  immense  reward.  Like  all  their  predecessors, 
during  eighteen  hundred  years,  it  was  in  the  Cimrch  that  they 
found  the  gifts  which  made  them  what  they  were,  and  without 
which  tiiey  Avould  neither  have  obtained  courage  to  enter  upon 
that  terrible  warfare,  nor  strength  to  persevere,  nor  grace  to 
triumph  in  it.  Man  is  too  weak,  as  even  the  pagans  have 
understood,  to  contend  alone  in  such  a  strife  as  tliis.  If  that 
" burning  fiery  furnace,"  into  which  the  maityrs  of  old  were 
cast,  was  tempered  as  "  by  a  wind  bringing  dew,"  so  that  "  the 
fire  touched  them  not  at  ail,  nor  troubled  them,  nor  did  thern 
any  harm,"  it  was  because  there  was  One  among  them,  whom 
even  the  King  of  Babylon  recognized,  when  he  cried  out  in 
astonishment  and  fear,  "Did  we  not  cast  three  men  bound  into 
the  midst  of  the  fire?  Behold,  I  see  four  men  loose,  and  walk- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  there  is  no  hurt  in  them,  and 
the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God."  * 

More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  eVent  just 
nari-atod,  yet  the  battle  of  which  it  was  only  a  characteristic 
incident  has  not  ceased  to  rage  during  the  interval.  Each  year 
in  succession  has  witnessed  a  repetition  of  similar  coirioats,  It 
is  impossible  to  record  them  all.  "The  time's-mJc!  h'^  fo  tell," 
as  the  Holy  Apostle  speaks,  of  all  the  great  a  '  :  ^  ucci  n'plisiied 
in  this  eastern  land,  by  men  animated  with  his  own  spirit,  and 
ever  i-eady,  as  he  was,  to  die  for  the  souls  of  their  brethren,  "not 
a;  ;epting  delivei-ance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrec- 
ti  jj)."  In  every  part  of  China  the  same  scenes  occurred ;  but 
th  rr  "'A  one  regior^  to  which  we  have  not  liitherto  referied,  in 
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which  they  present  sach  a  character  of  extraordinary  sublimity 
ns  is  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  be  equalled,  even  in  the  annms 
oi  that  divine  religion  which  has  ini:>pii  ed  so  many  noble  deeds. 


C'OBEA. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  vast  province  of  Mantchooria, 
jutting  out  between  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  lies 
the  great  peninsula  of  Corea,  Here  reigns  a  sovereign  who  is 
nominally  dependent,  like  the  kings  of  Annam,  upon  the  em- 
peror of  China.  If  we  interrupt  for  a  moment  our  narrative  to 
iioi'  '('  Lhe  progress  of  Christianity  in  Corea,  the  digression  will 
hardly  require  an  apology.  "There  is  nothing,"  says  an 
loquent  French  writer,  "  in  the  records  of  missions,  so  like  a 
martyrology  as  the  annals  of  the  Church  in  Corea.  Her  whole 
history  is  written  in  blood.  Every  date  is  marked  by  a  perse- 
cution, every  detail  describes  a  scene  of  torture,  a  dungeon,  or 
an  execution.  Every  person  discovered  to  be  a  Christiai.  is 
invariably  a  martyr.  Her  first  neophyte  was  a  martyr.  Her 
first  Chinese  apostle  a  martyr.  Her  first  native  priest  a  mar- 
tyr. Her  first  bishop  a  martyr.  Her  first  European  mission- 
aries were  all  martyrs."  Let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result, 
up  to  the  present  hour,  of  the  conflict  in  Corea  between  the 
apostles  of  the  Church  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  England  had  the  honor  to 
give  a  martyr  to  Corea.  In  1788,  Father  Thomas  King,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  died  in  that  land.  But  it  is  only  of  efforts  made 
in  our  own  day  that  we  propose  to  speak,  and  our  narrati  .;  com- 
mences with  the  year  1817.  It  was  at  that  date  that  the  pi-elate, 
himself  destined  to  martyrdom,  who  governed  the  over-tasked 
apostles  of  this  land  of  martyrs,  appealed  to  Catholic  Europe  for 
fresh  laborers  in  the  Corean  mission,  and  these  were  the  attrac- 
tions which  he  offered  to  their  charity :  "  Any  ecclesiastic  who 
may  receive  this  vocation  may  be  assured  that  he  will  have  the 
happiness  to  suffer  much  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  he  will 
make  many  "onversions,  and  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  obtain 
the  crown  oi  martyrdom."  The  formidable  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  here  is  a  recent  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
true  missionary  of  Christ  responds  to  such  a  call :  "  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  into  a  kingdom  from  whence  his  prede- 
cessors ha^'f  only  been  delivered  by  the  scaffold,  and  with  the 
intention  oi  sliwing  the  misery  and  proscription  of  a  few  faith- 
ful and  uiilaown  strangers,  that  M.  de  Maistre  has  devoted  ten 
years  of  h^.  Tito,  spent  sixty  thousand  francs  in  roaming  around 
the  impe  iwirablo  frontior,  in  running  about  in  all  sorts  of  dis- 
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guises,  through  all  kinds  of  perils,  from  the  ports  of  China  to 
the  deserts  oi'  Leao-tong,  seeldng  for  Corean  guides,  Avhorn  he 
looked  for  in  vain,  asking  alternately  the  Cliinese  barks  and 
the  French  ships  to  land  hiui  upon  the  coast  where  his  tomb 
was  already  marked  out !     Death  was  so  evidently  to  be  the 
result  of  the  enterprise,  that  the  njost  courageous  seamen  re- 
fused to  be  his  accomplices  by  lending  him  their  aid.      It 
I'equircd  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  to  comprehend  this  heroism,  and 
to  second  its  endeavors.     Father  Helot,  being  a  priest,  under- 
stood what  the  Cross  required  of  him  ;   and  as  a  member  of  a 
society  whose  tradition  it  is  that  they  have  never  been  baffled 
by  any  difficulties  or  perils,  he  felt  himself  at  the  post  where  his 
company  wished  him  to  be,  when  rivalling  in  zeal  and  courage 
a  foreign  apostle.     In  the  general  panic,  the  Jesuitvbecomes  the 
pilot  of  a  battered  bark,  safely  conducts  his  intrepid  passenger 
to  an  unknown  land,  and  having  deposited  him  on  the  shore, 
and  looked  after  him  for  a  while  with  prayers  and  earnest  good 
wishes,  returns  to  his  neophytes  with  the  consoling  satisfaction 
of  having  exposed  his  life  for  a  mission  that  is  not  his  own,"* 
The  "  intrepid  passenger,"  piloted  by  a  Jesuit  as  courageous 
as  himself,  fought  his  way  at  last  into  the  interior,  and  com- 
menced the  secret  and  perilous  labors  which  his  companions 
will  presently  describe  to  us.     A  French  journal  has  lately 
announced  his  final  destiny  :  "The  Bon  Sentt  of  Annecy  relates 
the  death  in  Corea  of  a  missioner  belonging  to  the  illustrious 
family  of  de  Maistre.     Father  Joseph  Ambrose  died  of  fatigue 
and  want  on  the  20th  of  December,  1 857,  after  spending  ten 
years  in  that  persecuted  mission. "f 

In  the  single  year  1839,  Bishop  Imbert,  whom  the  Holy  See 
Jias  since  proi)08ed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  accompa- 
nied by  Fathers  Chastan  and  Maubant,  was  martyred,  with  an 
escort  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  disciples,  of  whom 
seventy  were  beheaded,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  strangled. 
In  1847,  Bishop  Ferreol,  who  had  then  supreme  charge  ot  this 
afflicted  church,  described  in  a  letter  which  reached  Europe, 
"  the  generosity  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Corean  martyrs."  ila 
gave  an  account  also  of  the  "apostolic  nsinistry,  so  crucifying  to 
nature,"  in  which  he  and  his  clergy  were  engaged.  The  mode 
of  living,  he  says,  "is  fatal  to  Europeans;"  and  we  can  easily 
bulieve  him  when  he  adds,  that  rice  and  water  formed  their  only 
food.  It  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the  most  complete  disguise  that 
tliey  could  ever  venture  out,  as  death  would  immediately  have 
followed  detection  ;  and  the  Christians,  even  those  "  belonging 


•  Annals,  vol.  7  iv.,  p.  190. 

f  Weekly  ItegUtcr,  Auguut  20,  1889. 
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to  tlie  highest  nobility,"  could  only  receive  the  sacraments  at 
midnight,  when  the  pagan  members  of  their  family,  who  would 
have  betrayed  them  without  mercy,  were  asleep.  "  This  myste- 
rious secrecy,"  the  bishop  adds,  "  is  here  a  necessity,  for  every 
Christian  seized  is  put  to  death,  unless  he  rescues  himself  by 
apostasy."*  Yet  they  not  only  cheerfnll}'  accepted  this  '*  cru- 
cifying" existence,  but  in  the  course  of  that  veiy  year,  in  spite 
of  the  appalling  lot  which  conversion  entailed,  so  powerfully 
did  divine  grace  co-operate  with  these  apostolic  missionaries, 
that  they  baptized  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  adults,  and 
admitted  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  fresh  catechumens,  being 
an  addition  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-iive  to  the 
number  of  those  who  were  willing  to  purchase,  even  at  so  great 
a  price,  the  hopes  and  the  privileges  of  Catholics. 

Let  us  pass  over  ten  years,  for  we  are  compelled  to  be  brief, 
and  in  1856  we  have  another  account  of  the  Corean  mission 
from  one  who  had  just  succeeded  in  entering  it.  He  writes  to  a 
friend  in  France,  a  priest  like  himself,  and  here  are  some  of  his 
words :  "  The  Europeans  have  hitherto  made  Shanghai  the 
term  of  their  wanderings  eastward,  but  the  Catholic  missionary, 
who  has  heard  the  words  of  his  Divine  Master,  Ite  docete  omnes 
gentes,  'Go,  teach  all  nations,'  cannot  circumscribe  himself 
within  limits  where  treaties,  ships,  and  catmons  guarantee  freedom 
and  security.  His  duty  calls  him  amidst  dangers  and  sufferings.  . 
For  my  part,  I  have  had  but  a  small  share  in  them  ;  unworthy 
to  suffer  for  my  God,  my  portion  has  been  less  than  that  of 
others."  He  had  started  from  Shanghai  in  company  with  three 
men  of  his  own  class.  The  first  was  Bishop  Berneux,  "  the 
veteran  of  the  missions,"  who  liad  already  spent  twelve  years  in 
Mantchooria,  had  been  scourged  and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons 
of  Tong-King,  and  was  looking  forward  to  martyrdom  as  the 
crown  of  his  labors,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  appearance  of 
a  French  frigate.  He  had  just  been  appointed  by  the  Holy  See 
head  of  the  Corean  mission,  a  post  for  which  the  brave  and  ex- 
perienced confessor  had  been  duly  trained  by  previous  suffer- 
nigs.  The  second  fellow-passenger  in  this  voyage  was  a  Jesuit 
from  the  interior  of  China ;  the  third,  a  missionary  who  had 
already  toiled  in  India ;  the  fourth,  the  writer  of  the  letter  which 
we  quote.  They  are  in  sight  of  Corea,  after  a  painful  voyage, 
and  the  spectacle  suggests  to  him  this  reflection:  "Corea! 
(>orea !  that  name  wliich  sounds  auspiciously  in  every  heart 
anxious  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  that  name  which  has  only 
been  heard  in  Europe  as  the  symbol  of  persecution  and  martyr- 
dom, that  name  revived  and  fortified  us.  The  past  was  forgotten  j 
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all  our  desires,  all  our  thoughts,  were  for  that  land."  In  the 
night  of  Good  Friday,  1 856,  they  landed  in  a  creek,  and  on  the 
following  day,  escorted  by  Father  Davelny,  who  had  been  sent 
by  M.  de  Maistre  to  meet  them,  they  entered  the  capital,  muf- 
fled in  the  national  garb  of  mourners,  which  effectually  conceals 
the  features.  Tlie  streets  were  crowded,  but  their  disguise  was 
impenetrable ;  though  the  writer  adds  that  he  could  not  help 
saying  to  himself,  as  the  people  jostled  him  on  every  side,  "B" 
you  knew  who  I  am,  you  would  do  worse  than  elbow  me." 

In  the  following  year,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1858,  Father 
Feron,  another  Coi  can  missionary,  writes  to  his  family  from 
the  "  Valley  of  the  Pines,"  a  secret  position  in  which  he  was 
studying  the  language  of  tiie  country.  It  is  diiBcult,  he  says, 
"  for  us  to  send  any  thing  from  Corea,  even  a  simple  letter.  In 
order  to  secure  the  dispatch  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
it  by  way  of  Mantchooi-ia,  secreted  in  the  boot  of  a  courier ; 
this  courier  will  travel  expressly  for  us  on  foot  upwards  of  six 
hundred  miles  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  under  pretence  of 
purchasing  merchandise  at  a  fair,  which  is  held  annually  on 
the  frontiers,  he  will  deliver  our  letters  to  the  couriers  sent 
by  Bishop  Verolles," — the  well-known  confessor,  and  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Mantchooria — "  and  -will  bring  back  to  us  the 
correspondence  of  the  mission,  as  well  as  the  other  objects, 
packed  in  the  form  of  bales  of  Chinese  merchandise." 

If  these  precautions  were  necessary  in  the  dispatch  of  a  letter, 
we  may  judge  of  those  whicii  the  security  of  the  writers  re- 
quired. Yet  Father  Feron,  writing  to  his  mother  and  sisters, 
and  therefore  without  reserve,  could  jest  at  his  terrible  position 
with  charming  pleasrntry.  and  thus  describe  some  of  its  details; 
"I  live  in  one  of  the  tinest  houses  in  the  village,  that  of  the 
catechist,  an  opulent  man  ;  it  is  considered  to  be  worth  a  pound 
sterling.  Do  not  laugh,  there  are  some  of  the  value  of  eight 
pence.  My  room  has  a  sheet  of  paper  for  a  door.  .  .  .  the  rain 
tails  through  my  roof  as  fast  as  it  falls  outside,  and  two  large 
kettles  barely  suffice  to  receive  the  water  that  filters  throujrh 
the  gra86-co\  ored  roof  of  my  })re8bytery."  And  then,  tenderly 
mindful,  no  doubt,  of  that  loved  group  at  home  by  whom  liiu 
letter  would  be  eagerly  read,  he  enumerates  his  worldly  jiosses- 
sions:  "The  prophet  Elisha,  at  the  house  of  the  Sliunaniite, 
had  for  furniture  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  canrllestiek — in 
all,  four  articles.  There  was  no  superfluity  here.  For  my  ])art, 
if  I  were  to  search  well,  I  could  also  find  four  pieces  of  furniture. 
Let  us  see  :  first,  a  wooden  candlestick  ;  second,  a  trunk  ;  third, 
a  pipe ;  fourth,  a  pair  of  shoe  .s ;  total,  four.  Ued,  none ;  chairs, 
none;  table,  none.  Such  being  my  furniture,  am  I  richer  or 
poorer  than  tlie  prophet?    This  is  a  problcnx  which  is  perhaps 
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not  easy  to  solve :  for,  admitting  that  his  room  was  more  com- 
fortable than  mine,  we  must  also  consider  that  none  of  the  fur- 
niture belonged  to  him ;  whilst  in  my  case,  granting  that  the 
candlestick  belongs  to  the  chapel,  and  that  the  trunk  was  lent 
to  me  by  Monseignenr  Berneux,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at 
least  the  pipe  and  the  shoes  are-  mine.  The  latter  I  only  put 
on  to  say  Mass  in.  As  to  the  pipe,  it  serves  to  keep  one  in 
countenance  when  travelling  in  a  country,  where  every  one 
smokes,  though  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  any  charm 
in  it,  and  have  even  been  intoxicated  by  it  after  two  experi- 
ments, which  has  quite  taken  away  from  me  the  desire  of 
making  a  third."  Is  there  not  something  attractive  in  this 
simple  gayety  of  spirit,  worthy  of  an  apostle  who  had  bidden 
an  eternal  farewell  to  all  the  ordinary  joys  of  life,  and  who 
could  thus  jest  at  the  poverty  within  his  humble  dwelling,  and 
even  at  the  death  which  was  lurking  at  the  door  ? 

The  Abbe  Foron  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  Corean 
Christians :  "  When  once  they  have  learned  the  truth,  no 
sacrifice  is  too  great  for  them.  A  nobleman,  or  the  son  of 
a  mandarin,  will  become  a  laborer,  if  necessary.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  who  are  restrained  by  sacrifices,  when  the  salvation  of 
their  soul  is  at  stake.  Would  that  all  Europeans  were  like 
them  in  this  respect !"  Many  of  the  converts,  it  is  said,  quit 
their  homes  immediately  after  baptism,  to  find  a  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  labor,  or  starve,  as  Providence  may  ap- 
point. It  must  be  admitted  that  such  converts  are  at  least  in 
earnest. 

Let  us  conclude  with  some  extracts  from  a  letter,  of  the  same 
recent  date,  addressed  by  the  venerable  bishop  of  this  persecuted 
flock  to  the  Baron  Henri  de  la  Bouillerie,  wlio  had  been  one  of 
his  pupils,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  in  a  French  college, 
of  which  the  bishop  had  been  Rector :  "  My  palace  consists  of 
a  single  room,  three  yards  long  and  two  wide.  I  spend  four 
months  of  every  year  in  this  room,  which  I  never  leave  except 
to  administer  to  my  neophytes.  None  of  the  pagans  suspect  my 
presence  in  my  real  character,  and  the  Christians  themselves  do 
not  know  wliere  I  reside.  I  communicate  with  tlicm  through  the 
medium  of  four  catechists,  to  whom  alone  my  door  is  open.  If 
.tlioro  is  a  sick  call,  they  come,  fetch,  and  accom])any  me.  With 
the  mourning  dress  already  mentioned,  I  can  go  into  tiie  town 

without  danger The  Abbe  Foron,  whom,  as  a  new-comer,  I 

have  placed  in  a  position  where  he  has  a  better  clianco  of  tind- 
iii;^  provisions  than  elsewhere,  wrote  me  some  time  since  that, 
coiupared  with  Corean  missioners,  the  Trappists  are  complete 
Syl)arite8  ;  but,  like  a  courageous  missioner,  ho  willingly  accepts 
this  ultra-Trappist  regimen,  and  will  soon  become  habituated  to 
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it.  But  do  not  grieve  for  the  privations  we  have  to  endnre; 
they  are  so  abundantly  compensated,  that  we  look  on  them  as 
nothing."  And  then  he  describes  the  astonishing  faith  and 
fervor  of  the  neophytes,  who  seem  to  rival  those  who  dwelt  of 
old  in  the  catacombs,  and  to  receive  graces  proportioned  to  the 
almost  desperate  position  which  they  so  generously  embrace. 

During  eight  months  of  the  year,  the  bishop  visits  the 
country  missions,  where  there  is  more  liberty  of  action.  In 
September,  the  Christians  assemble  in  the  mountains  for  a 
spiritual  retreat,  to  which  they  look  forward  with  lively  joy, 
but  which  is  ajDeriod  of  exhausting  labor  to  the  bishop  and  liis 
companions.  In  the  capital,  however,  the  most  rigorous  pre- 
cautions are  still  observed.  Even  women  of  the  highest  rank 
only  visit  the  bishop  at  midnight,  encountering  the  greatest 
perils  in  order  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacraments,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  death  if  discovered.  If  by  chance  their 
pagan  relatives  or  domestics  should  be  awake  on  their  return, 
they  know  their  fate.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  terrible  difficulties, 
as  formidable  as  any  which  religion  has  ever  encountered, 
"  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,"  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Benienx, 

"  is  beginning  to  bring  forth  fruits It  is  an  incontestable 

fact  that  there  is  a  more  sensible  tendency  than  ever  to  conform 
to  our  holy  religion.  Our  persecutors  themselves  assert  it; 
and  the  mandarins,  like  the  apostate  emperor  of  old,  admitted 
a  few  months  since,  in  one  of  their  assemblies,  that  Christ 
would  triumph.  What  would  they  say  if  they  saw  the  son  of 
a  minister  of  the  king,  himself  a  mandarin,  sending  up  presents, 
and  asking  as  a  favor  permission  to  visit  ns;  if  they  knew  that 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  king's  uncles  has  urged  his  brothers  to 
become  Catholics ;  and  that  in  these  very  palaces  M-liere  the 
vow  has  been  so  often  taken  to  exterminate  even  the  last  vestige 
of  the  Christian  name,  the  true  God  has  His  worshippers,  who 
are  only  waiting  for  more  peaceful  times  to  present  themselves 
for  bnj)tisiu  ?"  Finally,  the  Vicar  Aj)08tnlic  relates,  that  whereas 
two  years  earlier  there  was  not  a  single  bishop  in  Corea,  and 
only  two  missionaries,  while  the  coasts  weie  so  carefully  guiuded 
that  ingress  was  almost  impossible,  there  are  now  two  bishops 
and  five  })ries^s,  who  minister  to  fifteen  thousand  two  linndrod 
and  six  Christians,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  hero  by  the  veuy  act 
of  his  profession,  ready  to  endure  for  the  love  of  Christ  all  that 
malice  can  inflict,  and  whose  number  is  annually  increnjicd  by 
several  hundreds.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  apostolic  laboi-s  which 
only  the  faith  of  Catholics  could  inspire  or  sustain,  which  even 
pagans  contemplate  with  awe  and  admiration,  and  which  God 
alone  knows  how  to  recompense. 

We  shall  hear  again  of  Corea,  and  of  the  men  who  labor  in 
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it  at  this  moment,  from  Protestant  travellers  in  China ;  mean- 
while, let  it  be  permitted,  in  terminating  this  brief  notice,  to 
give  a  single  example  of  the  courage  and  virtue,  not  of  its 
foreign  apostles,  but  of  its  native  confessors.  We  know  in  spite 
of  what  discouragements  they  dare  to  profess  the  faith ;  let  us 
see  how  they  maintain  their  profession  when  the  hour  of  trial 
ai'rives. 

In  1852,  Father  Thomas  Tshoez,  a  native  Corean  priest,  and 
a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  families  in  the 
land,  wrote  to  the  director  of  the  foreign  missions  in  Paris. 
Amongst  other  examples  of  recent  martyrdoms,  this  Corean 
missionary, — who  had  spent  three  years  on  the  coast  in  vain 
attempts  to  enter  his  native  land  after  completing  his  studies  at 
Macao,  but  had  at  length  succeeded, — notices  two,  in  which  he 
had  a  special  interest,  because  they  were  those  of  his  own  father 
atjd  mother.  The  former,  in  spite  of  his  lank,  had  accepted  the 
lowly  office  of  catechist  in  1839,  and  subsequently  resided  in 
the  town  of  Seoul,  from  which  a  fresh  burst  of  persecution  ban- 
ished him,  his  family,  and  kinsfolk,  amounting  to  about  forty 
persons.  They  were  followed  by  the  emissaries  of  the  king,  and 
tracked  to  their  retreat,  wiiere  they  were  devoutly  preparing  for 
the  martyrdom  which  they  knew  was  at  hand.  "  We  have  long 
been  expecting  you,"  said  the  head  of  this  noble  family  to  the 
satellites  when  they  knocked  at  his  door;  "  we  are  quite  ready, 
but  the  day  has  not  yet  dawned ;  rest  your  weary  limbs,  and 
accept  some  refreshment,  after  which  we  will  set  out  in  due 
ordw."*  The  emissaries  of  the  king,  filled  with  astonishment 
at  so  much  charity  and  fortitude,  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
"This  man  and  all  wlio  belong  to  him  are  truly  Cliristians! 
There  is  no  fear  of  their  attempting  to  escapd ;  lot  us  take  a 
little  rest."  At  length  they  commenced  the  journey  wliich  was 
to  be  their  last  in  this  world.  The  little  children,  foot-sore,  and 
fainting  witii  heat, — it  was  in  the  summer  season, — expi-essed 
their  sufferings  in  plaintive  cries,  but  even  this  trial  did  not 
overcome  their  parents  and  rehitions.  "Courage, my  brethren," 
said  the  elder  Tshoez;  "Behold  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  with  a 
rod  in  his  hand,  measuring  your  steps.  Behold  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  going  before  us  with  His  cross  to  Calvary." 

Arrived  at  the  capital,  the  poor  children  "clinging  with  their 
little  arms  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers,"  they  were  "  greeted 
with  sighs  of  pity,  or  assailed  by  curses  and  imprecations." 
"0  wretched  and  wicked  nuin,"  exclaimed  some  of  the  pagans, 
"liow  can  you  fly  in  the  face  of  death  with  these  tender  chil- 
dren r'     It  seemed  to  them  mt)n8trou8  and  unnatural,  for  they 
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had  never  heard  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  knew  not  what 
glory  awaits  those  who  die  for  the  name  of  Jesns. 

Francis  Tshoez,  the  father  of  the  priest  who  relates  their  mar- 
tyrdom, was  tortured  on  the  following  day,  and  then  invited  by 
the  presiding  judge  to  apostatize.  "  Would  you  persuade  me  to 
perjure  myself?"  was  his  reply :  "  If  it  is  a  crime  to  break  faith 
with  man,  how  much  greater  must  be  that  of  infidelity  to  God !" 
One  hundred  and  ten  strokes  of  the  bamboo  tore  his  flesh  to 
pieces,  but  he  looked  steadfastly  through  that  brief  hour  of  suf- 
fering to  the  sure  felicity  beyond.  The  rest  were  subjected  in 
turn  to  the  same  tortures.  "  Some  of  them,"  says  Father  Thomas 
Tshoez,  "  half  dead,  and  totally  unconscious  of  what  they  were 
saying,  muttered  a  formula  of  apostasy  dictated  by  the  judges." 

On  the  following  day,  Francis  was  again  brought  into  court, 
and  commar.ded  to  read  a  few  pages  out  of  a  book  of  Cathoiic 
devotions  which  they  presented  to  him,  "for  the  purpose  of 
examining  his  doctrine."  "  With  a  smile  of  pleasure,"  says  his 
son,  "he  ojjencd  the  book,  and  began  to  read  with  so  much 
unction  and  feeling,  that  the  whole  assembly  arose,  from  a 
spontaneous  movement  of  admiration,  and  extolled  our  holy 
religion,  which  inspires  a  joy  so  pure  and  unfeigned  amid  the 
horrors  of  the  most  frightful  torments."  For  forty  days  tiiey 
continued  to  torment  him  with  fresh  miseries,  *' which  he  bore 
with  such  indescribable  patience,  that  the  executioners  sur- 
niim,ed  him  the  stone,  on  account  of  his  apparent  insensibility." 
Finally,  on  the  12th  of  September,  says  his  son,  "  my  father 
consummated  his  glorious  martyrdom." 

But  there  were  still  other  victims,  whose  fate  is  related  by  the 
same  witness — the  only  priest,  perhaps,  who  ever  lived  to  narrate 
the  martyrdom  of  his  whole  house  and  kindred,  and  then  devo- 
ted the  remains  of  his  own  existence  to  convert  their  murderers. 
His  mother's  turn  came  next.  "Although  descended  from  one  oi 
the  most  noble  of  the  Corean  families,  my  poor  mother  submit- 
ted without  shrinking  to  every  species  of  privation  .  .  .  Ever  the 
same,  that  is,  constantly  linn  and  magnanimous,  she  witne&sofl 
without  emotion  the  day  of  combat.  Gentle  and  patient  as  a 
lamb  in  her  suffering,  she  repulsed  with  noble  self-possession 
every  thing  that  was  ca])able  of  wounding  the  dignity  of  a 
(christian  soul."  Already,  during  tlie  journey,  she  had  "carried 
ir)  her  arms  her  youngest  hoy,  and  encouraged  the  others  by  hold- 
ing up  to  them  the  example  of  Jesus  flying  to  Egypt  with  Mary 
and  Joseph."  And  now  a  sorer  trial  came  upon  tiiis  Ciiristiiui 
motiier,  so  lately  widowed.  "  Exposed  to  the  rack,"  says  her 
son,  "she  saw  iier  flesh  torn,  and  her  joints  dislocated,  without 
uttering  the  slightest  complaint.  J^utall  this  torture  was  notiiiiicr 
in  comparison  with  the  agony  which  she  felt  in  witnessing  the 
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sufferings  of  her  children.  Their  sighs  pierced  her  maternal 
heart  with  a  sword  of  grief.  The  milk  no  longer  flowed  to  her 
M'ounded  breasts,  and  her  infant  child  sought  m  vain  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  nature  at  the  dried-up  source  from  which  it  had 
once  derived  sustenance.  Hence  she  who  had  set  at  defiance 
the  executioners  and  their  tortures,  who  had  endured  every 
species  of  personal  suffering,  was  overcome  by  her  tenderness. 
Blinded  by  the  ardor  of  maternal  love,  she  thought  she  might 
be  permitted  to  pronounce  an  outward  formula  of  apostasy, 
whilst  in  her  heart  she  protested  against  the  words."  But  the 
weakness  of  a  moment,  under  the  most  cruel  trial  which  cai> 
befall  human  nature,  was  to  be  speedily  repaired.  "  God  from 
His  throne  in  heaven,"  writes  her  son,  "  witnessing  the  strug- 
gles of  this  poor  mother,  stretched  out  His  hand  to  His  ser- 
vant." Retracting  with  bitter  tears  her  unwilling  fault,  she 
once  more  proclaimed  before  the  judges  the  faith  which  had 
supported  her  in  all  her  agony,  and  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1840,  the  last  of  her  house  and  race,  with  the  exception  of  one 
who  was  to  recount  her  fall  and  her  triumph,  she  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  which  so  many  torments  had  earned. 

Such  are  the  Christians  of  Corea,  and  such  tlie  fruits  of  an 
apostolate  which  has  already  won  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
converts  to  the  faith  which  demands  from  its  professors  such  sac- 
rifices, and  does  not  demand  them  in  vain.  Once  more  let  the 
reader  ask  himself,  whether  this  is  the  work  of  God,  or  of  man. 
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And  now  we  must  return,  in  order  that  we  may  bring  it  to  an 
end,  to  the  history  of  missions  in  China  Proper  and  Tong-King. 
Our  last  date  was  1833.  Of  the  twenty-seven  years  which  have 
subsequently  elapsed,  each  deserves  its  own  record,  for  each  has 
contributed  its  due  proportion  of  apostolic  labors  and  triumphs. 
If  the  history  upon  which  we  have  entered  referred  to  China 
alone,  such  details  would  not  be  too  minute ;  but  we  have  to 
visit  in  turn  every  country  of  the  world,  and  can  only  glance 
at  the  missionary  annals  of  each.  For  this  reason  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  suppress  a  multitude  of  facts  and  incidents 
which  would  otherwise  deserve  our  attention,  and  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  rapid  summary  of  such  as  illustrate  most  efi'ect- 
ively  the  contrast  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  trace. 

In  18;57,  on  the  20th  of  September,  Father  Cornay  M'as  led  to 
martyrdom.  He  died  as  one  who  had  led  an  apostolic  life  might 
be  expet'ted  to  die,  but  it  is  of  his  disciples,  rather  than  of  him- 
fielf,  that  we  are  tempted  to  speak.  Three  of  them,  Paul  Mi,  Peter 
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Duong,  and  Peter  Truat, — the  first  one  of  a  family  of  martyrs, — 
were  present  when  Father  Cornay  was  seized,  and  were  destined, 
after  long  sufferings,  to  share  his  fate.  From  their  dun  j:eon 
they  addressed  a  letter  in  French  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  "  Strangers,  and  unworthy 
of  your  attention,"  they  said,  "we  should  not  have  ventured  to 
send  a  letter  to  Europe,  lest  we  should  seem  to  he  influenced 
by  vanity,  or  anxious  to  be  spoken  of  afar;  but  the  counsels  of 
Father  Marette,  and  the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
who  communicated  to  each,  other  their  afllictions  and  their  con- 
solations, have  encouraged  and  will  excuse  us.  .  .  .  Besides, 
we  have  the  confidence  that  the  memorial  of  three  men  about 
to  die  for  the  religion  which  you  have  made  known  to  them, 
will  excite  still  more  your  zeal  in  favor  of  our  persecuted  breth- 
ren and  idolatrous  kinsfolk."  And  then  they  relate  in  simple 
words  what  had  already  befallen  them.  They  had  been  racked 
and  scourged,  but  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  wavering. 
"  How  insane  you  must  be,"  said  one  of  the  judges  to  Paul  Mi, 
who  had  just  received  one  liundred  and  thirty  blows;  "you 
have  not  seen  the  hell  of  the  other  world,  and  while  waiting  to 
do  so,  you  expose  yourself  to  the  hell  of  this."  The  answer  of 
the  martyr  W'  "Id  probably  only  seem  an  additional  absurdity 
to  the  shrewd  pagan.  "  1  willingly  submit,"  he  said,  "  to  the 
hell  of  this  world,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hell  which  endures  for- 
ever." For  many  months  they  lingered  in  prison,  suffering  al- 
most every  torment  which  man  can  inflict  or  endure,  and  this 
was  the  temper  in  which  these  (Jhinese  Christians  accepted  a 
lot  from  which  a  violent  death  was  to  be  the  final  issue.  "  Since 
you  wish  it,"  said  Paul  Mi,  in  a  letter  to  Father  Marette,  "I 
will  speak  of  my  sufferings,  though,  however  great  these  may 
be,  my  sins  are  still  greater.  There  is  no  sort  of  misery  which 
I  have  nut  endured.  .  .  .  'Jhe  only  grace  which  I  unceasingly 
beg  from  God,  is  a  constant  confor  nity  to  His  holy  M'ill.  Ask 
it  also  for  nie,  that  so,  in  spite  of  my  unworthiness,  1  may  glorify 
the  Lord  by  my  death.  Alas!  how  have  I,  a  poor  sinner,  de- 
served to  be  elected  to  martyrdom  ?  There  is  surely  in  this 
thougiit  enough  to  cover  me  with  confusion." 

Father  Marette,  who  coukl  not  without  excessive  rashness 
have  ventured  near  them  in  person,  and  who  has  jdready  told 
us  how  lie  kept  with  liim  in  his  own  hiding-place  the  blood- 
stained clothes  of  a  martyred  colleague,  contrived  to  convey  to 
them  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  the  hands  of  a  native  priest, 
who  affected  to  enter  the  pi-ison  only  as  a  visitor.  "1  did  not 
uotuteal  from  myselfV'  he  says,  "the  danger  of  a  coniiuunion 
made  under  the  eyes  of  our  enemies,  but  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining with  the  bread  of  the  strong  these  poor  weak  soldiers, 
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destined  to  the  most  terrible  of  combats,  made  me  indiift  l; 
to  every  other  consideration."  And  so  they  communicated 
secretly  in  the  very  presence  of  their  guards. 

Paul  MI  was  tlie  eldest  of  the  victims,  but  his  companions 
were  filled  with  the  same  spirit.  "  Your  son  does  not  think 
himself  worthy,"  wrote  Peter  Duong  to  the  same  missionary, 
'» to  offer  you  his  thanks  and  his  prayers ;  but  confidiii;^  in  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  beseeches  God  to  take  his  father 
under  his  special  protection.  .  .  The  happiness  which  awaits 
us,  the  thought  of  heaven  which  we  already  approach,  make 
such  an  impression  on  my  soul  that  there  is  no  room  for  any 
other  desire.  Sinner  as  I  am,  I  confide  in  the  merits  of  my 
Saviour  and  in  the  protection  of  the  Holy  "Virgin,  and  of  the 
blessed  martyrs  who  await  me  in  the  bosom  of  God.  I  salute 
you  for  the  last  time." 

Peter  Truat,  the  youngest  of  this  company  of  confessors,  in 
whom  some  sign  of  weakness  might  have  been  feared,  wrote 
thus :  "  Your  little  child  offers  you  a  thousand  salutations.  I 
am  overjoyed  at  having  been  predestined  by  God  for  martyrdom. 
.  .  .  I  quit  life  without  regret.  The  only  pain  which  I  feel 
is  to  be  separated  from  my  father."  The  love  of  these  martyrs 
for  their  apostles  is  manifested  by  a  thousand  tender  expressions. 
"  Formerly  so  united,"  he  continues,  "  why  are  we  now  torn 
from  each  other  ?  Who  could  have  supposed  that  the  father 
and  the  brothers  would  be  thus  scattered  here  and  there  by  the 
tempest?  ,  .  .  Your  son  will  not  fail  to  follow  the  salutary 
advice  which  you  have  given  him  how  to  conduct  himself  in 
his  hist  moments."  He  then  alludes  to  the  noble  death  of  Father 
Cornay,  and  adds,  "  Pray,  M'hile  your  son  is  in  the  combat,  that 
God  at  your  entreaty  may  grant  him  strength  in  the  midst  of 
his  trials,  and  a  death  like  th  t  of  his  Master."*  On  the  18th 
December,  1838,  "  the  prisons  s  of  Jesus ^^  as  the  pagan  crowd 
called  them  on  their  way  to  the  stake,  received  their  crown. 
That  night,  their  bodies,  which  had  been  secretly  withdrawn  by 
the  aid  of  an  official,  were  buried  with  due  honor.  "  What 
joy,"  says  Father  Marette,  "  for  me  to  see  again,  after  their 
triumph,  these  dear  children  whose  souls  had  just  taken  flight 
to  the  bosom  of  God  !  With  what  religious  satisfaction  I  kissed 
the  impression  which  the  instrument  of  death  had  left  on  their 
mangled  flesh  !"  Two  native  priests,  who  offered  the  holy 
sacrifice  in  presence  of  their  remains,  two  catechists,  live  re- 
ligious women,  and  about  thirty  of  the  faithful,  assisted  at  that 
iniunight  scene.  And  then  Father  Marette  repaired  once  more 
to  his  liiding-place,  to  prepare  others  for  the  same  combat,  or  to 
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brave  it  himself  when  his  own  hour  should  come.    It  was  not 
far  distant. 

The  year  1838  was  a  terrible  one  for  the  Church  in  Cochin- 
China.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  aged  Bishop  Ignatius  Delgado 
died  in  prison  of  his  suft'erings,  after  having  held  during  forty 
years  the  office  of  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Tong-King.  Thirteen 
days  later,  his  venerable  coadjutor.  Bishop  Dominic  Henarez  was 
led  to  martyrdom,  in  spite  of  his  gray  hairs,  after  an  apostolate 
of  forty-nine  years.  Ten  days  after  his  death,  Bishop  Havard, 
stretched  on  a  mat  in  a  wretched  cabin,  after  all  his  noble 
labors,  died  of  want  and  fatigue.  Fathers  Candahl  and  Vialle, 
who  had  long  been  hiding  in  caves  and  dens,  died  the  same 
death.  Father  Simonin  perished  in  his  flight  to  the  mo'Jiitains. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Father  Candahl  twice  received  a 
gratuitous  passage  on  board  an  English  ship,  though  he  was 
known  to  be  a  Catholic  missionary.  He  and  Father  '^^ialle  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Tong-King  in  the  spring  of  1835,  passing 
through  perils  of  every  kind,  sometimes  shipwrecked,  often 
hiding  in  caves  and  mountains,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
their  feet  wounded  and  bleeding,  and  only  ventuiing  at  night 
to  the  sea-shore,  to  moisten  their  parched  lips  with  its  brine. 
And  this  life  they  led,  to  their  last  hour,  with  no  other  motive 
than  to  declare  to  aliens  and  strangers  the  name  of  that  Saviour 
for  whose  sake  they  cheerfully  embraced  such  a  career. 

But  the  year  1838  had  not  j'et  reached  ns  close,  and  was  to 
be  consecrated  by  another  of  those  sublirie  combats  in  which 
man  is  raised,  by  the  succor  of  Divine  grace,  to  the  dignity  of 
the  angels.  On  the  24th  of  November,  Bishop  Borie,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Western  Tong-King,  was  decapitated,  after  seven 
fruitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  executioner,  whom  the 
martyr  calmly  encouraged  in  his  task,  while  even  the  mandarins 
hid  their  faces  in  horror.  When  Bishop  Borie  refused,  at  his 
trial,  to  answer  certain  questions  addressed  to  him,  the  presiding 
judge  angrily  exclaimed,  "  When  your  flesh  is  torn  to  pieces 
with  iron  rods,  will  you  then  be  able  to  keep  silence  ?"  "  1 
shall  then  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  replied ;  "1  dare  not  flatter 
myself  before  the  trial."  In  his  prison  he  continued  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ  with  extraordinary  fervor.  "Tiie  joy  which 
beamed  in  his  face,  notwitiistai.'ding  the  heavy  cangue  which 
wei<rhed  down  his  shoulders,  excited  tlie  admiration  of  the 
This  master,'  they  were  heard  to  say,  'has  truly  a 
reliirion;   if  hereafter  lie  can  continue  to 


pagans.     '  ilus  master,'  tiiey  were  neara  to  say, 
Iieurt  for  teaching  religion;   if  hereafter  he  can 
instruct  us,  we  also  will  embrace  his  doctrine.'  "* 
The  Church  in  Cochin-China  had  lost  four  bishops  in  a  single 
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year.  Bishop  Cnenot,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  martyred 
prelates  had  now  fallen,  and  who  was  destined  himself  to 
expire  in  prison,  while  under  sentence  of  death,  in  1861,  after 
an  apostolate  of  thirty -fonr  years,*  had  reason  to  say,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Europe,  "  Our  ranks  are  thinning  fast,  and  if  this 
deplorable  crisis  lasts,  our  poor  flock  will  soon  be  orphans." 
"  The  year  1838,"  said  the  Pro-Vicar  Apostolic,  at  the  same 
date,  "  has  been  a  year  of  sorrow  and  misery  for  Tong-King 
and  Upper  Cochin-China.  The  sword  of  persecution  has  com- 
mitted terrible  ravages,  and  heaven  has  been  peopled  with 
martyrs.  The  two  Dominican  bishops  of  Eastern  Tong-King 
were  beheaded  in  July.  Three  Spanish  fathers  of  the  same 
order  were  also  beheaded,  and  seven  native  priests  shed  their 
blood  for  Jesus  Christ." 

Their  disciples,  we  have  seen,  were  worth}'^  of  such  teachers. 
It  was  only  by  the  fervent  exhortations  of  apostles  endowed 
with  such  gifts,  that  timid  Asiatics,  hitherto  ignorant,  sordid, 
and  godless,  could  be  raised  to  such  sudden  perfection.  By  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  participation  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, they  had  found  strength  to  imitate  their  guides. 
"Their  constancy,"  observes  Father  Marette,  who  had  so  often 
encouraged  and  witnessed  it,  and  whose  own  martyrdom  was 
now  at  hand,  "  is  the  more  worthy  of  admiration,  since  they 
are  neither  Europeans,  sustained  by  the  natural  vigor  of  their 
constitutional  character,  nor  apostles,  impatient  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  Gospel,  but  cowardly  Asiatics,  whom  grace  alone 
has  converted  into  heroes."  "  Fool,"  said  a  mandaiin  to  one 
of  the  lay  martyrs  of  this  year,  who  had  received  more  than 
five  hundred  lashes  in  forty  days,  "  why  are  you  so  obstinately 
bent  upon  dying ?"  A  smile  was  his  only  answer;  and  wlien 
the  moment  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  family  and  children,  arrived,  and  the  executioner  secret- 
ly offered  for  a  certain  sum  to  cut  ofl"  his  head  at  one  stroke, — 
"Cut  it  into  a  hundred  pieces,  if  you  like,"  said  the  martyr: 
"  so  that  you  cut  it  off,  that  will  satisfy  me." 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes  which,  as  in  the 
primitive  days,  continually  added  to  tlie  number  of  the  faithful. 
"  We  know,"  said  some  of  the  mandarins,  filled  with  involun- 
tary admiration  of  the  superhuman  virtnes  disphiyod  by  their 
victims,  "  that  you  do  not  merit  death,  and  we  would  willingly 
Have  you  ;  but  the  orders  of  the  king  do  not  permit  us  to  do  so. 
Pardon  us,  therefore,  if  we  are  compelled  to  take  away  yonr 

*  Among  other  productions  of  this  prelate  was  one  entitled,  The  Truth  of 
Gh'ktiamty  explained  to  Pagans, "  an  oxcflhmt  work  in  four  volumes,  written 
in  a  stylo  of  such  elogunco  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Annamite  language, 
that  it  would  seem  hardly  possible  to  be  the  work  of  a  foreign  pen." — Annals, 
Tol.  xxiii.,  p.  259. 
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lives,  and  do  not  impute  this  crime  to  us."    Rarely  lias  sin 
and  unbelief  offered  a  more  notable  homage  to  faith  and  virtue. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  an  end.     Every  year  in  succession 
witnessed  the  same  events,  and  was  illustrated  by  the  same 
triumphs.     We  cannot  recount  them  all.    In  1840,  according 
to  the  narrative  of  Father  Joseph  Clauzetto,  Pro-Vicar  GenerjQ 
of  the  province  of  Hu-Quang,  Father  Perboyre,  a  French  Laz- 
arist,  was  martyred,  after  long  and  horrible  tortures.      "We 
were  tracked  as  beasts  of  the  chase,"  says  Father  Clauzetto, 
who  with  difficulty  escaped  ;  "  they  pursued  us,  poor  mission- 
aries, as  robbers,  though  we  have  no  other  feeling  towards 
these  Gentiles  than  that  of  charity,  no  other  wish  than  to  open 
to  them  the  gates  of  heaven."     Some  of  the  children  of  their 
school  were  cruelly  scourged  for  refusing  to  disclose  their  retreat, 
and  one  of  their  catechists  nobly  submitted  to  have  his  arm  cut 
off  rather  than  reveal  it.     In  every  direction  the  missionaries 
were  flying.     Father  Perboyre  was  caught  in  a  valley,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  famine.     "Thirty  piastres  to  any  one  who  will 
show  me  a  missionary !"  cried  an  o&cer,  when  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  fugitive  group,  and  it  was  a  Cliristian  who  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  to  save  his  own  life  pointed  to  Fatlier  Perboyre. 
The  missionary  was  conducted  in  triumph  from  tribunal  to 
tribunal,  and  cruelly  tortured  at  each.     New  forms  of  suffering 
were  invented  in  order  to  shake  his  constancy,  and  force  him  to 
disclose  the  residence  of  Bishop  Eamcaux,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
the  province  of  Kiang-Si,  whom  they  especially  desired  to  seize. 
When  their  efforts  were  baffled  by  his  inflexible  fortitude,  they 
offered  to  release  him  immediately  if  he  would  apostatize.    A 
Chinese  priest,  who  penetrated  in  disguise  to  his  dungeon,  re- 
ported that  "  his  whole  body  is  one  sore,  and  his  emaciation 
shocking  to  behold  :    he  has  hardly  strength  to  utter  a  few 
words ;  he  can  neither  sit  nor  stand ;  many  of  his  bones  are 
bare,  his  flesh  hangs  in  pieces,  and  his  clothes  are  soaked  in 
blood."     When  tliey  presented  a  crucifix  to  him,  desiring  him 
to  trample  on  it,  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  and  only  replied 
by  pressing  the  image  of  his  Saviour  to  his  lips  and  heart.    On 
the  11th  of  September,  1840,  after  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
protracted  martyrdoms  ever  endured  by  man,  he  entered  into 
Lis  rest. 

In  the  same  year,  Father  Torrette,  also  a  French  Lazarist, 
finished  his  career ;  his  last  words  being  those  of  the  Apostle, 
Mihi  mori  lucrum^  "  To  me  to  die  is  gain."  This  year  saw  also 
the  death  of  Father  Luke  Loan,  a  native  priest,  whose  virtues 
were  so  much  venerated  even  by  the  pagans,  that  it  was  only 
by  offering  a  large  bribe  that  the  mandarins  could  procure  an 
executioner.     "  My  father,  I  bow  before  you,"  said  this  man, 
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when  he  came  to  jserform  his  task ;  "  if  it  depended  on  me 
alone,  you  should  live  in  peace ;  but  the  king's  will  must  be 
done,  and  I  cannot  resist  it.  Do  not,  I  beg,  impute  your  death 
to  me,  and  when  you  are  in  heaven  pray  for  me."* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multij)ly  these  examples,  which  alone 
furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  astonishing  success  of 
the  missionaries.  Even  the  pagans  understood,  that  such  men 
must  be  supported  by  the  immense  power  of  God.  Even 
they  confessed  the  truth,  which  is  hidden  from  some  nominal 
Christians,  that  where  His  gifts  are,  there  He  is  Himself. 
"Truly,  this  Christian  religion,"  they  said,  "is  a  good  religion." 
They  judged  it  by  its  fruits.  It  was,  as  a  rule,  only  the  liigher 
oflficers  of  the  State  who  willingly  persecuted  the  Christians,  and 
even  they  were  often  subdued  by  their  supernatural  patience 
and  fortitude.  In  the  persecution  which  followed  the  capture 
of  Father  Perboyre,  and  which  involved  a  vast  number  of 
Christians,  Father  Clauzetto  notices  particularly  the  case  of 
two  women,  a  young  girl  and  a  widow,  who  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  upon  their  judges,  and  even  upon 
the  viceroy  himself,  who  was  present  at  their  trial.  "  They 
boldly  confessed  Jesus  Christ,  often  repeating  to  their  judges, 
'Cut  off  our  heads  if  you  will,  but  do  not  hope  to  make  us 
abandon  our  faith.'  The  mandarins  were  amazed;  the  firmness 
of  these  holy  women  gave  such  authority  to  their  words,  that 
the  persecutors,  after  hearing  their  defence  of  Christianity,  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  nothing  to  reply.  On  beholding 
such  virtue,  they  dispensed  with  the  torture.  Some  pagans 
even  ofi'ered  them  presents,  as  a  testimony  of  esteem  and  ad- 
miration." And  this  feeling,  he  says,  became  general.  Even 
the  guards  of  the  Christian  prisoners  were  often  so  touched  by 
their  simple  dignity  and  unconquerable  virtue,  that,  "  instead 
of  ill-ireating,  they  exhort,  they  supplicate:  'Why  do  you  per- 
sist in  suffering?'  they  asked  ;  '  is  there  so  much  harm  in  saying 
a  word,  or  making  a  sign,  in  order  to  please  the  mandarin  ? 
You  might  still  be  Christians  at  home.'  "  Sometimes  the  offi- 
cials tilled  up  tickets,  declaring  their  apostasy,  and  when  the 
Christians  entered  the  court,  handed  them  to  the  judge,  who 
would  say,  "  You  have  at  last  renounced  Christianity  ?"  And 
when  they  eagerly  replied,  "  No,  we  are  still  Christians ;"  "  Go, 
ec^"  he  would  say ;  "  I  understand  ;  you  have  apostatized ;  go 
nome." 

Father  Francis  Tchiou,  a  Chinese  Lazarist,  relates  in  1840 
the  martyrdom  of  his  own  brother,  and  then  describes  the 
amazing  constancy  of  a  Christian  girl,  Anne  Kao,  a  victim  in 

•  Vol.  viii.,  p.  201. 
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the  same  persecution.  After  trying  her  by  various  torments, 
they  caused  her  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  when  she  was 
faint  witli  hunger,  and  offering  lier  food,  desired  lier  to  eat  in 
•  token  of  apostasy.  Her  reply  deserves  our  attention,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  won  the  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  presiding  mandarin,  who 
openly  manifested  "  their  pity  for  this  Christian  virgin."  '■''If  in 
your  eyes^''  said  the  famished  girl,  "«^  is  ajpostasy  to  eat,  1  de- 
clare to  you  that  I  will  die  of  hunger,  rather  than  take  the 
smallest  portion  of  food  ;  hut  if  you  see  in  it  only  an  indifferent 
or  ordinary  action,  I  will  cat?''  "  You  are  an  obstinate  woman," 
replied  the  mandarin,  "eat  as  you  please."* 

If  we  still  linger  over  the  year  1840,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
more  funious  date  in  the  annals  of  Chinese  missions.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  Bishop  Ketord,  who  so  long  ruled  the  Church  in 
"Western  Tong-King,  announced  to  Europe  the  singular  change 
of  policy  which  was  then  inaugurated  in  Cochin-China,  but 
only  to  be  quickly  abandoned.  Weary  of  their  continual 
failures,  and  convinced  by  experience  that  the  slaughter  of 
the  Christians  only  increased  tiieir  numbers, — they  have  more 
than  ti'cbled  in  Cochin-China  during  this  century,  and  amount- 
ed before  the  persecution  now  raging  (1860)  to  more  than 
live  hundred  thousand, — the  pagan  authorities  resolved  for 
the  first  time  to  appeal,  not  to  the  passions,  but  to  the  reason 
of  their  countrymen.  Edicts  were  published  all  over  the 
country,  from  which  the  Bishop  quotes  such  passages  as  the 
following:  "In  order  to  instruct  and  undeceive  the  Chris- 
tians," all  governors  of  provinces,  subordinate  mandarins,  chiefs 
of  districts,  and  mayors  of  villages,  were  charged  to  address 
to  them  these  arguments:  "  This  Jesus,  the  author  of  your  re- 
ligion, is  a  man  of  a  distant  country,  and  of  a  race  different 

from  ours What  the  missionaries  teach  on  the  subject 

of  their  Cross,  to  which  a  little  child  is  attached,  is,  in  great 
part,  incomprehensible.  The  best  plan  is  not  to  believe  any 
thing  about  it. 

"  You  will  say,  that  you  observe  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  order 
to  g()  to  heaven  after  your  death.  Do  you  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  priests  Marchand  and  Cornay,  to  the  chiefs IVuni- 
liien  and  Trum-llai  (Fathers  Fernandez  and  llenares)?  lluvo 
they  not  perished  miserably?  lias  not  their  punishment  been 
for  all  a  Kul)ject  of  conipassion  and  terror?  Yet  these  four 
miBsi<»narie.s  observed  their  law  more  ])erfectly  than  the  pooplo; 
but  thiy  has  not  prevented  their  uniiappy  death.  And  those 
are  tbo  men  who  used  to  relate  to  the  crowd  such  fine  things 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  175. 
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about  their  future  destiny !  But  their  death  has  unveiled  the 
knavery  of  their  words !  To  speak  sincerely,  how  can  a  person 
ascend  to  heaven  when  he  no  longer  lives?" 

The  royal  edict  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  case  of  two 
apostates,  and  continues  tlius:  '"''They  have  trampled  on  the 
cross ;  they  are  free,  and  await  in  peace  the  end  of  the  days 
which  Heaven  may  grant  them.  Acknowledge,  then,  on  which 
side  are  the  joys  of  paradise,  on  which  the  sufferings  of  hell. 
If  you  are  insensible  to  these  considerations,  if  you  continue  to 
assemble  in  order  to  pray  in  secret,  you  show  the  blindest  stu- 
pidity, and  the  most  criminal  obstinacy." 

Finally,  the  decree  ingeniously  observes,  "  Such  are  the  great 
thoughts  which  we  must  develop  for  the  Christians,  in  order 
to  enlighten  and  convert  them." 

If  these  arguments  were  less  effective  than  their  royal  author 
anticipated,  they  appear  at  least  to  have  been  faithfully  em- 
ployed by  his  officers.  They  were  met,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  Cliristians,  by  other  arguments,  which  so  confounded 
the  mandarins,  that  it  was  not  long  before  they  abandoned 
logic  in  despair,  and  took  once  more  to  the  knife  and  the 
scourge.  Perhaps  a  single  example,  related  by  Bishop  Retord 
in  1840,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  their  public  dis- 
cussions with  the  Christians. 

Father  Paul  Khoan,  an  Atmamite  priest,  represented  on  this 
occasion  his  Christian  brethren,  being  brought  up  from  prison 
for  that  purpose,  while  a  mandarin  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  king  undertook  to  justify  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  mas- 
ter's philosophy.  It  is  true  that  the  Christian  advocate  hardly 
appeared  under  favorable  circumstances.  He  had  been  more 
than  a  year  in  a  Chinese  dungeon,  and  was  at  that  moment 
under  sentence  of  death.  Four  of  his  colleagues,  Chinese 
priests,  had  recently  been  martyred.  Fathers  Thomas  Du  and 
Dominic  Xuyeu  had  been  horribly  tortured.  The  legs  of  the 
latter  "  were  burned  with  plates  of  red-hot  iron,  his  flesh  pierced 
with  sharp  points,  and   his   body  lacerated   with  scourging. 

They  drove  sharpened  irons  under  his  nails Amidst  sucli 

horrible  temptations,  the  two  venerable  jiriests  did  not  manifest 
!i  moment's  weakness."  At  length  they  were  slain,  and  within 
a  few  days  Fathers  Peter  Thi  and  Andrew  Lung,  also  Chintise 
priests,  came  to  the  same  end.  It  was  just  after  these  events 
thnt  Father  Khoan  was  brought;  from  his  prison,  to  debate  with 
judges  who  had  always  this  final  argument  of  the  knife  in 
reserve,  if  he  should  be  so  imprudent  as  to  overcome  them  in 
discussion.  In  spite  of  these  discouragements,  Father  Khoan 
accepled  the  debate,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance, 
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though  we  are  obliged  for  the  sake  of  brevity  to  suppress  many 
details.* 

Mandarin.  "  Tlie  king  loves  you,  because  you  are  a  native 
of  the  country.  If  he  has  sent  you  to  prison,  it  was  only  to 
give  you  the  opportunity  of  repentance.  He  authorizes  me  to 
discharge  you,  if  you  trample  on  the  cross." 

Priest.  "  Your  kindness  affects  me,  and  it  gives  me  pain  to 
refuse  you.  I  have  only  to  beg  that  you  will  give  me  due 
notice  of  the  day  of  my  death,  tliat  I  may  arrange  my  affairs 
before  quitting  this  world." 

Mandarin.  "Yes,  I  will  inform  you  of  the  time.  But  you 
tremble  with  cold  out  there  in  the  court.  Drink  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  sit  by  me  on  this  mat.  I  feel  pity  for  you  !  What  pleas- 
ure you  would  give  me  by  trampling  on  the  cross!" 

Peikst.  "I  have  reflected  well  upon  what  you  say  to  me,  but 
the  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  feel  the  reasonableness  of  my 
religion,  and  my  obligation  to  observe  it  strictly  until  I  die.  If 
1  abandon  the  Gospel,  I  shall  avoid  death,  it  is  true ;  and  I  can 
secretly  follow  my  religion  at  home,  as  Gia-Long,  the  father  of 
the  present  king,  wished  me  to  do ;  but  there  would  be  no  in- 
tegrity  in  acting  thus.  I  should  be  unfaithful  to  the  Lord  of 
J  leaven,  whom  1  have  adored  up  to  the  present  time,  and  I 
should  scandalize  those  to  whom  1  have  preached,  if  they  saw 
me  wanting  in  constancy  and  fidelity." 

Mandarin  to  his  Officers.  "  You  hear  what  he  says.  How 
can  we  hope  to  conquer  the  firmness  of  such  a  man  ?" 

To  Father  Khoan.  "  I  was  already  persuaded  that  your 
resolution  was  immovable.  For  this  reason  I  examined  two  of 
your  disciples  first,  lest,  encouraged  by  your  example,  they 
should  imitate  you ;  but  my  plan  has  fulled,  and  they  luu  e 
shown  the  same  constancy  as  yourself.  Tell  me,  have  you  no 
wish  to  live  ?" 

Priest.  "Mandarin,  if  you  spare  my  life,  I  will  return  you 
thanks,  for  who  does  not  love  life? 

"...  But  the  Christian,  in  dying  for  the  sake  of  his  Creator, 
will  obtain  a  more  valuable  recompense  in  heaven  than  the 
transient  life  of  this  world." 

Mandarin.  "That  is  very  well ;  but  how  do  you  know  there 
is  a  paradise  ?" 

Priest.  "The  sovereign  of  an  earthly  kingdon,  has  ho  not 
distinctions  of  honor,  and  privileged  places  for  his  faithful 
servants  ?  Shall  the  Supreme  Master  of  heaven  and  earth 
have  none  with  which  to  reward  those  who  have  be';.'i  faitht'iil 
to  him  unto  death?" 

*  Vol.  ii..  p.  182. 
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Mandarin.  "But  how  do  you  know  that  there  exists  a 
Master  of  heaven  ?" 

Pkiest.  "Groat  mandarin,  the  universe  is  an  open  book 
which  teaches  it  clearly.  Consider  all  the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  you  will  easily  comprehend  tliat  there  is  a  Being  who  made 
them,  a  Lord  who  governs  them.  .  .  ." 

Mandarin.  "  What  yon  say  is  true ;  I  agree  to  it."  (To  the 
Officers.)  "  He  speaks  deliberately  and  with  calmness.  In 
truth,  what  he  says  is  very  tine.  He  is  not  an  ordinary  man. 
He  is  persuaded  that  there  is  a  paradise."  (To  Father  Khoan.) 
"1  must  frankly  confess  that  in  hearing  you  speak  I  am  moved 
to  compassion,  and  I  wish  I  could  save  you.  But  the  law  of 
the  kingdom  is  very  severe.  If  you  do  not  trample  on  the 
cross  you  will  be  sure  to  die.  .  .  .  But  enough ;  you  have 
convinced  me  ;  you  are  not  an  ordinary  man." 

And  then  they  sent  their  report  to  the  king,  and  shortly  after 
Father  Khoan  was  martyred. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  such  diflSculties,  and  of  a  persecution 
which  never  relaxed,  that  Christianity  had  to  fight  its  way  in 
Cochin-China.  Yet  these  terrible  obstacles  only  insured  its 
triumph.  The  pagans  could  not  refuse  to  admire  the  pure 
lives  of  their  Christian  fellow-countrymen,  nor  the  mysterious 
heroism  of  their  death.  And  when  they  witnessed  the  martyr- 
dom of  priests  of  their  own  race,  they  openly  avowed  the  respect 
which  such  scenes  inspired,  like  the  mandarin  who  exclaimed 
ut  the  death  of  the  V  enprable  Peter  On,  "  Yes,  Peter  On  is 
ti'uly  a  holy  person !" 

But  we  must  bring  the  history  to  an  end.  Every  martyrdom, 
whether  of  bishop,  priest,  or  layman,  only  produced  fresh  can- 
didates for  the  same  honor.  In  1841,  Bishop  Retord  secretly 
consecrated  Father  Y.ermosilla,  "  in  a  cabin  thatched  with  straw, 
in  a  village  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  dense  forest,  so  that,  in 
case  of  imminent  danger,  wo  might  take  refuge  in  it."  And 
then  the  new  bishop,  who  was  arrested  in  1861,  at  sixty-three 
years  of  ago,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-four  years,  started  for 
another  part  of  the  country  to  consecrate  a  third,  so  that  the 
f^hurch  might  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies ;  "  for  in  these 
regions,"  says  Bishop  Ketord,  "we  nmst  hasten  to  anoint  other 
foreheads  with  the  holy  chrism,  lest  our  own  head  should 
presently  fall  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner."  In  1842, 
the  same  courageous  prelate,  for  ho  still  survived,  could  say: 
"Since  my  return  to  Tong-King,  I  have  alrqady  consecrated 
two  bishops  and  eleven  priests.  We  have  at  present  but  one 
priest  less  than  before  the  persecution ;  for  in  proportion  as  heads 
fall,  others  rise  up  to  blunt  the  sword  of  the  executioner." 

And  so  this  warfare  continued.     In  tlio  year  1844,  in  the 
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single  vicariate  of  Western  Tong-Kiiig,  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirry-seven  adults  were  received  into  the  Church;  in 

1845,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight;  and  in 

1846,  one  thousand  three  liundred  and  eight ;  being  an  addition 
of  nearly  four  thousand  persons  in  a  single  province  who 
deliberately  embraced  the  lot  of  the  Christians,  with  all  its 
terrible  penalties.  Between  1820  and  1868,  the  total  number 
of  converts  in  Tong-King  alone  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand,  "an  increase  so  much  the  more  wonderful,  as  it  has 
been  accomplished  in  thirty-eight  years  of  atrocious  and  almost 
uninterrupted  persecution.  In  the  year  1854  alone  there  were 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  adult  converts." 
Finally,  the  state  of  the  Aimamite  church  in  1858  is  described 
in  the  folloAving  almost  incredible  summary  :  There  were  at 
that  date,  in  spite  of  incessant  martyrdoms,  fourteen  bishops 
(in  addition  to  more  than  thirty  in  China  Proper) ;  sixty 
European  missionaries  ;  two  hundred  and  forty  native  priests ; 
nine  hundred c\i^\'nis\  students;  six  hundred  and  ffty  catechists; 
sixteen  hundred  native  nuns ;  and  five  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  Cliristians.  "Onr  Annamite  brethren,"  says  the 
annalist  of  tliis  marvellous  mission,  "  may  with  justice  repeat 
at  the  present  day  what  Tertullian  said  to  the  pei^secutors  of 
old  :  '  We  increase  in  proportion  as  you  cut  us  down.'  "* 

Yet  the  pagans,  unconscious  instruments  of  the  Evil  One, 
have  done  their  best  to  destroy  them.  In  1850,  the  village  of 
Ly-tou-pa,  near  the  city  of  Kiu-hien,  contained  two  hundred 
and  forty  iniiabitants  who  were  all  Christians.  They  were  so 
remarkable  for  their  virtues,  that  even  the  pagans  in  tlie  neigh- 
boring villages  "proclaimed  aloud  tliat  the  inhabitants  of 
Ly-tou-pu  were  irreproachable."  The  mandarins  of  Kiu-hicn 
thought  otherwise,  and  suddenly  appeared  in  the  doomed  village. 
The  nouses  were  sacked  and  pillaged,  and  the  torture  of  tlie 
confessors  followed  next.  "Will  you  renounce  your  religion?'' 
cried  a  mandarin,  in  the  intervals  of  their  torment.  "!Never," 
was  the  answer  of  all.  At  length  "  the  mouths  of  the  confes- 
sor? were  full  of  blood,  and  they  were  unable  to  reitly."  One 
voice  Jone  was  heard  to  say,  "  Jesus  1  save  us  !"  "Uii  i  they 
still  pray,"  exclaimed  the  mandarin  ;  "  strike,  strike,  kill  them !" 
"Their  jaws  are  crushed ;  the  blood  gushes  from  their  mouths ; 
their  hands  hang  paralyzed,  and  the  bloody  scourge  still  uuikes 
deep  gashes  along   their  backs."     Five   days  after   they  arc 


brought  up  frotn  prison,  and  connnnnded  to  trample  on  the 
cross.     "  'Mandarin,'  replied  one  of  them,  in  the  name  of  ills 

*  Annah,  No.  119,  p.  58.  Soo  also,  for  an  authentic  record  of  the  principal 
detailH,  tlm  excellent  work  entitled,  MUsion  de  la  Vochin-Vhine,  ct  dti  Tonkin 
(Paris,  185S^ 
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companions,  '  it  is  useless  to  speak  to  us  of  apostasy.  We  are 
prepared  to  suffer  every  thing,  rather  than  renounce  our  faith. 
You  can  imprison,  exile,  or  decapitate  us,  if  you  think  iit,  but 
can  never  deprive  us  of  our  God.'  On  hearing  tliese  words,  the 
judge  struck  his  breast  with  bewilderment.  He  seemed  to 
say, '  Alas !  what  is  to  be  done  with  such  people  V  In  a  word,  he 
had  never  met  with  Christians."  The  letter  which  describes 
these  details  was  written  by  the  Pere  Bertrand,  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  from  the  city  of  Kiu-hicn,  and  dated  the  23d  of 
August,  1850. 

Ine  same  triumphs  were  accomplished  in  China  Proper,  and 
with  the  same  results.  In  1848,  Bishop  Perrocheau  wrtes 
from  the  j^ieat  province  of  Sutchuen,  in  the  very  hearc  of 
China,  and  this  is  his  report :  "  In  spite  of  the  obstacles  which 
the  mandarins  oppose  to  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  we  have 
admitted  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  neophytes  upon  the  roll 
of  catechumens,  and  baptized  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
adults  within  the  year.  God  be  praised  !"  It  was  of  Bishop 
Perrocheau,  who  died  in  1861,  that  the  viceroy  of  Su-tchuen. 
a  cousin  of  the  ernperor,  told  the  Abbe  Hue  that  he  knew  the 
very  house  in  which  he  lived ;  and  he  added,  "  I  have  not  dis- 
turbed him,  because  I  have  convinced  myself  that  he  is  a  vir- 
tuous and  charitable  mai;."* 

From  Nankin  Bisb.op  Maresca  reports,  almost  at  the  same 
date,  that  he  had  baptized  five  thousand  adults  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  children, 
and  that  he  had  established  the  /Stations  of  the  Cross  in  nearly 
three  hundred  different  localities. 

In  1851,  that  we  may  continue  the  history  to  the  present 
hour.  Father  Duclos  died  in  prison,  and  Father  Augustin 
Schoeffler,  a  French  missionary,  perished  on  the  scaftbld.  As 
the  latter  went  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  placard  was  carried 
before  him  containing  these  words :  "  He  confessed  truly  the 
whole  charge  of  preaching  the  religion  of  .lesus.  His  crime 
is  patent.  Let  Mr.  Augustin  be  beheaded,  and  cast  into  a 
stream." 

In  1852,  Father  Bonnard,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  gained 
the  martyr's  crown.  "Trample  on  the  cross,"  they  said  to 
liini,  "or  you  sh'H  be  scourged  and  put  to  death."  "I  have 
told  yon,"  was  his  unswer,  "that  I  fear  neither  your  scourging 
nor  dcatii.  I  did  not  come  here  to  deny  my  religion,  nor  to 
8ct  a  bad  example  to  the  Christians."  All  his  care  was  for  his 
disciples,  who  suft'ercd  with  him,  and  who  imitated  his  apos- 
tolic courage.     His  last  letter  bu^.  one  to  his  bishop,  a  con  lessor 
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like  himself,  but  who  had  escaped  a  hundred  deaths,  contained 
these  words :  "  If  I  have  ever  given  your  Lordship  or  my  breth- 
ren any  offence  during  the  short  time  I  have  been  on  the  mis- 
sion, I  entreat  you  to  forgive  me.  Allow  me,  my  Lord  and 
Father,  to  cast  myself  in  spirit  at  your  feet,  to  ask  your  blessing." 
"  You  have  never  offended  me  in  any  thing,"  replied  the  ven- 
erable prelate.  "  The  blessing  you  ask  I  have  given  you  ever 
since  your  first  arrival  in  the  mission.  .  .  .  When  you  are  in 
heaven,  bless  us  in  your  turn."  In  his  final  letter  the  martyr 
says,  "  On  the  eve  of  my  death,  April  30th,  1862,  I  place  my 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  Jesus.  I  have  the  sweet  hope  that  He  has 
pardoned  my  innumerable  offences.  Should  I  be  able  to  move 
the  sovereign  goodness  of  God  in  your  favor,  rest  assured  that  I 
will  not  forget  you.  I  die  contented.  Praise  be  to  the  Lord ! 
Farewell  to  all  in  the  sacred  hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  In 
manus  tuas,  Dom/ine,  commendo  spiritmn  meum.'''' 

The  bishop  addressed  the  victim,  whom  he  could  not  ven- 
ture to  approach,  in  these  words:  "  I  am  jealous  at  seeing  you 
depart  before  me  for  the  heavenly  kingdom,  by  the  shortest 
and  safest  road,  while  I  am  still  left  to  be  tossed  on  this  stormy 
sea.  I,  your  bishop,  the  old  captain  who  have  seen  twenty 
years'  service  in  a  strange  land,  should  not  I  have  been 
crowned  before  you  ?  How  dare  you  thus  supplant  me?  But 
I  forgive  you,  because  such  is  the  will  of  God.  .  .  .  Depart, 
then,  in  peace,  favored  child  of  Providence.  I  envy  yon, 
indeed,  but  with  the  envy  of  love,  with  the  jealousy  of  tender- 
ness. How  happy  are  you !  You  are  about  to  join  the  Bories, 
the  Cornays,  tlie  Schcefllers,  and  all  the  other  apostles  and 
martyrs  of  this  mission.  How  great  will  be  their  joy  to  see 
you  admitted  into  their  glorious  company !" 

He  went  on  foot  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  heavy  cancue 
round  his  neck,  and  holding  up  his  chain  with  one  hand.  Tiiey 
had  bound  him  so  tightly  that  the  blood  oozed  from  his  fingers. 
He  was  finally  decapitated,  and  then  cast  into  a  river.  That 
night  his  body  was  recovered,  and  the  bishop  recited  over  liiui 
in  a  whisper  the  last  ofiices  of  the  Church.  His  clothes,  covered 
with  blood,  and  even  his  hair,  were  sold  in  pieces  by  the  pagans 
to  the  Christians,  who  desired  to  possess  the  relics  of  a  martyr. 

In  the  same  year,  1852,  Bishop  Louis  do  Castellazzo  writes 
from  the  province  of  Chan-Tong,  that  in  nine  years  he  had 
built  twenty-two  churches,  some  of  which  were  capable  of 
liolding  six  hundred  persons. 

Still  in  the  same  year.  Bishop  Rizzolati,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Hou-Kouang,  describes  the  tortures  infiictcd  ui)on  Father 
Andrew  Koung,  a  Chinese  priest,  who  was  superior  of  fio 
college  of  Hou-pe,  and  who  received  three  hundred  blows  at 
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once.     He  was  known  to  be  still  alive  in  liis  dungeon  in  the 
following  year. 

In  1853,  Bishop  Lefebre  reported  to  Europe  the  noble  confes- 
sion and  death  of  Father  Philip  Minh,  also  a  Chinese  priest,  and 
conspicuous  among  his  colleagues  for  ability  and  prudence. 
When  brought  before  the  tribunal,  he  uttered  this  prayer,  worthy 
of  one  of  the  primitive  saints :  "  My  God,  since  it  has  pleased 
Thee  to  subject  Thy  humble  and  unworthy  servant  to  this  trial, 
I  beseech  Thee  to  grant  me  grace  and  fortitude  to  pass  victorious 
through  the  contest  in  whicli  1  have  engaged.  Inspire  me  with 
words  of  wisdom  and  prudtnce,  that  I  may  answer  the  magis- 
trates with  becoming  fortitude."  When  they  desired  him  to 
trample  upon  a  crucihx  placed  on  the  ground  before  him,  and  he 
had  calmly  refused,  "the  mandarins  ordered  the  satellites  to  drag 
him  over  it.  They  accordingly  seized  the  chain  with  which  he 
was  loaded,  and  pulled  him  with  all  their  force ;  but  the  fervent 
confessor  sat  down,  resisting  their  efforts  with  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body,  and  their  attempt  was  consequently  unsuccesstul. 
The  magistrates  no  longer  insisted  upon  the  act,  but  pioceeded 
to  draw  up  the  sentence."  On  the  3d  of  July  he  was  martyred. 
While  in  pr  on,  even  the  pagan  soldiers  were  heard  to  deplore 
his  fate,  and  when  the  last  act  was  over,  the  bystanders  said 
aloud.  "  The  good  priest  has  gone  to  Leaven."  His  head  was 
cast  into  a  river,  but  reco  /ered  by  a  Christian,  ani  secretly 
buried  with  his  body. 

In  1856,  Father  Huong  met  the  same  fate  with  the  same  forti- 
tude and  joy.  The  details  were  described  in  that  year  by  Father 
Galy,  a*  French  missionary,  who  had  himself  been  condemned 
to  death  fifteen  years  earlier,  but  was  afterwards  liberated.  In 
1854,  he  seemed  again  on  the  point  of  martyrdom,  and  wrote 
thus :  "  If  I  am  seized,  what  happiness !  At  length  the  axe  will 
no  longer  spare  me.  As  a  relapsed  offender,  no  indulgence  will 
be  granted  me."  And  when  a  little  later  the  same  generous 
priest,  in  whom  the  prospect  of  martyrdom  only  excited  joy  and 
gratitude,  heard  of  the  arrest  and  subsequent  liberation  of  Bishop 
Ilcrmosilla,  he  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  imagine  that 
he  will  not  feel  much  obliged  to  his  people  for  the  sum  tliey  paid 
for  his  deliverance,  when  his  first  wish  was  to  die  the  death  of  a 
martyr.  The  pity  of  our  friends,  however  well  intended,  is 
sometimes  fatal  to  us." 

It  was  also  in  1856,  on  the  29th  of  February,  that  Father 
Cliapdclaine  was  martyred,  in  ti.  ?  province  of  Quang-tong.  Me 
had  a  few  days  before  been  tortured,  and  had  received  one 
hundred  blows  on  the  face,  so  that  his  jaws  were  completely 
smashed.  He  was  carried  back  to  prison,  frightfully  mutilated, 
and  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot ;  yet  a  moment  after,  to  the 
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astonishment  of  all  who  saw  him,  "  he  rose  up,  and  began  to 
walk,  as  if  in  perfect  health."  When  his  guards  asked  him  to 
tell  them  privately  how  it  was  possible  that  he  should  be  able 
to  walk,  "the  Father  answered  with  a  smile.  It  is  because  our 
good  God  has  protected  and  blessed  me."* 

Every  year  in  succession  witnessed  the  same  combats,  in  which 
Europeans  and  natives,  priests  and  laymen,  men  and  women, 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  yielded  xip  their  lives  in  testimony  of 
the  faith.  The  j^ear  1857  was  distinguished  by  confessions  as 
remarkable  as  any  in  this  long  catalogue.  On  the  3 1st  of  January, 
a  native  priest  and  four  Christians  were  beheaded.  On  the 
following  day,  eleven  neophytes  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  two 
days  after,  ten  otliers,  all  in  the  same  town.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  Father  Paul  Tinh,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  was  beheaded. 
As  he  was  led  to  execution,  the  grand  mandarin  took  him  aside, 
and  assuring  him  of  his  esteem,  offered  him  his  life  if  he  would 
renounce  his  religion.  "  Grand  mandarin,"  he  replied,  "  my 
body  is  ii:  your  hands;  do  what  you  like  with  it;  but  my  soul 
belongs  to  God ;  nothing  can  induce  me  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  king's 
pleasure."  The  martyrdoms  continued  tlirough  April  and  May, 
and  on  the  20th  of  July,  the  Spanish  Bishop  Diaz,  after  a  long 
and  fruitful  apostolate,  was  beheaded  in  his  turn.  In  1858, 
his  head  was  recovered  by  some  Christian  fishermen,  and 
brought  to  Bishop  Melchior,  who  was  himself  destined  to  a 
still  more  terrible  martyrdom. 

In  1859,  Father  Paul  Loc  was  martyred  at  Saigon,  three 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  expedition,  of  which  the 
temporary  failure  has  only  increased  the  afflictions  of  the 
Christians.  In  this  year  the  faith  of  the  lay  confessors  was 
especially  tried.  Four  hundred  were  seized  at  once  in  one 
place.  John  Hoa,  tlie  chief  of  a  village,  a  man  respected  even 
by  tlie  pagans  for  his  virtuous  life,  was  tempted  by  the  mandarin 
with  flattering  words :  "  Your  fault  is  not  a  crime,  but  I  must 
request  you  to  trample  on  the  cross,  that  I  may  place  you  at  the 
head  of  your  district.  You  are  a  distinguished  subject.  What 
is  the  usp  of  manifesting  this  obstinacy  in  degrading  yourself, 
and  why  should  you  expose  yourself  to  the  torture  ?"  "  J-ct 
me  die,  rather  than  renounce  my  religion,"  was  his  only  answer. 

''Will  you  agree  to  trample  on  the  cross,  that  I  may  discharge 
you  ?"  said  a  mandarin  to  Martlia  Lanh,  the  superioress  of  a 
native  religious  community.  "  It  is  better  to  die,"  she  replied, 
"  tlian  to  be  ur/Uithful  to  God;"  when  the  heathen  judge 
ordered  her  to  be  smitten  on  the  mouth,  and  to  receive  tweutv- 
nme  lashes  with  an  iron  rod.     She  received  eighteen  more 
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lashes  at  a  second  examination,  fourteen  at  a  third,  and  thirty- 
eight  at  a  fourth ;  yet  a  inonth  after  she  was  still  alive.* 

When  Elizabeth  Ngo  refu«' d  in  the  same  year  to  put  her  foot 
on  a  cross  which  they  had  placed  on  the  floor,  and  being  cruelly 
scourged  called  aloud  upon  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  mandarin 
ironically  said,  "  Very  well,  call  upon  your  Jesus,  and  let  him 
endure  the  torture  in  your  place."  At  a  third  examination,  the 
mandarin,  furious  at  being  baffled  by  a  woman,  loot  all  self- 
possession,  and  commanded  her  to  be  flogged  to  death.  She 
received  one  hundred  and  fifteen  blows,  when  the  executioner 
stopped,  and  exclaimed,  "She  is  dead!"  "  Unbind  her,"  said 
the  mandarin,  resolved  to  triun)ph  at  least  over  her  corpse, 
"  and  drag  her  upon  the  cross."  At  this  order  she  seems  to 
have  recovered  for  a  moment  her  consciousness,  and  "  doubling 
up  her  legs,  she  held  off"  the  cangue  with  one  hand,  to  prevent 
strangulation,  while  with  the  other  she  seized  the  sigr  of  our 
Redemption,  and  raising  it  in  the  air,  as  a  trophy  of  her  victory 
and  pledge  of  salvation,  she  cried  out, '  God  be  praised  !' " 

The  Christians  of  China,  then,  from  the  days  of  Ricci  to  the 
present  hour,  have  been  ever  the  same.  We  have  noticed  only 
some  of  the  moie  prominent  incidents  of  their  warfare,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  mention  them  all.  A  few  have  apostatized 
under  their  torments,  but  others  have  hastened  to  seize  the  palm 
of  which  they  had  proved  themselves  unworthy.  In  1805,  after 
more  than  forty  years  of  abandonment,  Sir  George  Staunton 
estimated  the  Christians  of  China  Proper  at  two  hundred 
thousand. t  In  1840,  Commodore  Head  reported  that  "  there 
are  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
Catholic  converts  at  this  time.":}:  In  1859  there  were  five 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  in  Cochin-China  alone  ;§  besides 
forty  thousand  in  the  city  of  Pekin, — eighty  thousand  in  the 
diocese  of  Nankin, | — one  hundred  thousand  in  the  province  of 
Su-tchuen,^ — sixty  thousand  in  the  district  of  Shang-liae,** — 
forty  thousand  in  the  diocese  of  Fukien.ft — sixteen  tliousand  in 
Corea, — ten  thousand  in  Mongolia, — nine  tliousand  in  Thibet, — 
about  the  same  number  in  Mantchooria,:};:|:  and  many  in  Tartary, 
amounting  probably  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  a  million. 

*  AmaU,  No.  123. 
I  Lmcs  of  China,  p.  176,  note. 

I  Around  the  World,  by  Commodore  Georgo  Read,  vol.  ii.,  p.  230. 
§  AnnaU,^o.  119,  p.  58. 

I  Soucenim  d'une  Ambasmde  en  Chine  et  au  Jap&n,  par  le  Marquis  de  Moges, 
ch.  vii..  p.  181  (18()0). 
1  L'Empire  Chiuois,  tome  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  833. 

**  Vixit  U  the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  by  Rev.  George  Smith,  M.A.,  p.  140. 
H  Fire  Years  in  China,  ch.  xi.,  p.  184  (1848). 
ji  liucenstiin,  x.,  113. 
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And  the  increase  of  pastors,  in  spite  of  incessant  martyrdoms, 
has  kept  pace  with  that  of  disciples.  In  1859,  there  were 
Jifty-one  bishops,  and  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  European 
and  native  priests,  the  latter  numbering  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eiglit.  There  were  also  eighteen  ecclesiastical  college. 
Finally,  the  number  of  Chinese  women  who  have  embraced  the 
religious  life  in  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  is  so  great,  that  a  few 
years  ago  a  special  persecution  "was  directed  against  the 
Chinese  TertiaHes^'*  and  "  whole  families  were  united  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  order." 

And  now  we  may  conclude.  Other  victims  have  indeed 
been  immolated,  whose  names,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their 
death,  are  known  to  us ;  and  probably  many  more  of  whom 
we  shall  never  hear.  In  the  tirst  half  of  1859,  fourteen  priests 
had  been  arrested  almost  simultaneously,  of  whom  ten  are 
known  to  have  been  strangled  or  decapitated.  In  1861,  we 
have  already  heard  of  the  deatl)  or  captivity  of  nearly  thirty  new 
victims,  all  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Three  bishops,  at  least, 
have  been  added  to  the  army  of  martyrs.  The  Dominican  bishop 
Melchior,  the  successor  of  liishop  Diaz,  was  literally  hacked  to 
pieces.  "  Five  executioners,"  says  the  narrative  of  his  martyr- 
dom in  the  Hong-Kong  Register,  "  commenced  their  frightful 
duty.  They  were  armed  with  a  kind  of  bill-hook,  or  hatchet, 
■jpurposely  blunted,  in  order  to  inflict  greater  suft'ering.  They 
commenced  by  cutting  oft'  the  legs  above  the  knees,  each  limb 
receivi'.ig  about  twelve  blows  before  it  was  severed.     The  same 

{)roi;ess  was  repeated  with  the  arms."  Finally,  they  tore  out 
lis  bowels,  but  "  as  long  as  strength  remained,  he  ceased  not 
to  call  on  the  name  of  Jesus."  His  head  was  afterwards 
crushed  to  fragments,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Abbe  Venard  was  martyred  in  Western 
Tonquin.  His  executioner,  a  man  •  if  experience,  had  previously 
decapitated  four  priests  on  the  same  day,  the  25th  of  March, 
1860 ;  and  when  he  asked  what  this  new  victim  would  give  to 
have  his  head  taken  oft'  at  one  blow,  the  martyr  only  replied, 
"  The  longer  it  lasts,  the  better  for  me."  "  We  siiall  meet  again 
before  the  tribunal  of  God,"  were  his  last  words  to  his  pagan 
judges,  when  they  pronounced  their  sentence.  "His  zeal," 
observes  his  bishop,  in  reporting  his  death,  "  was  wonderful.'' 
For  eighteen  months  prior  to  his  death  he  had  evangelized  the 
lieathen  village  of  Bat-Dong,  and  with  such  fruits,  that  v^en 
a  mandarin,  immediately  after  his  martyrdom,  to  whom  ?e  had 
said,  before  the  whole  court,  "  Jesus  Christ  can  easily  overcome 
you,  as  He  has  overcome  so  many  others,"  hastened  to  the 

*  Life  of  St.  Dorninic,  ch.  vii.,  p.  3C5  (1857). 
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village,  "  to  make  the  inhabitants  trample  on  the  cross,"  this 
was  the  result :  "  The  entire  population  was  unanimous  in 
refusing  to  apostatize,  and  the  mandarin  was  obliged  to  retreat 
before  these  six  hundred  united  Christians,  though  he  has  since 
published  edict  upon  edict  against  them."  And  it  is  of  such 
disciples  as  these,  who  convert  their  heathen  neighbors  by  the 
example  of  their  evangelical  virtues,  and  cleave  to  the  faith  amid 
the  sharpest  trials  which  can  assail  it,  that  Protestant  writers 
affect  to  speak  with  contempt !  The  Abbe  Venard  left  behind 
him  an  Annamite  translation  of  the  Concordantia  £vangelica, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  whole  of  the  Epistles,  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  uniinislied  portions  of  other  sacred  Scriptures.* 

In  1862,  the  effects  of  the  French  treaty  of  1860  began  to  be 
felt  in  some,  but  only  in  some,  of  the  provinces  of  China.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  Bishop  Anouilh,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  West- 
ern Pe-tche-li,  obtained  through  the  influence  of  the  French 
legation  the  imperial  palace  in  the  city  of  Tching-ting-fou  as  a 
site  for  his  cathedral,  seminary,  orphanage,  and  schools.  The 
effect  of  this  unexampled  incident  upon  the  popular  mind  is 
'hus  described  by  the  venerable  prelate  :  "  The  eclat  of  such  a 
Qonation  is  immense,  and  equal  in  itself  to  several  imperial  de- 
crees." "I  have  been  travelling,"  he  adds,  in  recounting  "  the 
marvellous  )esults  of  our  lately  acquired  liberty,"  "  during 
many  months,  not  only  through  my  old  Ciiristian  congrega- 
tions, hufc  into  many  towns  and  villages  where  the  Name  of 
the  Lord  was  hitherto  unknown.  Nearly  always  I  ])reacli  in 
the  public  places,  in  the  streets,  all  but  on  the  house-tops.  I 
preach,  not  in  presence  of  a  few  individuals,  but  to  immense 
masses  of  people.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  at  nightfall,  I  was 
ready  to  sink  with  fatigue,  and  quite  incapable  of  uttering  an- 
other word ;  but  my  audience  were  still  all  anxiety  to  hear  me. 
Next  day  1  began  as  before.  God  blessed  my  efforts,  and  in 
the  course  of  lifteeu  days  the  number  of  conversions  which  took 
place  exceeded  three  thousand.  .  .  .  Nine  villages,  with 
nearly  every  one  of  theu  inhabitants,  have  come  over  to  us ; 
and  in  more  than  twenty  others  numerous  families  broke  their 
idols,  and  declared  their  determination  henceforth  to  adore  only 
the  Sovereign  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1862,  the  same  apostolic  missionary 
writes  as  follows  :  "  iJefore  I  left  Pekin,  whither  I  went  to  con- 
secrate the  holy  oils  for  the  three  northern  provinces  of  the 
empire,  I  baptized  one  hundred  and  twenty  converts,  most  of 
whom  made  their  tirst  communion,  and  were  eoniirmed  the  same 
day.     On  my  return"  (to  his  own  diocese)  "  1  poured  the  water 
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of  regeneration  on  the  heads  of  several  hundred  adults,  who  had 
prepared  themselves  for  the  sacrament  of  baptism  with  great 
ardor.  At  this  moment  I  have  twenty  catechists  occupied  in 
instructing  my  thousands  of  catechumens,  and  they  are  far  from 
Bufhciently  numerous  to  carry  on  this  severe  lahctr,  for'  there  are 
eighty  new  villages  just  converted  to  Christianity. ^^* 

But  this  bright  picture  lias  another  and  a  darker  side.  If 
religion  is  renewing  its  peaceful  triumphs  in  some  of  the  prov- 
inces subject  to  the  authority  of  the  imperial  government,  it  is 
still  only  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  that  it  gains  them  in  others. 
It  was  almost  at  the  same  moment  in  which  Bishop  Anouilh 
was  reporting  his  tranquil  successes,  that  Bishop  Faurie,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Kouy-Tcheou,  was  thus  recounting  victories  of  an- 
other kind  :  "  The  blood  of  martyrs  has  been  flowing  in  our 
province.  The  Abbe  Jean  Pierre  Neel,  a  missionary  from  the 
archdiocese  of  Lyons,  together  with  four  lay  assistants,  were 
slain  in  the  chief  city  of  that  province,  on  that  17th  of 
February."  Father  Noel  had  been  only  two  months  at  Kia- 
cha-loung,  "the  latest  theatre  of  his  zeal,"  and  had  already 
made  more  than  a  hundred  converts.  The  Chinese  general, 
Tien-ta-jen,  a  disreputable  adventurer,  since  disgraced,  affect- 
ing to  regard  the  disciples  of  Father  Neel  as  rebels,  instigated 
the  mandarin  Tav-lou-tche  to  slaughter  them.  One  catechist 
escaped.  "Walking  night  and  day,"  says  the  bishop,  "with- 
out tasting  food,  until  he  reached  me,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  exclaiming,  '  Glory  be  to  God,  father,  we  have  martyrs 
again!'"  The  bishop's  narrative  terminates  with  these  words: 
"At  the  moment  that  the  Abbe  Neel's  head  rolled  on  the 
ground,  a  bright  cloud  is  said  to  have  descended  rapidly  from 
the  heavens,  and  having  remained  a  few  moments  over  liis 
body,  it  disappeared.  The  pagan  crowd  wore  seized  with  fear, 
the  executioner  more  than  all;  and  we  have  since  been  informed 
by  pagans  who  came  to  tell  us  the  news,  that  this  chief  is  still 
greatly  troubled  in  mind,  and  now  believes  that  he  was  guilty 
of  a  very  wicked  action.  I  shall  test  the  authenticity  of  this 
miraculous  cloud  very  sti-ictly,  though  it  in  no  way  surprises 
any  one  who  knew  the  Abbe  Neel.      He  was  indeed  a  saint."f 

And  still  others  come  forth,  day  by  day,  to  till  the  place 
of  the  dej)arted,  and  desire  to  be  clothed  with  the  blood  stained 
mantle  which  covered  them  in  the  days  of  their  mortal  toil. 
iStill  the  Church  offers  hei-  noblest  children  to  God,  and  till  the 
lumr  of  Ilis  second  coming  will  never  cease  to  provide  for  sac- 
ritice  the  appointed  victims,  "  wl.f)  are  to  be  slain,  even  as  they." 
lu  the  tirst  nine  montiis  of  1861,  and  in  two  only  of  the  diocesea 
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of  Annam,  there  were  sixteen  thousand  martyrs,  and  nearly 
twenty  thousand  Christians  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery. 
In  every  town  lately  captured  by  the  French,  the  Christians 
were  found  to  have  been  gathered  together  and  burned  alive. 
Five  hundred  calcined  bodies  were  thus  discovered  in  one  pit. 
But  we  have  heard  enough.  Every  region  of  the  earth  will 
furnish  in  turn  tne  same  scenes  to  our  contemplation,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  field  which  we  have  still  to  traverse  admonishes 
us  not  to  linger  on  the  way.  In  China,  during  three  hundred 
years,  from  the  first  hour  to  the  last,  we  have  found  the  Catholic 
missionaries  ever  the  same,  and  have  seen  them  do  what  man 
cannot  do  by  his  own  strength,  nor  has  ever  attempted  to  do 
but  by  the  inspiration  of  God  and  the  counsels  of  the  Church. 
She  has  proved  herself  to  be  in  the  nineteenth  century  what 
she  was  in  the  first ;  and  the  powers  of  darkness  are  obliged  to 
confess,  tiiat  she  can  send  forth  apostles  now,  and  build  up 
disciples,  who  are  no  other,  in  their  faith  and  charity,  in  the 
holiness  of  their  life  and  the  majesty  of  their  death,  than  the 
men  who  shared  the  toils  of  St.  Peter,  or  gathered  wisdom  from 
the  lips  of  St.  Paul.* 


*  No  allusion  was  made  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work  to  the  well-known  con- 
troversy between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  on  the  subject  of  the  rites  cele- 
brated annually  by  the  Chinese  in  honor  of  their  ancestors.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  tliis  incident,  and  many  others  which  would  require  to  be  noticed  in  a 
complete  history  of  Chinese  missions,  was  suppressed.  There  could  be  no  other 
reason  lor  omitting  to  discuss  an  event  which,  in  all  its  aspects,  reflects  equal 
honor  upon  the  Holy  See  and  upon  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

1.  The  dispute  turned,  not  upon  any  question  of  Faith,  which  among  Catholics 
is  happily  impossible,  but  solely  upon  a  question  of  fact,  with  respect  to  which 
even  the  Vicar  of  Christ  claims  no  infallibility. 

3.  The  Holy  See  had  long  before  instructed  the  missionaries  to  suppress  no  rites 
or  customs  of  the  heathen  which  were  not  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  "  Nulla  ratione  suadete  illis  populis,  ut  ritus  suos,  consuetudines, 
et  mores  mutent,  ne  sint  apertissime  religioni  et  bonis  moribus  contraria." — 
Histoire  Apologetique  de  la  Conduite  desJesuites  de  la  Chine,  p.  5  (1700). 

3.  The  Jesuits  had  employed  eighteen  years,  with  their  customary  prudence, 
in  endeavoring  to  ascertain,  from  every  authoxity  whom  it  was  possible  to  con- 
sult, whether  the  rites  alluded  to  were  in  their  nature  civil  or  religious.  From 
all  they  received  the  same  reply.  The  Emperor,  who  perfectly  understood  the 
grounds  of  their  solicitude  ;  Mandarins  of  all  orders,  both  Christian  and  pagan ; 
Literates,  and  members  of  various  tribunals,  who  were  especially  conversant 
with  such  i)oints ;  and  lastly,  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  of  their  own 
disciples,  concurred  in  the  declaration  that  these  rites  were  purely  civil. 

4.  The  Dominicans,  moved  only  by  tlie  zeal  for  religion  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished that  illustrious  order,  but  perhaps  less  favorably  placed  forjudging 
the  question,  refused  to  allow  their  converts  to  take  any  part  in  this  nationtd 
observance.    Upon  this,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Rome. 

5.  The  sentence  of  Innocen'  X.,  wliich  was  necessarily  provisional,  disallowed 
the  observance  in  question, "  till  the  Holy  See  should  determine  otherwise."  But 
this  first  brief  inspired  by  religious  precaution,  was  modified  by  Alexander  VII., 
and  again  by  Clement  IX.,  whose  decisions  left  the  matter,  in  effect,  to  the  con- 
science of  each  individual  Christian,  according  to  tlie  precept  of  St.  Paul, "  to  him 
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And  now  we  have  to  exhibit  the  first  example  of  that  instruc- 
tive Contrast  of  which  every  part  of  the  earth  will  furnish  a 
new  one,  and  M^ich  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  these  volumes  to 
trace,  in  every  land  in  which  the  Church  and  the  Sects  have 
confronted  each  other.  What  the  Church  can  do,  we  have  seen ; 
let  us  ask  the  Sects  to  unfold,  in  their  turn,  the  secrets  of  their 
annals.  The  day  has  at  length  arrived  when  we  can  apply  to 
them  the  formidable  test,  ^y  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 
And  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  shrink  from 
the  trial.  Protestantism  has  not  usually  worn  a  timid  or 
modest  front.  Its  voice  has  hitherto  been  loud  and  menacing, 
and  in  its  passage  through  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  it  has 
affected  the  mien  of  a  conqueror  rather  than  of  a  suppliant. 

that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  be  unclean,  to  hfan  it  is  unclean.  .  .  .  Blessed  is 
he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  which  he  alloweth." — Rom.  xiv. 

The  case  calls  f,  r  few  observations.  However  prejudicial  the  controversy 
may  have  been  foj*  t»  season  to  the  progress  of  the  missions,  because  it  betrayed 
to  the  heathen  for  the  first  time  a  difference  of  opinion  in  their  Christian  teach- 
ers, it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  it  reveals,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
the  purest  zeal  and  the  most  perfect  abnegation  of  self. 

The  Holy  See  was  willing  to  peril  the  loss  of  a  whole  empire,  which  seemed 
every  year  to  approach  more  nearly  the  epoch  of  its  conversion,  rather  than  even 
run  the  risk  of  sanctioning  a  doubtful  observance. 

The  Dominicans,  moved  by  the  same  spirit,  refused  to  accept  a  responsibility 
which  conscientious  motives  urged  them  to  decline. 

The  Jesuits,  though  convinced  that  the  first  judgment  was  a  mistake,  ac- 
cepted it  with  that  unfaltering  obedience  of  which  they  were  ever  th»  most 
perfect  models.  "  The  brief,"  said  one  of  their  lay  members,  writing  from 
Pekin,  "  has  in  no  degree  discouraged  the  missionaries.  The  Holy  Father  has 
spoken  ;  that  suffices.  There  is  no  longer  a  word  to  be  said  ;  they  do  not  even 
allow  themselves  a  gesture.  They  are  silent,  and  obey." — Lettres  Edifianta, 
tomo  XX,,  p.  523. 

Lastly,  at  least  one  of  the  Dominicans  confessed,  long  after  the  discussion 
was  closed,  that  he  "  believed  the  Jesuits  were  right." 

It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  privileges  which  their  sublime  founder  ob- 
tained for  the  Jesuits,  that,  while  everywhere  exposed  to  calumny  and  per- 
secution, they  should  always  be  justified  by  events,  and  almost  always  by  the 
voluntary  testimony  of  their  accusers  themselves. 
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But  the  inevitable  hour  of  trial  arrives  at  last  for  all  human 
things,  and  Protestantism  must  accept,  with  whatever  repug- 
nance, the  inexorable  judgment  which  it  is  the  province  of 
history  to  pronounce  upon  all  the  works  of  man. 

The  introduction  of  JProtestantism  into  China  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  conspicuous 
advocates,  and  it  is  to  his  pages  that  we  shall  first  have  recourse. 
One  remark,  however,  is  needful  by  way  of  preface.  Thus  far 
we  have  spoken  of  grave  men,  engaged  in  a  grave  work.  The 
sweet  but  solemn  figure  of  Ricci  and  Schaal,  of  Verbiest  and 
Parennin,  of  Sanz  and  Dufresse,  and  their  martyred  successors, 
has  not  yet  faded  from  our  recollection.  We  have  now  to  hear 
of  others,  to  whom,  though  professing  another  faith,  we  must 
endeavor  to  do  justice.  If,  then,  it  should  be  found  that  the 
literal  citation  of  their  own  words,  the  bare  recital  of  their 
acts,  reads  like  a  satire,  let  not  this  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to 
the  annalist,  who  does  but  quote  the  one  and  record  the  other. 
If  the  history  which  a  multitude  of  Protestant  witnesses  have 
traced  of  their  own  operations  in  China  should  seem  to  remove 
us,  at  one  step,  from  the  region  of  heroism  to  that  of  comedy, 
the  writer,  whose  only  aim  is  to  present  an  epitome  of  their 
narratives,  is  evidently  not  responsible  for  this  result.  That 
he  should  abstain  fi-om  unadvised  or  superfluous  comment,  the 
reader,  to  whom  alone  the  office  of  judge  belongs,  may  reason- 
ably require ;  but  this  is  all  which  he  is  entitled  to  demand. 
And  with  this  caution  we  commence  the  history  of  Protestant- 
ism in  China. 


DB.  MORBISON. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff 's  narrative  opens  after  this  manner :  "Dr.  Mor- 
rison was  the  first  herald  of  the  Gospel  who  landed  on  the 
flliores  of  China."*  A  few  years  later,  Dr.  White,  a  Protestant 
American  bishop,  used  this  language,  in  his  Instructions  for 
the  Missionaries  to  China :  "  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  in 
a  former  age  the  Christian  religion  was  extensively  propagated 
in  China,  being  countenanced  by  successive  emperors,  and 
•  others  of  high  rank  in  the  empire."!  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  not 
ignorant  of  this  historical  fact,  for  he  often  bears  unwilling 
testimony,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  noble  warfare  of  the  Cutholic 
missionaries ;  but  it  was  convenient  to  forget,  in  introducing 
his  hero,  what  everybody   else  remembered.    Dr.  Morrison, 

•  China  Opened,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xv.,  p.  288. 

t  Oyclopmia  of  American  Literature,  by  Duyckink,  vol.  i.,p.  801  (1865). 
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then,  was  "  the  first  herald,"  if  not  of  the  Gospel,  at  least  of 
Protestantism,  in  China,  and  we  are  invited  by  his  varions  biog- 
raphers to  take  note  of  his  life  and  works  in  that  land.  We 
have  ourselves  no  knowledge  of  either,  but  his  friends  and  com- 
panions will  freely  supply  whatever  information  we  desire. 

Dr.  Morrison,  they  tell  us,  commenced  life  in  the  humble 
ffuise  of  "  apprentice  to  a  last  and  boot-tree  maker,"  By 
honorable  industry  he  rose  from  this  lowly  state  to  the  office 
of  a  preacher,  and,  after  some  experience  in  this  new  function, 
accepted  an  offer,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  his  family,  to 
proceed  to  Canton.  On  his  voyage  out,  his  widow — he  was 
twice  married — informs  us  that  ho  "  sat  him  patiently  down  to 
the  Jesuit,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  composed  in  Chinese,  and 
copied  out  every  syllable  of  it  for  his  own  future  use."  It  v.as 
impo6sil)le  to  acknowledge  more  frankly  his  obligation  to  the 
men  whom  he  was  now  going  to  assist,  or  supplant,  in  convert- 
ing the  empire  of  China.  Ilis  biographer  adds,  with  pardona- 
ble enthusiasm,  that  perhaps  "  angelic  eyes  sometimes  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  beholding  with  glowing  admiration  both  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  thus  training  the  man  who  was 
to  unbar  the  gates  of  life  to  the  millions  ot  the  East."'*  As, 
however,  his  other  biographers  unanimously  attest  that  Mr. 
Morrison  never  unbarred  any  gates  whatever,  not  even  his 
ov>n,  which  he  always  kept  carefully  locked,  the  millions  of 
the  East  remained  wholly  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

Arrived  at  Macao,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ellis,  a  well-known 
Protestant  missionary,  that  "so  stiong  was  his  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  caution,  so  unwilling  was  he  to  obtrude  himself  on 
the  notice  of  the  people  of  Macao,  that  he  never  ventured  out 
of  his  house. "t  Now,  there  were  only  two  classes  of  people  at 
Macao,  the  Chinese  and  the  Catholics;  from  thefoimer  he  hud 
nothing  to  fear,  since  tiie  government  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Portuguese ;  and  of  the  latter  he  says  himself,  "  Tiie  Portu- 
guese Ilonian  Catholics  do  not  do  any  thing  violent  against  us ;" 
while  elsewiiere  he  allows  that  they  behaved  to  him  with  great 
civility,  even  conveying  his  letters  and  parcels  between  Macao 
and  Canton,  and  sometimes  giving  or  lending  him  books.  '  Mr. 
Ellis  adds,  therefore,  with  apparent  reason,  that  "  he  carried  liis 
precaution  further  tlian  was  necessary  ;  but  it  seemed  hett(>r  to 
err  on  the  safe  side."  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  still  saftT  to 
have  renuiincd  in  Englnnd,  where  he  could  at  least  have  taken 
exercise  freely ;  whereas  "the  first  time  he  ventured  out  into 
the  fields  adjoining  the  town  of  Macao  (we  are  still  quoting 

*  iffmoivH  of  Hubert  Morrison,  D.D.,  hy  IiIh  Widow,  vol.  I.,  p.  184. 
t  Br%(^  Notice  of  China  and  8iam,  by  Uuv.  W.  EIHb,  p.  69. 
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Mr.  Ellis),  "  was  in  a  moonlight  night,  under  the  escort  of  two 
Chinese." 

But  these  timid  and  fugitive  excursions,  which  could  hardly 
have  compensated  him  for  so  long  a  voyage,  were  evidently  not 
his  only  employment,  for  his  widow  tells  us,  that  while  at 
Macao,  he  "  found  an  object  of  tender  esteem,"  who  henceforth 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  all  his  thoughts.  If  we  were 
speaking  of  Mr.  Morrison  simply  as  a  Britisli  citizen,  it  would 

f)erhaps  be  ungenerous  to  notice  the  incidents  of  his  domestic 
ife ;  but  as  they  are  obtruded  upon  us  by  his  partial  biogra- 
phers, wLo  seem  to  think  that  they  suitably  illustrate  the 
career  of  '•  the  first  herald"  of  Protestantism  in  China,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  take  them  into  account  in  estimating  his 
public  character. 

From  this  time  forth,  then,  the  pages  of  Mr.  Morrison's  journal 
abound  with  ardent  allusions  to  "  my  beloved  Mary,"  which 
alternate  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  other  more  or  less  con- 
gruous topics.  If  his  wife,  for  they  were  speedily  married,  has 
a  headache,  he  records,  in  a  volume  which  it  was  his  intention 
tc  :  i'lt,  that  "it  pleased  the  Lord"  to  support  her  in  some  unex- 
pt  vay ;  and  if  he  has  one  himself,  she — not  the  first,  but 

tl  yJid  wife — presently  writes,  that  he  did  not  "  murmur," 

but  that  "  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  arrangements  of 
Divine  Providence  sustained  his  mind."*  Such  were  their 
mutual  reflections  on  tiiis  familiar  malady.  But  his  journal 
has  many  entries  of  the  same  class.  "  It  would  be  all  easy," 
he  exclaims  at  one  moment,  "if  Mary  were  well  I"  but  the 
next,  rebuking  this  transient  weakness,  he  adds,  "  Patience,  O 
my  soul  1"  His  soul,  of  which  he  candidly  reveals  the  secrets, 
seems  to  have  been  in  constant  need  of  these  admonitions.  On 
one  occasion  he  says,  "  Mv  mind  is  in  a  serious  frame,  a  little 
depressed,  a  little  melancholy ;  but  still  holding  fust."  On 
another  day  the  entry  is,  "  I  have  to-day  \t\iQ\\  pretty  comforta- 
ble ;"  but  on  the  next  there  was  a  change  for  the  worse  in  his 
fitful  and  intermittent  piety,  and  ho  was  only  "  tolerably  '.om- 
fortablo."  A  little  later  the  season  of  gloom  recurs,  and  he  is 
"  weighed  down  with  an  accumulated  load  of  guilt.  But  as 
all  these  passages,  and  many  more  like  them,  were  destined  to 
travel  sixteen  thousand  miles,  ami  to  be  published  in  England, 
he  presently  throws  oft'  this  incubus  (►f  guilt,  assumes  a  more 
cheerful  tone,  and  rejoices,  in  characteristic  language,  to  bo 
once  more  under  "  the  benignant  government  of  Jehovah." 

There  is  no  better  test  of  a  man's  character  than  his  habitual 
language.     Mr.  Morrison's  was,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.     If 


*  Memoira,  vol.  i.,  p.  294. 
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he  writes  to  one  of  the  directors  of  the  missionary  society  which 
employed  him,  and  alludes,  as  he  always  does  on  such  occasions, 
to  some  religious  topic,  he  suddenly  exclaims, — "  Pardon,  dear 
sir,  lyi"  breaking  oft  to  vent  the  workings  of  my  mind  at  this 
moi  •»;."*  Perhaps  a  man  really  overcome  by  religious 
em  n  would  have  been  more  careful  to  hide  than  to  print  it. 
So  <ime8  he  is  more  natural,  and  then  he  says  crudely,  "  But 
fo:  the  cause  I  serve,  I  would  gladly  exchange  my  present 
situation  for  any  in  England  or  Scotland  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,"f — a  sentimeni  which,  it  not  apostolic,  was  at  all  events 
perfectly  genuine.  But  we  are  now  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Morrison's  character,  and  may  proceed  to  review  his  actions. 

We  next  find  him  settled  at  Canton.  "  In  the  close  of  the 
year  1818,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Honorable  Company's  factory,  which  he  has  held  to  the  present 
time  (1834),  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  without  neglecting  the  great  object  of  his  mission." 
When  we  learn,  as  we  shall  do  presently,  how  tlie  "  great  object" 
advanced,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  suffered 
very  little  from  his  conflictinsj  avocations  in  the  factory  ;  espe- 
cially as  his  colleague  Mr.  IVtilne  tells  us,  in  his  Retrospect  of 
the  Mission,  "all  that  the  missionaries  to  China  could  fre- 
(juently  do" — he  means  the  Protestant  missionaries — '-'•  was  to 
address  an  individual  or  two,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  an 
inner  apartment,  with  the  doors  securely  looked."  It  seems 
they  still  adopted  the  same  excessive  precautions  at  Canton 
which  Morrison  had  employed  at  Macao ;  and  while  the  Catholic 
missio/iaries  and  their  converts  were  accepting  martyrdom  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  these  heralds  of  another  religion 
were  cautiously  hiding  themselves  in  what  a  vehement  preacher 
of  their  own  sect  calls,  with  honest  contempt,  a  skulking  and 
precarious  sojourn  in  obscurity  and  disguise.''^ 

Mr.  Ellis,  however,  though  ho  relates  all  these  incidents,  is 
of  opinion,  that  "  to  persevere  under  such  circumstances," — as 
a  great  many  merchants  and  clerks  at  Canton  were  doing  at 
the  same  moment, — "  required  no  common  strength  of  princi- 
ple, no  faint  and  wavering  Icve  to  Christ  and  love  to  souls,  and 
no  mere  transient  impulse  of  desire  for  their  salvation."  What- 
<!vei'  else  we  may  think  of  this  sentiment,  we  cannot  at  least 
deny,  that  Mr.  EJis  is  in  all  respects  a  suitable  biographer  of 
Mr.  Morrison. 

It  appears  that  Morrison's  salary  at  the  factory  was  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  "  which  was,  after  a  few  years,  in- 

*  Memoirs,  p.  166 
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I  C/iina  and  the  Chinese  Mismn,  by  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  p.  20. 
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creased  to  one  thousand  pounds."*  It  was  on  his  promotion  to 
this  income,  which  he  no  doubt  faithfully  earned,  that  his 
widow  makes  the  following  remark :  "  Thus  did  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  all  events  attest  the  fidelity  of  His  servant,  and 
make  plain  his  way  before  him  1"  We  may  venture,  however, 
to  doubt  whether  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  income  is  always  a 
conclusive  proof  of  acceptance  with  the  "  Supreme  Disposer." 
"  Blessed  is  he  who  hath  a  thousand  a  year,"  though  it  expresses 
a  popular  conviction,  is  hardly  an  accurate  version  of  the  First 
Beatitude. 

But  Mr.  Morrison,  already  a  "  missionary"  and  a  factory 
clerk,  had  other  sources  of  income.  He  was  also  a  private 
lutor,  and  makes  mention  of  "  a  Dutch  youth,  my  fifth  pupil."t 
It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  "  the  millions  of  the  East"  never 
lifted  the  latch  of  his  door,  for  he  could  hardly  havQ  had  much 
time  at  their  disposal.  He  found  leisure,  however,  to  pursue 
his  study  of  Chinese,  and  as  he  had  begun  with  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospelo  composed  by  the  Jesuits,  so  he  continued  to  the  end 
to  profit  by  the  labors  of  Catholics.  "  I  cannot  refrain  from 
inserting,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  now  the  assistance  of  Chinese 
Christians  of  the  Homish  Church"  Elsewhere  his  journal 
records,  "  I  read  part  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments hy  th"  Catholics.''^  His  immediate  teacher  was  Abel 
Yun,  "  a  Koman  Catholic  Chinese  from  Pekin,"  and  a  convert 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  "  taught  him  the  Latin  language,  which 
he  speaks  fluently."  At  another  time  the  entry  is, — "  Keceived 
from  a  Chinese  Roman  Catholic  a  present  of  three  small 
volumes ;  his  younger  brother,  an  intelligent  boy,  sold  me  a 
book  of  Meditations."! 

But  his  intercourse  with  Catholics  was  not  always  limited 
to  the  purchase  or  acceptance  of  their  books.  Sometimes  he 
even  visited  their  churches,  where  he  saw  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tians— a  "  vast  number"  is  his  own  expression — worshipping 
God,  not  "  with  locked  doors,"  nor  ''  in  fear  and  trembling, 
but  as  openly  as  they  might  have  done  in  Loudon  or  Paris.  "  I 
went,"  he  says,  "  on  Friday  evening  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,"  where  he  found  the  people  commemoratii.^  .he 
Passion  of  our  Lord.  There  was,  he  tells  us,  in  the  church  "  a 
representation  of  Jesus,"  and  "  the  preacher  called  upon  the 
people  to  look  at  the  part  into  which  the  spear  was  thrust,  and 
held  out  his  finger  to  point  to  it.  In  a  corner  was  a  figure  as 
large  as  life,  laid  in  a  tomb,  and  exhibited  as  the  body  of  Jesus. 


*  History  qfthe  Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Heathen,  by  Rev.  W. 
Brown,  M.D.,  vol.  ii..  p.  253. 
■'  memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  293. 
I  Missionary  IVansactiona  of  the  Londm,  MisswnoTy  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  828. 
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The  people  went  forward,  one  after  another,  and  kissed  the  feet 
of  the  figure."*  And  then  Mr.  Morrison  went  home,  med  'uing 
perhaps  upon  this  instructive  eene,  and  comprehondinff  how 
the  Chinese  Christians  liad  grown  familiar  with  the  Passion  of 
their  Redeemer,  and  whence  they  had  derived  courage  to  confess 
Him  opeil"  before  men,  and  even,  when  the  occasion  arose,  to 
lay  dowr     eir  lives  for  him. 

Mr.  ]!ki  ison,  however,  continued,  as  Mr.  Ellis  says,  "to  err 
on  the  sate  side."  But  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
China  as  "  a  missionary,"  and  that  he  must  at  least  do  something 
to  keep  up  the  character ;  and  so,  in  the  florid  language  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  "  this  devoted  missionary  tried  the  practicability  of  print- 
ing part  of  the  Scriptures."  The  Catholics  had  anticipated  him 
in  this  good  work  by  four  hundred  years,  as  Neander  has  told  us 
in  speaking  of  John  de  Monte  Corvino ;  and  the  candid  Mr.  Med- 
hurst  was  aware,  as  he  confesses,  that  a  second  time,  at  a  later 
date;  "  the  Catholics  had  translated  the  major  part  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Chinese."  Mr.  Morrison  was  also  conscious  of 
this  fact,  and  endeavored  to  turn  it  to  good  account.  "  The 
Acts  of  tiie  Apostles,"  we  learn  from  his  biographer,"  the  trans- 
lation of  which  had  been  die  work  of  some  Iloman  Catholic 
missionary,  was  his  first  undertaking."!  He  miglit  well  confess 
his  obligations  "  to  the  Catholics,"  who,  as  Abel  Rerausat  says, 
"composed  in  Chinese  in  a  style  equal  to  the  best  authors  of  that 
country."  But  Mr.  Morrison,  even  with  the  aid  of  such  masters, 
could  only  spoil  their  work.  His  version  of  the  Scriptures  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  as  useless;  his  Grainir.Hr,  Protestants 
tell  us,  "is  rather  a  record  of  the  imperfection  than  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  own  progress  ;"J  while  his  Dictionary,  though 
copied  from  that  of  Father  Premare,  is  "  full  of  faults  "  according 
to  Klaproth,§  and  "  very  defective "  according  to  Mr.  Taylor 
Meadows.  I 

But  it  was  nothing  to  write  books,  imperfect  as  they  were,  and 
costing  enormous  sums,  unless  he  could  get  them  into  circulation. 
There  was,  however,  some  danger  of  irritating  the  Chinese,  and 
Mr.  Morrison,  we  have  seen,  was  accustomed  to  precautions. 
"As  to  circulating  the  books  which  I  have  printed,"  he  says, 
with  perfect  candor,  "  there  is  nothing  done  in  this  respect  but 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  caution,  and  in  a  way  that  could  not 
easily  be  traced  to  me."  Yet  an  ardent  Protestant  assures  us, 
that  "  the  Jesuits,"  meaning  the  Catholic  missionaries,  "  have 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  861. 

Briff  Notice,  &c.,  p.  01. 

MoutlUy  lieview,  vol.  Ixix.,  p.  469. 
J  Note  to  Tiuikowski'B  Travels,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  850. 

JDeaultory  Notes  on  the  Oovemment  and  Peopk  of  China,  p.  24 
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never  found  any  difficulty  in  circulating  the  books  which  they 
have  printed  in  Chinese ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
obliged,  after  circulating  a  large  impression,  to  print  a  necond 
edition."*  Men  who  exposed  their  lives  every  hour  of  the  day 
were  not  likely  to  indulge  excessive  caution  about  their  booits ; 
and  in  noticing  the  contrast,  we  may  perhaps  accept  the  expla- 
nation of  an  English  Protestant,  whose  sympathies  were  all  in 
his  favor,  that  "  Dr.  Morrison's  labors  were  not  of  a  dazzling 
and  heroic  order,  "f 

Thus  far  this  "  first  herald  "  of  Protestantism  in  China  hardly 
attracts  our  sympathy;  nor  can  we  agree  with  his  amiable 
biographer,  that  "  angelic  eyes,"  which  love  to  look  on  brave 
and  saintly  deeds,  were  likely  to  derive  much  satisfaction  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  cautious  proceedings.  But  it  is  time 
to  inquire,  before  we  pass  to  others,  what  success  he  had  in 
inducmg  the  refractory  "millions  of  the  East"  to  enter  "the 
gates  of  life."     He  will  tell  us  himself. 

"  On  the  Lord's  day  I  have  preached  to  the  Chinese  in  my  own 
house,  but  I  hnve  not  to  rejoice  over  them  as  converted  to  God."| 
Yet  in  the  next  sentence  he  tells  us  of  four  Catholic  missionaries 
just  banished  from  Pekin,  because  chey  had  been  too  successful 
m  the  same  attempt.  Again ;  while  he  is  himself  carefully  shut 
up  in  his  house,  "  with  locked  doors,"  he  frankly  admits,  tnougli 
apparently  without  deriving  any  instruction  from  the  contrast, 
that "  the  Christians  here" — i.  e.  the  Catholics — "  a  ce  discovered 
by  their  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  public  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
heathen."  Speaking  of  an  outburst  of  persecution  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Su-tchuen,  he  says  of  the  Catholics :  "  The  two  leaders, 
who  would  not  recant,  are  ordered  to  be  strangled  immediately. 
Thirty-eight,  who  also  refused  to  recant,  are  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  Tartary,  to  be  given  as  slaves  to  the  Eleuths.''§  A  little 
later,  in  1820,  he  notices,  that  "four  poor  men,  barbers,  at 
Pekin,  were  seized,  and  would  not  renotmce  'the  European 
religion.' "  So  that  they  were  everywhere  the  same,  whether 
at  Canton,  Pekin,  or  in  the  interior  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
even  these  poor  Chinese  neophytes — barbers,  shopkeepers,  and 
women — being  more  courageous  soldiers  of  the  Cross  than  this 
educated  and  opulent  representative  of  English  Protestantism. 

Again  and  again  he  refers  to  similar  examples,  but  only  to 
tidhero  more  closely  to  his  own  manner  of  life.  "A  French 
missionary,"  he  says,  "  after  repeated  orders  were  sent  to  him, 
was  obliged  to  leave ;  whilst  1  remained  unmolested."    Why 

*  Memoir  on  sending  the  Scnptures  to  China,  by  William  Moseley,  p.  20. 

I  The  Cross  and  the  Dragon,  by  John  Kcsson,  cli.  xv.,  p.  211. 
Memoirs,  vol.  i ,  p.  298. 
§  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ii5. 
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should  they  molest  him  ?  "Wliat  was  a  servant  in  the  English 
factory  to  them  ?  "  There  have  been  edicts,"  he  adds  triumph- 
antly, "  against  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  threatening 
them  with  severe  penalties ;  but  my  name  and  pursuits  are,  I 
believe,  wholly  unknown  to  the  Chinese  government."*  No 
doubt  they  were,  although  he  had  now  been  there  about  six 
years.  If  St.  Paul  had  practised  as  many  precautions  as  Mr. 
Morrison,  he  would  have  known  neither  bonds  nor  imprison- 
ment, neither  scourging  nor  de  vth, — but  the  heathen  would 
have  remained  unconverted. 

The  entry  in  liis  journal  of  March  15th,  1813,  is  as  follows: 
"  Present  at  worship  only  A-Fo,  Low-Heen,  A-Pan,  and  A-Yun. 
At  the  beginning  of  worship  they  were  irreverent  and  laughed," 
which  seems  to  have  surprised  ^lim ;  yet  surely  the  spectacle  of 
a  married  gentleman,  in  an  easy  attitude,  reading  something 
out  of  a  book,  was  not  awe-inspiring,  and  might  well  appear 
to  this  mirthful  congregation  far  below  even  their  own  idea  of 
"  worship."  On  the  18th  of  April,  "  six  were  present ;"  and 
on  the  9th  of  May  he  is  able  to  say,  "  I  was  mistaken  in  saying 
that  I  never  had  more  than  nine ;  there  were  this  morning," 
including  the  ladies  of  his  party  and  the  servants,  "  tf  n  persons 
at  worship,"  But  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  comes  the 
sorrowful  admission,  "I  am  concerned  that  none  seem  to  feel 
the  power  of  truth ;"  and  again,  a  few  Sundays  later, — for  their 
religion  only  manifested  itself  on  Sunday, — "  I  am  concerned 
that  my  ministrations  are  apparently  in  vain."  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1814,  "  on  February  28th,  Lord's  day,  I  addressed 
five  persons,  from  the  12th  chapter  of  Hebrews.  I  was  myself 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject."  Unfortunately  the  interest 
began  and  ended  with  himself.  And  twelve  months  later,  he 
is  still  "conducting  worship  with  Mrs.  Morrison  and  MrsJ 
Milne ;"  the  "  millions  of  the  East"  being  completely  deaf  to  the 
feeble  accents  of  so  cautious  a  herald.  Three  years  after,  Mr. 
Modhurst  still  reports,  that  "his  labors  were  confined  to  the 
narrow  sphere  of  his  own  household." 

In  1820,  ♦he  same  sterility  is  once  more  attested  by  the 
various  colleagues  who  had  now.  joined  him,  and  Morrison 
writes  to  the  society  at  home,  "All  the  new  missionaries  com- 
plain to  me  of  being  dispirited. "f  Yet  Mr.  Medhurst,  speak- 
ing of  this  very  year,  says,  "  A  French  missionary  was  strangled 
in  the  province  of  Iloo-pih,  by  order  of  the  government ;  and 
L'Ainiot,  who  had  been  twenty-seven  years  in  Pekin,  was 
banished  to  Macao."    Mr.  Medhurst  adds,  "  they  have  now 


*  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  209. 
t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  20. 
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Catholic  communities  in  all  the  provinces,  and  in  many  there 
are  public  chapels,  where  service  is  performed  by  native  priests." 
And  then  he  notices,  with  not  unnatural  admiration,  that  the 
Lazarist  Fa  '  ers  had  even  established  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
"en.  Tartai  j^  beyond  the  wall  of  China."* 

In  1821,  for  lapse  of  time  brings  no  change,  "Dr.  Morrison 
was  much  concerned  at  the  small  effect  produced  by  his  labors." 
In  1822,  he  still  writes,  "there  are  few  natives  on  whose  con- 
science Divine  tnrth  has  made  an  impression."  In  1832,  after 
ten  years  more  of  enormous  expenditure,  "  only  ten  persons 
have  been  baptized ;"  every  one  of  whom  was  immediately,  in 
spite  of  what  Morrison  himself  calls  their  "obscure  views," 
provided  for  by  "  the  mission,"  and  employed  in  printing,  but 
apparently  witnout  securing  their  fidelity ;  for  some  years  after, 
the  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  who  was  sent  to  visit  and  report 
upon  all  the  Protestant  missions  in  the  East,  candidly  informed 
his  employers :  "  there  is  no  Chinese  convert  at  Canton,  nor 
religious  services  in  that  language,  nor  giving  of  tracts."t  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, who  confesses,  in  1839,  that  "  the  prospect  at  his  death 
was  nearly  as  dark  as  when  he  landed ;";{:  wn'^e  even  of  the 
"  baptized"  printers  Morrison  himself  records,  that  they  were 
of  such  doubtful  morality,  that  they  were  commonly  addicted  to 
theft,  and,  on  one  occasion,  "  stole  several  cases  of  type."§ 

We  may  now  pass  to  other  witnesses.  The  "  first  herald"  of 
Protestantism  in  China  has  confessed  his  failure.  Whatever  he 
put  his  hand  to  came  to  naught.  He  established  a  newspaper, 
and  it  died  with  the  first  number.  He  founded  a  school,  and 
out  of  a  total  of  twenty-nine  pupils,  nine  were  dismissed  for 
"  bad  conduct"  or  "  stupidity,"  three  ran  away,  and  eight  were 
removed  by  their  parents.  |  He  published  books  which  have  long 
been  abandoned  as  worthless ;  and  after  expending  either  upon 
himself  or  his  literary  failures,  about  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  contributed  chiefly  by  the  people  of  these  islands,  did 
no  more  towards  the  conversion  of  China  than  if  he  had  never 
quitted  the  shores  of  England.  In  1834,  the  year  of  his  death, 
his  journal  contains  this  passage :  "  It  is  thirty  years  since  I 
was  accepted  as  a  missionary  in  Mr.  Hardcastle's  counting- 
house."  W  ho  Mr.  Hardcastle  was,  and  how  he  came  to  cumulate 
in  his  own  person  the  functions  of  a  merchant  and  apontift',  is  not 
explained ;  but  as  almost  the  last  entry  still  deplores  his  "  small 

*  China;  its  State  and  Prospects,  ch.  ix.,  p.  243. 
Travels  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  p.  189. 
I'he  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  827. 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  o?. 
Chinese  liepositoi'y,  vol.  xii.,  p.  623. 
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success,"  this  he  appears  to  have  thought  he  ought  to  account 
for.  He  does  it  in  this  manner :  "  I  think  it  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable to  any  but  a  Eoman  Catholic  missionary,  who  has  persons 
in  the  interior  already  attached  to  his  cause,"  to  venture  into 
the  country.  Yet  his  colleague,  Mr.  Medhurst,  answers  this 
unworthy  plea  by  the  honest  rejoinder,  that  "  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries had  once  no  knowledge  of  or  adherents  in  China,  but 
went  forth  in  the  first  instance  unprotected ;"  and  Morrison 
repeatedly  acknowledges  that  the  heathen  being  now  on  the 
watch  for  them,  they  run  the  same  risks,  perhaps  greater,  at  the 
present  day  than  in  earlier  times.  "  Three  European  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  entered  China 
about  a  year  ago;  ....  there  was  a  great  risk  of  losing  their 
lives  if  discovered  by  the  government."  And  again  :  "  Tliere  is 
a  native  Roman  Catholic  at  the  seminary  in  Macao,  who  is  pre- 
paring for  a  mission  to  Corea.  Many  have  lost  their  lives  there, 
but  this  person  is  willing  to  sacrifice. himself  lie  offers  himself 
up  to  GodP'*'  He  only  stops  short  of  the  confession  which  a 
more  candid  coreligionist  makes  for  him,  when  he  says  :  "  The 
risks  the  Catholic  missionary  would  run,  and  the  dangers  he 
would  hazard,  are  greater  tlmn  tliose  which  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionary feels  himself  called  upon  to  encounter."!  In  other 
words,  the  latter  is  willing  to  write  and  preach,  but  not  willing 
to  suft'er  or  die.  And  this  invariable  and  admitted  contrast 
between  the  two  classes  is  thus  explained,  with  partial  accuracy, 
by  an  American  Protestant  bishop,  who  had  noted  the  same 
unwelcome  fact  in  other  lands :  "  Why  is  it  that  we  contemplate 
such  an  enterprise  with  terror?  Is  it  not  because  we  have  lost 
the  true  original  idea  of  the  ministerial  commission  ?":j: 

In  1834, 1)r.  Morrison  reached  the  climax  of  his  fortunes, 
and  was  made  vice-consul,  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  "  rather  an  anomalous  place  for  a  mis- 
sionary," as  he  himself  observes,  though  he  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  the  anomaly,  and  would  have  profited  by  it  without  scruple; 
but  in  this  year  he  died,  and  left  his  place  to  others,  to  run  the 
same  career,  record  the  same  confessions,  and  repeat  the  same 
failures. 


*  Mcinoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  403. 
■  The  (Jroiis  and  tfte  Dragon,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  189. 
: :  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  by  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate, 
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The  second  herald  of  Protestantism  in  China  was  Mr.  Milne ; 
but  as  Morrison  reports  that  "  Mr.  Milne  is  engaged  in  preach- 
ing to  a  few  Europeans," — and  Medhurst  adds  that,  "  finding 
that  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  free  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  were  difficult  in  China,  Mr.  Milne  removed 
to  Malacca,"* — we  need  not  ask  from  him  any  further  testimony 
to  the  character  of  Protestant  missions. 

The  third  was  Mr.  Medhurst,  well  known  by  his  work  on 
China,  and  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  remarkable  can- 
dor. It  is  Mr.  Medhurst  who  quotes  with  approbation  the 
confession  of  his  colleague  Mr.  Milne,  with  respect  to  Ricci 
and  his  followers :  "  They  will  be  equalled  by  few,  and  perhaps 
rarely  exceeded  by  any ;"  and  then  he  adds,  with  a  kind  of 
involuntary  enthusiasm,  "They  have  long  since  joined  the 
army  of  martyrs,  and  are  now  wearing  the  crowns  of  those 
wiio  spared  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,  but  overcame  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of  his  testimony." 

Mr.  Medhurst  goes  still  further,  and  forcibly  contrasts, 
though  perliaps  witnout  intending  to  do  so,  the  constant  valor  of 
the  Catholic  missionaries  with  the  incorrigible  pusillanimity  of 
their  Protestant  contemporaries.  "  Dozens  of  Catholic  priests," 
he  says,  "  are  every  year  clandestinely  introduced  into  the 
country;"  while  " Protestant  missionaries  limited  their  efforts 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  those  parts  where  Europeans 
generally  reside,  or  where  the  British  and  Dutch  governments 
afforded  protection."! 

He  notices  also,  though  without  comment,  the  apostolic 
poverty  of  the  same  courageous  men.  "  The  salary  of  each 
native  priest,"  he  says,  "  is  eighty-two  dollars  yearly," — rather 
less  than  seventeen  pounds.  He  might  have  added,  if  he  had 
known  it,  that  even  the  French  and  Spanish  priests,  some  of 
whom  are  members  of  great  European  families,  only  receive 
live  hundred  francs,  or  twenty  pounds,  per  annum,  for  their 
who  .  support ;  and  even  from  tliis  scanty  allowance  "  a  por- 
tion is  deducted,  either  for  the  support  of  the  college  of  the 
mission,  or  for  providing  wine  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  as  well 
as  books,  &c.,  &c." 

Mr.  Medhurst  gives  us  some  information  about  the  Protestant 
"  converts,"  whom  he  describes  with  his  usual  sincerity.  Of 
"  one  of  the  first  baptized"  he  reports,  that  "  when  told  that 

*  China,  &c.,  ch.  x.,  p.  264. 
t  lUd.,  ch.  vi.,  p,  las. 
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money  was  never  given,  except  for  work  done  or  goods  deliv- 
ered, he  became  indifferent,  and  is  now,  we  fear,  gone  back."* 
Of  another  he  says,  "he  was  so  far  softened  as  to  worship 
Jehovali,  though  he  continued  to  adore  the  idols  of  the  country." 
This  convert  had  apparently  adopted  the  Roman  universality 
of  worship,  and  was  qnite  willing  to  admit  any  number  of 
new  gods,  provided  he  was  not  asked  to  abandon  the  old. 

Of  another  convert,  a  certain  Chin,  Mr.  Medhurst  gives  this 
account:  "He  is  a  smoker  of  opium.  He  will  of  course  find 
eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month  very  inadequate."  It  appears, 
then,  that  this  was  their  bribe  to  a  "  convert."  "  Ho  once 
promised  fair  to  be  a  Christian  ;  when  in  affliction  lie  destroyed 
his  idol ;  when  restored,  gave  loose  to  evil  habits.  A  still  more 
curious  specimen  of  Protestant  neophytes  was  Lee,  a  Ciiinese 
of  Malacca,  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  resources,  who 
speculated  with  much  ingenuity  upon  the  forlorn  solitude  of 
his  wealthy  teachers.  Allowing  Mr.  Medlmrst  to  suppose  that 
he  was  about  to  desert  him,  though  nothing  was  further  from 
his  thoughts  than  to  forfeit  his  luci-ative  friendship,  tiie  latter 
wrote  off  urgently  to  Morrison,  entreating  him  to  promise  that 
Lee  should  be  appointed  "  the  first  Chinese  teacher  in  the 
college," — which  was  precisely  what  that  intelligent  individual 
aimed  at. 

The  college  here  referred  too  was  established  at  Malacca,  with 
the  object  of  providing  native  Protestant  teachers  in  China. 
Its  history  deserves  a  brief  review.  Tiiousands  of  pounds  were 
expended  upon  it,  and  these  were  the  results :  Mr.  Howard 
Malcolm  reported,  after  an  official  visit,  that  "  the  schools  bo 
vigorously  and  so  long  maintained,  have  not  been  prolific  of 
spiritual  good.  Tiiousands  who  have  attended  them  are  now 
heads  of  families,  but  no  Malay  Christian.,  that  I  could  learn^is 
to  he  found  in  the  place  ^''^  Dr.  Wells  Williams  adds,  that  the 
"  Protestant  missions  among  the  Chinese  emigrants  in  Malacca, 
Peuang,  Singapore,  Rhio,  Borneo,  and  Batavia,  have  never  taken 
much  hold  upon  them,  and  tliey  are  at  present  all  suspended  or 
abandoned,"^  after  an  expenditure  which  no  report  will  ever 
reveal  to  the  world.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  the  historian  of 
Protestant  missions,  says,  that  "  these  stations  had  been  carried 
on  for  many  years,  and  though  much  labor  and  money  had  been 
expended  upon  them,  they  had  been  attended  with  little  success, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  conversion  of  souls."  "  The  Anglo- 
Chinese  College,    he  adds,  "  dragged  on  for  years  a  languid 


•  Ch.  xi.,  p.  297. 

JTramh  in  8.  Emtern  Asia,  ch.  ii.,  p.  114. 
Tlie  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  331. 
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existence."  but,  in  spite  of  its  cost,  "was  never  in  a  state  of 
much  efficiency,  as  regard td  either  professors  or  students."* 
Once  they  made  a  convulsive  eifort  to  arrest  its  decay,  by 
announcing;  that  they  would  admit,  not  Chinese,  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  but  "  pereons  of  any  Christian  coininunion."f 
No  one  came,  and  in  1842  it  was  closed,  and  transferred  to 
Hong-Kong,  with  results  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Such,  as  their  own  witnesses  attest,  was  the  issue  of  all  the 
Protestant  schemes  in  the  Archipelago. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  early  as  1824,  there  were  already  three 
thousand  Catholics  in  Malacca  alone ;  and  in  Singapore,  as 
Commodore  Wilkes  notices,  although  the  Protestants  "  have 
not  met  with  any  success,  the  Catholics  have  air  ady  made  one 
hundred  and  fifty  proselytes  to  their  faith,  though  they  hf.ve 
only  so  recently  arrived.'  ij:  And  Mr.  Malcolm  adds,  that  "  at 
kSiiigapore,  where  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made,  not  a 
single  Malay  has  yet  been  converted  to  the  Protestant  religion; 
while  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who  have  two  churches  there, 
have  effected  a  great  number  of  conversions  amongst  the  Malays, 
the  Chinese,  and  others,  and  assemble  every  Sunday  ii  their 
churches  a  considerable  concourse  of  men  of  all  religions.  vV  /!at 
can  be  the  reason  of  this  difference?"  The  only  one  ne  can 
suggest  is,  that  "  the  Papist  missionaries  are  in  general  men  of 
pure  morals,  and  live  much  more  humbly."§  A  few  years 
later,  in  1856,  the  handful  of  Catholics  had  become  seven 
thousand,  and  in  that  single  year  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
pagans  were  converted  and  baptized.  || 

At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Windsor  Earl  reports  once  more 
"that  the  labors  of  British  missionaries  have  been  absolutely 
thrown  away."  He  notices  moreover  the  usual  fact,  that 
"they  have  invariably  remained  at  the  chief  settlements  of 
the  Europeans;"  and  that  "the  effects  of  their  labors  are  rarely 
heard  of,  except  through  the  medium  of  missi<-.!.v.  y  publications 
hrought  out  from  England.^''^  Mr.  Walter  -J  Lison  relates,  in 
1856,  of  the  city  of  Batavia,  that  "  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
the  only  ones  who  ever  paid  any  visits  of  mercy  and  charity."** 
Finally,  when  M.  Papin  visited  the  defiaict  Malacca  college, 
one  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  +r;.nkly  avowed,  "  that  the 
enormous  expenses  incurred  in  its  construction  were  only  so 


*  Ei«t.  Prop.  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  264. 

f  British  Settlements  in  t/ie  Straits  of  Makicca,  by  T.  J.  Newbold,  Esq.,  vol. 
i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  183. 
\  United  States  Explonng  Expedition,  vol.  v.,  p.  396. 
§  Travels  in  S.  Eastern  Asia,  iii.,  24. 
i  Madras  Catholic  Directory  for  1860,  p.  175. 
t  The  Eastern  Seas,  ch.  xii.,  p.  398. 
**  Glance  at  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  p.  885. 
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much  money  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  that  all  which  had  been 
reported  of  it  in  Europe  was  pure  charlatanism."* 

Let  us  return  to  Mr.  Medhurst.  In  a  letter  to  Morrison,  who 
made  no  secret  of  his  own  hopeless  failure,  he  asks,  "  Why 
are  we  not  successful  in  conversions  .^"f  The  true  answer  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  and  the  "  sad  disunion" 
among  the  Protestant  missionaries  is  the  only  explanation 
which  he  admits.  Perhaps  the  evidence  still  to  be  oflFered  in 
tliese  pages  ma,/  afford  a  more  complete  one. 

His  own  failure,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  genial  character, 
appears  to  have  been  as  manifest  to  his  intimate  associates  as  to 
himself;  for  Mr.  Davidson  says  of  him,  just  before  he  made  his 
final  move  to  8hang-hae,  in  the  hope  of  redeeming  the  years 
which  he  had  already  wasted,  "  Mr.  Medhurst  has  been  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  for  these  twenty  years,  and  he  will  believe 
me  when  I  say,  that  I  heartily  wish  him  all  success ;  but  of  his 
success  I  have  my  doubts  I";}: 

Mr.  Medhurst,  who  was  too  honest  to  conceal  or  pervert  the 
facts  which  were  continually  under  his  observation,  appears  to 
sum  up  his  conviction  of  the  impotence  of  all  Protestant  efforts 
to  convert  the  heathen,  especially  in  China,  in  these  words: 
"  The  Christian  public  having  got  the  idea  that  China  is  shut., 
must  retain  their  opinion  until  we  can  get  men  of  God  to  open 
it."  Yet  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Medhurst  pronounced 
this  sentence  upon  Protestant  missionaries,  the  eighteen  prov- 
inces of  China  had  been  constituted  into  as  many  apostolic 
vicariates,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  Catholic  bishop,  in 
many  of  them  two,  besides  other  prelates  in  Corea  and  the 
kingdom  of  Annam,  not  one  of  whom  was  tempted  to  doubt  that 
China  had  been  "  open  to  men  of  God"  for  many  centuries. 

There  is  much  conflict  among  Protestant  writers  on  the 
question  whether  China  is,  or  ever  will  be,  "open"  to  their 
efforts.  The  differences  of  opinion  are  remarkable.  Dr.  Heed 
says,  "  China  is  as  open  now,  and  has  been  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  it  ever  will  be  till  we  strive  to  cnter,"§ — a  statement 
with  which  his  readers  will  probably  concur.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  aliirms  with  energy,  from  actual 
observation,  "  1  am  not  only  persuaded  that  at  this  moment 
China  is  not  open  to  the  settlement  of  Christian  teaeherH,  hut 
satislii'd  that  Protestants  are  far  from  being  ready  to  have  it 
open. "II      In  184U,  a  Protestant   missionary   says,   "  China  ib 


*  Anrialen,  ioTKic  vil.,  p.  /585. 

fMfirriHon'H  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  14. 
Trade  and  Travdin  the  Far  h'aaf, ch.  xvii.,p.  270. 
fc-  Viifit  to  the  Aiiterii'dii  Churchea,  vol.  i.,  p.  70. 
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now  ripe  for  the  Gospel  ;"*  but  in  1854  the  society  which  em- 
ployed him  is  still  asking,  "  ffas  the  time  arrived  for  sending 
the  Gospel  to  China  ?"f  Evidently  the  whole  question  depends 
upon  what  these  gentlemen  understand  by  "  open."  China  is 
quite  as  open  to  Christian  teachers  as  Thrace  was  to  St.  Paul, 
or  Britain  to  St.  Augustine — indeed  a  good  deal  more  so. 
"When  I  left  China,"  says  Mr.  Lay,  "there  were  at  least  half 
a  million  of  natives  living  within  the  range  of  our  daily  excur- 
sions, with  whom  a  missionary  might  have  as  many  interviews 
as  he  pleased.":]:  Lieut.  Forbes  adds,  that  "  perfect  toleration 
is  granted  to  all  sects  of  Christianity  in  the  live  ports  ;"§  and 
Mr.  Tomlin  declared,  in  1844, — sixteen  years  ago, — that 
"through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  an  English  mis- 
sionary might  pass  with  little  difficulty,  as  the  writer  and 
all  his  missionary  brethren  who  have  been  mucli  amongst  the 
Chinese  can  attest."]]  Yet  the  Protestant  missionaries,  though 
danger  has  long  since  disappeared,  at  least  in  the  regions  which 
they  frequent,  are  still  asking  if  China  is  "  open,"  still  repeat- 
ing Mr.  Medhurst's  question,  "  Why  are  we  not  successful  in 
conversions  2" 
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Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  the  most  ambitious  and  ac- 
tive of  all  the  "heralds"  whom  Protestantism  has  sent  to  China. 
It  will  be  useful  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  his  character, 
and  with  the  results  of  his  busy  life  and  labors. 

Of  Ricci  Mr.  Gutzlaff  says :  "  What  might  not  Ricci  have 
done  had  he  dedicated  his  labors  to  the  Blessed  Redeemer?"^ 
Almost  in  the  next  page  he  quotes  the  letter  of  the  Empress 
Helena  of  China  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  which  she  utters 
the  prayer  of  her  heart  that  "  the  emperor  and  all  his  subjects 
might  iearn  to  know  and  adore  the  true  God,  Jesus  Christ." 
Mr.  Gutzlaft'  does  not  ask  himself  who  taught  her  that  name,  or 
who  gave  her  courage  to  confess  it,  even  from  the  steps  of  her 
imperial  throne.  Yet  he  might  have  known,  and  probably  did 
know,  what  so  many  of  his  co-religiotiists  in  Chiiui  have  pro- 
claimed. The  Catholic  missionaries,  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  taught 
"  tile  glorious  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity.     The  true  God  was 


\    i 


*  Misaionai'y  Oleaner,  July,  1852. 

+  im.  AuguHt,  1854. 

f  The  Chinvse  as  they  are,  ch.  vi,,  p.  58. 

iFire  Years  in  Cidna,  cli.  xi.,  p   185, 
Missionary  Jawnuils,  introtl.,  p.  17. 
Histoi-y  of  China,  by  Kov.  Chorlee  Gutzlaff,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181. 
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set  before  the  Chinese.  Every  part  of  the  empire  was  pervaded 
by  the  discussion  of  the  new  faith.  Tliousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  saw  and  acknowledged  the  truth.  True,  they  were 
Jesuits," — a  good  many  of  them  were  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
or  Lazarists, — "  but  that  very  many  of  them  were  holy  and 
devoted  men  is  proved  by  their  pure  lives,  severe  labors,  innu- 
merable privations,  and  serene  martyrdom."*  Mr.  Hamilton 
also,  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  more  violent  and  prejudiced  than 
even  most  of  his  order,  seems  astonished  at  his  own  confession, 
that  "  some  of  their  converts  appear  to  have  been  exemplary 
Christians,"  and  that  "  on  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  they  are 
clear;  while  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  and  redemption  by  Christ  are  fully  8tated."f 
Yet  Mr.  Gutzlatf  could  aifect  to  doubt  whether  Ricci  "  dedicated 
his  labors  to  the  Blessed  Redeemer.":}: 

A  few  pages  further  on,  forgetting  what  he  had  just  said, 
Mr.  Gutzlatf  notices  a  modern  Catholic  bishop,  Monseigneur  de 
Saint  Martin,  who,  as  he  says,  "  testified  to  Jesus  Christ  before 
the  mandarins — a  noble  testimony  worthy  to  be  recorded."  In 
another  place  he  relates,  that  "while  the  missionaries  held  assem- 
blies, and  instituted  congregations,  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
they  had  also  assemblies  where  the  most  fervent  Christians 
meditated  upon  the  death  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour."§  We 
shall  see  presently  how  many  such  assemblies  Mr.  Gutzlatf  and 
his  friends  succeeded  in  forming. 

There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  Mr.  GutzlafTs  writings,— 
at  one  time  arrogant  and  boastful,  at  another  almost  abject, 
— which  makes  it  difficult  to  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  his 
words.  "  Probably  few  men,"  says  the  Chinese  interpreter  to 
II.  M.  Civil  Service,  "have  excelled  Dr.  Gutzlaff  in  the  capacity 
for  rapidly  Inditing  sentences  containing  a  number  of  propo- 
sitions not  one  of  which  should  be  correct.  In  fact,  all  Iuh 
labors  are  characterized  by  superficiality."!  At  one  moment 
he  sneers  at  the  Catiiolic  missionaries  fcr  "  propagating  tlie 
legends  of  saints,"  and  at  another  lauds  their  sublime  confes- 
sions before  the  tribunals ;  in  one  page  he  reproaches  them  for 
not  pr(  '-hing  Christ,  though  they  preached  Him  only,  and  in 
the  next  he  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Nestorians,  who  made  void 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  against  what  he  calls  the 

♦  Travels,  Sic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  225. 

I  GhiiKi  and  the  G/dnene  Mixmn,  p.  IB. 

I  An  oinciiil  of  tlu!  jirovinco  of  Kwang-tiinj?  reportod  to  the  emporor  in  1851, 
tliut  he  had  coliirtwl  from  ('atholic  nativ(!s  "  books  coi)k'd  in  ourl'hincse  char- 
uctiT,  w/iirh  were  all  about  Ji'^iUH.  JtisuHwas  tho  p«rHon  who  was  nailed  on  the 
croKH." — Qiiotiul  by  (Jonunnndcr  Hriniv  The  Taepiiif/  Itehellion,  ch.  iv.,  j».  94. 

^  Jouri.al  of  Three  Voyaaex  along  the  Coast  of  China,  p.  'MH. 

I  The  Chinese  and  their  Jiebellion,  ch.  xviil.,  p.  ;i7(i. 
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"cold-hearted  orthodoxy"  of  the  Fathers  of  Ephesus.  Yet 
Mr.  Giitzlaif  was  eminent  amongst  the  Protestant  missionaries 
of  China,  and  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  him,  both  for  the  sake 
of  his  evidence,  and  also  as  a  conspicuous  specimen  of  a 
preacher  of  Protestantism  to  the  heathen. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  travelled  more  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and 
boasted  of  it;  but  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  evidently  appreciated 
him,  says :  "  To  pour  anntially  millions  of  tracts  along  the  same 
line  of  coast ;  to  go  in  face  of  prohibitory  edicts,  and  only  as 
protected  by  cannon ;  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  both  tracts 
and  voyage,  while  so  many  of  the  books  are  yet  scarcely  intel- 
ligible, is  at  best  but  a  very  imperfect  mode  of  conducting  a 
mission."  And  again  he  says :  "  Mr.  Gutzlaff's  usefulness  can 
extend  little  beyond  his  study  and  his  scholars."*  Like  Mor- 
rison, he  was  a  private  tutor  as  well  as  a  missionary,  until  he 
abandoned  both  callings  for  a  more  remunerative  profession. 

Sometimes,  we  have  said,  Mr.  Gutzlatf  could  use  humble 
words.  Here  is  an  example :  "  Protestants  have  been  anxious 
to  occupy  the  outposts,  rather  than  to  enter  the  Chinese  em- 
pire." He  does  not  tell  us  why  they  displayed  an  anxiety  so 
unusual  in  Christian  missionaries,  but  he  adds,  "in  the  outer 
settlements,  where  the  missionaries  were  at  liberty  to  act,  they 
have  established  schools,  &c.  .  .  .  Yet  the  grand  work  of 
evangelizing  China  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced  in 
earnest."  And  again:  "There  are  ten  native  converts,  truly 
a  small  number  !"f  But  such  modesty  was  unusual  with  him, 
and  ho  desires  the  world  to  understand,  that  if  he  and  his 
friends  have  completely  failed  in  China,  they  have  been  much 
more  successful  in  Siam.  lie  hoped,  perliaps,  that  no  one 
would  know  any  thing  about  the  latter  country,  and  forgot  that 
Providence  has  its  own  witnesses.  Let  us  follow  liim  to  Siam. 
"  Of  the  various  individuals  mentioned  as  encouraging  in  the 
public  journals  of  Messrs.  Gutzlatf  and  Tomlin,"  says  Mr.  Mal- 
colm, who  fortunately  visited  Siam,  "  none  ham  continued  so.":}; 
The  Protestant  missionaries,  said  Dr.  Ku8chenl>ergor  a  little 
later,  "  are  toiling  in  a  cause  the  success  of  which  appears  to 
be  almost  hopeless."§  Mr.  Abeel,  after  protesting  against 
"those  favorable  but  false  conclusions  which  are  too  frequently 
deduced  from  missionary  iournals,"  confesses  of  the  pretended 
Protestant  converts  in  Siam,  "  there  were  no  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty for  concluding  that  any  had  been  renewed  in  the  spirit 


*  nareU,  &c..,  vol.  il.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  194. 

f  Ohina  Opined,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xv.,  p.  238. 

\  TmwlH,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  ii.,  j).  151). 

§  Voyage  Hound  the  World,  by  \V.  8.  Uu8ch«al)orger,  M.D.,  ch,  xxxi.,  p.  UIO. 
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of  their  minds."*  Long  after,  in  1842,  the  American  Board 
for  Foreign  Missions  unwillingly  confess,  that  "tlie  members 
have  utterly  failed  to  establish  a  permanent  school  among  the 
Siamese.''t  ^^^  then  comes  the  usual  contrast.  ]\!'  Craw- 
furd  admits  that,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  "  atholic 
Christians  of  Siam"  were  becoming  a  numerous  body.ij:  Dr. 
Richardson,  wlv  was  sent  thither  on  a  mission  by  the  Indian 
government,  speaks  with  honor  of  the  "highly  respectable 
men*'  by  whon.  the  Catholics  were  instructed  in  the  faith,  and 
adds,  that  beti'-'es  aie  native  Christians,  "there  are  fourteen  hun- 
dred Cochin-Chincse  Eoman  Catholics.''§  Mr.  Abeel  angrily 
describes  the  same  class  at  Batavia,  where  "  a  number  of  Cochin- 
Chinese,'"  he  sa}e,  "professed  the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  and 
evinced  a  degree  of  caution  and  bigotry  which  had  no  doubt 
been  ins})ired  by  their  calculating  leaders."  It  seems  that  these 
Chinese  confessors,  driven  by  persecution  from  their  own 
country,  rejected  his  tracts  with  contempt,  and  told  him,  as  he 
confesses,  in  answer  to  his  own  remark  that  Protestants  m?de 
no  converts, — "The  fault  is  in  your  doctrines ;  if  they  were  true, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  genuine  disciples.''!  Their  own  faith 
had  been  proved  under  sore  trial,  and  when  they  told  him 
to  his  face  that  there  were  "thousands  upon  thousands"'  of 
Catholics  in  their  own  country,  this  Protestant  teacher,  who 
could  not  so  much  as  induce  a  single  soul,  in  China,  Siani, 
Batavia,  or  anywhere  else,  even  to  listen  to  him.,  makes  this 
comment  on  the  religion  for  which  thei/  had  saerihced  all:  "If 
the  word  of  these  men  can  be  relied  on,  how  widely  prevalent 
must  be  its  errors,  and  how  anti-Christian  its  influence  in 
Cochin-Cliina!"'^[  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
that  inHuence,  as  respects  tiieir  instruction,  is  supplied  by 
Mr.  Finlayson,  who  was  much  struck  by  meeting  a  native 

*  Joumuil  of  a  Residence  in  CJdna,  by  Ki'V.  David  Abccl,  cli.  x.,  p.  234. 

f  Jieports,  )).  15!). 

I  Eiiibaufi/  to  iSiuw,  &c.,  ch.  vi.  p.  102. 

4^  ,/ouriiol  of  a  Mmioii.  to  the  Coast  of  Hinm,  ivk  Jourval  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  lieiif/dl,  viil.  ix.,  p.  2;J7. 

I  It  Ih  ni'C'Hstiry  to  rcKist  tho  tomptutlon,  wliich  wcurs  at  almost  every  pago, 
to  liiniiHli  illiit«tnUi(inH  oi'llie  real  cliuracter  ol'  ProteHtuiit  uiisKioiiaric.'-' and  of 
tlit^  Holi'iuii  nil  ndiu'ity  of  tlieir  biograplieiB  ;  but  on  tliifi  (Jiraision  we  uitiy  relax 
tlie  rule.  Mr.  Alieel,  a  mere  adventunr,  who  never  converted  a  mi'^U'  soul, 
i.n(l  could  only  revile  tlinse  wlio  did,  in  tliun  dcscrilied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vir- 
uiilye,  in  order  to  Hliniulate  tlie  waninf^f  interenl  of  Ida  countrymen,  and  aihact 
fr(!Mh  Huli.seriptionH  :  "  Splendid  worldly  triunipliH  <lld  not  mark  IiIh  way.  lint 
how  Hweel  the  thoiif^dit  that  from  far-distant  i)art8  of  tho  globe  the  Savioiir'H 
run^onll•d  onen  tihall  j^reet  thiw  faithful  miM^ionary  on  the  shoreH  of  lilc,  iiiid 
(•onvertcd  koiiIh  from  variouH  dinieH  bIuUI  be  crownw  of  hJH  rejoicing''  in  tliat 
day." — Jliot/ntp/iic(U  «S/r/c//( ,v  of  Dixlinguittluil  Amencan  Mimotiarics,  p.  241; 
wilted  by  II.  W,  i'iersuu,  M.A.  (1«52). 
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who  spoke  Latin  with  great  purity,  and  who  "had  received  his 
education  in  Siam,  in  the  Catholic  seminary."*  But  the  same 
influence  was  sometimes  manifested  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  still  more  offensive  to  Mr.  Abeel.  The  prime  minister  of 
Siam,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hugh  Murray,  having  visited  Eng- 
land towards  the  cl«jse  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  had  become 
a  Protestant  in  London,  but  the  diligence  of  the  missionaries 
at  Siam  brought  him  within  tlie  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church."f 
Lastly,  Mr.  Keale  declares,  that  "  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
tiiat  the  Siamese  readily  give  ear  to  the  Catholic  priest,  bound 
like  tlieir  own  in  bonds  of  perpetual  celibacy."  And  then  he 
gives  some  account  of  the  Protestant  missionai'ies,  to  the  num- 
ber of  "  seven  or  eight,  and  their  families,"  located  on  tiie  two 
banks  of  the  river  near  Bangkok.  '-'  The  missionaries  on  one 
side  were  at  warfare  with  those  on  the  opposite  bank  regarding 
certain  points  of  Cinirch  doctrine;  but  as  they  were  all  sup- 
ported by  one  society,  they  were  compelled  to  have  a  board 
meeting  once  a  month,  to  draw  up  reports,  and  send  in  their 
drafts  for  monthly  pay.":}: 

Captain  Laplace  also  remarked  during  his  stay  in  this  coun- 
try, that  "the  missionaries  establislied  in  Siam  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  disputing  with  one  another,  and  condemning  each 
other  to  eternal  tire."§ 

On  the  other  hand,  "  the  Catholic  Missionary  Society  at 
Bangkok,  when  I  was  there,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  "consisted  of  one 
bisliop  and  about  ten  French  priests,  besides  one  or  two  prose- 
lyte Chinese  priests.  Of  the  former  I  can  hardly  name  one 
tiuit  was  not  endowed  with  every  talent  that  strict  collegiate 
education  could  afford  ;  and  the  latter  were  useful,  because, 
besides  being  sincere  Christians,  they  possessed  the  power  of 
expounding  the  Scripiures  tr>  their  Chinese  brethren.  '||  And 
this  is  conlirmed  by  Mr.  Earl,  in  spite  of  "ooted  prejudice,  when 
he  says,  that  the  great  success  they  have  met  with  in  Cochin- 
China,  and  in  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
"their  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged," 
and  their  utter  indifl'erence  "  to  i)ecuniary  emolument."!  "The 
Catholic  missionaries,"  says  Sir  John  Bowring  in  1857 — it  is 
well  to  continue  the  testimony  to  the  latest  moment — "have 
certainly  always  exhibited  a  zeal,  a  patience,  a  devotion,  the  most 
perfect  and  persevering;"  ami  then,  after  noticing  that  there  are 
Bcvon  thousand  iind  lil'ty  Catholic  converts  in  Siam,  he  adds — 

*  Finhvyson's  Mimon  to  Sinm,  cli.  iii.,  ]>.  136. 
t  niscoeerics  in  Ania,  vol.  iii.,  book  5,  ch.  i.,  p.  233. 
\  Itr.vdeuce  in  8iani,  ch.  il.,  p.  84 

«^  Cdinpagne  de  0  ire  urn  navigation  de  la  frigate  VArtimm,  tome  iv.,  p.  117. 
iRiMi'Hi'e,  kv.,  p.  !{'.). 
\  Tim  Enatern  tii(i«,  oli.  xii.,  p.  894. 
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nearly  forty  years  after  Mr.  Gutzlaff 's  venturesome  aeeount  of  his 
own  and  hisfriend's  triumphs — "it  may  be  doubted  if  tliey  made 
a  single  convert  among  the  Siamese."*     We  have  followed  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  to  Siam,  and  the  excursion  has  not  been  nnijroii table. 
Preciboly  the  samo  evidence,  illustrating  the  sause  inviu  sable 
contrast,  might  be  i^iipplied  with  respect  to  Sinf.'ap"i  fi  and  F'ulo- 
Pinang.     At  the  lutter  place  we  hear,  in  1^52,  Ji  a  Catholic 
seminary,  wkh  "one  hundred  and  fifty  nat've  ocd'^siaFticul 
students;''  and  at  the  former  of  a  band  of  niipJonuiies  whose 
learning  and  virtues  are  recor'Uid  with  enthu.iasm,  even  by 
lay  writers.     Here  tlie  Abbe  Mruiduit  "lived  in  the  woods,  at 
Boukat-Tima,  in  the  mid^t  of  a  oKiijy  of  live  hundred  Chinese," 
whose  attachment  t'>  religion  and  to  it-  ministers  hud  only  be  in 
increased  by  suffering  and  exile.     Hero  tlu-.  Abbe  Issaiy  was 
the  ccanpanion  of  an  aged  Chinese  priei;!;,  who  was  frpon'ling  ids 
last  da vs  in  ministering  to  his  "numiroiii*  Christian  ^.c  intry- 
men   ':A.   8inga[iore."     "  Oh,  how  insignificant  are  we   all ! " 
exclairijs  at.  cye-witjjcss  of  their  labors,  "  travellers,  diplomat- 
ists, or  i  >!'!■■  uiar  agents,  in  comparison  with  these  missionaries! 
When  i  f  >iitempiated  so  much  abnegation  and  so  much  zeal, 
when  I  'aw  3on\e  going  forth  to  peek   ni'irtyrdom  in  China, 
ot.lieri?  pursuing  the  most  wretched  into  then-  huts  ...  I  was  no 
longer  surprised  that,  destitute  and  withoutaM,Mt'yhad  acquired 
an  influence  over  the  population  which  tiic  Anglican  clergy, 
with  their  wealth  and  their  aristocratic  habits,  could  not  obtain. 
Olhers  saw  it  as  well  as  mj'self,  gixaned  over  it,  but  dared  not 
utter  their  though ts."t     And  it  is  not  only  in  Siani  and  Batavia 
that  Catholic  Chinese  are  found  rivalliiiiJ:  in  devotion  and  forti- 
tude  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  their  own  land.     Even  in 
Japan  Mr.  Hodgson  met  Chinese  Catholics,  "who  had  a  large  col- 
lection of  Roman  Catholic  books,"  and  coiu'ago  enough  to  recom- 
mend them  openly  to  the  Japanese. J  Even  in  the  West  Indies  a 
Protestant  mmiste^  ingrily  records  that,  "  many  Cliinese  Coolies 
have  married  am.     ,  trie  Creoles,  and  ha»e  embraced  lioman- 
istn."§   It  is  cei'tainly  a  striking  fact,  that  while  Chinese  converts 
are  added  to  the  Church  in  so  many  foreign  lands,  and  every- 
where display    the  sam^  ardor  and   sincerity,  the  Protestant 
missionaries  despair  uf  co  "'orting  them  even  in  their  own. 

The  only  additional  passage  which  we  will  quote  from  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  is  one  which  supplies  its  own  connnent :  "  Wo  sincerely 
h()pe,"  he  says,  "that  henceforth  lioman  Catholic  missionaries 


*  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  vol.  i.,  cli.  xii.,  pp.  350,  371, 37C. 
I"  ^oil"U(  dans  I'Arehipd  Indien,  par  V.  Foiitanier,  Ancion  Consul  ii  Si 


pour,  Mciubro  Corruspondant  do  I'lnHtitut ;  ch.  xii.,  pp.  178-182  (IHrj^). 
\  IhMidnce  in.  Japan,  ch.  x.,  j).  2:21  (18(11). 
§  The  Went  f adieu,  by  Edward  li(!an  Underhill,  ch.  iii.,  p.  40  (18G2). 
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may  emulate  the  Protestants  in  preaching  Christ  crucified !" 
Such  was  the  parting  counsel  of  Mr.  GutzTaff  to  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Catholic  Church.     And  yet  the  man  who  gave  this 
advice,  and  bade  others  imitate  his  apostolic  zeal,  actually 
abandoned  for  a  more  lucrative  calling,  not  only  the  office,  but 
even  the  name  of  a  missionary.     "  For  some  years  before  his 
death,"  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Brown,  "Mr. Gutzlaff  had  ceased  to 
call  himself  a  missionary."*     He  found  it  more  profitable  to 
"  take  the  office  of  interpreter  to  the  English  commission,"  says 
Dr.  Williams,  "  at  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  pounds. "f     "'  He 
has  lost  much  of  his  influence  as  a  Christian  minister,"  says  the 
Re^^  Gustavus  Hn  3,  "  both  among  the  natives  and  foreigners. 
Report  affirms  that  he  has  fifteen  thousand  pounds  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  Australia,  which  he  has  accumulated  while  em- 
ployed as  a  missionary !";{:     But  he  seems  to  have  fallen  still 
lower.     "  Mr.  Gutzlaff  is  attaclied  to  the  personal  staff  of  the 
general  as  interpreter,"  says  a  British  officer  of  rank,  "  but  is, 
in  fact,  under  Sir  Hugh,  head  of  the  police."     And  even  in  this 
character  he  failed  ;  for  the  same  authority  tells  us,  that  on  an 
important  occasion,  "  Gutzlaft''8  information  proved  altogether 
falbe."§    Lastly,  having  failed  as  a  missionary  and  a  policeman, 
he  tried  his  hand  at  medicine,  but  always  with  the  same  result. 
"The   Chinese   eagerly  sought   his  prescriptions,"   says  Mr. 
Downing,  "  although  his  skill  was  of  the  most  moderate  char- 
acter."!    Such  was  the  celebrated  Protestant  missionary  who 
reproached  Ricci  for  not  serving  the  Redeemer,  and  admonished 
the  Catholic  evangelists  to  "  emulate"  his  zeal  for  Christ. 

Some  British  official  in  China  has  attempted  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  but  the  attempt  displays  more 
irony  than  reverence.  The  "Island  of  Gutzlaff,"  near  Chusan, 
we  are  informed  by  a  recent  traveller,  "  is  a  barren  rock."^ 


MB.   TOMLIN. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff's  friend  and  companion,  the  Reverend  J.  Tom- 
lin,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  next  claims  our  attention. 
As  we  are  relating  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  China,  we 
cannot  fairly  refuse  to  notice  any  of  its  more  prominent  agents. 
For  this  reason  we  will  hear  Mr.  Tomlin. 
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*  Hist.  Prop.  Chmtutnitt/,  vol,  iii.,  p.  371. 

(The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.,ch.  xix.,  p.  341. 
Life  on  the  Plains  <jf  the  Padfie,  ch.  xiii,,  p.  266. 
The  Lfut  Year  in  China,  by  a  Field  Officer,  Letter  xxi.,  p.  135. 
The  Fan  Qui  in  Chim,  byH.  Downing,  M.R.C.S.,  vol.  ii.,ch.  vii.,  p.  175. 
The  Times,  August  28, 1800. 
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The  missionary  career  of  this  Anglican  clergyman,  who  visited 
innumerable  places  in  the  East,  but  only  to  abandon  them  all 
in  turn,  is  not  unworthy  of  our  attention.  Batavia  first  re- 
ceived him ;  but  the  climate  was  trying,  and  still  more  the 
people,  so  he  p»'epared  his  baggage,  and  wrote  in  his  journal : 
*'  The  very  name  of  this  place  strikes  terror  into  the  iiearts  of 
most  Europeans,  so  that  few  missionaries  care  to  be  sent 
hither."*  Yet  a  lay  traveller  assures  us,  that  "  Batavia  de- 
serves not,  after  all,  the  bad  nnme  strangers  have  commonly 
given  to  it."t  From  Batavia,  Mr.  Tomlin  wandered  to  Singa- 
pore, thence  to  Siam,  thence  to  China,  thence  to  travel  with 
Gutzlatf,  and  finally  to  India,  doing  nothing  anywhere,  except 
distributing  thousands  of  Bibles  and  tracts,  whicli  nobody  read, 
or  could  read.  Yet  to  each  place  he  confidently  afiirms  that 
he  was  "called  by  the  Lord,  though  the  call  appears  only  to 
have  enjoined  a  flying  visit,  since  from  each  he  transferred 
himself  immediately  to  another.  Wherever  he  went  he  tells 
us  "  the  arm  oi  the  Lord  was  revealed  ;"  everywhere  also  "  the 
Lord  is  doing  wonderii;!  things,"  though  apparently  not  won- 
derful enough  to  induce  him  to  stay  to  contemplate  them.  He 
was  constantly  "  much  refreshed  in  his  labors ;"  and  though 
he  does  not  even  pretend  that  he  ever  made  a  solitary  Christian 
in  all  his  journeys,  he  is  able  to  report,  that  "the  abundant  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  rested  upon  our  humble  labois  in  the  medical 
departnient.":|: 

In  Siam  he  b.ired  a  certain  Hing,  for  adequate  recompense, 
to  assist  in  the  translations  of  which  he  tells  us  the  intelliwit 
sovereign  of  that  country  "could  make  neither  head  nor  tail;" 
and  which,  he  adds,  "  were  abused  and  torn  by  the  people,  and 
ridiculed  by  the  priests  on  account  of  their  blunders."  "The 
old  man  Hing,"  lie  relates,  "  pleases  us  much  ;  he  has  a  sound 
mind  and  inquisitive  spirit,  is  meek  and  tractable,  approving 
the  truth."  But  a  little  later  these  encouraging  hopes  "  were 
much  blighted,"  he  says,  for  they  discovered  that  their  inquisi- 
tive disciple  wished,  in  Mr.  Tomlin's  own  words,  "tu  make 
only  a  partial  covenant  with  llie  Lord,"  and  "  fell  into  loose 
habits,"  and  was  "impatient  of  the  n.straints  we  imposed  upon 
him,  especially  regarding  t!ie  Sabbath,"  and,  when  his  wages 
ceased,  "  at  last  resolved  to  leave  us."§ 

Another  of  tiiese  "  meek  and  tractable,"  because  highly 
salaried  converts,  by  name  Chaou-Bun,  after  "  writing  out 
copies  of  the  whole  New  Testament,"  unfortunately  relapsed 

*  MUmnary  Jovmals  and  Letters,  ch.  ii..  p.  31  (1844). 
t  Qerptnockcr,  Voyage  Round  the  World,  vol.  iii.,  p.  173. 
f  Ch.  vii.,  p.  180. 
§  Ch.  vii.,  p.  188. 
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"into  gross  darkness,  and  his  spirit  broke  forth  against  the 
truth,  and  he  despised  all  our  sacred  books." 

While  in  Siam,  Mr.  Tomlin  had  "a  Sabbath  Chinese  ser- 
vice," and  the  congregation,  he  says,  "  numbered  from  six  to 
eight  individuals,  who  cheerfully  attend."  They  had  reason  to 
be  cheerful,  for  they  never  received  such  wages  before  or  since. 
Bishop  Courvezy,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Siam,  one  of  the  French 
missionaries  whom  Mr.  Neal  visited  with  so  much  pleasure, 
gave  this  account,  in  1 838,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  at  Bangkok:  "They  print  and  distribute  tracts, 
but  do  not  make  a  single  proselyte.  By  distributing  medicines 
they  contrive  to  collect  together  a  certain  number  on  Sundays. 
The  way  tliey  manage  the  matter  is  as  follows:  All  who 
apply  for  remedies  on  the  Saturday  are  told  they  shall 
have  them,  if  they  come  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  following 
morning.  When  they  arrive  the  next  day,  the  ministers  have 
a  breakfast  ready  for  them,  after  which  they  receive  instruc- 
tions from  a  catecliist  who  is  still  a pagan,^^ — such  as  Hing,  or 
Chaou-Bun, — "they  say  some  prayers,  and  are  then  invited  to 
eat  again.  At  length  the  medicines  are  distributed,  when  they 
who  came  for  them  depart,  never  again  perhaps  to  make  their 
appearance.  I  have  received  these  details  from  two  Chinese, 
who  once  attended  the  meetings,  but  have  been  for  the  last  few 
months  fervent  Catholics."* 

Another  of  Mr.  Tomlin's  associates  in  Siam  was  "  the  young 
prince  La  Rat,"  to  whom  he  presented,  as  was  his  custom,  "  a 
pocket-bible ;"  a  gift  which  that  royal  youth  did  not  appre- 
ciate, being,  as  Mr,  Tomlin  records,  "  occupied  with  trifles,  yet 
he  may,  by  the  Lord's  blessing,  be  impressed  with  serious 
things" — an  eventuality  which  Mr.  Tomlin  did  not  stay  long 
enough  to  attest. 

Mr.  Tomlin  now  bade  farewell  to  Siam,  and  took  charge  of 
the  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca,  after  trying  Batavia, 
Singapore,  and  a  good  many  other  places,  and  always  with  the 
same  result.  At  each  change,  however,  he  says,  "  I  was  at 
liberty  to  enter  on  another  missionary  enterprise,  to  which  I 
felt  myself  called  in  the  Providence  of  God  ;"  and  then  he  took 
ship  from  Mahi(;ca  and  set  out  for  Calcutta.  The  number  of 
"ciills"  which  Mr.  Tomlin  received  was  very  considerable,  and 
would  have  bewildered  most  men,  for  they  seemed  to  contra- 
dict one  another;  and  as  the  various  places  to  which  they  invited 
him  lay  wide  apart,  he  must  have  consumed  a  large  part  of  his 
time  in  travelling  from  one  to  the  other ;  a  circumstance  which 
implies  the  absence  of  all  method  and  foresight,  and  obliges  us 
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to  conclude  that  "calls"  so  diverse  and  eccentric,  and  alwaiys 
leading  to  nothing,  came  from  another  source  than  that  to 
which  he  referred  them. 

However,  he  is  now  in  Calcutta,  and  we  may  hope  has  found 
a  resting-place  at  last.  But  his  wanderings  were  not  yet  ter- 
minated. In  Calcutta  his  children  "  became  sick,"  and  he  re- 
solved to  close  his  agitated  career  and  return  to  England.  The 
ship  in  which  he  embarked  caught  fire  in  the  Calcutta  river, 
but  the  passengers  were  promptly  rescued  by  another  vessel, 
of  which  "  the  captain  entreated  us  kindly;"  upon  which  Mr. 
Tomlin  and  his  friends  hastened  to  read  "  suitable  portions  of 
God's  word,"  and  especially  "  the  narrative  of  Paul's  shipwreck 
in  Acts  xvii."  And  then  he  had  another  "  call."  "TheLoi-d 
opened  a  way  for  proceeding  to  Cherrapungi ;"  and  Mr.  Gray, 
a  fellow-missionary,  "  considered  the  Lord  s  dealings  with  us 
very  remarkable,  and  thinks  I  have  a  very  distinct  call  from 
Him."  So  they  set  out  for  Cherrapungi ;  but  not  without 
first  reading  "second  and  third  chapters  of  Ezekiel,"  because 
they  contained  the  appropriate  words,  "  Son  of  man,  I  send 
thee  to  the  house  of  Israel."  But  the  Hindoos,  or  house  of 
Israel,  dwelling  at  Cherrapungi,  did  not  retain  him  long,  as  a 
new  "  call"  deprived  them  of  his  presence.  He  stayed  long 
enough,  however,  to  ascertain — and  it  was  the  only  discovery 
which  he  made  in  I.idia — that  "  the  great  foes  to  Christ  and 
His  gospel  are  the  Pope,  Mahomet,  and  Brahma ;"  and  that 
"the  Pope's  emissaries,"  whom  he  found  everywhere  doing  the 
work  which  he  everywhere  abandoned  as  hopeless,  "  are  com- 
ing forth  like  a  cloud  of  locusts."*  So  he  resolved  a  second 
time  to  quit  India,  after  having  "  sojourned,"  as  he  observes, 
"  like  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  many  years  in  the  East ;"  and  hav- 
ing accomplished  this  final  voyage,  and  reached  England  in 
safety,  had  the  satisfaction  to  know,  after  so  many  and  various 
wanderings,  that  he  had  at  last  received  a  true  "call." 


DR.    SMITH. 

We  have  now  made  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  most 
eminent  and  energetic  "  heralds"  of  Protestantism  in  Cliiim, 
whose  operations  had  already  consumed  thirty  years,  and 
exhausted  vast  sums  of  money,  but,  as  wc  have  seen  from  their 
own  testimony,  without  even  the  smallest  eftectupon  the  popu- 
lations of  Eastern  Asia.  Among  the  teachers  there  had  not  been 
a  solitary  martyr,  among  their  hearers  not  a  solitary  Christian. 
Let  us  continue  the  narrative  to  the  present  hour ;  and  our  next 

•  Ch.  iv.,  p.  370. 
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witness  is  an  authoritative  exponent  of  the  Anglican  religion, 
tlie  "  bishop"  whom  it  dispatched  to  recommend  its  claims  to 
the  people  of  China. 

Tlie  Kev.  George  Smith  was  originally  sent  to  these  regions 
"  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,"  and  has  written 
an  account  of  all  that  he  saw  and  did.  His  book  opens  with 
the  statement,  characteristic  of  the  noble  munificence  of  the 
English  people,  that  "  an  anonymous  donor  gave  six  thousand 
pounds  for  commencing  a  mission  in  China."  Alas  !  that  such 
a  gift,  and  many  more  like  it,  should  have  been  fruitlessly 
squandered,  not  in  promoting  the  honor  of  God  or  the  welfare 
of  the  heathen,  but  in  supporting  such  institutions  as  the 
Malacca  college,  or  paying  the  expenses  of  a  Gutzlaff  or  a 
Tomlin,  or  in  fees  to  pretended  converts  who  worshipped 
"  Jehovah"  while  it  lasted,  and  Buddha  when  it  was  spent. 
For  this  has  been  the  only  fruit  of  an  expenditure  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  missions.  The  agents  of  Prot- 
estantism have  sown,  but  have  not  reaped ;  they  have  planted, 
but  have  not  gathered  ;  "  the  grass  is  withered,  and  the  flower 
is  fallen,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Lt»rd  hath  blown  upon  it."* 

The  iirst  fact  which  we  will  borrow  from  Mr.  Smith  has 
reference  to  the  estimate  which  the  Chinese,  like  other  heathen 
nations,  have  formed  of  the  English  religion.  "  Perhaps  this 
English  doctrine,"  they  told  him,  "  may  be  very  good,  but  we 
wish  that  you  would  tirst  try  it  on  the  English  themselves,  for 
they  are  wicked  men.  When  this  doctrine  has  nmde  them 
better,  then  come  and  speak  to  U8."f  And  this  statement  is 
more  than  confirmed,  as  respects  even  the  teacliers  of  the 
doctrine,  by  Mr.  Sirr,  in  1 84:1) ;  by  whom  we  are  told,  that  "  to 
prove  the  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
heathens  by  the  lives  ot  the  missionaries  being  at  variance  with 
their  preaching,  the  common  expressions  made  use  of  with 
reference  to  them  are.  Lie-preaching  demls^X 

That  preachers  who  were  thus  appreciated  by  the  discerning 
pagans  sliould  fail  to  convert  them  can  hardly  surprise  us.  Some 
"converts,"  however,  they  made,  and  Mr.  Smith  will  tell  us  of 
what  sort.  At  Amoy,  he  says,  "  the  most  regular  attendants 
on  the  services" — not  one  of  whom,  he  admits,  had  even  been 
baptized — "  were,  from  their  situation  or  employ inent,  in  some 
niciisure  dependent  on  the  missionaries,  and  whose  sincerity 
might  on  that  account  be  exposed  to  6uspicion."§  Yet  it  was  of 
such  unbaptized  heathens,  attracted  only  by  gifts  and  bribes,  and 
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f  Visit  to  the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  by  Rev.  George  Smith,  M.A.,  p.  54. 
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always  ready  to  desert  the  moment  their  wajj^es  ccuv^d,  that  for 
many  years  the  missionaries  were  wont  to  report  as  follows  to 
the  societies  at  home,  who  relied  chiefly  upon  such  reports  to 
obtain  fresh  subscriptions:  "A  signal  blessing,"  says  one, 
"  has  attended  the  work  at  Amoy."  "  Our  meetings,"  writes 
another,  "  continue  to  be  attended  with  unabated  solemnity  and 
interest."*  "  So  mightily,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  1857,  with  intrepid  composure,  "  has 
the  Word  of  God  grown  and  prevailed  !" 

As  Amoy  was  formerly  represented  t)y  Protestant  missionai'y 
societies  as  the  solitary  exception  to  their  misadventures  in 
China,  it  may  be  well  to  suspend  for  a  moment  our  narrative, 
in  order  to  test  the  tidelity  of  their  reports. 

To  expose  this,  and  all  similar  inaccuracies,  of  which  we 
shall  detect  a  considerable  number  in  the  course  of  these  pages, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  a  little  industry  of  research. 
Whenever  we  hear  of  unwonted  missionary  successes  in  any 
paiticular  spot,  Ave  have  only  to  interrogate  l*i-otestant  travellers 
who  have  visited  it,  and  the  fiction  presently  collapses.  Here, 
then,  is  the  candid  testimony  of  men  actually  resident  in  China, 
who  were  themselves  engaged  in  the  work,  and  only  desired  to 
exaggerate  its  success.  The  iirst  writes  from  Amoy  itself,  and 
discloses  in  these  words  the  real  character  of  the  operations  in 
which  he  had  taken  part:  "  in  the  case  of  most  applicants  we 
Hnd  much  difticulty  in  deciding  whether  to  receive  them  or 
not."f  This  witness  evidently  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  the 
motive  of  the  applicants  was  exposed  to  suspicion. 

A  second  authority,  also  a  Protestant  minister,  but  only  a 
visitor  in  China,  and  therefore  peifectly  sincere  in  his  rejiort, 
pleasantly  declares  of  Protestant  converts  in  every  heathen  land, 
— he  had  visited  a  good  many, — "it  is  much  easier  to  get  them 
converted  than  it  is  to  keep  them  so.";}:  But  we  have  a  third 
testimony,  which  is  more  precise  and  minute,  and  which  will 
furnish  all  the  information  we  desire  to  obtain.  In  1850,  Dr. 
Ball,  an  American  Protestant,  who  was  not  only  the  intimate 
associate,  but  the  constant  guest  of  the  missionaries  at  Anioy. 
and  who  regularly  frequented  their  weekly  service,  though 
he  does  not  so  much  as  allude  throughotit  his  voluminous 
correspondence  to  their  gaining  even  a  solitary  convert,  makes 
'this  decisive  revelation  with  respect  to  Amoy  itself:  "The 
audience  numbered  about  a  dozen  !"§  Now,  as  at  least  one-half 
of  this  scanty  audience  were  probably  Europeans,  and  the  rest 

*  "jhinn  and  the  Missions  at  Amoy,  p.  45  (1854). 

I  I'ke  Chinese,  Missionnry  Gleaner,  vol.  i.,  p.  51. 

i  l{»;v.  <i.  llines,  Plains  of  the.  Pacific,  ch.  xv.,  p.  308. 

§  ItamUes  in  Eastern  Asia,  by  B.  L.  Ball,  M.D.,  ch.  xxxix.,  p.  320  (185C). 
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the  servants  or  paid  "dependants"  of  the  missionaries,  we  may 
at  length  appreciate  at  its  true  value  the  "  signal  blessing" 
which  had  accompan.ied  the  Protestant  sermons  at  Amoy,  as 
well  as  "  the  unabated  solemnity  and  interest"  with  which  they 
were  heard.  Mr.  Lockhart,  writing  iive  years  later,  not  only 
confesses  that  these  pretended  converts  were  '''"most  of  them 
patients'''  of  the  dispensary  over  which  he  presided,  with  every 
qualification  for  the  task,  but  quotes  the  admission  of  his 
coUeagne  Dr.  Hobson,  that  they  were  perfectly  "  indifferent" 
to  religion,  and  only  submitted  to  the  infliction  of  a  sermon, 
because  it  was  ingeniously  administered  together  with  the 
drugs  which  they  probably  considered  tlie  least  distasteful  of 
the  two.*  And  if  there  be  still  any  shadow  of  doubt  as  tn  the 
missionary  triumphs  in  Amoy,  where  Protestantism  "  grew  and 
prevailed  so  mightily,"  the  evidence  of  the  latest  Protestant 
writer  on  China  will  effectually  remove  it.  "  I  was  informed," 
says  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  1859,  "by  a  high  clerical  Protestant 
authority,  that,  out  of  the  mass  of  Protestant  converts  hitherto 
made,  there  were  only  five  whom  he  really  believed  to  be  sin- 
cere."f  Such,  by  their  own  confession,  was  the  result,  after 
80  many  years  of  enormous  expenditure,  of  all  the  Protestant 
attempts,  not  in  Amoy  only,  but  in  the  whole  Chinese  empire ; 
and  as  the  number  of  the  missionaries  was  two  hundred^  it 
follows,  by  the  testimony  of  this  "  high  clerical'  authority," 
unless  his  estimate  was  too  sanguine,  tliat  each  of  them  has 
succeeded  in  making  one-fortieth  part  of  a  convert  in  half  a 
century, — while  each  of  these  precarious  converts  has  proba- 
bly cost  England  and  America  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling. 

The  same  cases  which  occurred  at  Amoy,  where  a  few  pagan 
Chinese  were  willing  to  attend  the  Protestant  service  as  long  as 
they  were  paid  for  doing  so,  are  recorded  also  at  Hong-Kong, 
and  in  the  other  ports  which  Mr.  Smith  visited.  Thus  he  tells 
us  of  one  A-tah,  who  had  allowed  the  American  missionaries  to 
give  him  "  an  excellent  education,"  and  of  course  a  gratuitous 
one,  but  who  defrauded  them  at  last  of  the  equivalent  upon 
which  they  had  calculated,  in  the  shape  of  future  service  to  be 
rendered  to  them  by  their  accomplished  pupil.  "  A-tah  has 
recently  abandoned  the  missionaries  at  Hong-Kong,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  "and  connected  himself  with  the  mercantile  establish- 
ment of  Povvtinqua," — a  position  to  which,  no  doubt,  ho  had 
long  been  aspiring,  and  ft>r  which,  thanks  to  his  teachers,  he 
was  now  fully  qualified.  The  Americans  might  well  regret 
"the  ditficulty  and  disapp  intment,"  and  desire  some  better 

*  See  p.  304. 

f  Lord  Elgin's  Mission,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  254. 
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return  for  all  tliat  he  liad  cost  them ;  for  of  one  of  their  establish- 
ments we  are  told,  "  the  annual  expenses  of  the  missionaries  are 
eleven  thousand  dollars."*  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  "  the 
American  missionaries  in  China  represented  no  less  than  six 
missionary  societies ;"f  and  "up  to  1847,  the  number  sent  to 
China,  not  including  females,  was  already  one  kutidred  and 
Bixteen^X 

To  return  to  Amoy.     We  next  find  Mr.  Smith  in  communi- 
cation witii  a  certain  Ban  hea,  "  a  constant  visitor  of  the  mis- 
sionaiies,"  who,  he  says,  was  "  an  old  man,  who  was  formerly 
inclined  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  was  de 
terred  by  fear  of  persecution."    Ean-hea  seems  to  have  ui)der- 
stood  that  his  new  friends  were  not  likely  to  lead  him  into  such 
peril.     Morrison  used  to  say,  that  if  there  were  no  danger, 
"several  of  my  people  would  avow  their  belief  in  the  Gospel, — 
but  they  are  afraid.  §    And  Mr.  Lay,  an  American  missionary, 
considerately  excuses  their  hesitation.     "  I  acknowledge,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  subject  is  often  afraid  ;  and  no  marvel,  for  who, 
unless  he  were  animated  with  a  spirit  of  martyrdom,  would 
not  fear  the  hell  of  a  Chinese  prison,  or  the  revolting  tortures  of 
a  trial  T'll    Yet  in  this  very  city  of  Amoy,  where  the  Protestant 
missionaries   were   holding   tiieir   clandestine    meetings,   and 
whispering  to  their  timid  visitors  and  to  one  another  their  fears 
of  a  prison  and  a  trial,  the  Catholic  Chinese,  "animated,"  like 
the  primitive  Christians,  ''  with  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,"  were 
acting  as  Mr.  Smith  describes  in  the  following  words  :     "  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  numerous  in  some  districts  of  the  neigh- 
boring mainland.     The  French  ambassador  and  suite,  during 
their  recent  visit  to  Amoy,  vibited  a  village  about  forty  miles 
distant,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  j)opu)ation  were  Roman 
Catholics.  .  .  .  Ilis  Excellency  afterwards  spoke  of  his  heart  be- 
ing kindled  witii  religious  enthusiasm,  as  he  beheld  the  j<»joH8 
spectacle  of  the  inhabitants  coming  forth  with  crosses  and 
medals  hanging  on  their  bosoms.     About  five  hundred  jtorsons 
in  this  village,  and  the  same  number  in  some  neighboring  vil- 
lages, profes&ed  Christianity."     And  they  professed  it  openly, 
M'ithout  "fear  of  persecution;"  for  Mr.  Smith  adds,  that  they 
had  nearly  completed  a  chapel,  "  estimated  to  cost  eighteen 
hundred  dollars."'! 

Some  years  after  Mr.  Smith's  adventures,  the  Chinese  Chris- 


*  Colonial  Church  Chrouide,  vol.  v.,  390. 
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tians,  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  were  still  exliibiting  the 
same  instructive  contrast  which  produced  so  little  impression 
on  his  mind.  The  Abbe  Hue  has  given  examples  in  his  latest 
work,  which  are  suflficiently  curious  to  deserve  a  moment's 
attention,  especially  as  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  suitable 
commentary  upon  Mr.  Smith's  narrative.  At  Tching-tou-fou, 
a  capital  city,  a  young  man  "  threw  himself  on  his  knees"  be- 
fore the  Abbe,  "  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  begged  his 
blessing."  "Such  an  act,"  says  this  celebrated  missionary, 
"  in  presence  of  the  bonzes,  and  a  crowd  of  curious  witnesses, 
testified  a  lively  faith  and  remarkable  courage."  "  He  began 
to  tell  me,"  continues  M.  Hue,  "  without  the  least  restraint,  of 
the  numerous  Christians  in  the  capital,"  and  having  professed 
openly  his  faith,  proceeded  loudly  to  attack  "  the  idols  and 
superstition  of  the  bonzes."* 

In  another  city,  Tchao  and  his  family  behaved  with  such 
courage  in  his  presence,  "  that  even  the  mandarins  congratu- 
lated them ;"  and  at  the  departure  of  the  missionary,  ei\»\vd3 
of  the  Christians  assembled,  to  bid  him  farewell :  "  all  wore 
their  rosaries  round  their  necks,  threw  themselves  on  their 
knees,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  in  chorus  demanded  our 
blessing.  We  did  not  observe  that  this  religious  act  excited 
the  least  movement  of  hostility  or  raillery  among  the  heathens. 
They  maintained  a  respectful  silence,  and  contented  themselves 
with  saying:  'these  are  the  Christians,  who  are  asking  the 
chiefs  of  their  religion  to  obtain  happiness  for  them  from 
Heaven.' "  On  another  occa-ion,  in  the  province  of  Su-tehuen, 
he  saw  "a  great  number  of  (  iiristians  going  in  procession,  ivith 
banners  Jlyiny,  to  celebrate  a  festival  in  a  neighboring  vill;ige."f 
Such  was  tlu)  conduct  of  Catholic  Chinese,  not  in  the  sea- 
port towns,  bat  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  (Smith,  to  whom  we  must  once  more  return,  saw  other 
"visitors"  at  Amoy,  who  consorted  with  his  colleagues,  but 
"had  not  yet  shown  any  decided  proof  of  a  change  of  heart." 
They  luii  "ceased  to  worship  idols,"  at  least  they  said  so,  "  but 
they  h^id  not  yet  generally  adopted  the  decided  course  of  ex- 
pollir,g  the  image  from  their  household."  And  accordingly, 
when  Mr.  Smith  told  a  Chinese  that  one  Ta-laou-yay  "  had 
put  away  his  idols,"  the  former  "called  him  an  old  liyj)()crite, 
and  asserted,  that  if  he  could  gain  admission  into  the  interior 
of  the  house,  he  doubted  not  that  wo  should  tind  the  i(lt;ls  in 
Boine  other  room."}  How  is  it  that  in  all  heathen  lands,  only 
the  vile  and  the  worthless  are  found  to  gravitate  towards  the 

■*  L'Entint'e  Chiiunx,  U>\m-  i.,  ch.  I.,  p.  !i9. 
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emissaries  of  Protestantism,  or  to  liold  intercourse  with  tliem ; 
while  they  who  are  tilled  with  noble  and  generous  thoughts, 
and  willing  to  manifest  them  in  action,  instinctively  ally  them- 
selves and  their  destiny  with  the  teachers  of  the  Catholic  faith? 
We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Smith  is  only  able  to  record  the  in- 
sensibility of  the  Chinese  to  the  invitations  and  caresses  of 
Protestantism,  except  as  an  occasion  of  gainful  traffic ;  but  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  their  appreciation  of 
teachers  of  anotiier  order.     Wherever  he  diDcted  his  steps,  by 
land  or  water,  he  was  met  by  the  unwelcome  apparition  of 
Catholic  converts.     lie  is  at  Sluing  hae,  wliere  Dr.  Hall  found, 
to  his  great  mortification,  only  "seven  or  eight  Chinese"  pen- 
sioners on  Protestant  bounty ;  tb.ough,  as  Mr.  Scarth  notices, 
there  were  missinnaries  of  every  sect,  "  Protestants,  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  Calviuistical  Seceders,  Baptists,  Sabbatarians,  etc."* 
Of  this  city,  Mr.  Sniith  says:  "In  the  city  and  neighborhood 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The  diocese  of  their  bishop  is  computed  to  contain 
about  /sixty  tJiousand  Ronuui   Catholic--^.''     \i  he  amuses  his 
leisure  by  inquiries  into  the  system  of  transporting  grain  in 
China,  he  learns  that  "of  the  six  thousand  junks  which  annually 
bring  down  the  grain  for  the  emperor  from  Tartary,  many  are 
manned  by  lloman  Catholic  sailors.''     lint  the  grace  of  conver- 
sion had  not  been  contined  to  men  who,  like  the  first  Apostles, 
had  passed  their  liv(,s  on  the  water;  and  who,  as  Monseigneur 
de  \\('^\\  a])ostolic  administrator  of  JS'ankin,  relates  in   IS-lIj, 
"direct  their  boats  hither  aJid  thither,  whei-ever  they  hope  to 
meet  a  minister  of  the  True  Ctod.     They  otteu  assemble  in  the 
evening,  to  the  number  of  twenty  barks,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  sing  in  choir  their  prayers,  which  always  conclude 
with   an   invocatl(*n   to  '  Mary  conceived  without  sin.'     Their 
prayers  must  ascend  as  an  agreeable  incense  to  the  Throne  of 
the  Lamb."     At  iSingpo,  the  Catholic  converts,  Mr.  Smith  tells 
us,  were  not  fishermen,  but  princi|)ally  belonged  to  the  middle 
class  of  tradesmen. '"f     In  this  (Mty,  wo  are  informed  by  Sir 
ilolin    Davis,  tlure  are  no  less  than   thirteen  Protestant  niis- 
siomiric'-s  ;"|  and  though  the  nnijoi-ity  of  the  inhabitants  are 
baivly  conscious  of  their  j)resenee,   except   as   disi)enherH  of 
meiiicine,  such  was  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that 
'•  the  year  LS-t^  witnessed  the  erection  of  a  church  without  difH- 
<!ulty   in  the  centre  of  the  town   (;f  Ningpo,  the  mandarins 
themselves  granting  the  ground  for  the  building."^ 

*  TiPiit^e  Y'mrnin  ChiiKt.ch.  viii.,  p.  yO. 
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A  little  later  Mi'.  Smith  is  in  tlie  province  of  Fokien,  in  the 
northern  part  of  which,  "  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  Foo-Ciiow,  there  is  a  Popish  Bishop,  a  Spaniard,  ninety 
years  of  age,  who  has  been  lifty  years  in  the  country.  Tliere 
is  also  a  Popish  college ;  and  the  Romish  converts  are  said  to 
he  more  numerous  than  the  Pagan  inhabitants  in  some  of  these 
districts,  so  that  they  are  too  powerful  to  become  the  victims 
of  persecution.*'* 

In  reading  this  narrative  by  such  a  writer,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  forcible  remark  of  the  Abbe  Faivre,  one  of  the  Lazarist 
missionaries  in  China.  "  Protestant  mirisions,"  he  observes, 
"will  not  have  been  altogether  without  result  in  tliese  coun- 
tries ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  will  have  proved  their  own 
complete  sterility  ;  and,  in  the  next,  the  Protestant  missionaries 
will  be  forced  to  render  this  testimony,  that  wherever  they 
have  been,  they  have  seen  the  Catholic  religion  established,  the 
faithful  full  of  fervor,  and  the  ranks  of  the  missionaries  con- 
tinually recruited. "t 

Sometimes  Mr.  Smith  comes  into  actual  contact  with  Chinese 
Christians,  and  he  is  always  careful  to  record  his  impression  of 
such  interviews.  He  is  in  a  boat  on  the  river  Min,  and  the 
crew,  who  probablj'  knew  nothing  of  the  character  of  their 
passenger,  "on  their  first  coming  on  board,  crossed  themselves 
repeatedly  on  the  foreh'—d,  cheeks,  and  breast,  after  the  most 
approved  Roman  Cat'  iic  fashion."  Their  religion  was  evi- 
dently a  reality,  and  th.ey  were  "  not  ashamed  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ;"  but  this  was  not  the  reflecti(»n  which  their  Ciiristian 
behavior  excited  in  Mr.  Smith.  Presently  lie  meeta  "  about  a 
hundred  villagers,  and  finding  that  they  wr.-'i  principally  pro- 
fessors of  the  lloman  Catholic  religion,"  o'm  of  ins  party  took 
the  opportunity  of  informing  them,  that  t'.io  Mother  of  God 
"was  only  a  sinful  mortal  like  ourselves  !"'  upon  which  he  adds, 
"they  appeared  to  be  somewhat  staggered,  and  l.'oked  in  his 
face  as  if  incredulous  and  distrustf',  ,  "  Vet  that  signitieant 
look  had  no  lesson  for  Mr.  Smith  and  his  companions,  who 
were  perhaps  ignorant  that  the  very  Turks  reproach  Protesuvnts 
for  their  irreverence  towards  ller  whom  even  Maliometans 
honor  as  the  Motlier  of  Christ. | 

But  Mr.  Smith  Ii.mI  other  adventures  not  less  instructive  than 
this.  "  I  visited  a  (Jorean  junk,"  he  says,  ''  manned  by  lioinan 
Catholic  sailors,  and  lying  in  the  river  off  the  custonrhouse." 
The  captain  of  this  junk — which  had  crossed  the  broad  waters 
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of  the  Yellow  sea,  not  for  lucre,  but  from  a  motive  of  religion 
— had  lost  "  his  own  father  and  grandfather"  by  martyrdom. 
But  this  had  not  daunted  him,  nor  ids  Cliristian  crew  ;  and  Mr. 
Smith  tells  us  that  "  their  only  object  in  making  so  long  and 
perilous  a  voyage  was  to  obtain  a  bishop  for  Corea,  whom  they 
would  carry  back  in  their  junk."  For  months  they  had  been 
at  anchor  alongside  that  custom-liouse,  answering  the  inquisitive 
demands  of  the  officials  with  such  pretexts  as  their  ingenuity 
could  devise,  and  patiently  waiting,  at  the  sacrifice  of  time, 
and  braving  the  perils  of  discovery,  till  God  should  bring  their 
bishop  to  them.  To  these  fearless  Christians,  Mr.  StTiith, 
unmindful  that  he  stood  in  pi-esence  of  a  company  of  confessors 
with  whom  religion  was  the  chief  concern  of  life,  presented  a 
number  of  his  books ;  but  witliin  an  hour  they  had  detected 
their  real  nature,  and  came  ''  to  return  tlie  whole  of  tiie  books, 
and  to  decline  the  present  from  me."  It  is  satisfactory  to  know, 
on  Mr.  Smith's  authority,  that  at  last  "  tliey  accomplislied  uie 
object  of  their  visit,  and  took  back  a  bishop  and  three  priests. 
The  bisiiop  had  already  been  seven  years  a  missionary  in  one 
of  the  interior  provinces  :"* — and  now  he  was  on  his  way, 
escorted  by  the  children  of  martyrs,  to  shed  his  own  blood 
whenever  God  should  require  the  eacrifice.  To  him  it  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Smith  ventured  to  offer  any  books. 

But  liis  stock  was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  he  was  not  easily 
discouraged.  To  a  Buddhist  priest,  ho  says,  "  I  gave  a  tract, 
whicli  he  was  unable  to  read,  and  which  I  received  again." 
Others  retained  his  presents,  but  "  not  one  of  them,"  he  says, 
"could  read,"  which  must  have  diminished  their  vahie.  And 
then  he  crossed  the  stream  and  "landed  on  the  south  sidv  f 
the  river,  but  found  mme  of  the  villagers  able  to  read.  I 
ascertained,  however,  that  there  were  some  Roman  Catliolics 
who  were  able  to  read."    So  he  sent  them  some  of  his  tracts. 

Tiius  far  he  had  clung  to  the  coast,  like  all  his  brethren,  and 
scattered  tracts  as  he  went;  but  accustomed  now  to  see  (Chinese 
faces, he  gathers  courage,  and  boldly  determines  upon  "a  trip 
into  the  interior."  It  is  true  that  what  he  calls  going  to  the 
interior  was  simply  an  excursion  of  a  few  miles  in  a  boat,  on  a 
river  not  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  that  it  recpiired  no  greater 
temerity  than  a  Frenchinan  would  display  who  should  venture 
in  a  steamer  from  London  Bridge  to  Richmond.  Of  course  the 
object  of  the  jouriK'V  was  to  distribute  tracts,  which  the])eopIe 
could  not  read,  and  whi(!h  his  own  friends  have  told  us  were 
not  W(»rth  reading  if  they  could.  The  expedition  starts,  not 
without  a  quickening  of  the  pulse  at  the  possible  perils  of  the 
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voyage.  Both  shores  are  carefully  scanned,  and  the  rowers  duly 
prepared  for  a  backward  move  in  case  of  sudden  emergencies. 
Mr.  Smith  directs  his  anxious  glance  on  every  side,  book  in 
hand,  when  at  length  an  object  strikes  his  eye.  "Watching 
my  opportunity,"  he  says, — and  we  almost  share  his  emotion, — 
"t  folded  up  the  book,  and  .  .  .  threw  it  safely  on  the  dry 
hanky ^  Tliis  daring  feat  accom])lished,  the  bold  missionary 
and  his  companions,  smiling  perhaps  at  their  own  courage, 
hurried  back  to  the  neighboring  town. 

This  was  Mr.  Smith's  plan  for  the  conversion  of  China.  It 
was  not  successful,  perhaps  because  it  was  so  entirely  new. 
Neither  St.  Paul  nor  St.  Barnabas,  so  far  as  we  know,  were 
much  given  to  the  distribution  of  tracts,  nor  did  they  spend 
their  days  in  rowing  along  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  or  the 
Adriatic,  looking  for  "  dry  banks"  on  which  to  deposit  their 
message  to  the  heathen.  They  delivered  it  themselves,  heed- 
ing neither  stripes,  nor  imprisonment,  nor  death,  but  rejoicing 
that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake ;  a 
mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel  which  Catliolic  missionaries 
have  always  imitated,  not  in  China  alone,  but,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  every  region  of  the  earth. 

We  miglit  now,  not  unwillingly,  turn  from  Mr.  Smith  to 
other  witnesses,  who  claim  at  least  a  moment's  attenti(ji),  but 
that  he  has  reappeared,  in  a  new  form,  on  the  scenes  whicli  we 
have  just  visited.  In  1858  we  hear  of  Ir'm  again,  and  this  time 
not  as  the  agent  of  a  missionary  society,  but  as  an  Anglican 
bishop  in  China.  The  lapse  of  years  has  not  much  altered  his 
views  on  either  of  the  subjects  which  he  had  previously 
handled — the  Cliinese,  or  the  (Jatholics.  lie  has  not  begun  to 
convert  the  one,  nor  ceased  to  hate  the  other.  Long  years 
before,  he  had  declared,  that  he  preferred  even  the  Mahometans 
of  China  to  the  Catholics.  "I  always  felt  t  sympathy,"  he 
said,  "  with  the  poor  dispersed  disciplcjs  of  Islam  in  this  pagan 
wild,  and  regarded  their  denunciation  of  idols,  and  their 
worship  of  one  God,  as  a  comparative  ap])roximation  to  our 
own  )'di(ji()'n^^'\ — the  comparison  being  with  the  religion  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  St.  Anselm,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Dr. 
Smith  prefers  the  disciples  of  Ali  and  Omar,  who  blaspheme 
Christ,  to  the  children  of  St.  Vrancis  and  St.  Bernard,  who 
adore  Ilim.     And  he  is  the  same  in  1858  as  he  v^as  in  1844. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  of  the  former  year,  he  wrote  from 
Shang-hue  to  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterl)ury  :"  '*  I  confess," 
he  saui,  "  that  I  hav*-  gathered  less()n8  of  moderate  expectation 
from  the  friiitlessneiw*  of  my  past  appeals  for  help.     In  the  tenth 
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year  of  my  episcopate  I  behold  but  few  signs  of  any  great  and 
sustained  movement  of  our  Churcli  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
Chinese  race.  .  .  .  As  to  missions  of  our  Church  among  the 
Chinese,  after  fourteen  years  since  my  first  landing  on  these 
shores,  I  still  see  (with  one  exception)" — we  have  seen  what 
the  exception  was  worth — "  but  little  progress  made,  and  but 
inconsiderable  results  achieved."  There  is  much  more  in  the 
letter,  which  we  need  not  quote,  because  it  was  thus  appreciated 
on  tlie  spot  by  a  Protestant  writer,  in  the  IIong-Kong  Jiegister* 
"We  cannot  but  regret  tiie  tone  of  jealousy  with  regard  to  his 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  that  pervades  his  letter.  It  is  not 
by  indications  of  a  sectarian  spirit  such  as  this  that  the  cause 
of  true  religioii  and  Christianity  is  to  be  advanced  in  China. 
.  .  .  Tlieir  zeal  is  equal,  their  self  devotion  in  many  instances 
far  gr^-^tf^r,  and  yet,  because  they  do  nvU  agree  with  the  Bishop 
of  Victoria,  or  own  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  they  are  to  be 
looked  on  as  dangerous  foes !  Writing  such  as  this  is  not  only 
unfair,  but  it  is  dangerous." 

And  tiiis  estimate  of  tlie  Anglican  bishop  seems  to  be  general 
among  such  of  iiis  co-religionists  as  have  enjoyed  opportunities 
of  judging  him.  ''The  conduct  of  the  bishop,"  says  the  Hong- 
Kong  Ddily  I^resfi,  in  the  thirteenth  yeai  (^^  his  episcopute, 
"is  most  reprehensible.  For  the  last  three  years  we  feel  sure 
he  has  not  done  two  months'  work  in  his  diocese,  lie  draws 
his  stipend  in  consideration  of  the  jiertbrniance  of  spi-citied 
duties :  those  duties  iie  neglects  for  other  vocations  which  are 
more  lucrative  or  agreeable,  aiid  we  will  defy  him  to  rtjconcilc 
his  conduct  to  common  honesty,  to  say  nothing  about  his 
duties  us  a  bishop. "f 


DR.    BKHKLUKrai. 

Perhaps  we  miglit  have  fitly  concluded  this  narrative  with 
the  story  of  Dr.  Smith,  which  illustrates  so  effectively  the 
nature  of  Anglicanism,  but  one  more  example  sliall  be  luided, 
because  it  w';[  ser^'o  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  us  to  a 
new  scene,  a.  d  ot  completing  the  tale  to  the  year  IHiii*  For 
several  years  Dr.  Bettolhei  riipi-esented  an  English  society 
among  the  mild  inhabitants  of  Loo-Choo.  The  ingenmry  of 
this  amiable  people  lind  been  exhausted  in  attempts  to  drive 
him  away  by  gentle  means.  "Tlu;  Loo-<  hooahs,"  we  are  told, 
"had  tried  every  way  to  get  rid  of  him;  they  had  addressed, 
through  tlie  Chinese,  to  the  English  minister,  Lord  Palmerstoii, 
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remonstrances  against  the  mission,  which  invariably  closed  with 
the  petition  that  he  would  remove  Bettelheim.  They  urged 
with  much  energy,  that  a  missionary  should  leave  a  country 
when  his  presence  was  not  agreeable  to  its  people."*  But  Dr. 
Bettelheim,  who  was  in  no  danger,  and  received  his  salary 
punctually,  would  no.  go.  In  vain  the  courteous  police  of  Loo- 
Choo  collected  the  tracts  which  he  distributed  every  night,  and 
brought  them  to  him,  tied  up  in  neat  parcels,  every  morning. 
But  tliey  put  him  to  flight  at  last.  "  After  eight  or  nine  years 
of  the  unequal  strife.  Dr.  Bettelheim  sought  for  a  time  quieter 
scenes  and  more  propitious  circumstances  in  Europe."t  He 
was  replaced  by  the  Rev.  E.  11.  Morton,  "  as  spiritual  teacher 
to  a  people  who  are  about  as  well  prepared  to  receive  Chris- 
tianitj'  as  they  were  when  his  predecessor  went  among  them." 
Mr.  Morton,  however,  speedily  retired,  *'  Dr.  Bettelheim  has 
not  since  returned,  and  probably  the  mission  will  not  for  the 
present  be  resumed."  In  1862,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
still  speak  of  "  the  late  Loo-Choo  Missionary  Committee,"  and 
of  trying  again  wiien  "  the  way  shall  appear  providentially 
opened.":(: 
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TESTIMONY   OF    PROTESTANT   TRAVELLERS. 

We  have  now  perhaps  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  fortunes  of 
Protestantism  in  China,  as  revealed  by  its  uiost  conspicuous 
agents,  from  1816  to  1862  ;  and  if  we  still  multiply  evidence 
which  may  seem  supei-fluous,  it  is  because  each  fre.sh  witness 
attests  sotne  special  feature  of  the  contrast  which  all  detect  and 
proclaim.  Some  record  with  involuntary  admiration  the  con- 
tinual progress  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  their  fortitude  and 
self-denial,  and  the  fervor  of  their  flocks ;  others,  in  spite  of 
tiieir  religious  sympathies,  speak  witii  eonteii'pt  or  indignation 
of  their  Protestant  contemporaries,  and  disclose  without  hesita- 
tion the  true  cliaracter  of  their  followers.  Let  us  hear  n  few 
witnesses  of  both  classes,  before  we  pass  to  the  same  order  of 
%cts  in  other  lands. 

i.i  1858,  Mr.  Minturn,  an  nrdent  American  Protestant,  was 
Btriick  by  ''the  earnestness  with  which  a  numerous  congrega- 
tinn  of  Chinese  chanted  the  responses  in  the  Ilomish  catliedral 
at  Slian<;-liae;"$:5  while  Mr.  D'Ewes,  almost  at  the  same  dat«%  and 


*  The.  Japan  Expedition,  by  J.  W.  Spalding,  IJ.  S.  Steam  Frigate  "MissiB- 
sippi,"  oil.  vii.,  p.  li;j;  ch.  xiv.,  p.  !i;57. 

f  Tin:  Mi'd'cal  Minfioiiari/  iii,  G/ti>'«,  by  Wm.  Lockhart,  F.R.C.S.,  ch.  xil., 
p.  ;!5(;(iH(ii). 

I  lli>,>rt  of  C.  M.  Honda,  V-  !«  (i5^«~)- 

^  Friiiii  iVt'tt  York  to  Ddid,  cJi.  iii.,  p.  31J. 
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Mr.  Oliphant  a  little  later,  thus  contrasted  the  two  classes  of 
missionaries,  and  their  works,  in  the  same  city :  "  There  is," 
says  Mr.  D'Ewes,  "  hoth  an  American  and  English  school  for 
the  education  of  Chinese  ciiildren,  but,  I  iiear,  not  very  well 
attended,  nor  could  I  discover  any  traces  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionary labor  in  the  interior."  And  then  he  continues  thus : 
''By  far  the  most  extraordinary  establishments  I  saw  at  Shang- 

hae,  were  two  Jesuit  colleges Nothing  can  exceed  the 

order  and  regularitj',  and  apparent  harmony,  with  wiiich  these 
extensive  establishments  are  carried  on."  Tlie  Fathers  taught, 
he  adds,  "  sculptui'e,  painting,  music,  languages,  tfcc,  and  evi- 
dently by  able  and  distinguished  jnastei-s.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  even  a  smattering 
of  the  Chinese  language,  and  how  very  few  Europeans  amongst 
the  connnercial  class,  and  even  amongst  our  own  missionaries 
and  di})lomatists,  arrive  at  any  thing  like  proliciency,  the  self- 
denying  hard  labor  and  study  (jf  these  priests  is  truly  wonder- 
ful. The  pupils  appeared  happy,  and  proud  of  their  occupa- 
tions, and  fur  more  intelligent  than  the  generality  of  Chinese 
we  met  with."* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Olipliant  says  of  the  Protestant 
schools  in  the  same  j)lace,  "  ihe  children  are  taught  onl}  the 
most  rudimentary  works  in  their  own  classics.  Their  education 
seems  likely,  therefore,  to  be  of  little  service  to  them,  either 
anmnirst  their  own  countrvmcn  or  foreigners. "f 

Bur  if  ]\[r.  Olipliant,  who  [  as  apparently  no  sympathy  with 
Cyatholicri,  agrees  with  Mr.  D'Ewes  in  his  e.-timate  of  these 
Protestant  institutions,  he  thus  describes  another  Catholic  col- 
lege, about  twelve  miles  tVom  the  city  of  Shang-hae,  where  he 
found  "eighty  young  \\\qv.  and  boys  in  the  several  school-rooms, 
deep  in  tlie  study  of  the  classics  and  pt)lite  learning  of  the 

C^hinese The  mission  was  altnost  entirely  conducted  by 

Jesuits.  The  best  possible  understanding  eviilently  subsisted 
between  them  and  their  pupils,  whose  countenances  all  bore 
evidence  of  happiness  and  contentment.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  were  devoted  to 
work  or  religious  exercises,  the  establishment  was  kept  scrujjn- 
lously  clean  \  the  dormitories  were  mod<;ls  of  neatness ;  so  that 
Inibits  foreign  to  the  Chinese  domestic  character  were  being  in- 
stilled into  the  inmates. ":|: 

In  18(52,  we  hear  once  more  of  this  college  from  an  Angliciui 
chaplain,  who  could  not  ciuiceal  his  reluctant  admiration^  but 


*  China,  kv.,  by  J.  D'Ewes,  Esq.,  c.h.  viii,,  p.  281. 
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who  laments  that  the  Anglican  mission  at  Shang-hae  "  is  not 
in  a  more  flourisliing  condition."  The  latter,  he  says,  is  inferior 
even  to  the  American  ;  to  which,  howevei",  lie  does  not  attribute 
even  a  solitary  convert.  Indeed,  this  gentleman's  volume  is  so 
remarkable  for  the  total  absence  of  religious  allusions,  that  lie 
offers  a  kind  of  apology  for  saying  nothing  "  of  my  own  de- 
partment."* His  readers  will  probably  infer  that  he  found 
nothing  to  say. 

The  Marquis  de  Moges,  who  accompanied  the  Baron  Gros  in 
his  lirst  embassy  to  Ciiina,  visited  the  same  college, — at  Zi-ka- 
wei, — and  found  "  nearly  one  hundred  pupils,"'  in  an  institu- 
tion "  far  from  all  European  aid,"  but  which,  he  t^ay.'^.  was  often 
visited  by  mandarins,  one  of  whom  "  forwarded  to  Pekin,  to  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  the  compositions  of  smie 
of  the  elder  scholars,  which  were  returned  with  corrections  and 
must  encoui'aging  remarks. ''f  M.  de  Keroulee  also,  at  a  still 
later  period,  speaks  of  meeting  a  pupil  of  the  Pere  Delamarre, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  French  language,  spoke  Latin  with  a 
precision  and  fluency  which  excited  the  admiration  of  men 
educated  in  the  colleges  of  France.:}: 

Mr.  Oliphant's  experience  seems  to  have  been  everywhere 
of  the  same  chai-acter.  lie  goes  to  the  Catholic  mission  at 
Chiisan,  and  there  a  Lazarist  Father  "  did  the  honors  of  the 
establishment  with  great  simplicity  and  cordiality.  We  in- 
spected his  industrial  farm,  cultivated  by  the  boys  of  the  school, 
a  clean  chubby-looking  set  of  little  fellows,  with  happy  smiling 
countenances,  very  dinerent  in  expression  from  that  uf  Chinese 
yoi'la   generally.     They   evidently    regarded    their    spiritual 

iiiasters  with  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude We 

afterwards  visited,  with  our  reverend  guide,  a  girl's  hospital  in 
tlic  town,  which  did  equal  credit  to  his  management  with  the 
rest  of  his  establishment." 

At  another  time  he  goes  to  the  "cathedral  at  Tonk-a-doo." 
"  Hero  one  side  of  the  spacious  area  was  tilled  by  a  large  at- 
tendance of  Chinese  female  converts,  whose  devout  demeanor 
testiiied  to  their  sincerity,  and  whose  neat,  and  occasionally 
handsome  costume,  and  pleasing  countenances,  formed  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  majority  of  the  fail*  sex  the  stranger 
meets  in  a  Chinese  town." 

At  Shang-hae,  he  says,  "  I  was  informed  that  the  Roman 
CatlioH(!  missions  can  boast  of  converts  even  among  the  man- 
liarins ;   while   numerous   instances  of  devotion,  and   acts  of 
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*  Umn  We  got  to  PeHu,  by  the  Rev.  li.  J.  L.  M'Ghee,  Chaplain  to  the  Forcett, 

eh.  iii..i>i).  41,42  (lH(!;i). 
f  Souronrn  d'uiie  Ambassade,  ch.  vii.,  p.  180. 
\  I'll  Voyage  d  Pikin,  pur  GeorgcB  de  Kt^rouldo.  ch.  iii.,  p.  SI)  iPavis,  IStJl). 
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private  dinrity  to  the  Tnissionaries  and  tlieir  converts,  were 
related.  l)otli  on  the  part  of  ihose  Chinese  who  were  membere 
of  tiie  Church,  and  of  tliose  M'lio  liad  merely  benelited  by  its 
institutions."  (  i  tlio  other  liand,  speakinf^'  vi'  the  results  of 
Protestant  education,  especially  at  Ilong-K*  i.g, — and  we  shall 
find  the  sann  characteristic  fact  in  every  other  country  of  the 
worlc'  he  ob^rves,  "in  too  many  instances  the  knowledge  they 
have  acquired  ordy  serves  to  increase  their  evil  influence.'''* 
And  this  statement  is  confirmed  in  the  number  of  the  ITonq- 
Kon<i  Daily  Prcss^  already  quoted:  "All  the  schemes  which 
have  been  hitherto  attempted,"  says  tiiat  journal,  "have  re- 
snlted  in  utter  failures.  English  education  has  been  given  to 
Chinese  youths  with  no  other  object  tiiat  we  could  see,  hut  to 
qualify  them  for  hyjyociites  or  for  sharpers.'''' 

Commander  Liridesay  Brine,  an  intelligent  British  officer, 
who  does  not  disguise  his  1  rotestant  sympathies,  observes  once 
more,  in  1862,  of  the  Catholic  school  attached  to  the  cathedral 
at  Shang-hae:  "I  found  the  children  at  their  lessons,  and  waa 
astonished  to  see  such  a  well-diessed,  bright-looking  set  of  boys, 
in  all  respects  far  superior  to  the  average  of  Cliinese  lads  met 
with  elsewhere;"  and  then  he  adds,  like  all  the  other  witnesses, 
"having  shortly  before  observed  the  children  of  the  Protestant 
schools  in  Ning-po,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  such  a  marked 
and  f'li'ifrahle  contrad,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  until 
made  ac^piainted  with  the  veiy  difierent  method  of  tuition  and 
Mlecliuii.'t 

Lei  us  hear  other  witnesses.  The  evidence  of  Colonel  Arniinc 
Mounuiin,  formerly  Adjutant-general  of  the  Forces  in  India, 
and  an  eager  advocate  of  Protestant  institutions,  though  cau- 
tiously mutilated  by  a  sensitive  editor,  is  only  rendered  more 
impressive  and  significant  by  that  unusual  j)rocess.  "Of  the 
English  missionai'ies,"  he  says,  "  T  know  nothing;"  and  then 
lie  added  a  statement  which  his  biographer  has  carefiUly  sup- 
pressed, but  the  substance  of  which  we  may  easily  infer  from 
the  words  which  follow  immediately  in  the  next  sentence  of 
his  letter:  '"'•But  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  China  to  wlmni, 
however  mistaken  in  their  belief,  we  cannot  refuse  ra^])ect, — 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, — men  who,  in  the  guise  of 
natives,  live  in  the  interior,  unknown  to  the  government,  in 
Iiourly  danger  of  their  lives,  subsisting  upon  the  precarious 
contributions  of  their  followers."! 

Mr.  Power,  a  gentleman  in  the  Bjitish  service,  traces,  in  1853, 

*  Narrative  of  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  p. 
230;  di.  ..  ii.,p.  2r)7 
+  2V(e  Taipihg  liebcllicm  in  Cliinn,  ch.  iii.,  pp.  53,  60. 
J  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Armine  Mountain,  C  li.,  ch,  viii.,  p.  212. 
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in  expressive  words,  the  same  contrast.  He  is  at  Koo-Lnng- 
Soo, — where  the  Anglican  niiseionaries,  as  we  shall  be  informed 
presently,  had  only  two  coji verts,  who  displayed  their  piety  by 
*'  running  oft'  with  the  communion  plat j," — and  he  writes  as 
follows :  "  The  worthy  Fathers  Zea  and  Aguilar  were  both  quite 
young  men,  but  in  devotion  to  their  duty,  in  true  Christian 
charity,  benevolence,  and  strong  religious  faith,  they  appeared 
to  me  to  surpass  any  men  I  ever  met  with,  they  were  so  forget- 
ful of  self,  and  so  full  of  pity  and  compassion  for  others."  And 
then  he  describes  the  Protestant  mi  ionaries:  "  TAf^y  are  not 
of  a  character  generally  to  have 
themselves  down  at  the  ports^  6 
forts,  and  confine  their  labors  t( 
of  tracts,  written  generally  in  V( 


man  sees  one  man  devoting  all  hit 


n  success.  They  settle 
'\  themselves  with  com- 
uUion  of  boxes  full 
ainese.  The  China- 
igics  to  the  one  purpose, 
and  that  an  unsellish  one;  sacrificing  comfort,  health,  society, 
all  that  can  make  life  desirable ;  the  other  comes  M'hen  he  can 
do  so  with  perfect  safety,  bringing  a  wife  and  family,  squab- 
bling for  the  best  houses,  higgling  for  wares,  and  provoking 
contempt  by  a  lazy  life."* 

It  might  seem  impossible  to  add  any  thing  to  such  a  picture, 
yet  another  Protestant,  a  member  of  an  English  university, 
has  contrived  to  do  so.  "When  in  China,"  says  Mr.  Sirr,  "  we 
are  grieved  to  our  heart's  core  to  see  the  servants  of  the  Romish 
Church  indefatigably  and  zealously  working,  making  cojiverts  of 
the  Chinese,  regarding  neither  ditticulties  nor  discouragement; 
while  too  many  Protestant  missionaries  occupy  their  time  in 
secular  pursuits,  trading  and  trafficking."  This,  he  observes, 
is  particularly  odious,  because  they  have  all  "  ample  salaries ;" 
and  he  goes  on  thus :  ''  Alas !  the  lives  of  many  missionaries, 
whom  we  have  seen  in  China,  and  elsewhere,  are  totally  foreign 
to  and  at  variance  with  their  sacred  calling,  much  of  their  time 
being  passed  in  attending  auctions,  buying  at  one  lu-ice,  and 
tnuisferring  their  purchase  to  a  native  at  an  advanced  rate,  al- 
though they  receive  a  handsome  allowance,  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  their  support.  .  .  .  The  conduct  of  many  missionaries 
is  most  unbecoming,  whether  considered  in  a  Christian  or  social 
view  ;"  and  then  he  adds,  from  his  own  observation,  that  even 
tiie  pagan  Chinese,  tilled  with  contempt  for  such  pretended 
teachers  of  religion,  connnonly  call  them  "  Lieprcaching 
dvv/Ls.^^\  Never,  probably,  were  so-called  "  mishionaries" 
thus  described  by  their  own  associates;  and  if  "•the  lirst 
herald"  of  Protestantism  in  China  had  but  a  feeble  claim  to 
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*  Residence  in  China,  cli.  xv.,  pp.  151,  157  U853). 
f  China  and  the  Chinese,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x.,  p.  21(i. 
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our  esteem,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  stinierous  succesiBors 
have  still  less. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  as  a  spednl  feettire  hi  the  history  of 
Protestant  missions,  that  the  lamt  fti^coiJUt  of  them  is  always 
the  worst.  In  the  year  1831,  flfler  Jjfllf  n,  century  of  barren 
toil  and  incalculable  expenditure,  t\m  I/ofi{/' Kong  i)aily  Presa^ 
a  journal  devoted  to  British  and  Fwtestant  interests,  thus  esti- 
mates both  the  missionaries  und  their  work.  After  a  candid 
admission,  recorded  in  tl»e  very  juldit  f»f  the  men  whom  he 
describes,  that  the  only  result  of  all  thdr  labors  was  hopeless 
failure,  this  English  writer  cofitJHMe*  tljUiJ  "Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  remedy  the  defect,  tJiey  are  too  conceited  to  admit 
it.  There  is  as  much  devotion  In  all  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries we  know  of  in  the  sotith  of  China  as  there  is  in  a 
bootjack.  Their  shameless  indifference  to  their  unscrupulous 
laches  is  really  incredible  to  thorn  who  ha/ve  not  witnessed  it. 
"We  have  tried  time  and  again  to  aronue  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  duties,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  tltey  are  dead  to  the  voic6 
of  truth,  and  are  content  to  eat  tl»e  bread  of  Idleness,  so  long  as 
they  possess  the  power  to  deeelve  the  patrons  who  maintain 
them.^' 

Yet  the  gentlemen  who  are  thtn*  described  by  those  who 
know  them  best  are  never  weary  eltlter  of  commending  their 
own  labors,  or  of  exposing  tl»elr  fntliity.  In  1862  the  Rev.  J. 
Burdon  informs  the  Cimrcli  Mlsslotmry  Society,^  that  at  Hang- 
Chow,  a  city  of  three  hundred  tlwuitand  inhabitants,  he  hired 
a  house,  with  the  "  consent  of  f l»e  authorities,"  and  began  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Tldrty-nltie  Articles.  Nobody  in- 
terfered with  him,  "inquirers  presented  tliemselves,"  they 
"  seemed  in  a  prepared  state  of  nijnd  to  lioar  and  accept  the 
Gospel,"  and  "  came  frequently  to  talk  about  the  truths  of 
God's  word."  But  the  usual  I'udleronw  climax  was  at  hand. 
"  I  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed  I  One  by  one  they  discon- 
tinued their  visits,  and  1  tear  tl>at  now  they  liave  lost  their  in- 
terest altogether,  if,  indeed,  tliey  ever  really  had  any."  Then 
he  tells  a  story,  in  the  usual  terms,  of  one  individual  "  becom- 
ing connected  with  Christianity,"  and  iinally,  "  tlie  removal  of 
the  missionaries,"  on  the  arrival  of  tlieir  former  disciples,  tlie 
Tae-pings,  terminates  the  tale, 

Lastly,  in  ]vS62,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  various  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  including  a  X*rotes(ant  clcrgymHu,  wiio  were 
members  of  the  scieniilic  expu'dlti  n  cotidiicted  by  Colonel 
Surel,  with  the  object  of  traclni 
western  frontier  of  China. 


ling  a  paf^iage  into  India  aeroB8  tlie 
These  wilnessoB,  who  prosecuted 
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their  long  journey,  including  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-Tsze, 
throughout  a  course  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  were  not  exempt 
from  the  usual  prejudices  of  their  countrymen.  But  they  were 
men  of  honor  and  of  cultivated  minds,  and  disdained  to  mis- 
represent the  facts  which  they  encountered,  not  without  surprise 
and  mortification,  wherever  they  set  foot  in  the  interior  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  Their  evidence  will  fitly  close  the  series 
which  commenced  forty  years  before  their  arrival  in  Cliina. 

They  are  already  far  up  the  Yang-Tsze,  when  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Tung-Yan  rapid  they  overtake  a  passenger  junk. 
"The  passengers,"  they  observe,  "were  a  high  mandarin  and 
his  family,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  Roman  Catholics."  In 
this  case  they  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  that  religion  has 
still,  as  of  old,  its  conquests  among  the  aristocracy  of  China. 

Presently  they  are  at  Wan,  and  here  they  find  matter  for 
still  graver  reflections.  "There  is  little  donbt,'^  says  one  of  the 
historians  of  the  expedition,  "  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
done  much  more  in  China  than  the  world  gives  them  credit  for, 
and  from  this  place  upwards  we  observed  numerous  Christians 
among  the  Chinese.  They  used  to  make  themselves  known  to 
us  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  number  of  Christians  in  the 
province  of  Sz'chuan  is  said  to  be  about  one  hundred  thousand. 
There  are  two  bishops,  and  we  had  subsequently  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  one  of  them,  as  well  as  two  of  his  priests,  and  my 
remembrance  of  them  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
missionaries  indeed." 

They  continue  their  journey  and  come  to  Hulin,  which  they 
find  "  to  be  almost  entirely  a  Roman  Catholic  village."  Tl>e 
inhabitants,  probably  assuming  their  European  visitors  to  be, 
like  tliemselves,  disciples  of  the  cross,  "  hurried  us  oft'  to  see  a 
place  of  worsiiip  which  they  had  lately  finished."  This  pious 
work  they  had  completed  in  the  face  of  persecution,  for  they 
related  "  the  shameful  treatmcit  they  had  received  from  the 
mandarins."  "This  was  only  one  of  the  many  instances  we 
witnessed,"  says  Dr.  Barton,  "of  the  good  tlie  Catholic  priests 
have  done  in  China,  while  throughout  our  journey  we  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  Protestant." 

At  Chung,  "  some  more  Roman  Catholics  visited  us  here, 
continuing  to  come  over  in  boats  from  the  town  till  a  lute  hour 
....  They  stated  that  the  mandarins  had  persecuted  them  and 
burnt  their  church."  It  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  since 
persecution  first  began  in  this  very  region,  and  wo  have  here 
Protestant  testimony  to  the  results  of  the  long  conflict. 

It  was  the  habitual  contemjjlation  of  these  and  many  equally 
significant  facts  which  suggested  to  this  company  of  educated 
Protestants,  who  had  diligently  investigated  the   missionary 
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pretensions  of  their  co-religionists,  the  following  candid  reflec- 
tions :  "To  such  men  as  these,"  their  historie^^  observes, referring 
to  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  their  workj,  •'  is  due  a  meed  of 
praise  which  I  am  unworthy  to  proclaim,  and  will  therefore 
onl}'  refer  to  the  contrast  tetween  them  and  the  Protestant 
misnonaries.''^  And  then  he  indicates  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  contrast,  in  terms  exactly  agreeing  with  the  equally 
emphatic  reports  of  Mr.  Sirr,  Mr.  Power,  and  the  other  Protes- 
tant witnesses.  "  Located  among  the  European  and  American 
communities  at  the  open  ports  on  the  coast,  the  Protestant 
missionaries  live  in  all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  civilized  society, 
surrounded  by  their  wives  and  families,  with  dwellings  equal, 
and  often  much  superior,  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  in  their  own  country.  .  .  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  wrong  when 
I  say  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant  missionary  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  a  European  settlement."* 

I 

BK8ULT8   OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS. 

The  testimonies  which  have  now -been  cited  sufficiently 
prepare  us  for  those  which  are  to  follow,  and  it  is  time  to  show, 
as  we  did  in  reviewing  the  Catholic  missions,  what  have  been 
ihtjinal  and  admitted  results,  by  exclusively  Protestant  testi- 
mony, of  all  the  costly  efforts  maintained  during  nearly  half  a 
century  by  the  agents  of  English  and  American  societies. 

"The  number  of  conversions  effected  by  the  Protestants," 
says  M.  Hausmann,  who  dedicates  his  book  to  M.  Guizot,  and 
seems  to  profess  an  equal  indifference  to  all  forms  of  religion, 
"  is  perfectly  insignitir  when  compared  with  those  effected 
by*the  Catholics."t 

"  The  religion  of  the  v^atholics,"  says  Baron  von  Haxthausen, 
"  extends  itself  more  and  more  in  the  north  of  the  empire, 
and  even  in  Pjkin  itself  their  number  is  said  to  exceed  forty 
thousand.":!: 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  a  warm  opponent  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  observes,  "  Perhaps  there  are  not  more  tlian  twenty 
or  thirty  Christian  Protestant  Chinese,  while  Catholicism  num- 
bers its  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou6ands."§ 

"Great  progress  has  been  silently  made,"  says  Sir  Oscar 
Oliphant,  in  1857,  though  he  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  the 

*  Fite  Months  on  the  Tang-Tsze,  by  Thomas  W.  Blakiston,  late  Captain 
Royal  Artillery,  ch.  ix.,  p.  155  ;  ch.  x.,  p.  179 ;  ch.  xi.,  pp.  182-5 ;  ch.  xviii.,  p.  819. 
t   Vof/ftffe  en  Chine,  tomo  i.,  ch.  iii.,  j).  120. 
Etudes  Hur  la  Jivsme,  tomu  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  441. 
(Jhina,  Political,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401. 
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Protestant  attempts,  "  and  continues  to  be  so  made,  in  the  mis- 
sionary field."* 

"  It  is  superfluous,"  writes  Mr.  Osmond  Tiffany,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  Protestant  companions,  "^to  say  aught  of  mission- 
ary labors,  simply  because  they  have  little  or  no  importance. ^^\ 

Tlie  American  traveller.  Dr.  Ball,  who  spent  all  his  time 
among  the  missionaries,  and  was  their  constant  guest  and  con- 
fidential friend,  though  he  eloquently  describes  their  "  com- 
modious and  very  well-furnished  houses,"  never  so  much  as 
alludes,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ample  correspondence,  to 
their  making  a  solitary  convert. 

"  There  is  something  inexplicable,"  says  the  liev.  Howard 
Malcolm,  "  in  the  sterility  of  the  Protestant  missions  ;  for  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  with  very  limited  resources,  have  made 
a  great  many  proselytes ;  their  worship  has  become  popular, 
and  everywhere  excites  the  attention  of  the  public."  And 
again :  "  Up  to  the  present  period,  the  principal  portion  cf 
missionary  labor  has  been  preparatory.":}: 

"  Little  has  been  done,  says  another,  "  by  missionaries  in 
China,  ex'jept  the  printing  of  books."§ 

"The  Protestants,"  observes  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie,  "have  as 
yet  confined  their  efforts  to  the  distribution  of  books  along  the 
seacoast,  the  result  not  being,  in  the  mean  time,  of  any  obvious 
importance."! 

"We  have  no  proofs,"  adds  a  candid  American  missionary, 
"that  the  thousands  of  books  thrown  among  this  people  have 
been  the  means  of  converting  one  individual."^ 

"The  activity  of  the  missionaries  of  the  llomish  Church  in 
China,"  says  Sir  John  Davis,  who  has  little  love  for  them, 
"has  no  rival,  as  to  either  numbers  or  enterprise."** 

"  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Morrison,"  observes  the  secretary 
of  the  Religious  Tract  society,  "  little  has  been  done  in  China, 
and  we  have  seen  that  Dr.  Morrison  did  nothing.f  f 

"  For  many  a  long  and  toilsome  year,"  says  the  secretary  of 
a  London  missionary  society,  in  1865,  "has  the  Christian  inis- 
Bionary  been  laboring  for  this  people  .  .  .  unblessed  with 
the  knowledge  of  any  successiul  issues  of  his  labor."|:j: 

"  As  to  missionary  labor  in  China,"  writes  the  Rev.  W.  C. 

* 

*  China;  a  Popular  Histoi-y,  ch.  v.,  p. 45. 

l^lie  Canton  Chinese,  ch.  x.,  p.  181. 

Travels,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  203. 

Points  about  China  and  the  Chinese,  ch.  xxxii.,  p.  314. 

The  British  World  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.,  \i.  230. 

QuDti^  by  Dr.  Brown,  Ilist.  Prop.  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  256. 
'^  China,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  235. 

SThe  People  of  China,  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  ch.  xi.,  p.  826. 
Missionary  Uleaner,  DeccmbiT,  11^55,  p.  245. 
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Milne,  in  1858,  "hitherto  tin's  department  of  enterprise  has 
been  that  of  pioneering,  for  which  service  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety  men  have  enlisted  and  left  their  native  shores."* 

"The  whole  number  of  Protestant  missionaries  in  China," 
says  Mr.  Scarth,  in  1860,  "probably  exceeds  the  number  of 
converts  who  are  not  actually  in  their  pay."  A  little  later  this 
friendly  witness  briefly  describes  the  multitude  of  rival  sects  as 
"  a  number  of  different  denominations  of  Christians,  stumbling 
forwards  in  various  directions,  but  with  indifferent  success, 
though  he  considers  the  "comfortable  appearance"  of  their 
dwellings  a  proof  "  that  home  is  not  forgotten  in  this  scene  of 
their  weary,  almost  unprofitable  labors."f 

Dr.  Grant  appears  to  sum  up  the  whole  history,  when  he  in- 
forms the  University  of  Oxford  that  "the  attemi)ts  of  Protest- 
ant bodies  to  evangelize  China  have  signally  failed. "J  Mr. 
Wingrove  Cooke  leaves  nothing  to  be  added,  when  he  declares, 
in  1858,  "  I  will  not  say  that  the  Protestant  missionaries  are 
making  sincere  Chinese  Christians, — those  who  say  this  mijst 
be  either  governed  by  a  delusion,  or  guilty  of  fraud."§  A  still 
higher  authority,  who  observes,  in  1861,  that  "  in  the  south  of 
the  empire  (Protestant)  Christianity  among  the  natives  has 
turned  into  ashes,  while  further  north  it  has  generated  into 
blasphemy,"'  frankly  adds,  that  "  Protestant  missionary  labor 
is  a  grand  swindle,  and  the  sooner  it  is  denounced  and  exposed 
the  better."!  Lastly,  in  1862, — for  up  to  the  latest  hour  the 
evidence  never  varies, — an  English  Protestant,  who  records 
his  opinion  with  undisguised  repugnance,  laments  once  more 
that,  in  spite  of  "  the  labor  and  funds  that  have  for  so  many 
years  been  devoted"  to  the  teaching  of  Protestantism,  "  the  re- 
sult is  almost  inappreciable.'"^ 

Such  are  the  acknowledged  results  of  all  tlie  enormous  ex- 
penses incurred  by  Protestant  missionary  societies  in  China 
during  this  century.  The  contempt  of  their  own  friends  and 
advocates,  whose  sympathies  they  have  first  abused  and  then 
alienated,  and  the  derision  of  the  pagans,  to  whom  they  have 
made  Christianity  at  once  ludicrous  and  hateful — such  are  the 
fruits  which  Protestantism  has  reaped  in  China.  Put  it  is  time 
to  show,  without  pausing  to  offer  comments  upon  a  history 
which  needs  none,  that  there  is  exactly  the  same  difference,  by 
the  confession  of  the  same  reluctant  and  impartial  witnesses,  in 


*  Life  in  China,  p.  510. 

{Ticelve  Years  in  China,  ch.  viii.,  p.  77 ;  ch.  xxiv.,  p.  267. 
Bampton  Lectures,  Loct.  vi.,  p.  214. 
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the  quality  as  in  the  number  of  the  disciples  who  have  been 
won  respectively  by  the  Church  and  by  the  Sects. 

Wliat  the  Catholic  natives  are  we  have  seen,  and  not  even  the 
annals  of  the  primitive  Church  surpass  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  China,  Corea,  and  Annam,  The  Catholics,  of  all 
ranks,  as  Dr.  Williams  angrily  confesses,  "  have  exhibited  the 
greatest  fidelity,  even  at  the  risk  of  death  ;"  while  the  super- 
natural virtues  displayed,  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  by 
men  who  but  yesterday  were  godless  and  sordid  barbarians, 
have  so  kindled  the  admiration  of  their  pagan  countrymen,  as 
to  add  to  the  ranks  of  the  faithful,  in  spite  of  incessant  perse- 
cution, more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  souls  in  forty  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  most  trusted  of  the  nominal 
Protestant  converts  have  proved  so  irreclaimable,  that  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Ilamberg,  one  of  their  teachers,  admits  that,  "  on  ac- 
count of  the  pertidious  character  of  some  of  his  Chinese  attend- 
ants, or  cateokista,  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  several  of  them."* 
"  Some  of  us,"  says  another  Protestant  missionary,  "  have  ex- 
perienced serious  embarrassments  from  having  the  best  teachers 
we  can  procure  stupefied  and  disabled  by  the  influence  of 
opium"t — for  which  Mr.  Medhurst  used  to  allow  hiB  disciple 
Chin  "eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month."  "Two  assintants  of  the 
missionary  Mr.  Itoberts,"  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ilamberg,  in 
1855,  "  fearing  that  l^iu-Tsuen,  with  his  superior  talents,  would 
after  baptism  be  employed  by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  that  they  them- 
selves would  lose  their  position,  planned  how  they  mighr  get  rid 
of  him,  and  prevent  his  heina  oaptized^  and  in  this  they  suc- 
ceeded.":}: Such  were  even  the  "  catechists"  and  "  assistants" 
employed  by  the  Protestant  missionaries,  who,  in  spite  of  this 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  real  character,  continued  to  employ 
thcni.  Such  was  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  Chrietian  bap- 
tism, and  such  its  effects  upon  themselves,  that  they  were  only 
solicitous  to  prevent  others  from  sharing  them. 

The  rank  and  tile  of  their  converts  were  not  more  worthless, 
—how  could  they  bo  ? — but  here  is  a  specimen  of  them.  Mr. 
Forbes, who  notices  with  admiration  that  "there  are  more  than 
forty  thousand  Catholics"  in  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Fu-kien, 
adds:  "I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  success  of  the 
Church  of  England  mission,  but  at  Koo-lung-su,  where  I  was 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  the  only  two  Protestant  converts  that  I 
coulcl  hear  of  were  suspected  of  running  ofi'  with  the  commu- 
nion plate."§ 

•  The  Chincte  Rebel  Chief,  Emg-Skt-Tmen,  introd.,  p.  0  (1855). 
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Even  their  scholars,  over  whom  they  liad  so  many  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  supreme  influence,  and  wlio  were  glad  to  learn 
English,  tiiough  at  the  cost  of  a  weekly  sermon,  "emulated  the 
in-egularities  of  the  converts."  Dr.  Ball  reports,  in  1856,  that 
at  Ningpo,  for  the  facts  were  everywhere  uniform,  "some 
Chinese  toys  in  the  school  have  been  pawning  their  clothing, 
and  taken  away  some  money.  Investigations  are  being  made 
by  some  of  the  missionary  teaciiers."  Tliis  gentleman  adds, 
that  their  practice  of  "  learning  English  in  the  schools  of  the 
missionaries,"  with  no  other  object  but  "  to  turn  it  afterwards 
to  their  own  advantage  for  trading  purposes,  in  the  Chinese 
character,  seems  to  me  natural."* 

The  contrast  of  which  these  are  examples,  and  the  incon*igi- 
ble  immorality  of  the  few  Protestant  converts,  and  of  their 
profligate  "  catechists,"  are  so  perpetually  affiimed  and  illus- 
trated by  writers  of  all  classes,  that  the  advocates  of  Protestant 
niissiojis,  far  from  attempting  to  refute  their  evidence,  found 
upon  it  such  argumentation  as  the  following:  "To  objectitu 
first  converts,  because  they  are  less  perfect  than  Christians  who 
have  higher  privileges,  discovers  great  ignorance  of  human 
nature  ;"f  a  plea  wliich  is,  perhaps,  still  more  curious, — con- 
sidering that  they  have  been  half  a  century  at  work,  and  that 
the  "lii>t  converts,"  both  of  the  Apostles  and  of  later  Catholic 
missionaries,  have  been  saints  and  martyrs, — than  the  unwel- 
come phenomenon  which  it  attempts  to  explain. 

Put  even  the  testimonies  already  cited  do  not  disclose  every 
feature  of  the  contrast  which  we  are  tracing.  We  have  seen 
how  Protestant  writers  speak  of  tiieir  own  missionaries  as  a 
class ;  sometimes  they  even  name  individuals,  and  compare 
them,  one  by  one,  with  the  Catholic  teachers,  whom  they  hap- 
pen to  have  met,  as  Mr.  Power  met  Fathers  Zea  and  Aguilar, 
and  of  whom  they  speak  as  he  did.  Commander  Elliot  Bing- 
ham tells  us,  in  1842,  that  his  frigate  was  visited  by  a  Frencn 
Catholic  mit^sionary,  who  had  just  come  out  of  a  Chinese  prison, 
wiiere  he  had  been  "  nearly  starved."  "  He  came  on  board," 
says  this  otMcer,  "  without  apparently  feeling  the  least  pleasure 
at  liis  lelease.  He  had  failed  in  his  object,  hut  would  ti'y  it 
again  !''X 

Mr.  Konblanque,  writing  from  the  interior  of  China  in  1861, 
and  addiessiiig  his  cautious  confessions  to  tiie  Times  newspaper, 
reliictjuitly  attests,  that  "the  self-devotion,  the  zeal,  and,  as  a 
very  gi'iicral  rule,  the  pure  and  simple  lives  led  by  the  French 
missouaries  in  China,  are  not  without   their  efl'ect  upon  the 

*  Rambles  in  Eastern  Asia,  ch.  xxxvi ,  p.  801  ;  ch.  xxxviii.,  p.  317. 
+  MisHionary  Records  of  the  Religious  Tract  iSocuty,  ch.  ii.,  p.  20. 
I  Narratice  of  the  Exptdttion  to  (Jhitta,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  iii.,  p.  101. 
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people ;"  and  he  adds,  that  even  the  pagans  openly  manifested 
reverence  towards  them.* 

Mr.  Scarth  relates,  in  1860,  that  he  visited  "a  village  where  a 
worthy  Catholic  missionary  resided.  He  had  abont  two  hun- 
dred converts.  His  house  was  iust  like  the  other  cottages  in 
the  village, — all  the  villagers  being  of  a  poor  class.  Poor 
man  I  he  liad  just  got  out  ot  prison,  yet  had  returned  to  hisjlock. 
He  seemed  to  be  much  respected,  but  was  too  delicate-looking 
for  his  task.  He  was  about  to  proceed  some  tiiirty  miles  oft'  to 
visit  a  sick  man.  His  intelligence  had  at  once  given  him  an 
ascendency  among  the  poor  ignorant  villagers ;  and  he  seemed 
bent  on  doing  good.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  missionaries  are  not 
equally  self-sacrificing."  And  then  he  apologizes  for  the  very 
dift'erent  life  of  his  own  friends  by  adding,  "  but  it  is  hard  to 
call  upon  intelligent  men  to  tear  themselves  from  civilized 
European  habits,  to  plunge  into  poverty  and  obscurity  in  a 
Chinese  village,"t — in  other  words,  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask 
for  apostolic  virtues  in  a  Protestant  missionary. 

The  Singapore  Free  Preas,  of  April  13,  1843,  says  of  the 
missionaries  in  Cochin-China,  that  the  heathen  themselves 
were  so  astonished  at  their  quiet  submission  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  which  they  could  have  escaped  by  a  word  or  a  sign, 
that  they  used  to  say  to  one  another,  "These  foreigners 
probably  possess  some  charm  to  deaden  pain."J  Perhaps  their 
fathers  said  the  same  thing  of  St.  John  when  he  came  out  of 
the  boiling  caldron ;  of  St.  Paul  when  he  was  scourged ;  of  St. 
Peter  when  he  was  crucified. 

Let  us  hear  other  examples,  but  all  of  recent  date.  Mr. 
Forbes  met  a  missionary,  not  a  European,  like  the  priest  whom 
Commander  Bingham  received,  bu*^  a  native  of  Corea.  He 
was  "of  noble  birth,  and  by  prol  ;  .ion  a  Eoman  Catholic 
priest.  His  father,  grandfather,  and  g:  eat-grandfather,  had  all 
died  for  that  religion."  He  was  returning  to  his  own  country, 
the  land  of  martyrs,  "  on  foot,  a  distance  of  at  least  fourteen 
hundred  miles."  He  had  already  tasted  persecution,  for 
"more  than  once  he  had  witnessed  a  partial  massacre  of  his 
own  flock,  and  had  himself  been  hunted  down  by  dogs."  And 
now  this  descendant  of  a  race  of  martyrs  was  going  calmly  to 
face  all  this  again.  Yet  he  was  one  who  might  have  taken  his 
fill  of  social  pleasures,  if  he  had  been  so  minded ;  for  the 


*  The  Times,  June  17, 1861.    Niphon  and  Pe^heii,  by  Edward  Barrington 
De  Fonblanque,  p.  210  (1802). 
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English  officers  "found  him  a  clever,  agreeable,  well-informed 
man,  with  a  fund  of  anecdotes,  and  a  very  good  manner," — 
and  he  spoke  six  languages.*  Perhaps  he  was  a  friend  of 
that  other  Corean  of  whom  Morrison  said,  "he  offers  himself 
up  to  God." 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  is  a  British  officer,  gives  also,  like  Mr.  Sirr, 
Mr.  Power,  and  others,  individual  examples  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries. They  are  of  another  type.  He  meets  a  "  Church  of 
England  clergyman,"  who  refused  even  "to  attend  the  military 
hospitals  to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  sick," 
though  he  was  paid  for  that  object.  When  the  regimental 
surgeon  rebuked  him,  he  answered,  "  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  so 
very  bad,  it  is  of  no  use ;  I  never  like  to  go  near  them."  So 
tlie  military  authorities  hired  "an  American  missionary,  who 
undertook  the  cure  of  souls  of  an  English  regiment,  at  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  paid  weekly." 
He  is  called,  in  his  turn,  to  visit  a  dying  English  soldier,  but 
only  went  "  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  staircase,"  and  hearing 
that  it  was  a  case  of  delirium  tremens,  "  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  went  his  way."  But  there  was,  adds  Mr.  Forbes,  a  mis- 
sionary of  another  class  there.  "  Father  Barrentin  was  in  the 
hospitjil  at  the  time,  and  though  his  stipend  is  only  ninety  dol- 
lars ptn*  annum, — less  than  twenty  pounds, — yet  upon  that  he 
lives,  and  declines  all  otters  of  further  payment."  There  was 
still  mercy  in  store  for  the  dying  Englishman,  "  at  whose  re- 
quest, communicated  to  him  through  the  hospital  attendant, 
the  good  Father  administered  to  him  the  last  ofiices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  communion  with  which,  I  need 
hardly  say,  the  poor  man  died."t 

The  Eev.  Gustavus  Hines,  an  American  Protestant  minister, 
was  so  much  impressed  by  the  same  class  of  facts  during  his 
stay  in  China,  that  he  was  tempted  to  express  his  astonishment 
that  some  of  the  Episcopalian  chaplains  at  Hong-Kong,  "  after 
spending  Sunday  evening  in  card-playing  and  wine-drinking, 
will  enter  the  sacred  desk,"  not,  as  he  intimates,  with  mucli 
advantage  to  their  hearers,  j 

Sometimes  their  friends  openly  jest  at  the  failure  which,  in 
missionaries  of  such  a  class,  is  not  surprising.  Thus  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Malan  begs  them  playfully  not  to  "  delude  themselves"  with 
the  expectation,  which  incessant  misadventure  should  have  cor- 
rected, that  "sharp,  intelligent,  skeptical,  and  often  very  learned 
men,"  like  the  Chinese,  "  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bow  to 


admiring  the 


*  Five  Years  in  China,  p.  190. 

f  P.  186. 

;  Plains  of  the  Pacific,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  270. 
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a  few  scattered  emissaries  of  a  more  florid  complexion,"*  for 
so  he  describes  the  two  hundred  Protestant  missionaries  in 
China. 

Mr.  Walter  Gibson,  an  American  Protestant,  expressed,  in 
1856,  the  same  unfavorable  impression,  which  he  too  had 
formed  from  actual  observation,  of  the  same  class  of  agents. 
"The  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Malays,  and  other  people  of  the  Last," 
he  says,  "  may  become  wiser,  stronger,  and  happier,  when  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Gospel  shall  gofortli  among  them  more  zealous 
and  unencumbered,  and  less  as  irnere  stipendiary  agents  of  a 
company. ''''^  And  this  appears  to  be  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment of  independent  Protestants,  who  have  actually  watched 
their  proceedings  in  China.  "I  was  born  a  Protestant,"  said 
one  of  the  interpreters  to  the  British  plenipotentiary  in  China  to 
the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nankin,  "but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
admiring  the  heroism,  the  devotedness,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  Catholic  missionaries  in  China.":]:  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke 
also  appears  to  sum  up  his  estimate  of  their  unsuccessful  rivals, 
when  he  says,  "Ignorant  declaimers  in  bad  Chinese  have  no 
success  in  China,  and  an  English  journalist  of  high  character 
concludes  from  such  revelations  as  are  found  in  that  gentleman's 
well-known  work,  not  only  that  "  as  a  body  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries appear  to  command  less  respect  than  is  paid  to  their 
Roman  Catholic  rivals,"  but  that  "  they  adopt  the  low  tone  of 
morality  that  is  prevalent  among  those  whom  they  seek  to  con- 
vert, and  thus  bring  humiliation  upon  their  order."§ 

A  curious  illustration,  and  it  shall  be  the  last,  of  the  feelings 
with  which  the  English  residents  in  China  regard  the  mortifying 
contrast  which  they  so  candidly  attest,  is  contained  in  a  fact 
which  is  suflSciently  remarkable  to  deserve  notice.  There  are  at 
this  moment  eight  Chinese  children  in  England, — the  writer 
has  seen  and  conversed  with  four  of  them, — the  offspring  of 
four  English  Protestant  merchants  and  of  as  many  pagan 
Chinese  women.  Of  these  children,  six  are  in  convents  in 
England,  and  the  other  two  under  the  guardianship  of  Catholics ; 
and  their  fathers  have  desired  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  towards  which  they  already  display  earnest 
and  intelligent  attachment,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  respect 
which  they  have  conceived  for  Catholic  missionaries,  and  the 
disgust  which  they  entertain  for  tliose  of  another  class. 

llere  we  may  fitly  close  the  evidence,  exclusively  Protestant, 
as  the  reader  will  observe,  to  this  particular  feature  of  the 

*  WIio  is  Ood  in  China,  Shin  or  Shanh-Te?  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  p.  176. 

I  The  East  Indian  Archipelago,  p.  184. 

I  Quotod  in  Annals,  vol.  v.,  p.  328. 

§  Manchester  Ouardian,  quoted  in  the  TKme^,  September  25, 1858. 
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contrast  which  we  shall  hereafter  trace  in  every  region  of  the 
earth.  Never  since  Christianity  was  first  promulgated  were 
professors  of  religion  so  described,  or  so  appreciated,  by  their 
own  friends  and  associates,  except  only  the  same  class  of 
missionaries  in  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  which  we 
have  still  to  visit. 


ii 


now   THK   MISSIONARIES   RESENT  THEIR   FAILURE. 

But  if  the  Protestant  missionaries  have  failed  to  attract  either 
the  respect  of  the  pagan  or  the  sympathy  of  their  co-religionists ; 
if  they  have  endured  the  mortification  of  seeing  tlic  first 
embrace  in  tens  of  thousands  the  Catholic  faith,  and  of  hearin/y 
the  last  avow  their  admiration  of  those  who  preached  it  to 
them  ;  they  have  at  least  attempted,  after  their  own  manner,  to 
avenge  their  defeat.  If  they  could  not  make  converts  tliem- 
selves,  they  could  defame  the  disciples  of  others;  if  tlicy  daml 
not  imitate  the  heroism  of  their  rivals,  they  could  sneer  at'it, 
like  Dr.  JSmith  and  his  clergy,  and  attribute  it  to  unworthy 
motives.  It  was  in  this  way,  therefore,  that  they  revenged 
themselves. 

We  have  seen  already  that  Mr.  Gutzlafi^,  whose  own  labors 
were  more  profitable  to  himself  than  to  the  Chinese,  could 
venture  to  say  that  "the  Catholic  missionaries  converted 
thousands  without  touching  the  heart."  Dr.  Wells  Williams, 
one  of  his  successors,  is  still  more  emphatic,  and  assures  Iiis 
readers,  that  the  Catholic  converts,  who  shed  their  blood  in 
eveiy  province  of  the  empire  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  "can 
hardly  be  considered  as  much  better  than  baptized  pagans."* 
This,  he  adds,  must  be  our  judgment  of  them,  "until  the 
confessional  be  abolished,  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin."  The 
Kev.  William  Gillespie,  another  Protestant  missionary,  explains 
to  his  own  satisfaction  the  conversion  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Chinese,  at  the  peril  of  goods,  liberty,  and  life,  by  observing 
that  "in  becoming  Papists  t/iey  (/ive  up  vnthing ;^''\ — a  remark 
which  he  may  perhaps  have  borrowed  from  a  Dutch  Protestant, 
who  suggested  that  the  constancy  of  the  Japanese  martyrs 
under  all  their  torments  "was  to  be  attributed  to  the  firmness 
of  the  national  character!":!:  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  with 
almost  as  little  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  his  readers,  intbrnis 
us,  that  if  the  Protestant  missionaries  have  failed,  it  is  only 
because  "  they  will  not  adopt  secret  and  stealthy  means  to 

*  nie  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  {124. 

+  The  Land  of  Siuini,  ch.  iv.,  p.  V.Vi. 

X  Montuuus,  up.  Charlevoix,  Hiatuive  du  Japoii,  tome  v.,  liv.  xiii.,  p.  367. 
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promote  Christianity."*    Mr.  Peter  Auber  agrees  with  him, 
and  deplores  that  "  the  means  which  the  Catholic  missionaries 
took  to  propagate  tlieir  fuiih  were  not  open  and  direct,  but 
covert  and  disguised."t    If  he  had  visited  Corea  himself,  or 
Cochin-China,  or  even  Nankin,  he  would  perhaps  have  called 
upon  the  mandarins  to  announce  his  arrival.      Mr.  Samuel 
Kidd,  afterwards  Professor  of  Chinese  at  the  London  University, 
informs  the  world,  that  the  Catholic  success  in  China  "  was 
gained  by  pandering  to  human  passions  and  lusts !":{:    Tliis 
gentleman  lias  since  passed  to  the  other  world.     The  Rev. 
Joseph  Edkins,  another  missionary  in  China,  expresses  the 
"  painful  reflections"  with  which,  at  the  college  described  by 
Mr.  Oliphant,  Mr.  D'Ewes,  and  others,  he  saw  some  of  the 
pupils,  who  were  taught  sculpture,  "  forming  images  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  other  Scripture  personages."      If  they  had 
been  fashioning  a  Venus  or  a  Bacchus,  he  would  have  ap- 
plauded their  praiseworthy  skill,  but  he  was  indignant  that 
they  should   be  like   "  the  idol-makers  in   the  neighboring 
towns,  moulding  Buddhas,  and  gods  of  war  and  riches,  des- 
tined to  be  honored  in  much  the  same  manner. "§     Mr.  Edkins 
also  laments,  no  doubt  with  sincerity,  "  the  worldly  policy  of 
the  Jesuits,"  thai  is  of  Ricci,  and  Schaal,  and  Verbiest !     Even 
English  Protestants  who  were  never  seen  in  China,  repeat  the 
same  language.     "Tlie  conversions  were  easy,"  we  are  gravely 
told,  in  a  paper  published  by  a  well-known  English  society, 
because  the  converts  only  "  accepted  the  Romish  rosary  for 
that  which  the  Buddhists  used.        And  this  account  of  an 
army  of  martyrs  and  confessors  was  solemnly  read  before  the 
"  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England  !"||     Lastly,  for  we 
cannot  quote  them  all,  another  English  association,  alluding 
to  the  baptism  of  outcast  and  dying  children,  flung  into  what 
Barrow  truly  calls  "  the  horrible  pit  of  destruction  at  which 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  attend  by  turns  as  a  part  of  the 
duties  of  their  office,"!^  denounces  this  charitable  and  perilous 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  without  which  "  a  man  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"**  as  "an  infamous  and 
clumsy  fraud  upon  the  poor  Chinese."tt 

Surely  only  this  was  wanting  to  add  a  still  more  inexpiable 
discredit  to  the  proceedings  of  men  who  could  attempt  thus  to 

*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  491. 

t  China,  by  Peter  Auber,  cli.  il.,  p.  47. 

China,  section  vii.,  p.  5J93. 

The  Itcliyioua  Conditvm  of  the  Chinese. 

Journal  of  the  lioyai  Geographical  Society,  vol.  six.,  p.  129. 
1[  Travels  in  China,  ch.  iv.,  p.  168. 
**  John  iii.,  5.  4 

ft  Mcangelical  Chnstendom,  vol.  i.,  p.  184. 
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cloak  their  own  mortification,  by  reviling  apostles  whom  they 
had  not  courage  to  imitate,  and  scoffing  at  works  which  they 
had  not  faith  to  attempt. 


THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF   SECTS. 

That  there  are  individuals  among  the  Protestant  missionaries 
in  China  who  would  repudiate  the  language  which  has  now 
been  quoted,  and  refuse  to  repeat  it,  we  may  easily  believe. 
They  may  be  as  unsuccessful  as  an  Edkins  or  a  Gillespie  in 
converting  the  heathen,  but  they  have  too  much  integrity,  too 
much  selt-respect,  to  employ  the  phraseology  of  such  writers. 
But  these  few,  men  of  honor  and  of  kindly  dispositions,  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  mercenaries,  of  various  sects, 
who  are  now  assembled  in  the  seaports  of  China.  Thirteen 
years  ago  the  Axnerican  missionaries  alone  already  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  "  not  including  females."  Ho]wr 
many  there  are  of  other  classes  we  may  partly  infer  from  the 
following  list  of  F':>cieties,  each  of  which  had  its  agents  and 
representatives  in  t    'na  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

1.  The  London  Missionary  Society. 

2.  The  Church  Missionary  Society. 

3.  The  General  Baptist  Society. 

4.  The  Presbyterian  Free  Church  Society. 

5.  The  Methodist  Society. 

6.  The  Chinese  Evangelization  Society. 

7.  The  Rhenish  Evangelization  Society. 

8.  The  German  Evangelization  Society. 

9.  The  Swedish  Evangelization  Society. 

10.  The  Berlin  Evangelization  Society. 

11.  The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

12.  The  American  Baptist  Missions. 

13.  The  American  Presbyterian  Missions. 

14.  The  American  Episcopal  Missions. 

15.  The  American  Methodist  Missions. 

16.  The  American  Southern  Baptist  Missions. 

17.  The  American  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Missions.* 
Such  is  Protestantism,  prolific  at  least  in  sects,  if  in  nothing 

else.  And  the  list  just  cited  has  probably  received  ample  addi- 
tions since  that  date.  The  eflect  of  this  coiluvies  of  sects  has 
been  just  what  we  might  have  anticipated.  In  China,  as  in  every 
other  pagan  land  visited  by  Protestant  missionaries,  it  has  simply 
confirmed  the  heathen  in  their  own  errors,  and  in  a  mingled 

*  Dr.  Brown's  Bist.  Prop.  Chrittianity,  vol.  HI.,  p.  870. 
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hatred  and  contempt  for  Christianity.    They  are  Protestant 
witnesses  who  record  this  fact. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  said  Lord  Elgin  in  1858,  in  a  dispatch 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  "  that  the  existence  of  profound  divisions 
among  ourselves  should  be  one  of  the  :Hr8t  truths  which  we 
Christians  reveal  to  the  heathen  whom  we  desire  to  convert ;" 
and  the  statement  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  appears  to 
have  been  suggested  by  "  an  address  presented  to  him  by  the 
missionaries  at  Shang-hae."* 

"  There  is  no  greater  barrier,"  says  Mr.  CoUedge,  a  British 
official  in  China,  "  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour 
among  the  heathen,  than  the  division  and  splitting  which  have 
taken  place  among  the  various  orders  of  Christians  themselves. 
Let  us  ask  any  intelligent  Chinese  what  he  thinks  of  this,  and 
he  will  tell  us,  that  these  persons  cannot  be  influenced  by  the 
same  great  principle ;  but  that  Fjurope  and  America  must 
have  as  many  Christs  as  China  has  go(is.^^f 

"  There  is  a  great  and  fatal  error  to  be  avoided,"  says  another 
English  writer,  who  had  examined  the  same  facts,  "  and  that 
is,  the  rivalry  of  religious  sects  among  each  other,  and  the 
attempt  to  gain  followers  at  the  expense  of  each  other's 
tenpts.":}:  We  shall  see  hereafter  the  same  rivalry  of  Protes- 
tant sects  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere  with 
the  same  result — the  angry  scorn  of  the  pagans  for  a  religion 
which  cannot  even  unite  its  own  followers  in  one  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  very  moment  that  lay  writers 
were  deploring  the  ceaseless  conflicts  of  Protestants,  and  their 
eft'ects  upon  the  Chinese,  a  native  official  was  reporting  to  the 
late  emperor,  Kien-fung,  as  one  of  the  marked  features  of  "  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven," — i.  e.,  the  Catholic  religion, 
— that  "  there  is  great  unanimity  of  ojpinion  amongst  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  doctrine."§  Ten  years  later,  one  of  the  most 
blasphemous  of  the  Tae-ping  leaders,  who  had  long  been 
nominally  a  Protestant,  and  "  for  years  a  native  catecJiist," 
employed  by  the  missionaries,  gave  to  the  admonitions  of  one 
of  them  this  crushing  reply :  "  He  was  desirous  of  being 
friendly  with  us ;  but  thei'e  was  such  a  variety  of  sentiment 
among  iis  /  and  the  simple  fact,  our  being  what  we  are.  deter- 
uiiued  him  to  follow  his  own  course."| 


1     \ 


*  Scarth,  cli.  xxiv.,  p.  2G7. 

t  HuggeMiona  tcith  regard  to  employing  Medical  Practiiioners  as  Mmionaiie* 
to  China,  j).  33. 
\  Bernard's  Services  of  the  Neimsia. 
S  Brino,  77tc  Taeping  lieheUion,  ch.  iv.,  p.  95. 
I  Ibid.,  ch.  xii ,  p.  2«7. 
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MEPICAL  lAmiOHAmVAi. 

One  advantage,  however,  hft*  mstiltcd  to  the  Chinese,  even 
from  the  multiplicity  of  Prott'Stttiit  iiy«t« ;  for  as  each  is  un- 
ceasingly striving  to  surpatii  overy  oth«J',  and  possesses  almost 
unlimited  pecuniary  resources  fof  t\m  furtherance  of  its  designs, 
hospitals  conducted  by  European  inythodshave  been  established 
in  several  of  the  seaports.  The  Ainyricans  have  even  formed 
a  special  class  of  missionaries,  profe»«>oi'»  of  medicine,  having 
the  title  of  "  reverend,"  and  ftjf»l»|^  to  acquire  influence  over 
the  souls  of  the  Chinese  through  their  bodtes.  The  plan  is  an 
excellent  one,  though  it  has  eouipletely  failed  as  a  missionary 
project.  Mr.  Malcolm  frankly  coiifei^i^ea  that  "  a  sense  of  failure 
m  regard  to  direct  evangelleal  Irtbors  fenders  popular  the 
sending  out  of  physicians;"  mma  ai'  whom,  we  learn  from  a 
competent  authority,  "  do  incftleidubUj  intechicf  by  their  imper- 
fect Knowledge  of  the  hciiUng  »»'t/*  Tlie  hospital  reports  of 
the  Medical  Missionary  Society  In  (Jhhm  show  that  thousands 
of  the  natives  have  profited  by  tlie  medical  skill  of  the  English 
and  Americans,  and  are  loud  In  pml«e>t  of  it ;  yet  they  cannot 
touci»  their  conscience!  In  iHfll,  Mr.  Lockhart,  himself  a 
"  medical  missionary,"  loport*  tliiit  he  "  has  attended  to  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  Individual  patients,"  and  many  of 
his  companions  were  engaged  In  the  mum  work ;  yet  the  whole 
mass  which  they  have  held,  m  it  M'ere,  in  their  grasp,  slips 
away  from  tliem,  admiring  their  driigti  and  their  surgery,  but 
utterly  indifferent  to  their  religlofj. 

In  1845,  Dr.  Ilobson,  who  hud  In  two  years  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  patients*  Hi  a  single  city,  but 
deplores  tiiat  they  "have  not  given  wttisfactory  evidence  that 
they  feel  the  moral  truilis  incidealed,''  attribtitea  the  failure,  for 
which  it,  was  necessary  to  aeeounf,  not  to  flie  want  of  vocation 
on  the  i):irt  of  their  Knglibh  and  Atnerican  teachers,  but  to 
"their  own  innate  apathy  and  IndlU'eretice  to  religion  gonor- 
ally."t  Yet  a  gentleman  bearing  the  wingidar  title  of  "Arch- 
deacon of  Ningpo"  says,  "yon  (^ehloni  enter  a  Buddhist  temple 
without  8(!('in<!;  some  anxioiw  I'uecw  wateliing  till  one  of  the 
'sticksof  fate  falls  out  of  the  shaker,  This  U  taken  to  the 
attendant  priest  for  his  interpretation,"^;  **  Where  in  Protestant 

« « •  • 

*  Mediciil  Mimonary  8>fidi/  in  China,  \i,  iS.  Hoo  also  The  Campaign  in 
China,  l)y  Captuiii  Ormivillt'  l,<M'k«. 

f  The  Midical  Mim»,,a)y  in  Vhim,  \)y  Will,  Jxjfkliort,  F.U.C.S.,  F.R.O.S,, 
ch.  ix.,  1).  'J07:  rh.  x.,  !••  !^Hl. 

t  PictiirvH  of  the  Chinem,  hy  tlw  lt*tv,  it,  M,  (/olibold,  M.A.,latu  Archdeacon 
of  Ning{)u,  ]i.  14. 
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countries,"  asks  Captain  Blakiston,  "  do  we  find  people  going 
to  such  an  expense  as  is  entailed  by  the  number  of  candles,  in- 
cense, sticks,  and  paper  consumed  every  evening? . . .  I  think 
many  of  us  have  an  example  of  earnestness  set  us  by  tho 
heathen  Chinese."*  Such  men  have  surely  as  much  religion 
as  the  barbarous  tribes  of  England  or  Germany,  whom  a  St. 
Augustine  or  a  St.  Boniface  won  to  Christianity  ;  and  we  have 
seen  that,  under  the  guidance  of  missionaries  of  another  order, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  have  cheerfully  abandoned 
all,  and  many  of  them  life  itself,  to  embrace  a  far  more  exact- 
ing religion  than  that  which  the  opulent  agents  of  Protestant- 
ism offered  them  in  vain. 


^'f 


THE   MISSIONARIES  IGNORANT   OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 


Another  fact,  in  illustration  of  the  failures  of  Protestantism  in 
China,  claims  a  brief  notice,  before  we  pass  to  new  scenes.  The 
number  of  the  missionaries  is  legion,  but  not  one-tenth  of  them 
can  even  speak  the  language,  however  impeifectly.  Timkowski, 
who  was  sent  to  Pekin  by  the  Russian  government  a  few  years 
before  Morrison  went  to  Canton,  confesses,  that  "  the  Russian 
students  at  Pekin  never  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  real  meaning  of  Chinese  words."t  The  Russians, 
in  spite  of  their  political  advantages,  have  never  so  mucli  as 
attempted  to  convert  the  Chinese,  and  their  superior  at  Pekin 
confessed  to  Father  Ripa,  "  that  he  only  baptized  Russians ;:{:" 
so  that  Gutzlatf  remarks,  perhaps  with  unconscious  irony,  that 
''  the  government  has  never  upbraided  them  on  account  of  their 
proselyting  zeal."  And  the  Protestants,  resembling  these  sterile 
sectaries  in  their  exile  from  unity,  resemble  them  also,  not  In- 
deed in  their  lethargy,  but  in  tlieir  ignorance  of  the  Chinese 
dialects. 

The  Rev.  David  Abeel  observes,  that "  those  missionaries  who 
have  not  been  toiling  for  years  at  the  language  are  not  qualified" 
for  their  uthce.  Hence  tlie^'  commonly  pay  unbaptized  Chinese 
to  do  their  work ;  and  Dr.  Smith  mentions  one  who  was  em- 
ployed "  to  read  a  ti'act,  alter  previous  preparation  and  instruc- 
tion by  a  missiur.ary  at  his  own  house,"  but  who,  in  spite  of 
this  tuitittn,  "  hazarded  comments  of  his  own,  which  were  of  a 
rather  equivocal  tendency."^    If  Protestant  missionaries  are 

*  Five  Months  on  the  Yang-Die,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  318. 

JTiiukowski'B  Traech,  vol.  il.,  cb.  i.,  p.  27. 
Hipa'8  Residence  at  tlu;  Court  of  Pekin,  ch.  xvi. 
§  Vixit  to  the  Voii^ular  Cities  of  China,  p.  410. 
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content  to  employ  such  doubtful  auxiliaries,  a  usage  common 
to  them  in  all  heathen  countries,  the  singular  practice  is  partly- 
explained  by  the  fact,  noticed  by  Dr.  Berncastle,  that  "  plenty 
of  men  may  be  obtained  who,  for  about  fivepence  a  day,  would 
read  and  speak  of  the  Gospel,  just  as  they  would  read  or  speak 
of  the  writings  of  Confucius."*  Such  assistant  missionaries, 
however,  appear  to  earn  their  modest  wages  by  compromising 
with  "  equivocal  comments"  the  very  religion  which  they  are 
paid  to  teach,  though  they  neither  believe  it  themselves,  nor 
wish  to  make  others  believe  it. 

It  was  the  actual  experience  of  these  facts  which  made  Mr. 
Malcolm  exclaim,  "It  is  a  great  mercy  that  China  should  bo 
shut  at  present.  Were  it  otherwise,  Protestants  arc  without 
persons  to  send ;  while  Popish  priests  abound  in  the  East,  and 
would  instantly  enter  in  great  numbers,  making  the  field  worse 
for  us,  if  possible,  than  now."  Yet  half  a  century  might  surely 
have  sufficed  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  study,  if  en- 
countered in  a  spirit  of  religious  zeal  and  charity.  They  are  n6 
doubt  great,  as  Colonel  Cunynhame  observes,  "  except  to  a  man 
with  indomitable  spirit  and  determination."!  Yet  the  Catholic 
missionaries  are  able  to  hear  confessions  in  Chinese  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  or  at  the  most  two.  "  The  Holy  Ghost,"  says  one 
of  their  number,  "  is  the  great  Teacher  of  languages."  Even 
Mr.  Edkins,  speaking  of  the  "  French  Sisters  of  Mercy"  at 
Ningpo,  expresses  his  surprise  that  they  "  did  not  emphiy  naiive 
schoolmasters  or  schoolmistresses"  in  their  schools,  as  the  Prot- 
estants do,  but  taught  them  themselves,  and  "proved  their 
competence"  by  reading  Ciiinese  books  in  his  presence.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  missionaries  remain  for  the 
most  part  so  ignorant  of  the  language,  that,  although  there 
were  about  two  hundred  of  them  in  China,  most  of  whom  are 
ready  to  accept  any  lucrative  employment  whatever,  it  was 
found  impossible  even  to  obtain  an  interpreter  for  tlie  public 
service ;  while  Baron  Gros  and  General  Montauban  had  only 
to  apply  to  the  superior  of  the  French  missions,  and  their 
demand  was  immediately  satisfied. §  "The  want  was  very 
mucli  felt,"  we  are  told,  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  British  expedition, 
who  "  repeatedly  applied  for  some  one  to  bo  sent  up  in  that 


*  A  Voyage,  to  China,  by  Dr.  Berncastle,  vol.  ii.,  p.  281. 

f  liecoUeclious  of  Strdre  in  China,  by  Colonol  Arthur  Cunynliaiiic,  cli.  xv., 
p.  208  "  In  Cliinu  Homo  t'ightwn  provincial  dialoctH  provuil,  almost  ail  iloviutiii^' 
BO  mucli  I'rfmi  otlu-rH  tiiat  tlu*  HpeakerH  aro  not  mutiiaJiy  intclligiljlo  ;  and  Ix'.sidcs 
thcMt*  tlicru  arc  otikur  diHtinct  tbrmH  of  H|>eecii  in  tho  uioiintainH  of  tho  Hunic  cm- 
pirn,"     Sir  C'liarloH  Lyidi,  'The  Antiquity  of  Man,  cli.  xxiii.,  p.  401  U8<i!i;. 

^  T/ie  Hiliyioua  Condition  of  the  (Jhinene,  cli.  xii.,  p.  2\\H. 

^  Un  Voyayt  a  Pckin,  par  Uoorgos  du  Kuroulou,  cli.  iv.,  p.  55. 
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capacity."*  In  1851,  Lord  Jocelyn  suggested,  no  doubt  with 
some  reluctance,  tiiat  the  "nieiubers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
institution  at  Macao  would  easily  be  induced  to  furnish,  at  all 
times,  a  certain  number  of  interpreters  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment."f  And  this,  it  appears,  would  be  nothing  new.  "  It 
was  from  Father  Eipa's  foundation  that  Lord  ]\(iacartney  ob- 
tained two  interpreters  for  his  embassy.":}:  Yet  Dr.  Smith  is 
supposed  to  have  founded  a  college  to  supply  tliis  very  defect, 
of  which  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  asks,  in  1858,  "  Where  are  the 
inte'rpreters  who  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  bishop's  college, 
an  institution  that  has,  I  believe,  for  some  years  received  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  animally  for  this  purpose  ?  It  has 
never  yet  turned  out  one  Chinese  scholar  !"§ 

And  as  late  as  1854,  the  Abbe  Hue,  who  had  spoken  the 
Chinese  language  for  years,  found  that  one  of  their  latest  lit- 
erary productions,  of  a  very  ambitious  kind,  was  such  a  hopeless 
"jargon,"  that  he  could  only  say  of  it,  "I  am  convinced  that 
in  the  whole  empire  there  is  not  one  Chinese  capable  of  under- 
standing a  single  page  of  this  book."|| 

THE  TREATY  OF  1860  AND  THE  TAE-PING  KEBEL8. 
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"We  have  now  almost  crmpleted,  perhaps  with  excessive  de- 
tail, our  review  of  Protestant  missions  in  China.  One  point 
only  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  then  we  may  proceed  to  trace 
the  same  history  in  other  lands. 

Great  events  have  occurred  in  China  since  Sanz  was  scourged 
to  death,  and  Borie  calmly  encouraged  his  unskilful  executioners 
to  strike  more  firmly  at  his  head.  A  new  era  has  been  inaugu- 
rated, by  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  in  tliis  distant  laud. 
The  cross  has  been  reared  again  on  the  summit  of  the  Catholic 
cathedral  of  Pekin,  "and  once  more  the  Te  Deumwo.^  chanted 
within  its  long-neglected  walls,  in  grateful  homage  to  the 
Almighty  Maker."!  The  fifth  article  in  the  French"  treaty  of 
18G0  stipulates  for  "the  restitution  of  all  lands  and  buildmgs 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the 

*  Sermces  of  the  Memesin,  cli.  xix,,  p.  194. 

+  Six  Months  in  China,  cli.  vi.,  p.  145. 

;  A  well-known  British  offlcor  complains  in  1800,  that  "  tho  old  Jesuit  map  of 
Cliina  is  still  our  only  guide,"  and  adds  that  it  "  has  just  been  reproduced  f(»r 
tiio  use  of  our  naval  and  military  authorities  in  China,  by  tho  to])ographical 
dcipartment  of  tho  War  OfHce."  Thf.  Past  and  Future  of  British  Relations  in 
China,  by  Captain  Sherard  Osborne,  C.U.,  cli.  iii.,  p.  128  (1860). 

S  China,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  MO. 


VrKinpirc  C hin(ds[inn\v.  ii.,  ch.  x.,  p.  4;12. 


Narrative  of  the  Korth  China  Campaign  of  1860,  by  Robert  Swinhoo,  Staff 
Iiitori)reter,  &c.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  801  (1801). 
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whole  empire  of  China."*  The  age  of  persecution  is  over.  As 
far  as  China  proper  is  concerned,  its  hist  page  has  been  written, 
its  hist  victim  bnried,  or  cast  into  the  sea,  or  consumed  in  the 
flames.  The  same  thing  will  perhaps  soon  be  true  of  Corea,  as 
well  as  of  Tong-King  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Annam. 
"  Persecutiou'is  no  longer  to  be  feared,"  cries  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, and  in  this  unwonted  security  he  discerns  "  a  peculiar 
encouragement  "t  for  himself  and  his  companions. 

Already  he  begins  to  speculate  on  a  more  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous future ;  and  this  expectation  is  founded,  not  simply  on 
the  cessation  of  persecution,  but  on  the  growth  of  a  new  power 
in  China,  with  wbich  Protestantism  made  haste  to  ally  itself; 
and  by  whose  aid  it  hoped  at  length  to  snatch  the  success 
which  had  been  hitherto  denied.  It  is  upon  this  alliance  with 
the  Tae-ping  rebels  that  we  are  about  to  make  some  final  re- 
marks, because  it  forms  perhaps  the  most  instructive  and 
characteristic  feature  in  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Cliina. 

That  Protestant  missionaries  were  the  original  abettors  of  th'e 
existing  rebellion  in  China,  and  that  it  owed  its  quasi-raW^xoMB 
character  to  their  teaching,  is  now  admitted  even  by  themselves. 
"  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,"  says  the  liev.  J.  Edkins, 
as  if  it  were  a  subject  for  congratulation,  "  that  this  insurrec- 
tion began  in  strong  religious  impressions  derived  from  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  tracts  published  by  Protestant  missionaries."^ 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  lay  writers.  "  We  have  no  doubt," 
says  Mr.  Maefsirlanc,  in  his  history  of  these  events,  "that 
Gutzlaif  contributed  to  the  movemenc."^  The  chief  "  was  long 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Roberts  f  and  Kang-Wang,  the  second 
in  command,  "  spent  several  months  in  Shang-liae,  and  wrote 
out  a  commentary  on  the  entire  New  Testament  from  the  in- 
structions of  the  iate  Dr.  Mcdhurst."||  The  editor  of  the  North 
China  Herald.,  who  detected  that  the  chief  of  the  insurrection 
was  "a  cunning  impostor,"  observes  the  significant  fact,  tiiat 
"  he  applied  to  himself  the  terms  employed  in  Gutzlaff''s  vermm 
of  the  New  Testament  for  the  'Comforter,'  and  that  uned  I'y 
Morrison  to  designate  the  Holy  Giiost.  In  all  his  prochuna- 
tions  posted  on  tlie  walls,  he  appears  with  these  titles,  'the 
Comfoiter,  the  Holy  Divine  Breath.'  "^[ 

It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  however  anxious  some  of  them 
have  lately   become  to  disavow  all  connection  with  it,  the 


•  Do  K^ronUe,  ch.  x.,  p.  190. 

■  (lillcspie,  The  Land  of  Sinim,  ch.  v.,  p.  140. 

Ch.  XV.,  p.  209. 

J'/ie  VhincHf  Rfrolvtion,  by  ChnrlcB  Macfarlane,  book  ii.,  p.  82. 

The  Tillies,  October  JJ,  18ti0. 

Itiipnsitions  of  China,  by  Captnin  Fishbourno,  ch.  vi.,  p.  270. 
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formidable  organization  which  has  proved  so  prolific  of  blas- 
phemy and  crime  was  not  only  created,  but  hailed  with  exul- 
tation by  the  Protestant  missionaries.  "  It  is  a  religious  move- 
ment" says  a  writer  of  that  class,  "essentially  Protestant 
Christian  in  its  origin,  development,  and  tendency."*  "  If  it 
succeeds,"  Mr.  Gillespie  exclaims  with  delight,  "  China  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  ciforts  of  Protestant  missionaries."  "  The 
movement  is  essentially  Protestant  in  its  principles,"  was  the 
triumphant  announcement  of  the  commander  of  the  Xermes, 
"  that  is,  holding  the  Bible  alone  without  tradition."t  And 
they  all  used  this  language,  although  not  wholly  ignorant,  even 
at  that  period,  of  the  true  nature  of  this  horrible  sect.  "  Behold 
what  God  hath  wrought!":}:  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  lloberty,  the 
spiritual  instructor  of  the  rebel  chief;  though  he  also  was  at 
least  so  far  cognizant  of  the  real  character  of  the  insurrection 
as  to  be  able  to  report,  though  without  any  misgiving  on  that 
account,  that  some  of  these  ferocious  neophytes  "baptized 
themselves."  Two  Anglican  bisliops  in  succession,  Hobson 
and  Smith,  gave  their  countenance  to  the  movement.  The 
former  wrote,  in  1853,  to  the  "Archbishop  of  Canterbury:" 
"There  is  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  Christian  sincerity  of  the 
leaders  among  the  rebels  ;"§  and  added,  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion, "  The  rebel  chiefs  profess  to  believe  in  Protestant  Ohris- 
tianity."  The  latter,  when  the  missionary  Ilamberg  publi  bed 
the  blasphemous  "visions"  of  Hung-Siu-Tsuen,  attached  "a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  them  !"| 

It  is  true  that  there  was  one  motive  for  suspicion,  but  it  only 
confirmed  these  Anglican  prelates  in  their  good  opinion  of  the 
rebels.  Dr.  Hobson  told  his  correspondent  in  England  that  "  it 
is  strange  that  these  rebels  do  not  seem  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  the  llomanists" — but  this  was  a  note  in  their  favor.  Mr. 
Ilamberg,  their  biographer,  knew  also,  that  the  wretched 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  which  they  had  received  from  Gutzlaff 
and  others  were  so  inaccurate  that,  as  he  confesses,  they  "  made 
many  mistakes  as  to  the  meaning,"  and  that  Siu-Tsuen  inter- 
preted various  passages  to  refer  to  himself,  and  enforced  the 
interpretation  upon  his  followers.  Mr.  Ilamberg  knew,  more- 
over, that  in  administering  a  sort  of  baptism,  which  was  a  mere 
symbol  of  the  rebellion,  they  used  "  two  burning  lamps  and 
tliree  cups  of  tea ;"  and  that,  instead  of  the  sacramental  words, 
tliey  said  in  these  orgies,  "  Purification  from  all  former  sins, 
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*  Galrutta  Review,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  102. 

j  Inipremnons  ftf  Vhiiia,  cli.  v.,  p.  180. 

I  MinHionai'y  Oleaner,  February,  1853,  p.  69. 

8  Miicrarliiiio'B  V/iiiicso  Itcwlvtum,  pp.  118, 123. 

I  2'he  Ohiiieea  liibel  (Jhicf,  iutrod.,  p.  0. 
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putting  off  the  old,  and  regeneration."  He  knew  this,  and 
much  more ;  and  yet  desired,  like  Hobson,  and  Koberts,  and 
Gillespie,  and  the  rest,  that  Protestantism  should  make  alliance 
with  them  for  the  chance  of  ulterior  gains.  At  length,  after 
"  urging  these  ruffians  to  go  forth  and  kill,"  as  Mr.  Wingrove 
Cooke  observes,  the  indignant  reproaches  of  their  own  country- 
men forced  the  missionaries  to  break  their  compact  with  a  rebel- 
lion which  their  own  teachings  had  originated,  and  to  confess 
its  intolerable  wickedness.  "I  am  ashamed,"  said  Mr.  Lay, 
who  had  Avitnessed  these  proceedings,  "  that  any  who  bear  the 
name  of  Christians  should  be  the  abettors  of  evil  men  and  evil 
things,  especially  in  a  heathen  country."  But  such  protests 
were  for  a  long  period  ineffectual.  "The  missionaries  still 
hang  their  hopes  upon  this  rebel  cause,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  even 
in  1858.  And  two  years  later,  Mr.  Edkins  was  once  more 
arguing  in  defence  of  these  savage  allies,  and  protesting  against 
what  he  called  "an  indiscriminate  condemnation"  of  them 
"for  mistaking  the  nature  of  Christianity  in  some  points!" 
though  Mr.  Russell,  also  a  Protestant  missionary,  confesses  that 
"  their  notions  are  perfectly  blasphemous,  terribly  repulsive  to 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a  Christian."*  And  now  let  us  see 
wlipt  was  the  nature  of  the  Christianity  which  Protestant 
teaching  had  created,  and  with  which  Protestant  missionaries 
wished  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Oxenford,  "  that 
the  insurgents  are  otherwise  than  orthodox  Confucians. "f    But 
even  this  was  a  character  Avhieh  they  were  far  from  deserving. 
"Time  was,"  said  the  leading  journal  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1859,  "when  the  English  sympathies  were 
directed  by  our  missionaries  into  something  like  favor  for  these 
ruffians.     They  lived,  indeed,  by  lapine  and  plunder,  and  died 
like  locusts  when   there  was  no  more  left  to  destroy;  they 
quenched  indiscriminately   all  human   life,   'even,'  as  they 
boasted,  '  to  the  children  at  the  breast,'  and  they  made  it  suffi- 
ciently manifest  that  their  only  object  was  plunder.     But  they 
had  established  a  hideous  and  revolting  burlesque  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  and  the  missionaries  would  fondly  hope  that  their  inten- 
tion was  to  establish  a  real  Christianity,  and  that  when  the 
leaders  assumed  tlie  names  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
it  was  only  an  ignorance  they  would  be  glad  to  correct.    This 
hope  is  now  extinct  in  all  sane  uiinds.     Eight  years  have  gone 
by,  and  no  Christian  missionary  has  been  invited  or  even  tol- 
erated among  them.     Every  part  of  China  is  now  open  to  mis- 

*  Church  Missionary  SocieU/'s  Report,  18fi2,  p.  198. 

f  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China,  by  MM.  Callery  and  Yvan,  supple- 
mentary cliai'ter,  p.  ol2. 
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gionary  labor,  eseeept  only  the  devastated  cities  where  these  rob- 
hers  find  refuge.^^ 

A  little  later,  the  same  journal, — after  declaring,  on  the 
authority  of  a  correspondent  from  Shang-hae,  that  "  they  are 
polygamists  and  opium-smokers,"  and  that  "  they  do  not  pos- 
sess even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  Christianity, 
much  less  of  its  practice," — continues  thus  :  "  We  have  now 
souie  re'*  l)le  description  of  the  working  of  that  rebellion 
which  had  found  so  much  favor  in  former  times  amonf*  the 
missionaries,  who  hang  "pon  the  skirts  of  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion, and  listen  to  far-off  tidings  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
interior." 

The  language  and  the  sympathies  of  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries, whose  real  character  the  great  journalist  thus  scornfully 
attests,  were  now  to  be  finally  rebuked  by  men  of  their  own 
religion.  "  Is  there  nothing  to  hope,"  asks  Sir  John  Bowring, 
in  iSGO,  "  from  the  Tae-ping  movement  ?  Nothing.  It  has 
become  little  better  than  dacoity.  Its  progress  has  everywhere 
been  marked  by  wreck  and  ruin  ;  it  destroys  cities,  but  builds 
none ;  consumes  wealth,  and  produces  none ;  supersedes  one 
despotism  by  another  more  crushing  and  grievous  ;  subverts  a 
rude  religion  by  the  introduction  of  another  full  of  the  vilest 
frauds  and  the  boldest  blasphemies."*  "We  found  the  rebels," 
says  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  almost  at  the  same  date,  "  making 
war  like  Jews,  living  like  the  worst  description  of  professing 
Christians,  and  believing  like — Chinamen  !"f  "  Their  idea  of 
God,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  a  candid  American  mission- 
ary, who  visited  them  towards  the  close  of  1860  and  found 
them  practising  "  the  most  revolting  idolatry,"  "  is  distorted 
until  it  is  hifcrioi\  if  possible,  to  that  entertained  by  the 
Chinese  idolaters."^  "  They  do  nothing,"  adds  an  English 
traveller  in  1861,  "but  burn,  murder,  and  destroy;  they  hardly 
profess  any  thing  beyond  that."§  It  is  "  a  VQi\^x\  of  hideous  ruin 
and  unutterable  desolation,"  says  another  eye-witness  at  a  still 
later  date,  while  its  "  so-called  religious  character  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  most  monstrous  blasphemy  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed."  lie  even  adds  that  the  missionaries  themselves, 
though  the  statement  is  only  true  of  some  of  their  number, 
"have  given  up  all  hope  of  it,  sjiocked,  no  doubt,  by  its  hideous 
desecration  of  every  name  and  idea  we  are  taught  to  revere."|| 

Yet  even  in  breaking  their  alliance  with  these  criminals,  the 

*  The  Cornhill  Magaxine,  January,  18C0. 

f  Lord  Elgin's  Misnion,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  403, 

t  The  Wotid,  New  York  journal,  December  28, 1860. 

6  The  Times,  May  15,  1801. 

I  Ibid.,  AuguBt  a,  1801. 
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missionaries  have  only  acquired  fresh  dishonor.  Even  the 
En^rlish  in  China  proclaim  that  they  now  revile  the  Tae-pings 
only  because  the  latter  have  cast  them  out.  "When  Mr.  Koherts, 
the  preceptor  of  the  rebel  chief,  said  at  last,  in  1862,  "  I  have 
turned  over  an  entiiely  new  leaf,  and  am  now  as  much  opposed 
to  them  as  I  was  ever  in  favor  of  them,"  it  was  only  becauee 
Kan-Wang  butchered  his  servant  before  his  eyes,  and  grossly 
insulted  himself,  besides  robbing  him  of  his  personal  property. 
"  Most  persons  will  agree,"  says  the  London  and  China  Tele- 
ymph  of  the  31st  of  March,  1862,  "  that  he  (Roberts)  fully  de- 
serves any  amount  of  sufi'ering  that  may  be  inflicted  on  him. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  done  his  utmost  to  delude  Europeans  as  to  the 
true  character  of  the  Tae-pings  ;  he  has  kept  back  some  facts, 
has  falsified  others,  and  has  acted  througiiout  in  a  manner 
utterly  inconsistent  with  his  assumed  character  of  a  Christian 
missionary.    On  such  conduct  no  comment  can  be  too  severe." 

Finally,  that  we  may  see  the  real  influence  of  Protestantism 
in  China  appreciated  by  its  own  professors,  and  its  complicity 
with  this  frightful  manifestation  of  a  system  professedly  derived 
from  the  Protestant  Bible,  and  "  essentially  Protestant  in  its 
principles,  in  its  origin,  development,  and  tendency,"  distinctly 
aflirmed.  let  us  note  the  following  explicit  declarations. 

"  It  is  always  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  the  books  and  mani- 
festoes of  the  Tae-ping  insurgents,"  says  Dr.  Scherzer,  "  that 
the  doctJ-ines  of  Christianity,  as  deduced  from,  the  writings  of 
the  missionary  societies,  are  the  leading  priticiple  of  the  move- 
ment."*    "The  rebel  leaders,"  observes  one  who  knew  them, 

"  are  to  a  great  extent the  discharged  servants  and 

horse-boys  of  the  European  residents,^^-\  and  therefore  familiar 
with  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  of  Protestantism.  Some 
of  them  had  even  been  paid  assistant  missionaries !  Kan-Wang, 
one  of  their  "  kings,"  "  had  for  years  been  holding  the  position 
of  native  catechist  in  our  principal  Chinese  colony.":}:  "Tien- 
Wang's  Christianity,"  says  another,  "is  nothing  but  the  rank 
blasphemy  of  a  lunatic,"  though  he  has  received  "  dozens  of 
Bibles,"  and  every  form  of  instruction  which  the  missionaries 
could  ofl'er  him,  besides  being  "talked  to,  written  to,  memorial- 
ized, and  addressed  in  all  shapes  and  forms  about  the  truths  of 
Christianity,"  but  only  to  make  him  spurn  his  former  teacliern, 
whom  he  silences  with  this  argument,  that  "  he  has  been  to 
heaven,  and  they  have  not."§ 


*  Voyage  of  the  Novara,  vol.  ii..  cb.  xiv.,  p.  SCO  (1803). 
+  Sc(!  the  llmca.  Mar..u  11,  1BG2. 
I  Brine  ch   x.,  p.  243. 
^  Blakistuu,  ch.  iii.,  p.  43. 
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"We  see  in  this  movement,"  saj's  Mr.  Edkins,  still  rejoicing 
in  the  evils  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  assisted  to  create, 
'■'■The  effect  of  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  Christian  tracts.^^* 
"  This  lae-ping  revolution,"  adds  a  writer  in  the  China  Mail, 
of  the  24th  of  February,  1859,  "  is  the  result  of  foreign  inter- 
course with  China ;  this  blasphemous  manifesto,"  forwarded 
by  the  rebels  to  Lord  Elgin,  "?*  a  result  of  Christianity 
preached  to  its  jpeople.  Truly  we  cannot  pride  ourselves  over 
8uch  results  1" 

And  this  is  all,  as  its  own  advocates  confess,  wliich  Protes- 
tantism has  accomplished  in  China.    It  could  not  convert  the 
Chinese,  but  it  could  create  the  Tae-ping  code  of  religion  and 
morals,  that  horrible  compound  of  "  Protestant  principles" 
and  Pagan  interpretations  which  Mr.  Hervey,  the  British  con- 
sul at  Ningpo,  reported  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  minister  at  Pekin, 
to  be  "  the  most  gigantic  and  blasphemous  imposition  as  a  creed 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed."!    After  fifty  years  of  costly 
but  sterile  eifort,  it  has  been  willing  to  redeem  its  failures  even 
by  an  alliance  with  Siu-Tsuen  and  iiis  sanguinary  crew  !     This 
is  the  conclusion  of  labors  in  which  two  hundred  men — English, 
German,  and  American — liave  been  actively  engaged,  with 
unlimited  resources,  during  half  a  century ;  and  it  is  in  the 
following  remarkable  words  tliat  the  final  issue  of  their  work 
is  appreciated  e'en  by  the  men  who  most  warmly  desired  its 
success,  and  were  most  solicitous  to  conceal  its  failure  :  "  All 
past  missionary  experience,"  says  a  grave  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who  dates  from  Canton,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1859, 
"goes  far  to  enforce  the  unwelcome  truth,  that  the  abstract 
doctrines  of  a  Protestant  faith  find  acceptance  among  a  heathen 
and  idolatrous    race  with   infinitely   greater  difiiculty   than 
Romanism.     There  stands  the  fact."     '•  There  is  a  wide  field," 
says  one  of  the  most  influential  of  American  journalists  in  1861, 
after  carefully  reviewing  the  latest  reports  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  "for  the  exercise  of  missionary  labor  in  China; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  fruits  of  that  labor  will 
be  reaped  by  the  Romish,  and  not  by  the  Protestant  Church." 
It  was  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  Protestantism  with 
the  Tae-ping  rebels,  and  their  admitted  results,  which   com- 
pelled this  reluctant  admission,  and  forced  the  same  writer  to 
confess,  with  almost  astonishing  candor,  that  only  the  Catholic 
missionary  can  now  repair  the  evils  which  the  Protestant  agents 
have  created,  or  exorcise  the  unclean  spirit  with  whom  they 
have  made  a  treaty  of  alliance.     "Although  the  religion  of  the 
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Tae-pin^,"  he  says,  may  be  coiipidercd  half  Christian,  it  will, 
■we  think,  only  be  developed  and  perfected  under  the  1  neve- 
lent  auspices  of  the  Church  of  Rome."* 


CONCLUSION. 

And  now  we  have  heard  enough.  We  have  traced,  in  all 
its  details,  the  contrast  which  the  Chinese  missions  exhibit  in 
their  agents,  their  method,  and  their  results.  During  three 
centuries  we  have  seen  the  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  (/liu;  ch 
— in  freedom  or  in  chains,  in  the  palace  of  the  emporur  oi'  the 
obscurity  of  a  dungeon,  in  the  dignity  of  their  Vwa  uiif]  fiio 
heroism  of  their  death — everywhere  confessing  Ilim  b}  whose 
grace  they  became  what  they  were.  And  wo  huvo  '  on  that 
the  spiritual  children  whom  they  begot,  in  cv  ory  province  of 
that  empire,  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary  fc  the  gulf  of  Siam, 
were  worthy  of  them.  The  annals  of  Christianity  tall  of  jio 
braver  deeds,  the  records  of  its  combats  contain  no  not)l3r 
triumphs.  St.  Peter  would  have  imbraced  such  apostles  as  his 
brethren ;  St.  Paul  would  have  said  to  such  disciples,  "  You 
are  our  glory  and  our  joy."t 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  the  missionaries  of  another 
religion  crowded  together  in  the  seaports  of  China,  "  listening 
to  far-oiF  tidings  of  what  is  happening  in  the  interior;"  but 
we  have  not  once  met  them  in  Su-tchuen,  nor  in  Corea,  nor  in 
Tong-King,  nor  in  Mongolia,  nor  in  Tartary,  nor  in  Thibet. 
They  have  consumed  lifty  years,  and  untold  sums  of  money, 
in  safely  multiplying  books  which  nobodv  could  either  read 
or  understand ;   they  have  scandalized  the  very  heathen,  as 
well  as  their  own  friends,  by  the  manner  of  their  life,  so  that 
the  former  called  them  "  Lie-preaching  devils,"  and  the  latter 
only  named  them  with  a  jest  or  a  sneer  ;  they  have  gathered  a 
few  disciples  whom  they  hesitated  to  receive,  and  were  ashamed 
to  acknowledge,  who  took  their  wages  without  thanks,  and  plmi- 
dered  them  without  remorse;  they  have  published  reports,  which 
thev  privately  confessed  lo  )>o  falsa,  of  conversions  which  never 
took  place;  and  they  have  only  (M'cceeded  rt  last  in  conlinning 
,  more  deeply  in  their  en  >•'  ';  ,h  ;  L!ien,towiiom  they  have  made 
Christianity  both  hateful  and  ludicrous,  and  in  obstructing  the 
apostolic  labors  of  men  whom  they  reviled  witiiout  knowing, 
and  wliose  heroism  they  grudgingly  confessed  without  once 
daring  to  imitate  it.     During  two  whole  generations  they  have 
watched  the  brave  press  forward  to  the  battle-field,  but  havt 

*  New  York  Herald,  February  17, 1801. 
t  1  Thess.  ii.  20. 
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themselves  refused  to  take  part  in  the  fight.  Tliey  had  no 
vocation  to  this  apostolic  warfare,  and  they  knew  it.  "  These 
actions,"  thoy  seem  to  liave  said,  "belong  not  to  such  as  us." 
And  fio  when  blood  began  to  flow,  and  the  moment  arrived 
for  conf(  '^ing  the  i^ame  of  Jesus,  they  turned  their  heads  and 
fled  away.  And  while  the  furnace  was  being  heated,  "seven 
times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated,  and  the  valiant 
"  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  praising  God  and  blessing 
the  Lord,"  and  even  women  and  children,  but  yesterday 
pagans,  were  crying  aloud  in  the  midst  of  their  torments,  "  Let 
them  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord,  the  only  God,"*  these  men 
hastened  to  their  homes,  to  hide  themselves  in  an  inner  room, 
and  to  write  words  of  malice  against  the  faith  which  the  mar- 
tyrs were  sealing  with  their  blood,  and  against  the  apostles 
who  had  delivered  it  to  them. 

Tlie  reader  has  now  sufiicient  evidence  before  him  upon 
which  to  exercise  his  judicial  function,  and  may  at  length 
apply,  if  so  minded,  the  Divine  rule.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
kn<no  them. 

•  Daniel  iu.  24,  45. 
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MISSIONS    IN    INDIA. 


PART  I. 


CATHOLIC    MISSIONS. 


Many  voices  have  rebuked  England's  misrule  in  India,  but 
none  so  loudly  as  those  of  her  own  sons.  "Were  we  to  be 
driven  out  of  India  this  day,"  said  one  of  her  most  illustrious 
statesmen,  "nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been  pos- 
sessed, during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any 
thing  better  than  the  orang-outang  cy  the  tiger.''*  And  long 
years  after,  in  1858,  a  writer  devoted  to  her  interests  could  still 
say,  "At  the  door  of  England's  covetousncss,  self-seeking,  and 
heartiessnt'bs,  lies  the  guilt  of  Indian  heathenism. "f 

The  history  of  England's  domination  in  India,  as  even  they 
whose  hearts  yearn  towards  her  have  confessed,  is  mainly  a 
record  of  covetousncss  and  uid)elief.  "The  depth  of  English 
irreligion  in  India,"  says  a  jiartial  student  of  its  history,  "is 
surely  (juite  awful.":}:  A  thousand  writers  have  flung  the  same 
reproacii  at  Ik'I",  and  often  in  language  which  makes  the  ears 
tingle.  J}ut  if  we  cannot  reject  the  testimony  of  her  own 
peo])le,  we  may  at  least  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  those  alien 
accusers  who  impute  to  her  offences  of  which  aiie  is  innocent, 
or  oidy  guilty  in  part.  In  the  eyes  of  such  inen  her  crime  is 
not  that  she  governs  India  ill,  but  that  she  governs  it  at  all. 
This  is  what  tliey  cannot  forgive  her.  It  is  not  true,  as  her 
enemies  lalsdy  pro(;laim,  that  she  has  made  no  effort  to  convert 
the  tribes  of  Ilindostan  ;  but  it  is  true  that  she  nnide  them  toe 


*  I3urk(v  Sperch  oil  Mr.  Fox's  Eaat  Tndin  Bill,  Works  vol.  iv.,  p.  41. 

{Jiiiti'h  Jinlin  by  John  Mulcolm  Lmllow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ytl7. 
Ibid  ,\)  2i:J. 
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late,  and  after  a  fashion  which  did  not  merit,  and  could  not 
receive,  the  benediction  of  God.  For  long  years,  as  we  shall 
learn  presently,  she  left  them  to  their  idols ;  bade  her  own  sons 
pay  honor  to  the  demons  of  the  land  ;  recruited  her  treasury — 
the  only  Christian  nation  which  ever  did  so — by  a  tax  on  idol 
worship ;  and  rivalled  even  the  votaries  of  Mahomet  and  Ganesa 
in  lubricity  and  intemperance.  Then  she  sent  a  few  adven- 
turers, hired  for  wages  among  the  sects  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden, — for  her  own  sons,  as  we  shall  hear,  refused  to  bear 
the  message, — to  preach  what  they  called  "  the  gospel"  to  men 
who  were  scarcely  more  ignorant  than  themselves  of  the  sacred 
learning  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life. 
After  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  been  fully  reckoned,  better 
and  truer  men,  acting  as  they  were  led  by  their  conscience,  and 
only  despising  the  Church's  aid  because  they  knew  her  not, 
began,  one  by  one,  to  enter  this  paradise  of  devils.  To  exorcise 
such  a  legion  as  they  presently  encountered  was  beyond  their 
power ;  and  so  they  fled  away,  like  Martyn,  scared  and  cowed, 
for  the  devils  laughed  them  to  scorn.  But  their  history  shall 
be  recounted  in  their  own  words  in  its  proper  place.  Mean- 
while, let  us  speak  of  others,  who  were  before  them  in  time, 
above  them  in  gifts  and  graces  as  far  as  heaven  is  above  earth, 
and  who  left  them  an  example  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
imitate. 


ST.  THOMAS,  AND  ST.  FRANCIS   XAVIRE. 

Tliat  St.  Tliomas  preached  the  Gospel  in  India,  and  that  he 
failed  to  make  any  solid  or  permanent  impression  on  the  mass 
of  its  inhabitants,  are  truths  which  hardly  admit  of  denial. 
The  lirst  is  attested  by  various  and  abundant  evidence;  the 
whole  history  of  India  proves  the  last.  There  is  enough  in  the 
traditions  which  still  survive  in  Southern  India  to  show  that 
an  Apostle  has  passed  that  way ;  there  is  unhappily  more  than 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  an  after-growth  of  weeds  has  ovcr- 
Bpread  and  defaced  his  path.  He  was  one  of  the  Twelve, 
therefore  men  fear  to  say  that  his  mission  was  a  failure ;  if  they 
were  judging  one  of  his  successors,  they  would  say  it  without 
hebitation.  i*{o  doubt  he  did  all  that  God  willed  him  to  do ; 
yet  we  find  ourselves  resisting  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  ho  did 
no  more. 

It  is  true  that  some  Protestant  writers  of  little  reputation 
have  denied  that  St.  Thomas  visited  India,  as  others  have 
asserted,  with  equal  confidence,  that  St.  Peter  was  never  at 
lionie.    One  of  the  most  learned  of  orientalists  replies  to  them 
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as  follows :  "  That  St.  Thoinfls  wfti  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies 
is  attested  by  all  ecelesiasticttl  recofda,  (4reek,  Latin,  and 
Syriac."*  Even  Baldosus  ackiiowkdcfcs,  "It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  Apostle  6t  Th«»rm«  diucotne  into  the  Indies,  "f 
Bernoulli  also  attests  the  u»iv«ir»«fll  tradition,  and  relates  how, 
in  course  of  time,  the  converts  of  the  Apostle  "  retournerent  a 
leur  ancienne  idolatrie.";j:  Our  own  Alfred  sent  presents  to  his 
tomb.§ 

Between  St.  Thomas  and  8t,  Francis  Xavier  there  is  an 
interval  of  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years.  Whatever  was 
attempted  or  accomplished  duriuji;  that  long  period  towards  the 
conversion  of  India,  has  been  vnium\m\^  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
permitted,  by  men  who  n)fld«  thi»  portion  of  history  their 
special  study.  The  subject,  however,  lies  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  immediate  inquiry.  Wo  hrtvo  a  sufficiently  wide  field  to 
survey,  and  little  temptation  to  stray  beyond  it.  All  that  we 
are  concerned  to  investigato  Imppened  between  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  tho  pr^Jgent  liour.  To  the  religicjus 
history  of  India  during  this  porjod,  or  at  least  to  an  outline  oi' 
its  more  prominent  incidents,  lot  m  now  direct  our  attention. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  164*2,  aftor  ft  voyage  of  thirteen  months, 
St.  Francis  landed  at  Goa,  It  was  in  such  words  as  the 
following  that  St.  Ignatius  hud  announced  to  him  his  election 
to  the  dithcult  and  glorious  ndssion  for  wliich  others  had  been 
originally  destined,  but  which  it  was  tlio  will  of  God  to  confide 
to  Xavier.  "  By  iiigher  counsols  than  those  of  our  short- 
sighted judgment,  Fniucis,  for  wo  cannot  penetrate  the  designs 
ot  God,  you,  and  not  Bobadilla,  are  destined  to  the  mission  of 
the  Indies.  Thus,  what  wo  have  m  earnestly  desired,  what  we 
so  long  waited  for  in  vain  at  Vtjnico,  this  passage  across  the 
seas  into  barbarous  countries,  now,  contrary  to  all  hope,  presents 
itself  to  you  here  in  liomo,  It  is  not  a  single  province  of 
Palestine,  which  we  wcro  sccltin^,  that  (iod  gives  you,  but  the 
Indies,  a  whole  world  of  people  and  nations.  This  is  the  soil 
which  Ilo  intrusts  to  your  cultivation ;  this  is  the  field  which 
He  opens  to  your  labors."! 

It  is  ditiicult  to  speak  Utiy  of  such  a  one  as  St.  Francis. 
When  we  attempt  to  do  so,  wo  are  rebuked  at  the  outset  by  the 

*  AsBoman.  Dissert,  de  Hyria  Nfntitri^init,  Urtnt^  \v,,  p.  489 

+  In  ChurcbiU'H  VoUirtion  of  yujfUjjiii,  vol,  \\\.,  p  57i{. 

;  J)escriptiou  do  I'Inde,  toiiut  i  ,  j(  4J 

5^  lltjurion,  tonin  i  ,  cli  W  ,  p  «W,  "  Mvhh  th«'  wliit.«!  Jcnvs  of  Cochin,"  Bays 
Dr.  Woltt",  "  toBtify  in  th<'ir  nwrnAn,  nnntMim  «f)«>n  c<»i)|K'r  plates,  tliat  when 
tlioy  arrivcl  in  India  t\wy  loimd  Sumr»m'tt,i,  f,  i^\iT\»i\ai\B,  coiiverUid  through 
thi-  preuching  of  thi'  ApoBtlr  Hi, 'iUnimtt/'^'JVaccU  a?id  Adventures  of  JJr. 
Wuijf,  ch.  xxvil  ,  p.  450. 

I  Life  of  8t. Francis Xamr,  hy  \\»vU)\\  Mti'i  Muffti ;  Oratorian  edition  (1858). 
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admonition  of  one  who,  though  fully  qualified,  declined  a  simi- 
lar task,  saying,  "  Let  a  saint  write  about  a  saint."  Yet  if  we 
adhere  with  simplicity  to  the  narrative  of  his  biographers,  our 
unworthiness  may  pass  unpereeived,  and  we  may  effect  our  pur- 
pose without  immodesty  or  presumption. 

The  life  of  Xavier,  if  he  had  been  the  only  Christian  of  his 
form  and  stature  since  the  last  of  the  Apostles  died,  would 
sutiice  to  prove  the  truth  of  God  and  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
None  but  God  could  have  created,  none  but  the  Church  could 
have  used,  such  an  instrument.  The  world  and  the  sects  con- 
fess, with  mingled  anger  and  fear,  that  he  is  not  of  them. 
Doctor,  prophet,  and  apostle,  what  gift  which  one  of  our  race 
can  receive  or  use  was  denied  to  this  man  ?  Whilst  he  was  in 
the  world  few  understood,  perhaps  none  fully,  what  he  really 
was.  It  was  only  by  the  solemn  juridical  process  which  pre- 
ceded his  canonization,  and  in  which  evidence  was  adduced  on 
oath  such  as  would  have  more  than  satisfied  the  most  jealous 
and  exacting  tribunal  which  ever  sifted  human  testimony,  that 
some  of  the  facts  of  his  stupendous  career  were  revealed  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  To  converse  at  the  same  moment  with  men  of 
various  nations  and  dialects,  so  that  each  thought  he  heard  him 
speak  his  own  tongue ;  to  satisfy  by  one  reply  subtle  and  oppo- 
site questions,  so  that  each  confessed  he  had  received  the  solution 
of  his  own  difficulty  in  the  words  which  answered  every  other; 
to  heal  the  sick,  to  raise  the  dead,  to  bid  the  waves  be  still,  so 
that  the  very  Gentiles  called  him  in  their  rude  language,  "  the 
God  of  nature,'^'  such  were  some  of  the  gifts  of  this  great 
apostle.  Yet  this  was  not  his  real  greatness.  It  was  his 
humility,  charity,  spotless  virtue,  and  intimate  union  with 
God,  which  marked  him  as  a  saint.  To  work  miracles  was  no 
necessary  part  of  his  character  or  ofiice.  Yet  this  lower  gift 
was  also  atlded,  for  the  advantage  of  others,  to  those  which  liad 
already  made  him  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Jesus. 

To  such  as  possess  the  gift  of  faith,  by  which  alone  Divine 
things  are  apprehended,  the  life  of  Xavier  is  as  a  book  written 
by  the  hand  of  God,  yet  without  a  single  mystery.  It  is  intel- 
ligible even  to  a  child.  Admiration  it  may  excite,  love,  joy,  and 
gratitude — every  thing  but  surprise.  The  Church  has  begotten 
since  her  espousals  with  Christ  a  thousand  such.  If  she  could 
cease  to  produce  saints,  she  would  cease  to  be.  But  that  hour 
will  only  arrive  when  the  number  is  full,  and  her  work  ended. 

To  all  others  St.  Francis  is,  of  course,  "  a  stone  of  oft'ence." 
They  dare  not  deny  his  virtues,  but  they  are  peevish  and  irri- 
tated at  the  mention  of  his  miracles.  Why  spoil  the  fair  narra- 
tive of  his  life  with  these  idle  tables^  Such  deeds  take  him  out 
of  thoir  cognizance,  and  aliront  their  good  sense;  so  they  afi'ect 
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to  defend  him  from  the  injudicious  language  of  his  friends.  He 
was  a  good  and  devoted  man,  but  let  us  hear  nothing  of  mala- 
dies healed,  and  graves  opened.  We  are  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Miracles  were  tolerable  in  the  first  ages ;  but  these 
are  now  a  long  way  off,  and  so  is  God.  He  must  not  be 
brought  too  near  to  us.  He  is  in  heaven,  and  we  on  earth ; 
why  seek  to  diminish  the  distance  between  us?  True,  He 
promised  that  His  servants  should  do  such  things,  and  they  did 
them ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  at  least  not  openly,  since  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Scriptures.  Even  the  "shadow  of  an  Apostle  falling 
on  the  sick  is  said  to  have  dispelled  their  infirmities;  and  though 
it  is  a  hard  saying,  and  takes  no  acciTunt  of  the  "  laws  of  nature," 
and  is  directly  reproved  by  modern  science,  it  must  be  believed, 
whatever  effort  it  may  cost.  But  surely  there  is  enough  of  such 
things  in  the  Bibje.  Why  add  to  them  ?  Why  should  our 
Lord  create  apostles  now?  They  are  dead  and  buried,  and 
have  left  no  successors ;  it  is  irrational  to  pretend  to  revive 
them.  They  have  really  no  place  in  such  a  world  as  this,  least 
of  all  in  our  busy  and  sensible  England.  Such  tales  may  meet 
with  success  in  other  climes,  but  are  rebuked  by  the  robust 
good  sense  of  Britons,  and  shrink  before  their  manly  scrutiny 
to  the  puny  dimensions  of  fable.  And  so  they  cut  the  life  of 
St.  Francis  in  two,  accept  that  which  is  natural,  and  fling  away 
that  which  is  supernatural.  His  virtues  they  pardon,  not  with- 
out a  struggle,  but  they  can  go  no  further.  Like  Pilate,  they 
fear  to  condemn,  but  cannot  resolve  to  acquit. 

But  they  have  a  special  motive  for  denying  his  supernatural 
powers,  and  they  do  not  conceal  it.  They  are  so  far,  indeed, 
from  understanding  the  character  of  a  sain*^  that  they  do  not 
even  believe  in  the  existence  of  one.  Why  ;  ,Ad  the  Almighty 
have  made  any  thing  higher  than  themselves?  "A  good  man, 
as  they  speak,  who  is  of  a  benevolent  mind,  gives  alms,  says  his 

{prayers,  and  reads  the  Scriptures, — this  is  the  loftiest  type  of 
mnuuiity  which  they  are  able  to  conceive.  All  beyond  tills  is 
visionary  and  chimerical.  Such  a  man  as  St.  Francis  is  as 
wholly  unknown  to  them  as  he  is  to  the  inanimate  creatures, — 
the  unshapen  rocks,  the  rushing  waters,  and  the  waving  trees. 
But  they  perfectly  comprehend  that  if  they  admit  his  miracles, 
they  must  confess  his  doctrine.  And  so  an  Engiishmun  of  good 
repute,  and  more  than  average  intelligence,  says  of  the  first 
apostles  of  India:  "The  accounts  of  their  extraordinary  success 
cannot  be  credited,  without  admitting,  on  the  same  authority, 
the  miracles  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  others,  by  whicli  it  is 
said  to  have  been  promoted."^    This  is  equally  true  of  those 

•  Lord  Valontia'8  Travelt,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  204. 
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earlier  Apostles  who  witnessed  tlic  Transfiguration ;  but  happily 
our  countrymen  are  inconsistent,  and  their  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  though  too  often  a  mere  superstition,  preserves  them 
from  excesses  into  which  more  logical  minds  have  fallen. 

That  St.  Francis  Xavier  had  the  gift  of  miracles  is  as  certain 
as  any  thing  which  depends  upon  human  testimony  and  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.  It  appears  to  be  confessed  even  by  some 
Protestant  writers.*  By  his  power  with  God  was  accomplished, 
again  and  again,  that  which  St.  Paul  relates  of  others,  by  whose 
faith,  he  says,  "  women  receiyed  their  dead  raised  to  life  again." 
One  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  Francis  Ciavos,  afterwards 
entered  tlie  Society  of  Jesus.f  But  it  is  with  his  ordinary  work 
as  an  apostle,  which  in  truth  was  the  greatest  of  his  miracles, 
that  we  are  especially  concerned.  What  he  did  in  India  and 
Japan  there  is  no  need  to  relate  at  large,  for,  who  is  ignorant 
of  it?  He  did  what  man  never  did,  or  could  do,  except  by  the 
indwelling  might  of  God.  "  He  preached  with  such  vehemence 
of  soul  as  miglit  be  expected  in  a  man  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  accustomed  to  the  light  of  eternal  truths ;  a  man 
whose  life  added  such  weight  to  his  words,  that  even  when 
silent,  the  mere  sight  of  him  was  sufficient  to  touch  the  sinner's 
iieart."  And  the  traces  of  his  work,  in  spite  of  woes  and  mis- 
fortunes which  shall  be  recounted  hereafter,  and  which  might 
have  sufficed  utterly  to  uproot  the  tender  vine  which  he  had 
planted,  still  remain.  When  a  Protestant  minister  tried,  in 
later  times,  to  seduce  the  people  who  had  long  lost  their  apos- 
tolic guides,  and  were  driven  to  wander,  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  they  had  still  faitli  enough  to  reply  to  his  new  doc- 
trine, "When  you  can  raise  poople  from  the  dead,  as  St.  Francis 
Xavier  did  in  this  very  place,  we  will  give  you  an  answer.":|; 
And  oven  the  unconverted  pagans,  more  tlian  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  still  venerated  him  alter  their  gross  and  carnal 
fashion;  for,  as  La  Croze  bitterly  observes,  ••There  is,  near 
Cape  Cumorin,  an  old  idol  <»f  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to  which  the 
heathen  themselves  make  pilgrinuiges.  They  call  it  the  Pagoda 
of  Parapadri,  i.  <?.,  of'  tJie  great  father  y% 
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*  "  He  released  tlioso  who  were  possessed  by  the  devil,  and,  in  several  instnru 
««,  raised  the  dead.  Hence  ho  obtained  the  name  of  the  Oreat  Father ;  but 
he  is  said  not  to  have  l)eon  at  all  elated  by  the  authority  ho  exercised,  or  the 
colobrity  ho  aajuired." — History  of  Ceylon,  by  Philulothes,  A.M.,  Oxon.  1817; 
ch.  XXXV..  J).  325.    "  My  i)un,"  says  the  Calvinist  Baldccus,  "  is  not  capable  of 
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)rosaing  tlio  worth  of  so  great  a  man." — Churchill,  vol.  iii.,  p.  545. 
lienrion,  tome  i.,  2do  iiurtie,  liv.  ii.,  p.  181. 
:;  Li'ttrea  A'dijiantes,  tome  x.,  p.  118. 

S  Jlistoire  da  (Jhiislianisiiie  ihs  Iinhs,  tome  li.,  livre  iv.,  p.  31.  "  Eo  non 
Cliristiuni  modo  ex  omni  fmitima  regiont;,  sod  ethntci  etiani  famu  acciti,  velut 
ttd  cortum  in  riibiia  mlHoris  perfiigiuni,  e»)nflaebant." — Cordam,  Hist,  Soc.Jc^u., 
purs  Utii.,  lib.  xvii.,  p.  U(i5. 
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Saint  Francis  has  described,  in  many  places,  his  method  of 
preaching  and  instruction.  As  far  as  words  can  exhibit  that 
which  passes  words,  it  was  simple  enough.  It  was  always  by 
the  Creed  and  the  Commandments — that  which  was  to  be  he- 
lieved,  and  that  which  was  to  be  done — that  he  commenced  : 
and  these  he  expounded  with  extraordinary  care,  repeating  liig 
lessons,  wlienever  circumstances  allowed,  "  twice  a  day  for  a 
whole  month."  "It  is  impossible,"  writes  the  saint,  "to  de- 
scribe the  admiration  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  new  Chris- 
tians, for  our  holy  law,  which  they  declare  to  be  perfectly  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  nature  and  right  reason.  What  I 
chiefly  insist  upon,  and  most  frequently  repeat,  are  the  Creed 
and  the  Commandments."  And  we  know  what  abundant  fruits 
followed  his  persuasive  teaching,  so  that  his  biographers  say :  "It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  harvest  of  souls,  or  of 
the  works  worthy  of  an  infant  Church  in  its  first  fervor,  which 
here  attended  our  holy  apostle.  He  himself,  in  a  letter  to  St. 
Ignatius,  owns  that  he  has  not  words  to  describe  them ;  but 
says,  that  frequently  tlie  multitudes  wiio  flocked  to  him  f(tr 
baptism  were  so  numerous,  that  he  was  unable  to  go  on  raising 
his  arm  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament,  and  that  his  voice  literally  became  extinct,  from 
the  incessant  repetition  of  the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and 
a  certain  brief  admonition  of  the  duties  of  the  Ciiristian  life,  the 
bliss  of  heaven,  the  pains  of  hell,  and  what  good  or  evil  deeds 
lead  to  the  one  or  the  other."* 

And  amidst  his  great  labors,  taking  barely  nourishment  suf- 
ficient to  support  life,  and  finding  repose  at  night  chiefly  in 
prayer  and  meditation,  so  that  he  was  continually  seen  rapt  in 
ecstasy  by  those  who  watched  him  in  his  private  hours,  he  re- 
ceived those  "abundant  consolations"  of  which  St.  Paul  sj)eak8, 
and  with  which  he  seems  to  have  been  favored  above  many  of 
the  saints.  "  Often  have  I  heard  a  person,"  he  writes  to  St, 
Ignatius,  as  if  speaking  of  another,  "hvboring  amongst  these 
Christians  falteringly  exclaim:  O  Lord,  give  me  not  such  great 
comfctrt  in  this  life;  or  if,  in  the  excess  of  Thine  infinite  good- 
ness and  mercy,  1'hou  wilt  thus  favor  me,  call  me  to  Thy  heav- 
enly glory,  for  it  is  too  great  a  torment  to  live  any  longer  with- 


out seeing  Thee. 


A  few  words  will  suttice  about  the  actual  results  of  his  labors. 
"When  the  saint  entered  the  kingdom  of  Travancore,  he  found 
U  eiiiirely  idolatrous,  but  when  he  left  it,  after  a  few  mouths' 
residence,  it  was  entirely  Christian."  Along  the  coast  *' liu 
founded  no  fewer  than  forty-five  churches."     And  as  the  labors 
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of  tho  first  apo8tlc8  were  "  confirmed  by  signs  following,"  so 
innutncnvblo  niinidos  attested  the  continual  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  this  man  of  God.     Even  children,  armed  with 
some  object  which  had  touched  his  person,  his  cross,  or  liis 
rosary,  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  and  heal  the  sick,  and  were 
often  employed  by  him  for  such  purposes,  when  his  own  occupa- 
tions left  him  no  leisure  to  accept  the  invitations  which  pressed 
upon  him  from  all  parts.     At  Malacca,  a  mother  whose  child 
had  been  three  days  in  the  grave,  came  to  him  in  faith,  and 
desired  that  the  lost  one  might  be  restored  ;  for,  said  she,  "God 
grants  all  things  to  your  prayers."     "  Go,"  he  replied,  '•  and 
open  the  tomb,  you  will  find  her  alive."  And  thereupon,  in  pres- 
ence of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  who  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  miracle,  for  his  power  was  known,  "  the  stone  was  re- 
moved, the  grave  opened,  and  the  young  girl  was  found  alive."* 
In  the  island  of  Moro,  "he  converted  the  whole  city  of  Tolo, 
containing  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  and  left  at  his  death  no 
fewer  than  twenty -nine  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  subject  to  His  law."     By  the  year  1548, 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  Christians  might  be  numbered 
"  along  the  two  coasts  starting  from  Cape  Comorin ;  and  they 
afterwards  gave  full  evidence  of  their  virtue  by  the  courage  with 
which  they  encountered  the  persecutions  raised  against  them  by 
the  (ientiles;  when,  far  from  denying  their  faith,  all,  even  mere 
children,  readily  presented  their  necks  to  the  executioners." 

But  we  need  not  pursue  further  the  details  of  his  history. 
Since  tlie  days  of  St.  raul  no  greater  missionary,  perhaps,  has 
appeared  on  earth.  Like  St.  Paul,  too,  he  prevailed,  because 
he  was  lirmly  knit  to  Peter,  and  to  his  Holy  See.  It  was  in 
the  might  of  her  blessing  that  he  went  forth,  and  without  it  he 
would  nave  been  only  a  visionary  and  a  fanatic, — perhaps  an 
hereslarch, — at  best  a  brilliant  but  unprofitable  rhetorician. 

That  St.  Francis  was  a  man  tauglit  of  God,  and  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost, — that  he  was  most  dear  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus, — tliat  the  Catholic  faitii  Avhich  he  believed  and  delivered 
to  others  was  the  true  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  Most  High, 
— and  that  in  the  regions  which  he  evangelized  he  did  an 
apostle's  work  and  obtained  an  apostle's  reward ;  these  are 
truths  which  none  would  even  have  doubted,  unless  ignorance 
liiul  blinded  their  judgment,  or  sin  obscured  it,  or  pride  and 
passion  had  supplied  a  motive  for  denying  what  the  Gentiles 
tlioMisulvos,  less  blind  and  ])erverse,  and  moved  by  better  and 
\n\ve\'  instincts,  were  constrained  to  admit  and  proclaim. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  sahit, 

*  Life,  p.  140. 
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his  tomb  was  opened,  and  then  the  promise  which  such  as  he 
have  shared,  by  a  special  privilege,  with  their  Divine  Master, 
that  even  their  flesn  "  should  not  see  corruption,"  was  once 
more  fulfilled.  "  His  face  was  not  .a  the  lea^t  changed,  so  that 
portraits  might  have  been  taken  from  it."*  Yet  it  is  of  a  man 
thus  distinguished  from  his  fellows  even  in  death,  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  another  faith  have  ventured  to  speak  in  words  which 
even  the  heathen  would  blush  to  use.  "  Francis  Xavier,"  savs 
the  Rev.  James  Hough,  "  lived  for  the  reputation  of  his  order,  f 
Dr.  Geddes  openly  scoffs  at  him  ;|  Dr.  Morrison  laments  hia 
"misty  and  obscure  views ;"§  Dr.  Grant  denies  that  he  could 
work  miracles;!  and  in  1857,  another  English  writer,  as  if 
anxious  to  prove  that  even  the  pagan  has  keener  religious  in- 
stincts than  some  who  boast  to  have  a  special  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  revelation,  confidently  affirms,  that  "  his  Christian 
principles  were  of  a  very  questionable  nature."T[  A.las !  for 
those  who  have  less  discernment  of  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
signs  of  His  presence,  than  even  the  heathen  and  the  outdast. 


THE   8DCOE8SOR8   OF  SAINT  FRANCIS. 

St.  Francis  came  nearer  than  most  of  his  race  to  the  highest 
excellence  which  a  creature  can  attain,  but  we  shall  now  see 
that  his  successors  in  the  Indian  mission  were  not  unworthy  of 
him.  While  yet  on  earth  he  had  said,  of  himself,  and  his  few 
companions :  "  This  mission  will  scarcely  survive  its  founders, 
unless  you  send  fresh  laborers."  His  appeal  was  heard,  and 
it  is  the  career  of  those  who  followed  in  his  footsteps,  which  we 
are  next  to  trace.  Through  every  fluctuation  of  good  and  evil 
fortune,  but  with  patient  endurance  and  steadfast  constancy,  his 
immediate  successors  pursued  the  task  which  he  had  commenced. 
By  tiieir  labors  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Goa,  originaliv 
constituted  by  St.  Francis,  had  been  divided  into  two,  of  which 
the  second  was  named  the  province  of  Malabar ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  flourishing  missions  established  on  both  coasts,  new 
churches  had  been  formed  in  the  interior,  which  remain  to 
this  day,  wherever  the  messengers  of  peace  found  an  entrance. 
Let  us  pass  over  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  and  we  come  to  a 


*  Annales,  torao  viii.,  p.  583. 

+  Jliattyry  uf  Christianity  in  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  211  (1839). 

I  History  of  the  Church  of  Malabar,  p.  42. 

1^  Tlic  Fathers  oftlie  London  Missionary  Society,  vol.  1.,  p.  57. 
Bampton  Lectures  app.,  p.  844. 
jTwo  Years'  Tranel  in  Persia,  &c.,  by  llobert  B.  M.  Binning,  Esq.,  Madraa 
Civil  tSurvice,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  97. 
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name  illustrious  in  the  apostolic  f-'^als,  and  to  an  epoch 
worthy  of  our  earnest  attention.  Fe>.  >eriods  have  been  more 
glorious  to  the  Church,  none  more  misunderstood  by  her  en- 
emies. A  brief  allusion  to  the  political  state  of  Western  India 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  indispensable  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  events  which  are  now  to  be  related. 

Portugal  had  been  chosen  by  Divine  Providence  as  the  chief 
instrument  in  propagating  the   Ohristian  faith  in  the  wide 
regions  of  the  East.     "  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
frontier  of  China,  an  extent  of  twelve  thousand  miles  of  coast,  all 
the  principal  emporia  were  in  her  possession."*    The  discoveries 
of  V  asco  di  Gama,  and  the  victories  of  Albuquerque,  had  led  to 
the  planting  of  the  Cross  along  the  whole  western  shore  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.     Animated  at  first  by  an  admirable  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God,  the  fervent  and  generous  men  whom  Portugal 
sent  forth  to  so  many  lands,  were  at  least  as  anxious  to  enlarge 
the  dominions  of  the  faith  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
own  nation,  which  at  this  time  had  attained  the  climax  of  her 
splendor  and  renown.     But  this  first  epoch  of  faith  and  zeal 
did  not  last  long.     The  noble  traditions  which  had  inspired  the 
conquerors  of  Malabar  ceased  to  animate  men  who  were  now 
absorbed  only  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  the  ignoble  arts  of  a 
greedy  and  unscrupulous  traffic.    Thus  it  is  ever  with  men  and 
their  works.     When  life  seems  most  vigorous,  then   comes 
dissolution  or  decay.     All  fail,  by  their  own  fault,  save  only  the 
Church,  which  abides  forever.    The  Portuguese  name,  once  so 
pure,  was  defiled  by  those  who  bore  it ;  and  the  city  of  Goa,  the 
metropolis  of  Portuguese  India,  became  a  proverb  and  a  scandal 
among  the   heathen.      The  horror  which   the  Indians  had 
now  conceived  of  the  European  character,  and  the  contempt 
which  thoy  felt  for  its  vices  and  inconsistencies,  had  become 
almost  a  p.  ssion.    The  use  of  gross  meats  and  of  strong  liquors, 
condemned  both  by  the  law  and  the  instincts  of  these  Asiatic 
tribes,  was  inexpressibly  revolting  to  men  who  comprehended 
only  the  rigors  and  austerities  of  religion,  and  confounded  the 
means  of  purification  with  the  end.     "  Nothing,"  says  a  modern 
traveller,  "  equals  their  frugality  ;"f    and  one  of  the  latest 
historians  of  India  adds,  that  they  still  practise  the  same 
austerities,  "from  afi'ectation  of  Brahminical  purity.":}:     To 
be  a  jmmgui,   or  even    to  hold   communication   with   one, 
was,  in  their  estimation,  the  foulest  dishonor.     The  rare  vir- 
tues which  might  still  be  witnessed  in  individuals,  failed  to 
Bubduc  the  undiscriminating  scorn  and  hate  with  which  they 

*  Discaveries  in  Asia,  by  Hiigli  Murray,  vol.  il.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  70. 
+  Hiiussman.  Voyage  en  Chine  tonio  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  129. 
;  Hickards'  India,  vol.  i..  pp.  51,  372. 
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regarded  the  Christian  name.  Conversions  were  at  an  end. 
For  fourteen  years  'Father  Gonsalvo  Fernandez  had  labored 
amongst  the  people  of  Madura  without  gaining  so  much  as  a 
single  new  disciple.  His  own  virtues  extorted  their  unwilling 
admiration,  hut  he  was  identified,  by  rank  and  origin,  with 
men  who  belonged,  as  they  deemed,  to  an  almost  bestial  caste. 
It  was  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this  immense  evil.  The 
hour  had  arrived  which  was  to  determine  the  fortunes  of 
Christianity  in  India,  and  decide,  at  least  for  a  long  period, 
whether  light  or  darkness  should  cover  the  land. 

At  such  i':  crisis  the  hand  of  God  was  stretched  forth,  to  lay 
hold  of  tlie  man  whom  he  had  chosen  to  accomplish  a  work 
apparently  impossible,  and  to  guide  him  to  the  distant  shore 
on  which  this  terrible  conflict  between  good  and  evil  was  about 
to  commence.  The  apostle  destined  for  this  formidable  mis- 
sion was  Robert  de'  Nobili,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  it  is  of  his  career  that  we  must  now  speak. 


\ 


KOBEKT   de'   NOBILI, 


Robert  de'  Nobili,  like  so  many  of  the  earlier  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  and  near  kinsman  of  Pope  Marcellus  II.  In 
quitting  Europe,  and  the  brilliant  position  which  would  have 
seduced  a  less  hero  r  temper  than  his,  he  had  abandoned  with 
deliberate  contempt  the  honors  and  dignities  of  which  the 
world  vainly  strives  to  redeem  the  insignificance  by  persuading 
such  men  to  accept  them.  lie  began,  then,  like  a  true  apostle, 
by  forsaking  all  to  follow  Christ;  and  his  after-course  was 
worthy  of  this  beginning.  In  160(5,  in  company  with  Father 
Albert  Laerzio,  the  provincial  of  Malabar,  he  entered  the  mis- 
sion of  Father  Fernandez,  and  there  set  himself  to  contemplate 
the  terrible  problem  which  God  designed  him  to  solve.  With 
the  keen  vision  of  a  saint,  and  the  calm  strength  of  a  heart 
which  had  already  accepted  martyrdom  in  purpose  and  desire, 
he  examined  the  battle-field  which  lay  before  him.  Tiie  next 
moment  his  resolve  was  made.  He  would  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  jXi'^'at  demon  who  vexed  India  with  his  sorceries  and 
enchantments,  wrestle  with  him  in  single  combat,  and  by 
God's  grace  trample  him  under  foot.  And  this  rc!^olve  he 
lived  to  execute. 

8t.  Paul,  the  great  exemplar  of  missionaries,  had  said  :  "All 
things  are  lawful  to  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.'"  And 
again  :  "  If  meat  scandalize  my  brother,  I  will  never  eat  flesh." 
llere  was  a  rule  for  later  apostles.     The  new  evangelist  of  India 
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understood  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  brother,  he  uuif  ibstain 
from  flesli,  tliat  he  might  not  give  scandal ;  and  from  t  a  hour 
ho  made  a  vow  to  God  that  he  would  never  eat  muat  uguin. 
But  tliis  was  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  sacrifice  required 
of  him.  The  institution  oi' castes,  though  by  many  deemed  only 
a  civil  institution,  analogous  to  the  distinctions  of  rank  which 
exist  in  Europe,*  could  not  be  permanently  recognized,  for  it 
was  contrary  to  the  great  principle  of  Christian  fraternity.  But 
neither  could  souls  be  abandoned  for  such  a  cause.f  "  Touched 
by  the  deplorable  blindness  of  these  people  buried  in  the  dark- 
ness of  death,"  says  his  companion  Laerzio,  "penetrated  with 
the  grand  thought  that  Jesus  Christ  came  for  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  that  lie  must  everywhere  triumph  over  the  demon, 
destroy  his  kingdom,  and  release  his  captives;  recognizing 
also  the  true  cause  of  an  obstinacy  so  frightful  and  perverse ; 
Father  liobert  de'  Nobili  resolved  to  apply  to  this  evil 
an  effective  remedy.  Imitating  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who 
became  all  things  to  all  men,  and  that  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
who  became  Alan  in  order  to  save  men ;  Father  Robert  said 
within  himself, — '  I  also  will  make  myself  an  Indian  in  order 
to  save  the  Indians.' "  He  saw  at  a  glance  all  which  this 
sublime  purpose  involved,  and  without  fear  he  accepted  all.:}: 

Authorized  by  the  Archbishop  of  Crauganore,  as  well  as  by 
his  immediate  superior,  he  now  presented  himself  before  the 
Brahmins.  "  I  am  neither  a  Pramjui  nor  a  Portuguese,"  said 
he, "  but  a  Roman  Rajah,  that  is,  a  member  of  the  highest  order 
of  nobility  ;  1  am  also  a  Saniassl,  that  is,  a  penitent  who  has  re- 
nounced the  world  and  all  its  pleasiires."  Both  statements,  as 
a  Protestant  writer  of  our  own  day  candidly  remarks,  were 
"  strictly  true."§  He  had  as  good  a  right  to  make  them  as  St. 
Paul  to  declare,  at  one  time  that  he  was  a  Hebrew,  at  another 
that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  From  this  moment,  condescending 
by  a  supreme  etfort  of  charity  to  the  infirmities  of  those  whom 
he  desired  to  save,  he  separated  from  his  brethren,  who  were 
known  to  have  tningled  with  men  of  other  castes,  and  admitted 
none  but  Brahmins  to  his  society.  Rice,  bitter  herbs,  and  water, 
tasted  once  in  twenty -four  hours,  constituted  his  whole  iiourisli- 


'  I 


*  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste,  by  B.  A.  Irving,  Esq.,  cli.  i.,  p.  25. 

f  "  Caste  is  one  among  many  instances  of  the  peculiar  exaggerations  in  which 
the  Hindoo  mintl  loves  to  indulge  .  .  .  Caste  may  be  modified  and  ri'udered  less 
harsh  in  its  general  outlines,  but  it  will  never  cease  to  exist."  Tractls  in  Peru 
andlndui,  by  (.'lements  K.  Markham,  F.S.A.,  F.ii.G.S.,  ch.  xxv.,  p.  424  (1802). 

I  The  following  narrative  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Letters  published  by 
the  Pere  Uertrand  in  his  Ulatuire  de  la  Mission  du  Madure,  of  which  the  ori- 
entalist Mold  reported  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  in  1841,  "they  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  learned."    Raiyport,  31  Mai,  p.  19. 

g  Theory  of  Caste,  ch.  v.,  p.  137. 
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mcnt;  a  humble  cabin  was  liis  house.    Buried  in  a  mysterious 
solitude,  he  received  visitors  only  with  extreme  reserve.    The 
fame  of  the  great  Sanidsn  of  the  West  is  gradually  bruited 
abroad,  and  the  doctors  of  the  Gentiles  crave  an  audience  of  the 
illustrious  penitent.     They  are  told  by  his  Brahmin  attendant 
tiiat  the  Father  is  engaged  in  prayer,  or  in  meditation,  or  in  the 
study  of  the  Divine  law.    After  being  rejected  two  or  three  times 
tlioy  are  at  length  admitted.     Fascinated  by  his  eloquence  and 
distinction  of  manner,  and  charmed  by  the  purity  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  speaks  their  language,  by  his  recitations  from 
memory  of  the  most  famous  Indiaix  authors,  or  by  the  verses 
which  he  declaims  with  exquisite  taste,  they  hasten  to  publish 
abroad  the  rare  qualities  of  the  hidden  a])ostle.    Their  report 
reaches  tiie  ears  of  the  king,  who  sends  a  message  expressing 
his  desire  to  see  him.     The  Father,  consenting  to  receive  these 
empty  honors,  but  not  for  his  own  sake,  and  deeming  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  come,  replies  that  he  is  absorbed  by  the  duties 
of  his  state,  and  does  not  quit  his  house.     At  length  he  makes 
his  first  conquest.  A  Brahmin  of  the  highest  rank,  aspiring  after 
perfection,  but  disdaining  the  religion  of  Christ,  of  keen  and 
practised  intellect,  and  familiar  with  the  philosophical  systems 
of  the  East,  resolves  to  visit  him.    Their  conference  lasts  twenty 
days,  during  which  the  subtle  conflict  of  two  vigorous  minds  is 
sustained,  and  all  the  treasures  of  Christian  science  are  unfolded 
by  the  hand  of  a  master.     The  I'rahmin  was  no  common  ad- 
versary.    Skilled  in  logic  and  metaphysics,  versed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Platonicians,  he  combated  every  position.    At  length 
he  avowed  himself  vanquished,  embraced  "  the  foolishness  of 
the  Cross,"  was  instructed,  and  admitted  to  baptism  ;  and  then 
he  became  himself  an  evangelist,     liis  example  was  speedily 
followed   by  others,  convinced  chiefly  by  the  solid  reasons 
which  the  neophyte  unfolded  before  them.     On  the  8th  of 
August,  1008,  another  of  the  Siime  order,  but  eminent  among 
all  for  his  natural  gifts,  applied  to  the  Father  for  instruction. 
Touched  by  the  truths  of  faith,  he  flung  away  witii  indignation 
the  ashes  with  which  his  forehead  was  smeared,  and  forbade  his 
three  sons  henceforth  to  bear  the  marks  of  idolatry.  His  demand 
for  baptism  was  refused  till  he  should  prove  his  constancy, 
which  he  and  his  household  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  doing. 
And  now  the  fruits  of  tliis  great  attempt  began  to  multij)ly. 
Convinced  by  the  testimony  of  his  Brahmin  servants  that  the 
secret  life  of  the  apostle  was  one  of  unceasing  mortification  and 
prayer,  unable  too  to  resist  the  wisdom  that  was  in  him,  fresh 
converts  were  continually  added,  and  always  of  the  highest  class. 
The  Father  himself,  in  describing  the  triumphant  results  of  his 
patient  and  ingenious  charity,  says :  "Besides  my  manner  of 
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life,  my  food  and  costume,  and  my  using  exclusively  the  services 
of  Brahmins,  there  is  another  circumstance  which  aids  me 
powerfully  in  making  conversions;  it  is  the  knowledge  wliich  I 
have  acquired  of  their  most  secret  books.  I  iind  it  stated  in 
them  tiiat  their  coujitry  originally  possessed  four  laws,  or  vedas; 
that  three  of  these  laws  are  those  wnich  the  Brahmins  still  teach 
at  the  present  day,  and  that  the  fourth  was  a  purely  spiritual  law 
by  virtue  of  which  it  was  possible  to  attain  the  salvation  of  the 
soul."*  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  this  fourth  veda  was  stated 
to  be  in  great  part  lost,  and  that  no  man  was  sufficiently  holy  or 
learned  to  recover  it ;  while  the  remaining  vedas  acknowledge 
that  they  do  not  suffice  to  confer  spiritual  life.f  "  From  all 
this,"  he  adds,  "  I  take  occasion  to  point  out  to  them,  that  they 
are  living  in  fatal  error,  that  neither  of  the  three  vedas  whicn 
they  recognize  has  power  to  save  tiiem ;  that  in  consequence  aP 
their  effJirts  are  vain,  and  this  I  prove  to  them  by  citing  the  ver, 
words  of  their  sacred  books.  Tiiese  people  have  an  ardent  desire 
of  eternal  happiness,  and  in  order  to  merit  it  devote  themselves 
to  penance,  alms-deeds,  and  the  worship  of  their  idols.:}:  1 
profit  by  this  disposition  to  tell  them  that  if  they  wish  to  obtain 
salvation,  they  must  listen  to  my  instructions;  that  I  have  come 
from  a  remote  country  with  the  sole  object  of  bringing  salvation 
to  them,  by  teaching  them  that  spiritual  law  which,  by  the  con- 
fession of  their  Brahmins,  they  have  wholly  lost.  I  thus  adapt 
myself  to  their  opinion,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostle,  who 
preached  to  the  Athenians  the  Unknown  God." 

In  tiie  midst  of  his  successes  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  escape  the  trials  and  contradictions  whicn  the  saints 
have  always  desired  to  encounter,  and  without  which  they  have 
deemed  tiieir  work  imperfect.  The  pagan  Brahmins  presented 
a  petition  to  the  king  against  him  for  refusing  permission  to  his 
disciples  to  wear  ashes,  or  any  other  symbol  of  idolatrous 
worenip.  A  strong  excitement  was  created,  and  one  of  his  own 
Brahmin  attendants  abandoned  him  in  fear;  but  requesting 
permission  to  return  shortly  after,  was  rejected  as  unworthy. 
The  authority  of  the  king,  who  visited  iiim  in  person,  and 
proffered  his  active  protection,  discouraged  his  enemies,  and 
eoinpletcd  his  triumph.  A  little  later,  in  a  conference  of  eight 
liundred  Brahmins,  assembled  to  judge  his  doctrine,  the  defence 
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*  Bertrand,  tome  ii.,  p.  21. 

f  "  We  Btill  know  the  vedaa  very  imperfectly."  Mohl,  Rapport,  p.  41.  "  Sir 
VVillium  Jones  penetrated  little  beyond  modern  versions  of  particular  pas- 
sages."    Speir's  Life  in  Ancient  India,  ch.  i.,  p.  43. 

t  ..."  La  80ciet6  indoue  ost  encore  bien  plus  profond6ment  religiense  que 
1p8  8ocict<f8  Qrecque  et  Komaine."  L'Inde,  nous  la  domination  Anglaiae,  par  le 
Baron  Barcliou  de  Penhoen,  tome  ii.,  liv.  viii.,  p.  14G. 
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of  the  evangelical  law  was  urged  with  bo  much  force  by  one 
of  his  converts  that  his  accusers  were  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  assembly,  humbled  and  confounded. 

In  1609,  we  find  him  writing  as  follows,  from  the  city  of 
Madura :  "  Every  day  our  progress  becomes  more  visible,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  less  difficult.  The  persecu- 
tion raised  by  the  Brahmins  has  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
strengthen  our  position  in  this  city.  I  have  just  now  baptized 
eight  persons,  and  am  preparing  the  remaining  catechumens." 
At  this  period  his  day  seeuis  to  have  been  occupied  as  folloM's. 
Besides  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  religious  life,  meditation  and 
prayt  r,  from  which  alone  he  derived  strength  to  pursue  such  a 
career,  he  was  engaged  in  tiie  study  of  languages,  in  composing 
a  vohuninous  catechism,  "  adapted  to  the  genius  and  capacity 
of  tlie  people,"  in  four  daily  instructions  to  the  Christians  or 
the  catechumens,  and  finally  in  audiences  granted  to  tlie 
numerous  visitors  wlio  desired  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
spiritual  law.  "  My  church,"  he  says,  "  can  no  longer  contain 
the  Clu'istians ;  it  has  become  necessary  to  enlarge  it;  but'I  am 
without  money,  and  must  beg  your  charity  to  send  me  some 
assistance."  Shortly  after,  two  of  his  neophytes  v/ere  dispatched 
to  the  college  at  Cochin,  and  their  journey  affords  us  the  first 
opportunity  of  judging  what  sort  of  Christians  were  formed  by 
his  instruction  and  example.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  de'  Nobili, 
in  the  letter  which  announced  their  approaching  visit,  distinctly 
informed  his  colleagues,  that  they  were  too  soundly  instructed 
to  take  offence  at  the  external  differences  of  casta,  mode  of  life, 
ceremonies,  &c.,  which  they  would  remark  in  the  Christians  to 
whom  they  were  sent.  "  You  need  not  fear  lest  they  should 
be  scandalized,  either  at  the  college  or  in  the  city,  by  these 
differences.  They  are  fully  instructed  in  all  such  matters. 
They  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  diversity  of  our  usages, 
we  all  serve  the  same  God,  and  practise  the  same  law,  and  that 
in  this  respect  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  amongst  us. 
Far,  then,  from  supposing  that  tliis  journey  will  produce  an 
injurious  effect  upon  our  newly-founded  church,  I  trust  that  it 
will  prove  most  beneficial  to  it." 

The  anticipations  which  he  thus  expressed  were  fully  realized. 
It  was  perhaps  a  bold  experiment,  but  the  result  showed  that 
where  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  law  existed,  tlic 
institution  of  caste  was  a  purely  civil  rite,  and  dwindled  to  a 
mere  question  of  social  etiquette.  The  two  neophytes,  Visou- 
vaaan  and  Maleiappen,  accomplished  their  journey  in  safety, 
and  are  thus  described  by  the  Fathers  at  Cochin,  whose  guests 
they  had  become:  "That  whicli  touched  us  most  deeply  was  to 
fin(i  them  so  perfectly  instructed  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  reli- 
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gion.  Our  Fathers  took  pleasure  in  proposing  to  them  all  sorts 
of  questions,  even  upon  the  highest  mysteries,  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Real  Presence,  &c. ;  to  wliicli  they  replied  with  such  con- 
fidence, promptitude,  and  exactness,  as  filled  us  with  admira- 
tion." Here,  then,  was  an  adequate  and  independent  proof  of 
the  success  which  had  attended  the  labors  of  de'  Nobili,  and  at 
once  the  severest  and  most  conclusive  test  which  could  be  ap- 
plied to  ihem. 

At  the  request  of  de'  Nobili,  whose  incessant  toils  now  ex- 
ceeded his  force.  Father  Emanuel  Leitan  was  instructed  to  join 
him,  and  from  him  we  have  the  following  account  of  tiie  mission 
of  Madura,  dated  the  28th  of  September,  1609 :  "  I  wish  I  could 
express  to  you  the  feelings  which  the  contemplation  of  this 
infant  church  has  excited  in  me,  and  the  piety  of  these  angels 
whojn  Father  Robert  has  gained  to  God  at  the  price  of  so  many 
labors  and  sacrifices.  I  have  never  seen  Christians  who,  in  so 
short  a  time,  were  so  perfectly  instructed  in  the  things  of  God 
and  of  holy  religion."  He  then  describes  their  manner  of  life 
and  spiritual  wisdom,  and  adds  examples  of  the  fresh  conver- 
sions continually  wrought  by  his  illustrious  colleague.  A  little 
later,  the  apostle  himself  writes  as  follows  to  the  provincial, 
who  had  proposed  to  visit  his  mission :  "  Believe  me.  Reverend 
Father,  you  will  taste  here  such  abundant  and  lively  joy  as  you 
can  neither  imagine  nor  I  express.  Tlie  Lord  gathers  into  the 
fold  so  great  a  number  of  new  sheep,  that  in  a  few  days  my 
church  will  no  longer  be  able  to  contain  the  neophytes,  and  we 
must  once  more  think  of  enlarging  it.  During  the  past  month 
I  have  baptized  a  great  number  of  idolaters,  and  if  I  have  not 
admitted  more,  it  is  because  I  am  unable  to  sufldce  for  so  great 
labor.  At  all  times,  but  especially  in  the  commencement,  and 
in  this  country,  it  is  of  the  highest  iniportance  only  to  baptize 
catechumens  after  having  subjected  them  to  a  long  trial,  and 
instructed  them  radically  in  all  the  truths  of  the  taith.  The 
Christians  whom  we  are  now  forming  are  the  nucleus  of  the 
church  which  we  seek  to  establish ;  it  is  by  the  careful  discipline 
of  these  first  elements  that  we  shall  assure  its  fervor,  constancy, 
and  generosity  in  the  time  to  come."* 

Again,  in  the  following  year,  he  writes  these  remarkable 
words  to  the  learned  Antony  Vico,  whom  he  desired  to  associate 
to  his  labors:  "I  have  to  relate  to  you  things  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  if  I  were  writing  to  any  other  than  a  professor  of 
theohigy,  I  should  think  it  necessary  to  preface  my  account,  by 
way  of  precaution,  with  an  explanatory  statement.  I  should 
warn  him  not  to  be  astonished  at  the  display  of  so  many  sorceries 

•  Bertrand,  tome  ii.,  p.  73. 
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and  witchcrafts,  since  we  are  In  a  land  wherein  the  demon  still 
exercises  a  terrible  and  utjfvarftal  empire,  and  in  which  this 
visible  action  of  Satan  ii  a«  overy-day  fact,  recognized  by  the 
whole  Indian  people,  and  formina  the  motive  and  basis  of  a 
large  part  of  their  wordhfp,  I  wonld  bid  him  also  not  be  amazed 
at  the  wonders  which  God  work*  among  onr  Christians,  since 
from  such  marvels,  accordlfl|<  <o  the  holy  Fathers,  spring  the 
healing  waters  which  iruiit  furtllke  the  precious  plant  of  Chris- 
tianity, newly  sown  III  tlild  «avai(0  ioil.  No  doubt  there  may  be 
particular  cases  in  which  dlmpficjity  exaggerates  natural  facts, 
and  attribures  them  to  supernatural  causes;  but  a  man  must  be 
blind,  or  obstinate  beyojul  all  measure,  not  to  recognize  in  this 
country  the  occurrence  of  JMnunu^rablo  prodigies  of  both  kinds." 
It  is  curious  to  see  a  Presbyterian  author,  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  later,  repeathitf  tfie  safiio  fact,  and  asserting,  on  the 
authority  of  Protestant  inwilonarles.  that  "in  heathen  countries 
such  as  this,  Satan  gtill  exereli*e«  a  power  which  was  formerly 
allowed  him,  but  of  whieh  he  U  now  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived in  Christian  land»."* 

Tlie  "  prodigious  succeed,"  a§  T^aerzio  speaks,  of  the  method 
adopted  by  de'  Nobill  wai*  now  ni(»re  and  more  apparent.  By  a 
severity  of  life  intoleraltle  Ut  a  lower  degree  of  charity  than  his, 
he  had  removed  the  llrxt  prejudices  of  tJie  Indians;  and  by  the 
wisdom  and  elociueneo  with  which  he  combated  the  errors  of 
their  religion  and  philosophy,  he  gradually  won  their  assent  to 
the  pure  doctrine  which  he  preached.  "  Praised  be  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  had  now  become  the  ordinary  salutation  of  the 
Christians  when  they  met  In  the  utreets,  and  yet  the  faith  which 
it  expressed  was  only  In  the  begintiing  of  its  triumphs.  It  is 
interesting  to  rerd  t(jo  ileMcrlption  of  the  great  apostle  by  whose 
labors  it  was  so  rapidly  spreading,  atid  of  whom  Father  Antony 
Vico,  ^  competent  ju<lge  of  nu'fi  and  their  works,  thus  speaks  in 
a  letter  to  Claude  A<puivlva,  iieneral  of  the  Society  of  Jesus: 
"  However  exalted  was  the  opinion  which  I  had  formerly  en- 
tertained of  Father  Itobort's  capacity  for  the  work  of  converting 
the  heathen,  it  was  very  far  below  the  reality,  which  I  should 
be  disposed  to  call  the  ideal  perfectlofi  of  a  missionary,  if  I  did 
not  actually  witness  it  with  my  own  eyes,  llowsha"  I  describe 
that  consummate  science  which  unfo/ds  without  etibrt  the  most 
arduous  questions  of  thetilogy  i  that  elasticity  of  talent  which, 
while  it  reveals  truth  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ignorant, 
knows  how  to  charm  and  fascluHtc  the  learned?  tliat  fertile 
eUxpience  which  auiuxcs  us  by  the  opulence  of  its  language,  in 

»  Six  Yfira  in  Inditi.  Uv  Mru  <!ol**;  '  («« I^-nKio,  vol.  1.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  2»a.  Cf. 
Rambles  and  ReeoHectumt  of  nn  dnUUtn  OJ/kiiU,  b/  I/ieul.-Col  W.  H,  fcjlocmiui, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  bO. 
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spite  of  the  difficulty  and  variety  of  the  idioms  of  these  people?" 
It  is  impossible,  he  adds,  after  a  long  enumeration  of  his  great 
qualities,  not  to  refer  them  "  rather  to  a  special  grace,  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  the  Divine  bounty,  than  to  the  natural  talents 
of  Father  Robert."* 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Providence  had  elected  to  combat 
with  superstition  and  error  in  their  most  inveterate  forms,  and 
to  triumph  over  them,  not  by  human  weapons,  but  by  the  power 
of  evangelical  truth  and  charity,  even  in  their  strongholds.  So 
great  was  his  success,  that  some  of  the  most  spiritual  men  of  the 
age  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  constituted  "the  most 
admirable  missionary  work"  in  the  modem  annals  of  the 
Church.  "  The  Mission  of  Madura^^  became  a  proverb  through- 
out Christendom ;  and  its  founder  is  said,  though  doubtless  a 
portion  of  the  work  was  accomplished  by  his  colleagues,  to  have 
converted  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  idolaters,  nearly  all 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  caste  of  Brahmins.  Once  more  it  was 
proved,  as  St.  Francis  and  his  companions  had  already  proved, 
that  tlie  Hindoo  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  grace ;  and  that 
when  he  saw  a  saint,  he  was  able  to  recognize  him.  If  in  later 
times  he  has  seemed  to  reject  Christianity,  it  was  only,  as  we 
shall  see,  because  he  could  no  longer  detect  any  thing  Divine 
in  the  new  order  of  teachers  who  presented  it  to  him. 

And  now  de'  Nobili  prepared  to  quit  Madura, — in  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  native  Christians  attest  even  at  this 
day  the  solidity  of  his  work, — and,  attended  by  Indian  cate- 
cbists  formed  by  his  own  hand,  resolved  to  penetrate  still  further 
into  the  interior,  and  to  carry  the  message  of  peace  to  nations 
and  tribes  yet  more  remote.  But  at  this  moment  began  that 
great  and  cruel  trial  which  formed  the  crisis  of  his  apostolic 
career,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  briefly  before  we 
continue  the  history  of  missionary  efforts  in  India.f 

Whoever  has  derived  his  notions  of  the  celebrated  mission  of 
Madura,  and  of  its  illustrious  founder,  from  the  writings  of  Prot- 
estant historians,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  received  unfavor- 
able impressions  of  both.  Bold  and  confident  in  their  general 
assertions,  minute  and  circumstantial  in  details,  reiterated  by 
Bucccssivo  writers  without  the  variation  of  a  phrase,  they  have 
probably  beguiled  many  an  unwary  and  inexperienced  reader. 
Who  would  suspect  that  charges  so  grave  and  formidable, 
fortified  by  an  almost  ostentatious  array  of  names  and  dates. 
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*  Bertrand,  tome  ii.,  p.  188. 

f  A  modern  English  writer  remarks,  in  proof  of  his  influence,  that  in  the 
celebrated  Hiudoo  edificeB  at  Madura,  the  "  dissimilitude  to  the  general  style 
of  Hindoo  architecture  was  occasioned  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuit  mia- 
slonary,  Kobort  de'  Nobili."    Uobert's  Hindvatan,  vol.  ii..  p.  00. 
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were  only  the  inventions  of  fretful  and  unforgiving  jealousy  ? 
Yet  the  most  superficial  examination  will  suffice  to  expose  their 
real  character,  and  will  be  found  to  afford  a  new  illustration  of 
the  value  of  Protestant  traditions  against  the  Church,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  perpetuated. 

Every  Protestant  writer,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  has 
ascribed  the  success  of  the  mission  of  Madura,  and  its  wonder- 
ful results,  to  a  guilty  connivance  with  pagan  superstitions. 
This  is  their  explanation  of  apostolic  triumphs  which  they 
neither  believe  nor  understand.  La  Croze,  Geddes,  and  Hough, 
and  other  writers  of  their  class  in  iv  long  succession,  luxuriate 
in  language  of  which  we  need  not  offer  even  a  specimen ;  and 
direct  against  de'  Nobili  and  his  successors  charges  of  forgery, 
imposture,  superstition,  idolatry,  and  various  other  crimes  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  Even  the  respectable  Dr.  Grant, 
who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  such  writers  as  these,  has 
fallen,  no  doubt  unwittingly,  into  the  same  delusion.* 

It  is  not,  as  perhaps  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the 
pages  of  Mosheiin, — that  vast  arsenal  of  untruths  from  wh^so 
ample  stores  every  private  venture  of  Protestantism  has  ever 
since  been  fitted  out, — that  the  tale  was  originally  derived. 
But  there  is  one  name  which  invariably  occurs  in  the  writings 
referred  to,  one  witness  whom  they  all  quote,  and  to  whom  the 
whole  history  is  to  be  traced.  That  witness  is  "  Father  Nor- 
bert,"  ex-Capuchin,  and  ex-missionary  in  India. 

In  a  work  published  by  this  person  in  I744,f  under  circum- 
stances which  shall  be  described  immediately,  all  the  fables 
which  have  since  been  repeated  as  grave  historical  facts  are 
found.  He  is  quoted,  apparently  without  suspicion,  by  Dr. 
Grant  in  his  Bauipton  Lectures.  Yet  a  very  little  inquiry^,  and 
even  a  reference  to  so  common  a  book  as  the  Biographie  Uni- 
vt'/nelle,  would  have  revealed  to  him  the  real  character  of  a 
witness,  by  whose  help  he  has  not  feared  to  defame  some  of  the 
nnost  heroic  and  evangelical  men  who  ever  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Norbert  was  one  of  those  ordinary  missionaries  who  had 
utterly  failed  to  convert  the  Hindoos  by  the  usual  methods,  and 
who  was  as  incapable  of  imitating  the  terrible  austerities  by 
which  the  Jesuits  prepared  their  success,  as  he  was  of  rejoicing 
in  triumphs  in  which  he  had  no  share.  The  critical  moment 
had  arrived  for  him  which  occurs  once  in  every  man's  life,  and 
upon  which  his  whole  future  destiny  often  depends.  For  a  time 
he  bcems  to  have  hesitated,  then  made  his  choice,  and  that  choic) 

*  Bampton  Leeiuref*  for  1848. 

f  Memoirea  JIutonques  »ur  lo$  Mmion*  dea  Malabarea, 
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was  fatal.     Stung  with  mortal  jealousy,  and  yielding  to  the 
suggestions  of  a  malice  which  amounted  almost  to  frenzy,  ho 
attacked  the  Jesuits  with  fury  even  from  the  pulpit.      The 
civil  power  was  forced  to  interfere,  and  Dupleix,  the  governor 
of  Pondicherry,  though  he  had  been  his  friend,  put  him  on 
board  ship,  and  sent  him  to  America.     Here  he  spent  two  years, 
"  less  occupied  in  the  work  of  the  missions  than  in  planning 
schemes  to  revenge  himbelf  on  the  Jesuits."    The  publication 
of  the  mendacious  work  which  he  had  prepared  on  the  Malabar 
mission,  and  in  which  he  treated  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  a  band 
of  scheming  malefactors,  was  prohibited  by  authority,  but  he 
quitted  Rome  and  printed  it  secretly.     Condemned  by  his  own 
Order,  though  he  affected  to  vindicate  it  from  the  injuries  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  fled  to  Holland  and  thence  to  England,  in  both 
which  countries  he  found  congenial  spirits.     In  the  latter  he 
established  first  a  candle  and  utterwards  a  carpet  manufactory, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.     Thence  he 
wandered  into  Germany,  and  subsequently,  having  obtained 
his  secularization,  and  put  off  the  religious  habit  which  he  had 
detiled,  he  went  to  Portugal.     Here  remorse  seems  to  have 
overtaken  him,  and  he  was  permitted,  by  an  excess  of  charity, 
to  assume  once  more  the  habit  of  a  Capuchin,  which  he  a 
second  time  laid  aside.     Finally,  after  having  attempted  to  de- 
ceive even  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  he  died,  in  a  wretched  con- 
dit'on,  in  an  obscure  village  of  France.* 

Such  was  the  witness  upon  whose  statements  all  the  Prot- 
estant histories  of  Christianity  in  Malabar  are  solely  founded, 
lie  will  continue,  we  may  be  sure,  to  be  eagerly  quoted  by  the 
same  class  of  writers.  The  latest  of  them,  in  a  work  as  super- 
ficial and  unlearned  as  it  is  coarse  and  presumptuous,  surpass- 
ing all  his  predecessors  in  violence  of  language,  still  clings  to 
this  discredited  witness ;  and  despising  the  judgment  of  Chris- 
tendom, as  well  as  that  more  awful  judgment  of  which  it  is 
only  the  precursor,  is  not  ashamed  to  spesuc  of  "  the  impiety  of 
the  Jesuits,"  to  declare  that  they  went  to  India  "  with  a  lie  in 
their  right  hands,"  that  "the  Christianity  of  Madura  was  un- 
disguised idolatry,"  and  that  its  apostles  "  relied  on  an  unin- 
telligible preaching,  and  an  equally  unintelligible  ceremony  of 
baptism."!" 

They  were  "  liars,"  according  to  this  person,  because  they 
called  themselves  "  penitents,"  though  their  whole  life  was  one 
long  crucifixion ;  they  were  "  liars,"  because  they  announced 
themselves  as  "  rajahs,"  though  many  of  them  belonged  to  the 

*  Biograph-e  Uniceraelle,  in  voc. 

t  Ohriatiai  Uy  in  India,  by  J.  W.  Kaye,  ch.  I.,  p.  33 ;  ch.  il.,  p.  78  (1859). 
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most  illustrious  families  of  Europe ;  and  they  were  "  idolaters," 
though  they  taught  their  disciples  to  sacrifice  life  itself,  and 
constantly  set  them  the  example,  rather  than  countenance  by 
word  or  look  the  abominations  of  the  Gentiles. 

There  are  some  forms  of  guilt  which  no  human  enactment 
has  defined,  and  no  earthly  tribunal  is  competent  to  avenge. 
We  will  not  seek  to  pass  sentence  on  such  an  accuser.  We 
have  no  court  in  which  to  try  him ;  but  we  shall  meet  him 
again  before  the  just  Judge. 

It  was  the  Lutheran  La  Croze  who  had  encouraged  Mr.  Kaye 
to  speak  after  this  fashion,  by  asserting,  long  before,  that "  the 
Jesuits  regarded  the  mission  of  Madura  as  a  very  lucrative 
affair !"  And  as  if  even  this  were  too  weak  to  satisfy  his  re- 
sentment, he  added,  that  lust  of  money  was  the  characteristic, 
not  of  the  Jesuits  Ouly,  but  of  Catholic  missionaries  generally.* 

It  was  not  so  that  our  Lord  had  spoken  of  them.  "  i  ou 
shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  Name  s  sake,"  was  His  prom- 
ise, and  abundantly  has  it  been  fulfilled.  Neither  their  bitter 
austerities  and  mortifications, — nor  their  sordid  food  and  lodg- 
ing, which  a  beggar  would  have  disdained  to  share, — nor  their 
angelic  patience  and  charity, — nor  the  supernatural  sanctity  of 
their  lives, — nor  the  calm  heroic  dignity  of  their  deaths,  could 
avert  the  imprecations  of  men  of  whom  it  has  been  well  said, 
"  they  believe  neither  in  truth  nor  in  virtue."t  It  is  in  lan- 
guage against  which  heaven  and  earth  silently  protest  that 
they  have  described  that  noble  army  of  evangelists,  every  one 
of  whom  might  have  said  with  St.  Paul,  "  I  ful  up  in  my  flesh 
those  things  that  are  wanting  of  the  sufi'erings  of  Christ." 
The  mouth  which  could  revile  such  as  these,  and  charge  them 
with  fraud,  covetousness,  and  idolatry,  need  not  fear — it  would 
scarcely  be  a  greater  crime — to  call  St.  John  unchaste,  or  St. 
Paul  a  usurer. 

But  we  owe  no  answer  to  men  who  have  forfeited  by  their 
excesses  all  claims  to  respect.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in 
defence  of  the  better  sort  of  Protestant  writers,  that  the  fables 
by  which  they  have  been  not  unwillingly  deceived  were 
successful,  for  a  moment,  in  their  influence  upon  men  of 
another  and  a  higher  order.  The  great  Bellarmine  himself,  the 
near  kinsman  of  de'  Nobili,  was  for  a  time  disturbed  by  the 
specious  fraud,  and  wrote  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the 
complicity  with  heathen  customs  attributed  to  his  nephew. 
The  explanation  came,  and,  as  Norbert  bitterly  confesses,  "  ho 
changed  his  opinion."^    In  1615,  the  cardinal,  now  perfectly 

*  HUtoire  du  OhrUtianisme  des  Indes,  tome  i.,  llv.  i.,  p.  83. 

+  Bertrand. 

J  Mimoirea  Hi«torique8,  &c.,  tome  i.,  liv. ..,  p.  17. 
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informed,  wrote  once  more  to  coTisole  the  apostle  in  his  trials, 
and  to  exhort  him  to   "continue  in   his   noble  and  glorious 
career."    In  Malabar  itself,  where  all  the  facts  were  Tcnown, 
the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  Primate  of  the  Indies, — though  he  had 
actually  prcsicfed  at  the  Synod  of  Diamper  which  condemned 
the  use  of  the  Brahminical  cord, — solemnly  approved  the  con- 
duct of  de'  Nobili ;   whilst  his  diocesan,  the  Archbishop  ot 
Cranganore,  added  to  his  approval  these  remarkable  words: 
"  Would  to  God  that  Father  Ilobert  had  more  imitators  of  his 
virtue  than  impngners  of  his  conduct !    For  my  part,  I  would 
willingly  wear  six  hundred  Braliminical  cords,  if  by  doing  so  J 
could  effect  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul."    The  prelate  knew, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  oidy  an  emblem  of  rank,  and  that  the 
Brahmin,  in  investing  his  son  with  it,  said,  "  ego  te  nohilem  hac 
linea  facio."*    In  1623,  by  a  Bull  dated  the  Slst  of  January, 
Gregory  XV.  gave  his  supreme  sanction  to  the  method  pursued 
by  de'  Nobili ;  and,  in  1707,  Clement  XL  repeated  the  same 
judgment.     Clement  XII.  indeed  ordered  them  to  abolish  the 
distmction  of  castes;   but  as  tlrs  decision,  founded  upon  an 
extreme  view  of  the  theory  of  caste,  was  found  to  be  absolutely 
fatal  to  conversions,  Benedict  XIV.,  by  his  Bull  of  the  12th  of 
September,  1744,  "ot  only  applauded  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  authorized  them  to  have  two  classes  of  missionaries,  one  for 
the  nobles,  and  another  for  the  pariahs.     The  decision  was 
received  with  ioy  in  India,  and  ;hf;  P^athers  contended  with  one 
another  who  should  have  the  lower  calling.     Among  the  first 
who  devoted  themselves  for  life  to  the  pariahs  were  (POrbigny, 
Barbosa,  Da  Costa,  Pimentel,  d'Almeida,  and  others,  who  forgot 
their  own  nobility  to  become  the  servants  of  slaves  and  outcasts. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  celebrated  controversy  about 
the  mission  of  Madura,  which  in  its  first  stage  lasted  ten  years, 
and  out  of  which  its  founder  came  forth  victorious.  "  His 
whole  conduct,"  says  an  eminent  Protestant  writer,  rebuking 
by  his  solitary  protest  the  libels  of  his  co-religionists,  "  was  so 
admirably  adapted  to  its  end,  t'.iat  he  was  soon  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  converts ;  and  although  his  method  of  instruction  at 
first  gave  great  offence  and  scandal  at  hoiac,  «<  seemed  to  he  the 
only  one  Jilted  to  advance  the  cmiseJ^^^ 

But  his  work,  though  justified  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  constantly  approving  during  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  had  received  during  the  first  conflict 
a  Bcrious  vheck.  The  fruits  of  that  work  remain  indeed,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  to  this  day ;   but  the  conversion  of  the 


*  Jouvenjy,  lib.  xviii.,  p.  608. 

t  Raiike,  JliMory  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii.,  book  vii.,  p.  93 ;  ed.  Austin. 
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peculiar  class  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  such  im- 
mense success  was  suspended  and  henceforth  impeded.  "  The 
general  movement  which  had  been  excited  amongst  the  Brah- 
mins, from  1606  to  1610,  was  arrested,  and  was  only  very  im- 
perfectly revived  at  a  later  period.  So  true  it  is  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recover  an  opportunity  once  lost!"*  Had  this  lament- 
able discussion,  which  owed  its  origin  to  jealousy  rather  than 
to  a  just  susceptibility,  never  arisen,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  tiie  success  of  de'  Nobili  would  have  been  carried,  or  what 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  India  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  time  to  close  our  account  of  this  great  apostle,  who, 
during  forty-live  years,  led  such  a  life  as  even  the  solitaries  of 
the  Thebaid  might  have  feared  to  imitate ;  but  who  labored 
with  such  abundant  fruit  that,  as  an  English  writer  remarks, 
"he  lived  to  see,  as  the  reward  of  forty-five  years  of  missionary 
toil,  a  church  in  every  town  of  importance  in  the  south  of  India.  \ 

Visited  with  blindness  in  his  old  age,  he  used  the  affliction  as 
a  means  of  drawing  still  nearer  to  God  by  perpetual  meditation 
and  prayer.  The  city  of  Meliapore,  near  which  he  had  lon^; 
lived  in  a  humble  cabin,  was  sacked  and  destroyed  towards  tiie 
close  of  his  career,  and  the  very  stones  of  which  it  was  built 
transported  to  a  distance;  "and  then  men  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment the  hut  of  Father  de'  Nobili  standing  unhurt  by  the  side 
of  the  ruins."!  But  when  this  happened  he  had  already  gone 
to  receive  his  crown. 

MISSIONS   IN  CENTRAL   INDIA. 

Almost  identical  in  date,  as  well  as  in  their  general  character, 
were  the  "  not  less  remarkable  labors,"  as  Ranke  notices,  after 
Jouvengy,  "  of  the  missionaries  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Akbar."  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  year 
1599,  "  Christmas-eve  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
at  Lahore;  numerous  catechumens,  with  palm-branches  in  their 
hands,  went  in  procession  to  the  churches  and  .'cceived  baptism. 
.  .  .  .  In  the  year  1610,  three  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
solemnly  received  baptism"  at  the  hands  of  Father  Geronimo 
Xavier,  a  nephew  of  St.  Franci8.§  Akbar  himself,  as  a  British 
historian  notices,  reverenced  "  the  images  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  wiien  they  were  shown  to  him  by  the  missionaries,"! 
and  solicited  permission,  reluctantly  accorded,  to  retain  them  in 
his  palace  for  a  single  night.    The  nobles  of  his  court,  "  and  even 

*  Ilistoire  de  la  Mission  du  Maduri,  tomo  ii.,  p.  197. 

Jlrving'fl  Theory  of  C(ute,  ch.  v.,  p.  128. 
Bertrand,  tome  iii.,  p.  114. 
^  Kunko,  p.  94. 
I  Elphinstone's  Ilistory  of  India,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  223. 
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Mussulman  doctors,  in  spite  of  thelx*  general  aversion  for  images," 
cli>played  the  same  interest,  and  for  tvvrenty  successive  days  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Laliore  was  thronged  from  morning  till 
nigiit  b"  ludiences  wliich  numbered  from  ttiree  to  four  thousand. 
So  u,\i*er8al  was  the  movement,  that  the  Persian  ambassador  to 
tlie  court  of  the  Mogul  brought  his  children  to  be  baptized,  and 
the  Fathers  "went  about  their  functions  in  Lahore  as  if  in  the 
middle  of  Rome."*  For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  Central  India 
was  about  to  be  subjugated,  in  its  turn,  by  the  faith.  In  the  very 
stronghold  of  Eastern  superstition  and  idolatry,  the  missionaries 
(»f  the  Cross  contended  with  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  wresting  his  kingdom  from  him.  The  piety  and 
constancy  of  their  disciples,  numbering  already  many  thousands, 
attracted  continually  the  homage  of  the  heathen,  and  Protestant 
writers  have  admitted  that  at  this  moment  the  whole  fabric  of 
oriental  demonology  was  menaf^ed  with  ruin,  from  whicii  it  was 
only  saved  by  political  events  which  the  missionaries  could 
neither  anticipate  nor  avert.  The  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  were 
not,  then,  limited  to  "Western  and  Southern  India,  to  which, 
however,  we  will  now  return,  for  the  sake  of  tracing  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  were  gradually  accomplished. 

THE  BLE88KD  JOHN   DE  BBI'lTO. 

Tlie  next  great  name  which  occurs  in  the  roll  of  Indian  evan- . 
gelists  is  that  of  the  Blessed  John  de  Eritto.  The  son  of  a  viceroy 
of  Brazil,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  the 
apostle  whose  labors  we  are  now  to  describe,  and  who  was  born 
in  164:7,  was  educated  at  court  as  the  companion  of  the  royal 
princes.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  on  his  recovery  from  a  danger- 
ous illness,  during  which  iie  liad  invoked  the  intercession  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  he  embraced  the  religious  life  and  assumed 
the  habit,  though  still  performing  his  fimctions  as  one  of  the 
royal  pages.  With  infinite  difficulty  he  linally  obtained  the 
king's  peiinission  to  retire  from  court,  and  announced  to  his 
mother  in  these  w^ords  his  new  calling:  "It  is  time  that  I 
bhvtuld  quit  you,  my  mother,  to  follow  Jesus  Christ."  When  the 
humility  and  abnegation  of  one  so  highly  born  and  so  delicate- 
ly nurtured  excited  the  admiration  of  his  new  associates,  he  was 
wont  to  say  :  '^  1  have  only  known  true  nobility  since  I  became 
the,  companion  of  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ."  In 
1073  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  the  same  year  embarked 
for  India,  where  he  ardently  hoped,  and  was  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  find  the  crown  of  martyi'dom."t 

*  IIi»t.  Sue.  Jeau.  pars  vta..  auctore  Jose)>ho  Juvencio,  lib.  xviii.,  pp.  451-464 
\  Hidvire  da  Bicnluiureux  Jean  de  Bvitto,  par  lo  li.  P.  I'rat  (1853). 
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He  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  true  nature  of  the  mission 
to  which  he  had  now  dedicated  himself.  Like  his  predecessors, 
he  understood  that  the  Indian  could  only  be  won  to  God  by 
apostles  who  had  courage  to  lead  a  supernatural  life.  "  We 
would  rather  descend  into  hell,"  was  their  common  remark, 
"than  be  the  disciples  of  Pranguis.^^  The  austerities  and  the 
virtues  of  de'  Nobiii  were  imitated  by  de  Britto,  and,  if  possible, 
with  greater  success.  On  Easter-day,  1678,  he  admitted  to 
baptism  three  hundred  catechumens  at  once,everv  one  of  whom 
had  been  long  and  diligently  prepared  by  himself.  From  that 
hour  his  converts  became  so  numerous,  that  all  the  witnesses 
who  were  examined  during  the  process  of  his  beatification  de- 
clared themselves  unable  to  reckon  them.  When,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  governor  of  Tanjore,  the 
Chiistians  of  that  province  declared  that  they  would  quit  the 
kingdom  en  masse  unless  the  edict  was  repealed;  "for  fear  of 
depopulating  the  territory,"  their  petition  was  granted.  More 
than  eighteen  hundred  of  them  subsequently  received  I^oly 
Communion  at  his  hands  on  the  same  day. 

Of  all  the  Indian  missionaries  none  seems  to  have  b<?en  more 
openly  favored  with  Divine  succors,  to  which,  with  c?  nrac^^or- 
istic  modesty,  he  thus  alludes:  "These  prodigious  favors  of  God 
are  so  frequent  that  our  Christians  have  become  accustomed  to 
them."  But  it  is  not  of  himself  that  he  writes.  "  A  neophyte 
named  John  has  become  celebrated  by  the  instantaneous  cures 
which  he  effects  by  reciting  the  Creed  over  the  sick.  The  pagans 
themselves  eagerly  apply  to  him,  or  recommend  themselves  to 
him  in  their  infirmities.  The  examples  which  he  notices  of 
energumens  being  delivered  from  possession  at  the  moment  of 
baptism  occur  at  almost  every  page.  The  celebrated  Father 
Bouchet  attests  the  same  fact.  "  It  has  been  my  happiness,"  he 
says,  "  to  consecrate  the  greater  part  of  my  life  to  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  idolaters  ot  India ;  and  I  have  had  also  the  con- 
solation to  witness  this  fact,  that  some  of  the  prodigies  which 
contributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  the  time  of  the 
primitive  Church  are  daily  renewed  among  the  churches  which 
we  have  formed  in  the  midst  of  this  pagan  land."*  Of  many 
of  them,  he  adds,  Englislimen  and  Protestants  were  witnesses. 
But  to  return  to  de  Britto. 

Amongst  the  labors  which  filled  up  his  daily  life  were  con- 
stant disputations  with  the  most  le:;.ned  of  the  Brahmins, 
whom  he  refuted  out  of  their  own  b<  »ks,  until  at  length,  con- 
founded by  perpetual  defeats,  they  no  longer  dared  to  accept 
his  challenge,  and  declined  all  public  controversy.  And  now 
the  power  which  God  gave  him  was  displayed  more  and  more 
*  Lettres  Edifiantea,  tome  xi ,  p.  43. 
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mightiljr.    In  1686,  from  the  5th  of  May  to  the  17th  of  July, 
he  baptized  two  thousand  and  seventy  catechumens.*    Like 
St.  Paul,  he  suflfered  stripes,  bonds,  imprisonment,  hunger,  and 
thirst ;  he  wandered  from  place  to  place  without  a  refuge ;  and 
though  naturally  of  a  frail  and  delicate  constitution,  survived 
trials  under  which  many  of  his  brethren  speedily  sank.     At 
Mangalore  he  was  lowered  into  a  tank  by  a  pulley,  and  plunged 
and  replunged  into  the  water,  till  life  was  nearly  extinct ;  while 
his  catechists  and  neophytes,  after  sharing  the  same  torture, 
were  subsequently  scourged,  and  though  some  died  under  the 
blows,  only  one  sought  escape  in  apostasy.    Shut  up  with  him 
in  prison,  they  found  strength  and  consolation  in  his  fervent 
exhortations,  and  especially  in  his  continual  discourses  upon  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord.     After  an  incarceration  of  eleven  days,  he 
was  brought  forth,  and  commanded  to  invoke  the  name  of  Siva. 
His  only  answer  was  to  repeat  with  tender  devotion  that  of 
Jesus.    The  enraged  governor  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his 
own  hand,  when  he  calmly  turned  to  him  his  other  cheek.    On 
the  following  day,  he  was  exposed  naked  on  a  rock,  under  the 
burning  rays  of  the  Indian  sun,  and  then  beaten  with  rods 
and  whips  till  pieces  of  his  flesh  were  torn  away.     One  of  his 
catechists,  at  a  later  period  the  witness  of  his  martyrdom, 
received  such  violent  blows  on  the  head,  that  one  of  his  eyes 
was  forced  out,  and  hung  down  upon  his  cheek.     "Tell  his 
master,"  cried  the  governor,  with  grim  pleasantry,  "  to  replace 
it  for  him."    To  confound  the  scoffing  persecutor,  this  power 
was  given  him ;  and  when  de  Britto  had  made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  the  eye  was  immediately  restored  to  its  place.    The 
governor  ordered  a  book  to  be  brought,  and  when  the  miracle 
was  proved  by  the  confessor  reading  out  of  it,  the  impenitent 
barbarian,  who  "would  not  believe  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead,"  angrily  exclaimed,  "  He  has  done  it  by  magic !"    His 
chief  secretary,  however,  was  converted,  and  confessed  "  that 
a  religion  which  could  produce  such  proofs  of  its  origin  must 
certainly  come  from  heaven."f    The  persecutor  himself,  by  one 
of  those  judgments  of  which  the  history  of  missions  supplies  so 
many  examples,  was  subsequently  impaled  alive  by  one  of  the 
native  princes. 

.  In  1688,  de  Britto  was  sent  to  Portugal  on  the  aflfjiirs  of  the 
mission,  where  he  was  embraced  as  a  brother  by  Pedro  H.,  and 
welcomed  with  public  veneration,  the  greatest  nobles  thronging 
round  him  to  kiss  the  marLs  of  the  wounds  which  he  had 
received  in  the  service  of  Christ.  In  vain  the  king  attempted 
to  retain  him,  beseeching  him  to  undertake  the  education  oi  his 

•  Prat,  liv.  iii.,  p.  109. 
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heir,  and  offering  to  send  out  many  missionaries  In  his  place. 
"The  Indian  mission,"  he  answered,  "was  that  in  wliich  a 
man  might  jjope  to  do  most  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  sutler  most 
for  His  sake;"  and  it  was  only  by  threatening  the  pious  monarch 
with  the  Divine  displeasure  that  he  at  length  extorted  a  reluc- 
tant consent, — though  even  then  the  king  tried  to  thwart  him, 
by  secretly  giving  orders  to  remove  all  vessels  out  of  the  Tagus, 
on  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  embark,  so  that  he  had  to  row 
many  miles  in  an  open  boat  to  overtake  his  ship,  which  had 
already  started.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1689,  he  was  once 
more  in  India. 

In  fifteen  months  after  his  return,  filled  with  new  strength 
from  above,  he  iiad  already  baptized  eight  thousand  infidels; 
and  when  a  prince  of  the  country,  of  great  power  and  influence, 
being  miraculously  healed,  besought  him  to  confer  the  same 
sacrament  upon  him,  "  You  know  not,"  was  the  reply,  "  what 

Eurity  of  life  the  profession  of  Christianity  requires.     I  should 
e  guilty  before  God  if  I  gave  you  the  grace  of  baptism  before 
having  sufliciently  instructed  and  disposed  you  to  receive  that 
sacrament."     Being  required,  as  a  first  condition,  to  ])ut  away 
all  his  wives  but  one,  he  immediately  complied  ;  and  this  was 
the  event  which  ultimately  led  to  tiie  martyrdom  of  de  Britto. 
An  English  writer  has  said,  in  the  energetic  language  of  his 
period,  that  "a  lewd  woman  danced  ofl"  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist."     A  similar  fate  was  reserved  for  the  Venerable  John 
de  Britto.     One  of  the  prince's  discarded  wives  was  a  niece  of 
the  king,  to  whom  she  appealed  for  vengeance,  and  by  whose 
order  de  Britto  was  seized,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1G93.     As  he 
was  dragged  to  execution,  the  blood  flowed  from  the  wounds 
which  had  already  been  inflicted  on  him,  and  lest  he  should 
expire  too  soon,  they  jdaced  him  on  a  horse.     From  a  similar 
motive,  that  he  might  have  a  keener  sense  of  sufl'ering,  they 
postponed  his  death  ;  and  being  once  more  consigned  to  prison, 
he  wrote  to  his  brethren  a  letter  which  contains  these  words: 
"I  am  at  present  in  prison,  awaitini^  the  death  which  I  am 
about  to  suffer  for  my  God.     It  was  the  hope  of  attaining  this 
happiness  which  constrained  me  a  second  time  to  visit  India." 
On  the  3d  of  February,  the  day  before  his  martyrdojn,  he 
confessed  to  Father  da  Costa,  "  I  have  this  year  ba})tized  ibnr 
thousand  pagans."      lie  had  long  before  announced  to  his 
disciples  his  death,  and  the  precise  manner  of  it ;  and  even  the 
executioners,  whom  fear  and  awe  almost  disabled  for  their  task, 
confessed  *hat  "  he  went  to  the  stake  like  a  conqueror  in  a 
triumphal  procession."     When  the  Archbishop  of  Cranganore 
announced  his  martyrdom  to  the  Boj)e,  he  said  :  "The  (ientiles 
themselves  proclaim  his  glory,  and  affirm  that  they  saw,  during 
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three  nights  in  snccession,  rays  of  brilliant  light  hovering  over 
the  stake  from  which  he  was  suspended."* 

Such,  in  his  turn,  was  tliis  great  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Church.     Ten  years  were  occupied  in  collecting  on  the  spot, 
from  innumerable  witnesses,  tlie  facts  recorded  in  tlie  Acts  of 
'  his  Beatification.    The  catechist  Mariadaglien,  his  constant  com- 
panion, deposed  on  oath,  that  in  the  plains  of  Valetirel  ho  bap- 
tize I  in  a  single  day  three  thousand  pagans.    Another  gave  evi- 
dence viiat  in  ten  days,  with  scanty  assistance  from  others,  he 
conferred  tlie  same  sacrament  on  twelve  thousand  catechumens, 
80  that  they  were  obliged,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
to  support  iiis  wearied  arms.     A  third  made  his  deposition  in 
these  terms:  "I  know  that  in  his  second  expedition  to  Matava, 
where  1  lived  many  years,'' — and  in  the  forests  of  which  country 
the  saint  had  caused  numerous  chapels  to  be  erected, — "  the 
venerable  Father  converted  many  thousand  Gentiles,  sometimes 
baptizing  five  hundred  and  sometimes  a  thousand  catechumens 
a  day.''     Father  Bouchet,  who  himself  converted  thirty  thou- 
sand idolaters,  declared:  "I  know  no  missionary  who  has  con- 
verted so  many  souls  to  God."     Even  the  Dutch  Protestants, 
forgetting  for  a  moment  their  hatred  and  jealousy,  celebrated  his 
glorious  death;  and  the  Calvinist  John  ISoot,  who  was  the  com- 
missary of  Holland  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  a  letter  dated 
the  3d  of  December,  1693, — only  ten  months  after  his  martyr- 
dom,— affirmed  as  follows :  "  His  body  continued  fresh  and 
without  the  least  smell,  though  in  this  country,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  heat,  corpses  exhale  almost  immediately  a  pes- 
tilential odor.     In  truth,  the  executioners  themselves  were  so 
freatly  amazed,  that  they  said  tt)  the  Christians  converted  by 
im  whom  they  had  just  slain,  '  Truly  this  was  a  man  of  God ;' 
and  the  neophytes  answered  them, — 'It  was  this  man  who  made 
known  to  us  the  God  by  whom  we  were  created.'    In  saying 
this,  they  oflered  their  own  heads,  to  suffer  martyrdom  as  their 
master  had  done ;  but  the  pagans,  far  from  consenting  to  their 
demand,  expressed  deep  regret  for  what  they  had  just  done. 
Farth(trm.orey  the  whole  of  that  countvy  has  einhrn.ced  the  law 
of  Christ"^     Such  were  the  men  whom  God  raised  up  to  de- 
clare His  Name  in  India,  and  such,  even  by  the  testimony  of 
Protestants,  were  the  fruits  of  their  work. 


LAYNEZ,    BOROIIKSE,    AND   THEIR  COMPANIONS. 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  extending  this  compilation  to 
inconvenient  dimensions,  to  pursue  with  equally  minute  detail 


*  Prat,  liv.  vi.,  p.  409. 
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the  history  of  all  the  companions  and  successors  of  de'  Nobili  and 
de  Britto,  yet  each  of  them  mi^ht  well  claim  a  separate  biog- 
raphy, and  deserves  from  us  what  he  gained  from  his  contem- 
poraries, grateful  respect  and  loving  veneration.  "  They  were 
giants,"  as  one  who  lived  at  a  later  and  less  glorious  epoch  of . 
Indian  missions  has  said,*  and  they  triumphed  in  their  day,  be- 
cause neither  the  world  nor  the  devil  could  resist  the  might  that 
was  in  them.  Possessing,  for  the  most  part,  the  rarest  mental 
endowments,  so  that  if  they  had  aimed  only  at  human  honors 
they  would  scarcely  have  encountered  a  rival  in  their  path : 
versed  in  all  the  learning  of  their  age,  and  conspicuous  even  in 
that  great  society  which  attracted  to  itself  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury the  noblest  minds  of  every  country  in  Europe ;  they  had 
acquired,  in  addition  to  their  natural  gifts,  such  a  measure  of 
Divine  grace  and  wisdom,  such  perfection  of  evangelical  virtue, 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  fled  away  from  before  their  face,  and 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  wherever  they  lifted  it  up,  broke  in  pieces  the 
idols  of  the  Gentiles.  "I  confess,  says  one  wlio  did  not  visit|lndia 
till  nearly  the  last  of  these  apostles  had  been  banished  from  it, 
"  that  I  have  criticised  the  Jesuits  of  Hindostan  with  critical,  per- 
haps with  malignant  temper.  I  distrusted  before  I  knew  them ; 
but  their  virtue  has  conquered  and  annihilated  my  prejudices,  I 
have  discovered  in  them  men  who  knew  how  to  ally  the  most 
sublime  degrees  of  prayer  with  the  most  energetic  and  absorbing 
activity  of  life;  men  wholly  detached  from  earthly  things,  and 
whose  mortifications  would  have  appalled  the  most  fervent  ancho- 
rites; men  who  refused  themselves  even  indispensable  necessaries, 
while  they  ceased  not  to  exhaust  their  strength  in  the  arduous 
toils  of  the  apostolate;  patient  in  all  their  alnictions,  humble  in 
spite  of  the  esteem  which  they  attracted,  and  the  success  which 
accompanied  their  ministry ;  burning  with  a  zeal  which,  while 
it  never  knew  relaxation,  was  always  wise  and  always  prudent. 
Never  were  they  so  cheerful  and  contented  as  when,  after  having 
consumed  the  whole  day  in  preaching,  in  hearing  confessions,  or 
in  the  discussion  and  decision  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
questions,  they  were  suddenly  summoned  from  their  slec])  to 
carry  the  succors  of  religion  to  some  dying  man,  perhai)c  ut  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  they  were 
workmen  whom  no  toil  could  confuse,  no  labor  exhaust.  But 
if  1  give  this  testimony  with  pleasure,  I  speak  also  under  the 
constraint  of  necessity ;  for  all  India  would  lift  up  its  voice,  if  I 
used  iuiy  other  language,  and  tax  me  with  imposture."f 

When  wo  have  added  a  few  words  upon  some  at  least  of  their 
number, — since  wo  may  not  stay  to  oft'er  to  all  our  respectful 

•  AbM  Dubois. 

f  Perria,  Voyage  daiu  I'Indottan,  tome  ii.,  p.  106. 
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homage, — we  may  proceed  to  estimate  the  final  results  of  their 
labors. 

Who  in  that  company  of  evangelists  was  nobler  than  Francis 
Laynez,  a  hundred  times  confessor,  and  all  but  martyr  ?  He  was 
accustomed  to  say,  in  allusion  to  his  own  immense  labors,  that 
"  there  was  a  time  for  sowing  and  a  time  for  reaping ;"  and  he 
would  often  refer  to  the  early  history  of  the  mission  of  Madura, 
where  some  years  elapsed  without  their  making  a  single  convert. 
He  loved  solid  foundations,  and  was  no  hasty  builder ;  yet  in 
1700  he  baptized  five  thousand  catechumens  with  his  own  hand, 
every  one  of  whom  had  been  instructed  by  himself.*    Again,  in 
the  following  year,  partly  through  the  persuasive  converse  and 
example  of  these  first  converts,  he  admitted  to  the  same  sacra- 
ment, between  the  months  of  January  and  September,  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  pagans !    During  thirty-two 
years  he  witnessed  for  Christ  through  all  the  trials  and  sufierings 
which  can  befall  the  disciple  of  a  Crucified  Master.     Once  he 
was  mangled  in  every  part  of  his  body  by  the  teeth  of  a  crew  of 
pagan  fanatics,  who  ruslied  upon  him  like  wild  beasts,  and  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces.    When  in  1704  they  sent  him  to  Rome, 
to  answer  the  calumnies  which  the  Evil  One  had  again  spread 
abroad  against  himself  and  his  brethren,  he  had  already  con- 
verted forty  thousand  souls.    It  was  to  Clement  XI.  that  his 
celebrated  memorial,  Defensio  Indicarum  Missionum,  was  pre- 
sented.   By  the  command  of  the  Pontiff  it  was  printed  at  Rome, 
in  1707,  and  won  for'  its  author  the  uncoveted  dignity  of  the 
episcopate,  from  which  he  vainly  entreated  to  be  relieved.   Con- 
secrated in  1708  at  Lisbon,  he  returned  immediately  to  India, 
where  he  continued  the  same  almost  incredible  austerities,  and 
persevered  in  the  same  patient  toil,  as  if  he  had  been  the  humblest 
of  the  flock  committed  by  the  Supreme  Pastor  to  his  oversight. 
In  1712,  he  visited  Calcutta,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
highest  honors  by  the  English  governor ;  and  in  1715  he  died, 
after  an  apostolate  of  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  he 
had  converted  to  God  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  idolaters. 

We  shall  presently,  wlien  we  come  to  speak  of  the  agents  of 
another  creea,findoiirselves  contemplating  only/«i7wre,  uniform 
and  irretrievable ;  meajiwhile,  let  the  reader  observe  that  every 
successive  generation  of  Catholic  missionaries — we  have  noticed 
only  a  single  type  of  each— rivalled  the  triumphs  of  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  always  by  the  same  methods.  Never  in  the 
annals  of  the  Christian  apostolate  was  the  work  and  presence  of 
God  more  visibly  manifested.  Never  were  His  messengers 
adorned  with  richer  graces,  nor  endowed  with  more  irresistible 
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might.  And  they  continued  to  the  last  hour  such  as  de'  Nobili, 
de  Britto,  and  Layuez,  ) 

Let  us  resume  the  efttftlofftie  which  wc  have  interrupted,  and 
remember,  for  our  own  SttktJ,  if  not  for  theirs.  Fathers  Martin 
and  Bouchet,  whom  Frftiice,  the  titiraery  of  evangei!s'i;s,  gave  to 
the  Indian  mission,  Tlie  ftf§f,  who  was  sumamud  "  the  Martyr 
of  Charity,"  and  who  spoke  tthno«t  all  the  dialects  of  the  East, 
baptized  in  the  single  yetti*  169S  two  thousand  catechumens,  and 
lias  sufficiently  revealed  the  ehrtfttcter  of  his  converts  by  re- 
cording, that  it  Bometlirtcf*  hflppened  to  a  missionary  "  to  hear 
the  confessions  of  severiil  vlllttji^c**  withoutfinding  a  single  person 
guilty  of  a  mortal  Bin."  Of  the  wealthier  converts  he  relat,:8 
that,  in  the  season  of  I^nt,  mmm  would  nndertake  to  provide 
for  five  poor  persons,  in  honor  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  our 
Lord ;  some  for  thirty'three,  hi  nieinoriiil  of  His  life  on  earth ; 
some  for  forty,  in  rementhmttee  of  His  sojourn  in  the  desert. 
Father  Martin  had  been  m\tiurm\  hy  the  Arabs  on  his  way  from 
Persia  to  India,  together  with  lii»  companion  Father  Beauvol- 
lier ;  but  they  escapiwi  d»'fith,  hccftuee  as  the  one  was  alWays 
reading  Arabic  and  the  olher  Persian  books,  their  tormentors 
supposed,  in  spite  of  their  veljemcnt  rejection  of  Islam.:  -  hhat 
they  were  not  Europejuw,     It  is  Father  Martin  who  :  s, 

that  the  pagans  in  hm  time  exfn'csscd  such  profound  ve  on 

for  St.  Francis  Xavier,  "thftt  there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  they 
should  place  him  in  th«  rank  of  their  false  divinities."  He 
also  mentions  the  i'^i'-U  eharactoristic  of  this  extraordinary 
mission,  that  in  hift  duy.  "w//  inmhmary  baptized  less  than  one 
thousand  coiwerta  ymrly,''^* 

Of  his  companion  F«ither  Ponehct  it  was  said,  that  he  might 
have  declared  of  one  of  the  (,'itle«  which  he  inhabited,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Gregory  TluMinmtttrgiiH,  "Tliere  were  orjly  seven- 
teen Christians  when  I  eanie  li(;re,  and  now,  thanks  to  Jesua 
Christ,  tiiere  are  ordy  seventeen  infidels."  In  the  year  1700 
this  illustrious  miHtslormry  wrote;  "Our  mission  of  Madura  is 
more  flourishing  than  ever;"  and  then  assigned  as  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  Its  progreM,  "  We  have  had  this  year  four  great 

f)er8ecution8."f  In  the  same  year  he  said,  "I  think  I  must 
lave  heard  more  than  one  liiindred  thousand  confessions." 
^From  him  also  we  learn  that  tlu!  catechists  and  other  converts 
of  that  period  bore  torture  with  the  heroism  of  the  primitive 
saints;  and  no  marvel,  when  we  consider  what  their  teachers 
were.  "In  India,"  says  HIr  .fames  Mackintosh,  speaking  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  ♦♦  they  snffcred  martyrdom  with  heroic 


•  IVtrtriiH'l,  Utmt^  jv.,  p,  19. 

f  Utli't*  J(kUjUtfUt0,  tonie  liv.,  p.  193. 
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constancy  ;"*  and  their  disciples,  here  as  in  China,  learned  to 
imitate  their  valor.  It  was  of  Boucliet  himself  that  the  hea- 
then said,  when  on  one  occasion  they  were  sacking  his  humble 
dwelling,  "This  strange  man  is  as  little  concerned  as  if  we 
were  pillaging  hip,  enemy's  house ;  he  does  not  even  look  at 
us !"  And  when,  at  another  time,  being  made  prisoner,  his 
captors  proposed  to  secure  him  for  the  night  in  a  temple  of 
idols,  he  escaped  the  pollution  by  warning  them,  that  he  would 
break  all  the  idols  to  pieces.  It  was  Father  Bouchet,  once 
more,  who  said,  "  Our  missionaries,  who  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  vibit  Madras,  speak  warmly  of  the  courtesy  of  the  English, 
and  of  the  marks  of  friendship  with  which  they  honor  tliem. 
I  owe  them  this  expression  of  our  gratitude,  and  am  rejoiced 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  it  publicly.'f 

Nor  let  us  forget  Xavier  Borghese,  in  whom  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  seems  to  have  been  united ;  who  had  renounced  all 
the  highest  honors  of  the  world,  and  with  his  brother,  and  two 
cousins  of  the  same  illustrious  family,  had  offered  himself 
to  God  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  was  he  who  when  bidden 
by  the  heatiien  judge,  as  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  was  once 
bidden,  no  longer  to  mention  the  Holy  Name,  answered  with 
sublime  indignation,  "Think  you  that  I  left  my  country,  and 
all  that  was  dear  to  me  on  earth,  and  came  here  to  preach  the 
law  of  the  true  God,  only  to  keep  silence  now  that  I  am  here  ?" 
And  when  the  heathen  heard  him,  they  said  one  to  another, 
"  This  man  is  a  rock,  at  whose  feet  threats  and  words  break 
like  the  waves.":}:  Then  the  judge  arrayed  before  his  eyes  the 
instruments  of  torture,  and  Borghese  smiled  and  said,  "These 
are  only  tit  to  frighten  children ;  when  I  came  hither  to  preach 
the  Gospel  I  expected  to  suffer  more  than  this."  "  We  will 
see,"  replied  the  judge,  "  whether  your  disciples  have  as  much 
courage  as  yourself;  and  then  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  break 
the  bones  of  one  of  his  catechists."  "  Now  I  begin,"  exclaimed, 
the- latter,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  command,  "to  be  truly  your 
disciple.  Do  not  fear,  my  Father,  that  I  shall  do  any  thing 
unworthy  of  a  Christian.  Only  give  me  your  blessing,  and  1 
am  ready  to  bear  all."§  The  apostles  of  India,  it  is  evident, 
had  known  how  to  form  the  same  class  of  disciples  as  their 
brethren  in  China. 

With  Borghese  let  us  number  also  the  two  brothers  Carvalho, 
Simon  and  Joseph,  rivals  in  virtue,  both  martyrs  in  desire,  and 
one  in  fact,  as  the  prison  of  Tanjore  could  testify  ;  and  La  Fou- 

*  Remir  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution;  Works,  vol.  li.,  p.  261  (1846). 

ILettres,  toino  xiil.,  p.  105. 
Lettres,  tomo  x.,  p.  310. 
Burtrand,  tome  Iv.,  p.  94. 
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taine,  destined  for  C)\ina,  but  arrested  on  the  way  by  his 
admiration  for  the  Indian  mission,  and  who  converted  snch 
a  mullituda  of  the  highest  caste  that  he  was  called  "the 
Apostle  of  the  Brahmins ;"  and  De  Proenza,  who  in  three  years 
won  ten  thousand  souls,  whose  conversion  he  modestly  at- 
tributed to  the  edifying  example  of  his  neophytes,  and  the 
salutai  y  effects  of  persecution,  rather  than  to  his  own  labors ; 
and  De  Mello,  who  counted  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eiffhty-six  as  the  harvest  of  four  consecutive  years ;  and  de  Saa, 
who  sn.iled  upon  his  torturers,  and  when  their  bloody  work 
vvas  over,  finished  by  giving  them  his  blessing,  at  their  own  re- 
quest ;  and  Capelli,  who  having  vainly  sought  to  enter  Ton- 
quin,  found  in  India  the  grave  which  was  refused  him  in  China. 
Nor  must  we  omit  Diaz  and  Bertholdi,  Rodriguez  and  Pe- 
reyra,  Belmonte  the  martyr,  and  Bouttari,  named  by  the  heathen 
"  the  Penitent  without  spot,"  over  whose  body  even  the  English 
shed  tears  of  regret;*  and  d' Almeida  and  da  Cunha,  both  kins- 
men of  martyrs,  and  the  latter  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  li^e  St. 
James,  his  last  words  being  the  holy  Name  of  Jesus.  Ut  us 
remember  also,  that  we  may  gain  their  prayers,  Ribeiro  and 
Louis  de  Vasconcelios,  de  Choisel  and  de  Montjustin,  Maury 
and  de  Saint  Estevan,  Mamiani  and  de  Faria ;  and  Boves,  who 
was  led  with  a  chain  round  his  neck  to  confess  Father  Fernan- 
dez, who  was  dying  in  prison  of  his  torments  ;t  and  Paul  de 
Mesquita,  who  was  martyred  by  Dutch  Calvinists ;  and  the 
three  Dominicans  whom  the  Mussulmans  slew,  and  then  con- 
fessed that  they  saw  three  days  after  enveloped  with  light. 
Let  us  recall  also  Beschi,  the  prodigy  of  genius  and  erudition, 
of  whom  a  Protestant  missionary  relates,  in  1854,  that  he  was 
'•  the  best  Tamil  scholar  of  his  age,"  and  that  "  his  name  is 
venerated  even  among  the  Hindoo  literati ;":{:  and  the  learned 
and  chivalrous  Intorcetta,  not  unworthily  honored  by  the 
magnificent  panegyric  of  Abel  Renuisat.  To  these  let  us  add, 
since  we  may  not  stay  to  relate  all  their  noble  deeds,  the 
apostolic  Verjus,  who  used  to  sav  to  his  younger  brethren  when 
they  desired  to  follow  him  into  India,  "  It  is  not  to  Thabor  that 
Jesus  invites  you,  but  to  Calvary,  and  to  death."  And  this  he 
said  not  to  discourage,  but  to  warn  them.  "  Remember,"  he 
added,  "  that  an  apostle  dies  daily.  Do  not,  then,  conceal  from 
yourselves  the  dithculties ;  they  are  very  great,  and  the  ordinary 
measure  of  charity  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  them.  But  the 
charity  of  Jesus  Christ  which  animates   you  will  no  doubt 

•  Tomo  iv.,  p.  4as. 

f  Honrion,  tonic  ii.,  lere  partie,  p.  187. 

i  T/ie  Land  of  tfte  Veda,  by  the  Kev.  Peter  Percival,  ch.  vi.,  pp.  118-120 
(1854). 
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ftu^ment  your  own."*  It  was  Verjus  who  said  to  a  dying 
father,  who  proposed  to  disinherit  a  wicked  son,  and  to  leave 
all  his  property  to  the  Society,  "  Such  sentiments  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  dispositions  which  become  us  at  iivi  hour 
of  death.  Send  for  your  son,  speak  to  him  as  a  father,  and  then 
do  whatever  reason,  paternal  love,  and  religion  may  inspire. 
But  whatever  decision  you  adopt,  choose  any  other  heir  than 
the  Jesuits ;  and,  for  myself,  be  assured  that,  however  ardently 
I  may  desire  the  establishment  of  my  mission,  my  zeal  Bhall 
never  serve  as  a  pretext  either  to  the  vengeance  of  a  father  or 
the  ruin  of  a  son."  It  is  pleasant  to  add,  to  the  honor  oi*  our 
country  and  people,  the  statement  of  Verjus,  that  '  even  Eng- 
land, though  at  war  with  us,  sometimes  furnished  us  with  op- 
portunities of  dispatching  our  missionaries  by  her  ships,  and 
we  ought  to  confess  our  obligations  to  the  Royal  Company  of 
London  for  the  good  offices  which  it  has  performed  for  us  in 
this  respect." 

Who,  again,  more  nearly  approached  the  true  apostolic  char- 
acter than  the  martyr  de  Sidoti,  who,  in  1701>,  was  landed 
alone  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship  which  convej'ed  him,  and  to  whom  he  re- 
plied :  "  It  is  not  in  my  own  strength  that  I  confide  to  sub- 
due these  people  to  the  yoke  of  the  Go8j)el,  but  in  the  all- 
powerful  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  tne  protection  of  so 
many  martyrs  who  in  this  land  have  shed  their  blood  for  His 
name."  As  the  boat  approached  the  shore,  he  was  observed  to 
be  absorbed  in  prayer,  and  on  landing  kissed  the  ground.  Don 
Carlos  de  Bonii),  looking  out  of  curiosity  into  the  bag  which 
contained  all  his  effects,  found  a  small  portable  altar,  a  box 
containing  the  consecrated  oils,  a  breviary,  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  a  crucifix,  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  two 
Japatiese  grammars.  This  was  all  his  wealth.  He  was  seized 
almost  immediately,  shut  up  in  prison  at  Jeddo, — where  he 
converted  his  keepers,  who  were  all  martyred, — and  finally 
inclosed  in  a  pit  with  a  small  aperture  to  admit  air,  where  he 
died  a  lingering  death.f 

*  Lettrea  EkUflarUes,  tome  x.,  p.  87G. 

t  Lettres,  tome  xi, .  p.  278.  For  the  sake  o** '  -".ty,  all  reference  to  the  mission 
of  Japan,  so  ineKprussibly  glorious  both  to  Um  apostles  and  thuir  converts,  is 
omitted  in  these  pages.  Here  also  the  intrigues  of  Protestantism,  and  the  unex- 
atn-jncl  crimes  of  the  Dutch  Calvinists,  aided  by  the  commercial  rivalry  of  Spain 
and  PortL'gal,  ruined  a  flimrishing  church,  and  securini  the  triumph  of  paganism. 
"  The  faith  implanted  in  the  bn^asts  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  converts," 
nys  a  living  Protestant  writer, "  was  no  mere  nominal  creed,  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  first  wave  of  persecution.  It  not  only  furniebnd  them  v.  Uh  courage,  but  with 
arguments  with  which  to  meet  their  jwrsecutors,  .  .  .  The  early  records  of  the 
Church  do  not  afford  instancoH  of  m(»re  unflinching  heroism  tlian  is  furnished  in 
the  narratives  of  those  martyrdoms  to  which  ,)upauesu  uf  all  ranks  were  sub* 
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Not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  this  faithful  witness  was 
Le  Caron,  though  his  apostolic  career  ended  almost  as  soon  as 
it  began.  Learning,  immediately  Mpon  his  arrival  in  India, 
that  a  number  of  idolaters,  driven  out  of  their  village  by  the 
inhabitants  because  afflicted  with  a  contagions  malady,  were 
dying  miserably  in  a  neighboring  forest,  he  hastened  to  their 
succor;  and  after minist'oring  with  patient  charity  to  the  bodily 
wants  of  these  afflicted  outcasts,  and  converting  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  to  Christ,  he  died  himself,  together  with  his  cate- 
chist,  of  the  disease  which  destroyed  at  once  the  evangelist  and 
his  disciples.* 

Such  as  these  they  continued  to  the  end,  and  to  their  last 
hour  He  whom  they  served  was  with  them.  Like  their  brethren 
in  China,  no  perils  could  alarm,  no  sufferings  discourage,  no 
malice  resist  them.  Filled  witli  the  presence  of  God,  all  teach- 
ing the  same  uniform  doctrine,  and  all  illustrating  it  by  the 
same  marvellous  sanctity  of  life,  they  won  first  tlie  admira- 
tion and  then  the  love  and  confidence  of  a  race  naturally  dis- 
posed to  the  contemplation  of  Divine  things,  and  only  asldiig 
for  teachers  whose  virtues  proved  that  God  was  with  tliom. 
"  Catholicism,"  says  Ranke,  without  appreciating  his  own 
words,  "  was  eminently  calculated  to  vanquish  even  such  a 
world  as  this."  Not  one  of  them,  we  have  been  told,  converted 
less  than  a  thousand  pagans  annually.  And  these  apostolic 
triumphs  continued,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  human  aids, 
up  to  the  last  hour.  Even  Protestants  have  confessed,  that  if 
they  had  not  been  forcibly  withdrawn,  they  would  probably 
have  converted  all  India.  ••  Their  progress,"  to  quote  Raiike 
once  more,  "  outwent  all  expectation,  and  they  succeeded  in 
overcoming,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  resistance  of  those 
national  systems  of  religion  which  are  the  immemorial  growth 
of  the  Ea8t."t     As  late  as  1730, — for  we  must  hasten  to  an 

jected  when  the  day  of  trial  came.  .  .  .  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Inat 
Hpark  has  never  yet  been  extinguished,  and  that,  smouldering  bocretly,  the 
fire  of  Franyois  Xavier  still  burns  in  the  bosoms  of  some  of  those  who  have  ro- 
i!eiv(!d  the  traditions  of  his  teaching."  Oliphant,  Lord  Elgin's  Mission,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  ii.,  p.  35.  Another  British  oiRcial  not  only  confirms  this  report,  but  adds, 
fronj  personal  observation,  the  following  extremely  remarkable  stateniont. 
"  I  have  rtiason  to  belieVe  that  in  the  island  of  Yezo  alone  there  are  more  thun 
eighty  thousand  persons  who  have  secretly,  in  fear  and  trembling,  maintained 
and  preserved  not  only  the  utensils  and  books  of  their  ("iristian  pucestors,  but 
wlu)  actually  by  stealth  stiU  practise  their  worship.  The  Japanese  are  a  tliinit- 
ing  race ;  they  admit  they  have  no  good  religion,  and  wore  it  allowed  by  tho 
government,  I  have  no  liesitAtion  in  asserting  that  from  one  end  of  Jnpun  to 
the  other  tho  Koman  Catliolic  religion  would  be  hailed  with  deliglit,  and  ac- 
cepted with  unanimitv."  A  Residence  in  Japan,  by  C.  Pcmberton  Hodgson, 
late  H.B.M.  Consul,  ch  vi.,  p.  143  (1801). 

*  Lettres,  tome  xiii.,  p.  323. 

f  Book  vii.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  93-'J7. 
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end,  and  cannot  attempt  in  snch  a  sketch  as  this  to  recount  all 
their  labors,  or  even  to  record  their  names, — we  still  find 
Father  Cahnette  acknowledging  with  devout  gratitude  the 
^^graoe  de  miracles  conatanie  et  assez  ordinaire  with  which 
they  were  favored ;  and  in  1743  Father  Possevin  could  once 
more  say,  '•''There  is  not  in  the  world  a  tnore  flourishing  mission. 
than  that  of  India,  nor  one  in  which  the  faithful,  of  all  the 
provinces,  offer  more  numerous  examples  of  those  virtues  which 
were  the  glory  of  primitive  Christianity."* 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years,  the  Indian  apostles  had 
pursued,  with  almost  unvarying  success,  their  task  of  mercy, 
and  now  we  approach  the  last  page  of  their  annals.    The  evil 
day  was  at  hand,  but  when  it  came  it  found  them  such 
as  their  fathers  had  ever  been.    To  the  last  hour,  and  in  every 
land  which  wi:3  blessed  by  their  presence,  they  displayed  the 
same  apostolic  graces  which  forced  even  an  apostate,  filled  with 
admiration  of  "  their  learning,  their  philosophical  genius,  their 
piety,  and  their  benevolence,"  to  exclaim,  "  The  Jesuits  have 
been  the  greatest  missionaries  upon  earth."t    M.  Perrin  had 
now  reached  India,  and  tells  us,  as  one  example  out  of  many, 
of  Father  Busson,  still  emulating  the  unwearied  charity  and 
valiant  austerities  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him ;  Busson, 
who  ate  nothing  but  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  yet  labored 
withoiit  ceasing,  and  "  though  covered  with  wounds  and  ulcers, 
seemed  always  insensible  to  pain,  always  calm,  gentle,  and  gay, 
and  died  at  last  at  the  foot  of  his  crucifix."     Finally,  let  us 
mention  the  name  of  Xavier  d'Andrea,  the  youngest  of  all,  the 
last  survivor  of  that  noble  army,  and  the  only  one  who  still 
remained  alive  in  India  when  the  Society  was  re-established 
by  Pius  VII.,  in  1814.    With  him  the  record  closes;  for  now 
the  hour  of  darkness  was  at  hand,  and  the  Evil  One  was  about 
to  snatch  his  first  victory,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of 
confusion  and  defeat. 


t  ■   il 


BUPPBE88I0N   OF  THE  JESUITS. 


In  1764,  Mary  Anna,  of  Austria,  sister  of  Charles  VI.,  and 
wife  of  John  V.  of  Portugal,  who  had  worked  with  her  own 
hands  for  the  Indian  missionaries,  and  supported  them  with  all 
her  strength, — foreseeing  that  great  outburst  of  blasphemy  and 
«rihio  which  began  witli  the  suppression  of  the  tfesuits  and 
culminated  in  the  French  revolution, — exclaimed,  shortly  before 

*  Tome  xlv.,  p.  103. 

t  Travels  and  Adtenture$  efDr.  Wolff,  cb.  vii.,  p.  144  (1801). 
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her  death,  "  "VVoe  to  theso  missions  when  I  am  no  more !"  Her 
prediction  of  sorrow  was  speedily  accomplished.  In  thefollow- 
mg  year,  all  the  succors  which  the  missionaries  had  been  ac- 
customed to  receive  from  Europe  were  stopped,  and  from  that 
time  till  the  day  of  their  death  the  Bishop  of  Cochin  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Cranganore  lived  npon  alms.  In  1755,  orders 
arrived  from  Portugal,  then  abandoned  by  a  fitting  chastise- 
ment to  the  administration  of  Pombal,  and  one  hundred  and 
twepty-seven  Jesuits  were  seized  at  once,  and  cast  into  prison 
at  Goa.  A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  2d  of  December,  they  were 
dragged  on  board  a  vessel,  of  wMch  the  captain  vainly  declared 
that  from  forty  to  fifty  was  the  extreme  number  he  could  re- 
ceive. But  the  orders  of  the  viceroy.  Count  d'Ega,  were  im- 
{)erative,  and  the  ship  started  on  a  voyage  during  which  twenty- 
bur  of  the  Fathers  died  of  scurvy,  and  the  rest  arrived  more 
dead  than  alive  at  Lisbon,  where  they  were  flung  into  dungeons, 
of  which  only  the  lowest  and  darkest  cells  were  assigned  for 
their  dwelling.  Here  they  languished  for  years,  meek  and  re- 
signed in  the  midst  of  almost  intolerable  sufferings,  and  mourn- 
ing rather  for  their  orphaned  flock  than  for  their  own  unmerited 
wrongs.  Once  they  met  during  their  captivity,  each  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  cell,  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  a  jailer, 
fitting  deputy  and  agent  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal,  the  total 
suppression  of  the  Society.  Thirty-five  died  in  prison  during 
the  first  sixteen  years,  among  whom  were  Diaz,  Albuquerque, 
and  da  Silva ;  and  when  at  length  the  doors  were  opened,  and 
they  were  permitted  to  re-enter  a  world  in  which  thev  had  no 
longer  a  home,  a  family,  or  a  calling,  forty-five  Fathers  sur- 
vived, sole  remnant  of  all  the  missionaries  of  India,  China,  and 
America,  amowiting  to  many  thousands. 


JFFKCTS   OF  THK  SUPPRESSION. 

And  now  India  was  abandoned  once  again  to  the  demons  who 
had  so  long  ruled  her.  Never,  perhaps,  during  their  ceaseless 
warfare  with  our  race,  had  the  powers  of  darkness  gained  a 
more  signal  triumph.  The  ^reat  apostles  who  had  been  able, 
by  the  irresistible  might  whicli  they  derived  from  their  union 
with  God,  to  overthrow  "  principalities  and  powers,"  were  nuw 
forever  silenced  ;  or  if  they  still  lifted  up  their  voices,  it  was  in 
that  company  which  St.  John  saw,  "  under  the  altar,"  to  whom 
it  was  said,  that  ^'  they  should  rest  for  a  little  time,  till  their 
fellow-servants  and  their  brethren,  who  arc  to  be  slain  even  as 
they,  should  be  JiUed  wy>."*     Meanwhile,   their  implacable 

*  Apoc.  vl:  11. 
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enemies  seemed  to  triumph  over  them.  "  For  two  hundred 
years,"  says  one  who  exalted  in  their  fall,  "  these  Fathers  had 
struggled  against  hate,  and  though  they  might  flatter  themselves 
with  apparent  reason  that  they  would  overcome  it,  they  finished 
by  suecumbing  to  it.  Oh !  how  active  and  vigilant  is  that  hate 
which  is  eternal  like  God,  ai  d  terrible  like  him  I"* 

But  the  real  victims  of  the  barbarous  and  remorseless  con- 
spiracy which  robbed  every  land  at  once, — from  the  frontiers  of 
Europe  to  the  furthest  East,  and  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Plata, — of  its  pastors  and  evangelists,  were  not  the 
apostles  themselves,  to  whom  suffering,  and  ignominy  were  pre- 
cious, and  who  eared  not  how  thorny  was  the  path  which  led 
them  to  Jesus ;  but  the  unfortunate  heathen,  now  deprived  of 
the  only  teaciiers  who  were  skilled  to  unloose  their  bonds,  and 
to  win  them  from  their  idolatry  and  superstition  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God.  "  The  Jesuits  bid  fair,"  says  one  whom 
we  h.ive  already  quoted,  and  who  bears  a  name  well  known 
amongst  us,  "  to  convert  both  India  and  China ;  and,  if  their 
career  had  not  been  stopped  by  political  events,  would  probably 
have  finally  succeeded.  \  We  have  seen  how  great  a  work 
they  had  already  accomplished ;  but  it  was  the  mysterious  pur- 
pose of  the  Almighty  that  iiie  kingdom  of  Satan  sliould  not  yet 
be  overthrown,  and  they  who  were  most  likely  to  destroy  it 
were  withdrawn  from  the  combat,  just  as  they  seemed  about  to 
obtain  a  linal  and  undisputed  victory. 

The  day  which  hiid  opened  with  such  bright  promise  of  grace 
had  now  set  in  thick  darkness.  The  Hindoo  was  once  more 
alone  with  his  idols,  and  none  remained  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
in  the  embrace  of  death.  No  doubt  he  had  deserved  his  fate ; 
but  there  were  others,  scattered  all  along  both  shores  of  that 
gieat  peninsula,  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
whom  the  word  of  truth  had  been  declared,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  faith.  Who  can  think  without  pity  of  their 
sad  lot  ?  W  ho  should  now  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life  ? 
Would  they  struggle  on,  poor  orphans  of  Christ,  trusting  to  His 
compassion  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless ;  or  sink  down  in 
hopeless  despair,  and  forsake  Him  who  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
them  ?  On  one  side  of  them  was  the  Hindoo,  who  upbraided 
them  as  outcasts;  on  the  other  the  fierce  and  persecuting 
Mahometan,  who  had  already  vexed  them,  and  their  fathers 
before  them,  and  who  now  attacked  them  with  fresh  fury  when 
he  found  that  their  defenders  were  gone.  In  the  single  year 
1784,  thirty  thousand  Christians  of  Canara  were  forcibly  carried 


*  D'Al  mbert,  8ur  la  destruction  des  Jemites,  (Euvres,  tome  v.,  p.  244. 
f  India  as  it  may  be,  by  George  Campbell,  Euq.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  307. 
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off  at  once,*  and  tliis  was  only  one  instance  out  of  many^  And 
besides  these  deadly  foes,  and  tlie  equally  terrible  scourge  of 
"  an  inundation  of  Mahrattas,"  they  were  surrounded  by  eec- 
taiies  of  every  name  and  creed,  now  bolder  than  ever, — 
Syrian,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  English, — who  each  spread  his 
snare  for  them.     And  they  were  alone,  with  none  to  warn,  to 

guide,  or  to  help.  "  For  nearly  sixty  years^^^  says  one  who 
ated  them  for  the  faith  which  tliey  professed,  "t.  e.,from  1760 
to  1820,  scarcely  any  care  was  taken  of  the  Catliolic  missions,  and 
of  their  numerous  converts.  The  older  missionaries  gi'adiially 
died  out,  while  none  arrived  from  Europe  to  till  their  place."f 

Was  this,  then,  to  be  the  end  of  all  the  labors  and  sacritices, 
of  all  the  prayers  and  meditations,  of  St.  Francis,  of  de  Britto, 
of  Laynez,  of  Borghese,  and  their  fellow-workmen?  Why  did 
the  Good  Shepherd  abandon  His  sheep,  and  leave  them  to  a 
warfare  in  which  victory  seemed  impossible,  while  defeat  would 
be  not  only  fatal  to  them,  but  a  sore  reproach  to  the  guides  and 
teachers  who  had  gone  amongst  them  iti  His  name,  and  by 
His  aid  had  set  them  free?  Other  churches,  indeed,  even  some 
which  had  been  planted  by  Apostles,  had  perished  utterly; 
were  tkcso  also  to  he  laid  waste,  and  their  c!iildren  to  ask  in 
despair,  "  why  is  my  sorrow  become  perpetual,  and  my  wound 
desperate  so  as  to  refuse  t<>  be  healed  C'X 

The  answer  wliicii  history  supplies  to  this  question  reveals 
one  of  the  inosi  unexpected  facts  in  the  annals  of  Christianity. 
It  would  ahnost.  seem  as  it*  God  had  resolved  to  justify  His 
servants,  by  a  special  and  marvellous  providence,  before  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth;  and  had  left  their  work  to  what  seemed 
inevitable  ruin  and  decay,  only  to  show  that  neither  the  world 
nor  the  devil,  neither  persecution,  nor  fraud,  nor  neglect,  could 
extinguish  the  life  that  was  in  it.  And  so  wiien  men  came  to 
look  up(»n  it,  after  sixty  years  of  silence  and  desolation,  they 
found  a  living  multitude  where  they  expected  to  count  only 
"  the  corpses  of  the  dead."  Some  indeed  had  failed,  and  pagan- 
ism or  heresy  had  sung  its  song  of  triumph  over  the  victims; 
others  had  retained  only  the  great  truths  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation,  while  ignorance,  and  its  twin  sister  supc-  :iii(>n, 
had  spread  a  veil  over  their  eyes ;  but  still  the  prodigious  fact 
was  revealed  that  more  than  one  million  remained,  afier  half  a 
century  of  utter  al)andonment,  who  still  cli. ng  with  inflexible 
constancy  to  the  faith  which  had  been  preached  to  i  heir  fathers, 
and  still  bowed  the  head  with  loving  awe  when  the  names  of 

*  Hi»tor:cal  Sketchea  of  the  South  of  India,  by  Colonel  Mark  Wilks,  vol.  ii., 
cli.  XXX.,  pp  52y,  et  He(j. 

JMimvnH  ia  South  India,  by  Joseph  Mullens,  p.  135  (1854). 
Juremius  xv.  lH. 
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their  departed  apostles  were  uttered  amongst  them.  Such  is 
the  astoiiisliiii^  conclusion  nf  a  trial  without  parallel  in  the 
liistory  of  Christianity,  and  which  if  it  had  befallen  the  Chris- 
tians of  other  lands,  boasting  their  science  and  civilization, 
might  perhaps  have  produced  other  results  than  anjong  these 
despised  Asiatics.  When  we  have  furnished  some  account  of 
their  present  condition,  and  have  heard  what  even  their  enemies 
say  of  them,  we  may  proceed  to  ask  the  latter  what  thty  have 
attempted  towards  the  conversion  of  India,  and  how  far  the 
attempt  has  been  successful. 

PRESENT   STATE   OF   THE   INDIAN   MISSION. 

The  following  table, — which  exhibits  the  state  of  the  Catholic 
missions  of  India  in  1857,  in  all  the  twenty  Apostolic  Vicariates 
into  which  the  territory  is  now  divided, — will  serve  lo  phow, 
that  the  permanence  which  so  wonderfully  distinguishes  these 
missions,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  churches  of  China,  is  not 
the  privilege  of  one  or  two  places  only,  but  is  equally  con- 
spicuous in  every  part  of  the  country.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  mission  of  Madura,  founded  by  de'  Nobili,  srill  counts 
on*i  hundred  and  jifty  tlumsand  Catholics ;  wliile  that  of 
Verapoly,  the  field  in  which  so  many  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
labored,  numbers  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  tho\  ,sand. 


1 

2 

8 
4 
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1867. 

YleariatM.  Bisbops. 

Madras fiight  Rev.  J.  Fennclly 

T, , (  "         Anast.  Hartman 

^"""^•^y i  "         Ignatius  Persico 

Eastern  Bengal "         Thomas  OUiflFo 

Western  Bengal 

Pondicherry Right  Rev.  Clement  Bonnand  . . . 

8  Madura "         A.  Canoz.  S.  J 

7  Hyderabad "         Daniel  Murphy 

8  Vizagapatara "         T.  E.  Neyret 

9  Mangaiore "         Michael  Anthony. . . , 

,n  V . i„  ] Most  Rev.  P.  K.  Ludovico 

10  Verapoly j  ^.^^^^  j^^^  p  Bernardino 

1  Quilon Administrator,  F.  Bernardino  . . . 

2  Mysore Right  Rev.  E.  L.  Charbonneaux , 

13  ('oimbatore Administrator,  C.  Bonnand 

14  Agra Right  Rev.  P.  C.  Carli. 

15  Patna 

16  Ava  and  Pegu " 

17  Malayan  Peninsula.. . .  " 

18  Siam 

19  JaflFna " 

20  Columbo 


:.1 


A.Zubber. 

J.  B.  Bigaudet 

A.  Bouclio 

J.  B.  Pallegoix 

J.  Bettachini 

Cajctano  Antonio*. 


CathoIioL 
44,480 

17,100 

13,000 

15.000 

100,046 

100,000 

4,000 

7,130 

80,480 

228,006 

56,000 

17,110 

17,200 

20,100 

3,400 

5,320 

5,400 

4.900 

65,500 

90,900 


From  this  table,  which  considerably  understates  the  numbers 
*  Madras  Directory  for  1857. 
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at  the  present  time,  we  learn  that  tliere  are  still  in  the  Indian 
missions  not  far  short  of  one  million  Catholics;  or  if  we  add 
the  Christians  attached  to  the  Goa  schism,  professing  also  to  be 
Catholics,  and  whose  gradual  reconciliation  may  be  anticipated, 
we  shall  have  a  total  of  about  twelve  hundred  thousand^  the 
living  witnesses  of  the  labors  and  triumphs  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Tiie  Indian  Church,  then,  in  spite  of  trials,  which  might 
well  have  dimmed  the  faith  and  exhausted  the  patience  of  her 
children,  still  retains  her  numbers,  and  once  more  folds  her 
sheep  in  secure  pastures ;  but  even  this  is  not  the  most  striking 
fact  in  her  history.     It  has  always  been   one  of  the  royal 

Ererogatives  of  the  Church,  one  of  the  special  marks  of  her 
>ivine  origin,  that  she  alone, — while  maintaining  her  own 
distinctive  life,  and  baftiing,  almost  without  eiibrt,  the  assaults 
of  the  various  sects  and  schools  which  encamp  outside  her 
walls, — has  power  to  attract  to  herself,  one  after  another,  the 
children  of  error,  of  whatever  class  or  creed.  We  shall  gee 
this  hereafter  impressively  illustrated  in  the  missions  of  Syria 
and  the  Levant.  But  it  was  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  India,  after  her  unequalled  misfortunes,  should  furnish 
evidence  of  the  same  truth. 

The  following  table  of  adult  baptisms, — 1.«.,  conversions, — 
will  indicate  with  suliicient  clearness  the  operation  of  that 
Divine  power  which  belongs  to  the  Church  alone,  and  by 
which  her  peaceful  conquests  are  made  amongst  all  those,  of 
whatever  class,  who  are  "  ordained  to  eternal  life."  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  returns  are  very  imperfect,  in  some  of  the 
Vicariates  relating  only  to  a  single  year;  but  they  will  more 
than  suffice  to  prove  the  fact  which  we  have  affirmed. 


VicAriatea.  No.  of  Adalt  Bsptitins. 

1  Madras From  18(50  to  1856.. 

2  Bombay. 


Hindoos  or 
Mabuiiietans. 

743 

88 


"      1852  to  1854 

8  Eastern  Bengal No  return — 

4  Western  Bengal From  1844  to  1855 112 

5  Pondicherry "      1853  to  1855 1,384 

6  Madura "      1853  to  1850 1,045 

7  Hyderabad No  return — 

8  Vizagaiiatam From  1851  to  1855 954 

9  Mangalore In  1854 100 

10  Verapoly Annually  more  than.. .  •  1,000 

11  Quilon Inl854 204 

12  Mysore In  1853 200 

13  Coimbatore From  1848  to  1846 590 

14  Agra In  1855 20 

15  Patna In  1855 10 

16  Ava  and  Pegu In  1855 103 

17  Malayan  Peninsula  ...  In  1855.  272 

18  Siiira No  return — 

11>  Jaffna From  WW  to  laW 1,348 

20  Columbo In  1856 326 


Nestorians  or 
ProtesianU, 

184 
55 

221 
144 
178 

45 
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44 

13 
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124 
372 
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It  is  proved,  then,  that  the  churches  founded  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  his  successors  not  only  preserve  their  own  nnmbei-s, 
but  are  continually  augmented, — apparently  by  some  thousands 
annually — from  the  ranks  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  of 
Nestorians  and  Armenians,  as  well  as  of  all  the  multiplied 
sects — Anglican,  Anabaptist,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  and 
others, — wliich  display  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  the  various 
and  ever-shifting  forms  of  Protestantism.  And  the  accessions 
from  these  ditt'erent  sources  appear  to  increase  annually.  In 
the  year  1859  the  number  oi  adult  converts  in  the  single 
province  of  Madura  reached  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fourteen ;  while  in  the  diocese  of  Verapoly  "  more  than  a 
thousand  heathens  are  being  baptized  yearly,  besides  many 
Nestorians,  and  some  native  Protestants."-'' 

The  latest  account  from  the  vicariate  of  Madura,  published 
by  Father  Saint-Cyr,  in  1859,  records  the  reconciliation  of  more 
than  live  thousand  schismatics,  and  the  recent  conversion  of 
five  hundred  idolaters  and  lour  hundred  P otestants.  There 
were  at  that  date  forty-three  Jesuit  Fatbf.'.  ^  in  the  mission, 
and  thirty-five  had  died  in  their  work  in  the  previo'is  twenty- 
one  years.  The  native  college  .T  Negapatam,  .equented 
exclusively  by  young  men  of  high  iasi  %  had  already  produced 
seven  priests,  eight  theological  students,  a  large  number  of 
catechists  and  schoolmasters,  and  several  government  officers. 
Five  orphanages  and  three  hospitals  had  been  founded  by  the 
Fathers,  besides  convents  of  Carmelite  and  Franciscan  Nuns, 
"who  discharge,"  says  Father  Saint-Cyr,  "with  surprising 
exactness  and  fervor  the  duties  of  the  religious  life.''t  That 
Hindoo  women  should  find  grace  to  lead  the  austere  life  of  the 
Carmelite  or  the  Franciscan,  will  appear  incredible  to  all  but 
those  who  know  what  graces  accompany  a  religious  vocation. 
It  remains  only  to  ascertain,  in  the  last  place,  what  is  the 
character  of  the  existing  native  Catholics,  alter  their  long  and 
formidable  trials,  and  ...v.-  far  they  display  that  steadfast 
attachment  to  the  Churcu  j1'  which  their  lathers  set  them  the 
example. 


CONDI'nON   OF  THE  CHRISTIANS. 


Tlie  missionaries  who,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
entered  into  the  vineyard  which  others  had  planted,  must  first 
be  heard.  They  had  no  previous  experience  of  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians, and  their  pi-aise,  if  they  praise,  will  at  least  be  free  from 


*  Madras  Catholic  Directory  for  18G0,  p.  154. 

\  La  Misdun  de  Madurc,  par  Louis  Saiut-Cyr,  S.  J.,  p.  6  (1859). 
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all  suspicion  of  personal  or  intei-ested  motive.  It  was  tlie  work 
of  others,  and  not  their  own,  whicli  they  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  enabUid  to  estimate.  Besides,  tlieir  evidence,  whatever  it 
may  he,  shall  be  compared  immediately  with  that  of  Protestant 
witnesses. 

It  is  in  these  words  that  a  European  missionary,  who  writes 
from  the  coast  of  ("oromandel,  describes  his  first  impression: 
"I  am  astonished  at  the  faith  of  these  Christians!"* 

A  little  later,  in  1829,  M.  Bonnand,  subsequently  bishop, 
relates  that  this  faith,  which  half  a  century  of  trial  had  failed  to 
destroy,  was  easily  communicated  to  others,  and  that  he  and 
his  colleague  had  already  baptized  one  hundred  and  seventy 
converts,  chiefly  of  the  highest  castes,  since  their  recent  entrance 
into  the  Telinga  mission  !"t 

In  1838,  Father  Gamier,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  writes  as 
follows:  "The  Christians  of  these  countries  are  in  general  well 
disposed,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  faith.  The  usages  intro- 
duced among  them  by  the  Jesuits  still  subsist ;  mo^-ning 
prayer  in  common,  an  hour  before  sunrise ;  evening  prayer,' with 
spiritual  reading;  catechism  for  the  children,  given  every  day 
bv  a  catc':liist,  and  the  devotions  of  Mass  on  Sundays  in  the 
chapel.  VVhen  the  missionary  makes  liis  tour  of  the  district, 
all  approach  the  sacraments.  But  in  spite  of  these  excellent 
practices,  there  still  remains  much  ignorance  and  superstition; 
we  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  do  to  form  them  into  a  people  of 
true  Ciiristians.  Our  efforts  shall  be  directed  to  this  end, 
before  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  pagans;  their  turn  will 
come  when  we  are  more  numerous.  Among  the  latter  there 
are  many  who  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;  may  we 
80011  be  able  to  gather  them  in  !"i 

In  1839,  Father  Bertrand,  writmg  from  Madura,  says  of  the 
Sanars  :  *One  might  almost  say  that  they  have  not  eaten  with 
Adam  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  that 
they  were  created  in  the  days  of  original  innocence.  Among 
thes«'  Indians  there  are  numbers,  who,  if  asked  whether  they 
commit  particular  faults,  will  reply:  'Formerly  1  did — it  is 
many  years  since.  I  told  it  to  the  Father,  who  forbade  me  to 
do  so,  and  since  then  I  have  not  committed  it.'  AVe  reckon 
more  than  seven  thousand  Christians  of  this  caste.''§ 

Of  the  OdeayeSy  "  who  may  be  said  to  live  in  general  in  com- 
parative affluence,  and  esteem  themselves  nol)le,"  the  same 
witness  says:  "They  give  great  consolation  to  the  luisaioiiary 

•  AnnaUa,  tomo  iv.,  p.  152. 

\  Ibid.,  I).  158. 

%  Annala,  vol.  i.,  p.  168.    EngliBh  editlun. 

g  Annals,  vul.  il.,  p.  142. 
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by  their  enlightened  faith,  regard  for  their  family,  and  ad- 
mirable docility." 

Of  the  Brahmins,  "who  are,  as  it  were,  the  gods  of  the  coun- 
try," this  is  liis  report :  "  I  fear  not  to  call  them,  with  some 
exceptions,  whitened  sepulchres.  Chrisiianity  iriakes  among 
them  but  little  progress."*  "After  the  Brniimins  conie  the 
Moddiars  and  the  Vellages,  of  whom  a  great  many  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity.  Among  tliese,  tlie  missionary,  with 
some  few  noble  exceptions,  liiids  little  consolation,  but  many 
annoyances  and  afflictions.  We  have,  however,  two  congrega- 
tions entirely  composed  of  Vellages,  who,  by  tlieir  fervor  richly 
recompense  us  for  the  labor  we  bestow  upon  them,  and  encour- 
age us  to  take  particular  care  of  the  caste.  They  are,  more- 
over, the  distinguished  men  of  the  country."  Finally,  he  adds, 
that  "  in  the  midst  of  so  many  crosses,  and  continually  assault- 
ed by  schismatics,  our  Christians  have  been  strong  in  the  faith, 
and  constant  in  their  perseverance." 

In  1842,  Father  Louis  de  Saint-Cyr  makes  the  following 
striking  observation:  "Within  a  certain  radius  around  what 
we  call  the  centre  of  the  mission,  all  the  villages,  with  nire  ex- 
ceptions, are  Christian ;  beyond  this  circle,  and  a  little  further 
removed  from  the  residence  of  the  Fathers,  you  enter  tiie  region 
of  paganism.  This  fact  proves  how  valuable  was  the  presence 
of  the  evangelical  laborers  in  this  country,  and  what  a  vivify^ 
ing  influt.nce  has  been  diffused  by  the  exercise  of  the  holy  min- 
istry. If  these  former  converters  of  souls  had  been  more  nu- 
merous, all  this  part  of  India  would  at  the  present  time  be 
enlightened  by  the  light  of  faith."f 

In  the  following  year,  1843,  Monseigneur  Borghi,  vicar  apos- 
tolic of  Agra,  says :  "  Ten  years  ago  conversions  were  rare, 
because  pastors  were  few.  Keligion  was  then  almost  unknown : 
now  what  a  contrast!  Three  new  churches  lately  built,  Divine 
worship  celebrated  with  solemnity,  double  the  number  of  priests, 
and  I  may  add  also  double  the  number  of  conversions,  for  these 
are  always  proportioned  to  the  number  of  evangelical  laborers. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  sects,  religion  advances,  in 

the  midst  of  them,  with  quiet  but  steady  and  uninterrupted 
progress.":}: 

In  1845, a  missionary  writing  fromTrichinopoly  says:  "The 
eagerness  of  the  people  for  instruction  is  one  of  the  finest  traits 
in  their  character.    We  could  keep  the  faithful  for  twenty-four 

•  Long  before  St.  Francis  Xavier  had  told  St.  Ignatius, "  Si  non  obstiiront 
tsti  doploraton  malitiu)  huminos,  gentilos  omncs  uullo  uegocio  tiuruut  Chris- 
ii&ui  "—la^lHtit.  Jiidicw,  p.  17  ;  ed.  Uurg.,  iOOO. 

f  Vol.  iv.,  p.  70. 

i  Vol.  v.,  p.  ao7. 
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hours  together  In  chwrch  wlthotit  wearying  their  attention ;" 
and  he  notices  with  sdtnirfltion  "the  tender  einotion  which  they 
display,  shedding  tcftrd  ftlid  howifig  tlieir  heads  to  the  ground, 
when  the  image  of  th«  OiidfJ«d  is  exhibited  to  them."*  This 
eagerness  of  the  Catholic;  ttatives  for  religious  instruction,  of 
which  they  were  so  long  deprived,  is  attested  by  a  candid  Prot- 
estant missionary,  wI>o  »tty»*;  "It  is  remarkable  that  the  books 
ublished  at  rondicht^rry  Mhdtild  obtain  such  a  wide  circulation, 
liose  who  cannot  fttford  t<»  |»ay  the  price  for  a  printed  copy  ob- 
iin  the  loan  of  one,  and  trftHucribe  it  on  the  palm  leaf."t 


?' 


tain 

It  would  be  easy  to  irHiltiplv  fliese  interesting  testimonies,  but 
it  is  time  to  conttrm  \\\m\\  by  Protestant  evidence.  The  Catliolic 
writers  exaggerate  notllili|f,  btlt  recount  with  the  same  simplicity 
their  consolation*  and  thoir  trials.  Ignorance,  they  say,  is,  on 
account  of  past  ncglecit,  |J(«  great  misfortune  of  some  of  their 
flocks,  and  it  is  to  rc'move  this  master  evil  that  their  iirst  efl'orts 
are  directed.  They  earni'fftly  cotttplain  also  of  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  £uropeanit,e^p(jei>dly  in  the  large  cities  on  the  coast, 
where  the  native  Chri>itiafii»,  exposed  to  every  species  of  cor- 
rupting agency  and  exatiipltj,  are  too  often  a  subject  of  grief  and 
anxiety  to  their  pa^torM,  Tljt'y  lament,  too,  with  reason,  the 
multiplication  of  seatN,  all  (;o»»tcnding  together  in  the  very  face 
of  the  heathen,  and  outbidding  one  another,  like  eager  mer- 
chantB,  in  their  aitetnpti  to  purchnse  "converts,"  while  they 
bring  contempt  and  diirii*ion  upon  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess to  hold.  ihit.if»  (*pitti  of  these  manifold  difliculties,  they  are 
perfectly  unanimous  in  n'porting  the  constancy  of  their  disciples, 
the  virtues  of  many  of  tn«n»,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
faith.  Let  us  now  «♦♦<»,  i»i  conclusion,  how  far  their  testimony 
agrees  with  tliat  of  Profchtant  writers  of  all  sects — most  of 
whom,  it  should  b«  ol>««rv<*d,  linve  manifested  a  hatred  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  will  at  least  clear  their  evidence  from 
all  suspicion  of  partiality. 

To  begin  with  the  fcijlobrated  Henry  Martyn,  we  learn,  by 
undesigned  confuMions,  botli  file  spiritual  influence  of  thu 
clergy,  and  the  obstinatw  Mabilify  of  their  flocks.  The  first 
Martyn  attests  and  t'uvjm  in  the  following  declaration  :  "Cer- 
tainly there  is  inlinittjly  butter  diKcipline  in  the  Romish  Church 
than  in  ours,  and  if  «v«r  I  nin  to  be  the  ])a8tor  of  native  Chris- 
tians"— a  hope  wldi:?h  wa«  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled—"! 
should  endeavor  to  govern  with  equal  strictness.":j:  The  second 
fact  his  bii)grapher  unwlttifigly  pr(»c!aims,  when  ho  tells  us  that 


*  Vol.  vll..  i>.  24fl, 

+  The.  Land  of  tfm  Vftlii,  hy  the  Uor.  P.  Percivnl,  ch.  vi.,  p.  122. 

;  Memoir  of  t/ts  iUt,  It  Martyn,  \>.  288,  9th  edition. 
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Martyn  "  made  an  oflfer  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  at  Patna  of 
preaching  to  them  on  Sundays,  hut  the  jproposal  was  re- 
jectedJ*^* 

Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  whose  candor  often  trips  up  his  pre- 
judice, is  our  next  witness.     "Dr.  Buchanan,"  says  Major  Scott 
Waring,  "  does  justice  to  the  Romish  clergy  and  missionaries 
in  India,  whom  he  describes  as  pious  and  zealous  men,  and 
that  they  have  done  much  good  by  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
and  the  influence  of  their  example."!    But  let  us  hear  Bu- 
chanan himself:  "There  are  at  this  day  in  India,"  he  says, 
"  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  deserve  tlie  affection 
and  respect  of  all  good  men.":J:     But  he  has  more  to  tell  us. 
He  travelled  much,  as  is  well  known,  in  Southern  India,  and 
here  are  some  of  his  observations :  "  From  Cape  Comorin  to 
Cochin  there  are  about  one  hundred  churches  on  the  sea-shore 
alone.     Of  these  the  chief  part  are  the  Syrian-Latin,  or  more 
properly  the  Syrian-Romish  churches.      Before  each,  on  the 
Band  of  the  shore,  is  a  lofty  cross,  which,  like  the  church  itself, 
is  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance."    Sometimes  he  saw  churciies 
of  more  recent  construction.      "The  civil  magistrate  of  the 
island  of  Leyden  showed  me  three  Roman  Catholic  churches 
latelj/  built,  and  assured  me  that  every  person  on  the  island  is 
a  Christian."    He  is  next  at  Jaffna,  and  in  the  church  there, 
"  the  largest  structure  of  slight  building  which  I  ever  saw, 
every  Sunday  about  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  people  at- 
tend, and  on  feast  days  three  thousand  and  upwards.       At 
Manaar,  "  they  were  all  Romish  Christians."     At  Tutycorin, 
"the  whole  of  this  tribe,  without  exception,  are  Christians  in 
the  Romish  communion."      "  I  visited   Mah6  and   Calicut. 
The  Romish  Christians  are  numerous."    And  then  he  relates 
what  kind  of  Christians  even  the  poor  boatmen  in  his  employ 
were.    "  Before  they  hoisted  the  sail,  they  all  joined  in  prayer 
to  God  for  protection.     Every  man  at  his  post  with  the  rope 
in  his  hands  pronounced  his  prayer.  .  .  .  One  of  Mr.  Swartz's 
catechists,  who  accompanies  me  everywhere,  appeared  to  be  a 
good  deal  edified  by  the  scene."§ 

Dr.  Kerr,  also  an  Anglican  minister  at  Calcutta,  confirms 
Buchanan's  account,  though  with  extreme  regret,  and  tells  us 
that "  the  Roman  Catholic  Syrians,  it  is  thought,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  members  of  the  original  church.  .  .  their 
congregations  are  reported  at  ninety  thoasandy  While  of  the 
missions  attached  to  the  college  of  Yerapoly^  he  says :  "  The 

»  P.  274. 

♦  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  by  Mf^or  Scott  Waring,  p.  16. 

i  Ghridian  Reuarehes  in  Ada,  p.  75  (184U). 

^  Pearson's  Memoira  of  Bwhanan,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  49-40.    8d  edition. 
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number  of  Clin'stians  composing  these  churches  must  be  great, 
as  all  and  every  of  the  fishermen  are  Roman  Catholics."* 

Dr.  Middleton,  the  first  Protestant  bishop  in  Calcutta,  who 
considered  that  for  a  Hindoo  to  become  a  Catholic  ''  is  little  more 
than  exchanging  one  idol  for  anoi  r,"  will  now  give  us  his  tes- 
timony. "In  tlie  evening,"  he  informs  us,  "Mrs.  Middleton 
and  myself  usually  walk  on  the  sea-shore,"  a  habit  which  some- 
times made  them  witnesses  of  instructive  scenes.  "  During  one 
of  his  evening  walks,"  says  Mr.  Le  Bas,  who  shares  his  notions 
about  the  Catholic  religion,  "the  bishop  met  with  an  instance 
of  that  retired  and  lonely  religion  which  ofton  strikes  Protes- 
tants so  forcibly  in  Catholic  countries,  and  which  form,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  pleasing  peculiarities  of  the  Ronush  wor- 
ship. Being  by  the  water-side,  he  came  near  to asmall  oratory 
....  lighted  by  three  small  lamps  suspended  from  the  roof. 
In  this  little  chapel,  an  aged  and  solitary  worshipper  was  so 
deeply  engaged  in  prayer  that  he  appeared  insensible  to  the 

{)resence  of  strangers,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  bishop  until 
lis  devotions  were  finished.  Tliey  then  learned  from  hilu  that 
this  lowly  house  of  prayer  had  been  constructed  by  Inniself, 
together  with  four  or  five  other  native  Christians,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  daily  devotion ;  but  that  on  Sunday  he  regularly  at- 
tended the  service  of  the  Church. "f  Dr.  Middleton  must  have 
regretted  that  these  seetningly  devout  Christians  had  only  "ex- 
changed one  idol  for  another  •/'  especially  as  he  remarks,  "  it  is 
curious  that  in  every  part  of  Asia  you  find  the  Church  of  Rome ;" 
and  again,  that  "  Protestants  as  we  are,  it  were  bigotry  to  deny 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  notwithstanding  that  she  may  have 
exaggerated  her  successes,  /ucs  done  wonders  in  the  £ai5ty\ 

Mr.  Rhenius,  who  was  both  an  Anglican  and  a  Lutheran 
minister  at  the  same  time,  and  who  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  the  Church  wliich  he  professed  to 
serve,  speaks  like  Martyn,  not  only  of  the  exact  discipline  which 
the  Catholic  missionaries  maintained,  but  of  his  own  misadven- 
tures in  trying  to  seduce  their  flocks.  "Their  priests  guard 
them  well,"  he  says,  "  against  making  inquiries,  and  lia\e  care- 
fully instilled  into  their  minds  that  we  are  heretics. "§  Ap 
parently  they  had  succeeded  in  producing  that  conviction. 

Mr.  Thornton,  one  of  the  most  exact  authorities  on  Indian 
statistics,  while  he  estimates  the  population  of  the  Goa  district 


*  Rfport  on  the  State  of  the  Ghristians  of  Cochin  and  Travancore,  by  the  Rey. 
Dr.  Kt!rr,  Senior  (^hiiiilain  of  Fort  St.  (inorge,  pj).  10-12. 

f  JAfe  of  iiid/iop  Middleton,  by  the  Uev.  C.  Webb  Lo  Bas,  vol.  I.,  ch.  li., 
p.  2m. 

I  Vol.  ii..  ch.  xlx.,  p.  06.  ' 

g  AmttiC'  Journal,  vol.  xxl.,  p.  446. 
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at  three  hnndred  and  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  adds :  *•' Of  this  ntimbei"  iwothhdo  are  stated  to  be 
Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  ;"*  and  an  equally 
impartial  witness  observes  of  the  same  province,  "The  Roman 
Catholics  have  made  many  converts  among  the  natives,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  their  civilization,  and  dispersed  much  of 
the  darkness  of  paganism."t  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  speaking 
of  the  class  wlio  are  commonly  most  defamed  by  Protestants,  and 
of  the  several  thousand  Christians  whom  he  visited  at  Tulava, 
the  renmant  of  those  persecuted  by  Tippoo  who  destroyed  all 
their  churches,  generously  says :  "  These  poor  people  have  none 
of  the  vices  usually  attributed  to  the  native  Portuguese,  and 
their  superior  industry  is  more  readily  acknowledged  by  the 
neighboring  Hindus  than  avowed  by  themselves.":]:  While 
another  English  writer,  violently  anti  Catholic,  observes  gener- 
ally of  the  Portuguese,  whose  noble  works  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  decry,  "  In  their  whole  course  in  India  the  Portuguese  have 
left  the  traces  of  conversion ;  and  around  the  coast,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Canton  in  China,  a  distance  of  twelve 
thousand  miles,  the  Portuguese  language  is  spoken,  and  the 
cross  of  Christ  adored."§  "  Amidst  the  ruins  into  which  their 
temporal  possessions  have  fallen,"  says  General  Parlby,  "  the 
vestiges  which  they  have  left  of  their  faith  seem  destined  to 
survive  the  debris  of  their  earthly  grandeur,  and  to  be  so  tirraly 
rootcil  that  they  will  never  be  wholly  etfaced."| 

The  Rev.  Janies  Hough,  though  he  ventures  even  to  sneer  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  confesses,  in  a  moment  of  distraction  :  "  It 
is  well  known  that  there  are  native  Christians  of  the  Roman 
Olmrch  in  India,  especially  of  the  Carmelite  mission  at  Madras, 
whose  character  is  unexceptionable,  and  who  occupy  stations  of 

responsibility  in  the  public  service Some  have  given 

satisfactuiy  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  sincere  Christians."^ 

Mr.  Harvard,  a  ^esleyan  missionary,  whose  own  failure 
seems  to  have  left  him  abundant  leisure  to  examine  the  opera- 
tions of  others,  ventures  to  suggest,  that  probably  among  the 
native  Christians,  "  there  are  some  who  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth ;"  and  even  tells  us  that  "  the  Portuguese  Chris- 

*  G'tzetteer  of  India,  by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  vol.  il. ;  Account  of  Qoa. 

f  Remarki*  on  Mr.  Twining's  Letter,  by  a  Member  of  the  B.  and  F.  Bible 
Society,  p.  7. 

I  Joiiriifii/  throvgh  Mysore,  &c.,  by  Francis  Bachanan,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  vol.  iii., 
ch.  xiv.,  J).  24 

§  Ftfteen  Ymrn  in  India,  bv  an  Officer  in  His  Majesty's  service,  p.  360  (182JJ), 
Cf.  J\iliiiH  Von  Klnproth,  in  TiinkowHki's  Travels,  vol  i.,  p.  51,  noto. 

I  Ti'ie  KdaUinhmciit  of  the  Anglican  Ghttrc/i  in  India,  by  Major-general 
Parll.v.C.B,  ]>.  19(1851). 

^  IlUlovg  of  Christianity  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  p.  491. 
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tiane,  by  their  neatness  and  cleanHness,  exhibit  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  external  appearance  of  their  heathen  neigh- 
bors."* 

Mr.  "Wylie  also, — who  has  written  a  work  on  the  Bengal 
missions,  m  which  he  noticos  thai,  at  Ghittagong  "  the  Chris- 
tians are  mostly  Romna  Catholic^,, '  and  that  the  number  of 
children  at  the  Cathoiic  i  ;!Ool  "extet  h  one  hundred," — 
supplies  fresh  evidence  of  the  energy  wiri.  vhich  they  embrace 
the  doctrines  prcposetJ  xo  tiu:n.  "Tiiey  are  restricted,"  he 
says,  ''  froir.  attevjding  Protestant  churchi.*  or  schools,  on  pain 
of  expulsion  from  the  Church,  and  denial  of  the  rites  of 
sepulchrf?."!  What  would  they  have  cared  for  either,  if  they 
had  not  been  devout  Chiiftians,  who  perfectly  comprehended 
the  nature  of  thi  penuUy  ? 

Jir.  MnllfcUt},  again,  who  v/as  a  Protestant  missionary,  and 
whose  ordinary  lanj^uage  about  ^  Cutludic  Church  is  a  sort  of 
\ii)d  shriek  of  niicuntrollai^Ie  passion,  writes  thus:  "At  the 
present  time,  1854,  the  Jesuit  and  Eoman  Catholic  missipnsare 
spread  very  widely  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency.  We 
have  nothing  like  them  in  North  India,  except  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dacca,  at  Hussingabad,  Furrecdpore,  and  Pubna, 
where  there  is  a  Catholic  population  of  tnirteen  thousand 
souls." 

A  little  later,  vexed  by  the  too  palpable  contrast  between 
such  as  himself  and  the  Catholic  missionaries,  he  says  of  the 
latter:  '"I  al'ow  that  tliey  dress  simply,  eat  plainly,  and  have 
few  luxuries  at  home.     I  allow  that  they  travel  much,  are 

freatly  exposed,  live  poorly,  and  toil  hard.  I  have  heard  of  a 
ishop  living  in  a  cave  on  fifty  rnpees  a  month,  and  devoutly 
attending  ttie  sick  when  friends  and  relatives  had  fled  from 
fear."  Perhaps  you  think  that  all  this  has  touched  his  heart, 
and  that  he  is  now  going  to  give  glory  to  God  ?  The  anticipa- 
tion would  not  be  unreasonable,  but  he  continues  thus :  "  All 
this  is  much  easier  on  the  Jesuit's  principles," — who,  he  adds, 
"  is  supported  by  motives  of  self-righteousness," — "  than  it  is 
to  be  a  faithful  minister  on  the  principles  of  the  New  Testa- 
men  t.":j:  One  would  have  thought  it  easy  enough  to  live 
luxuriously,  receive  a  large  salary,  and  do  nothing,  except  talk 
abc  ^c  "  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament."  But  enough  of 
Mr.  Mullens. 

Our  next  witness  belongs  to  the  military  service  of  India,  is 
an  iniplacuble  enemy  of  Catholics,  and  declares  as  follows:  '4 
speak  far  within  limits  when  I  calculate  the  number  of  native 


*  Narrative  of  the  Mitaion  to  Ceylon,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harvard. 

JBeiigal  aea  Fielduf  Mimona.h 
MMoin  in  JSkmth  India,  p.  ISO. 
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Catholicfl  on  tlie  coast,  and  in  the  countries  dependent  on  Fort 
St.  George,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  thousand 
souls,  exclusive  of  Bednore,  Malabar,  and  the  countries  for- 
merly (!onverted  by  the  bishop  and  priests  of  Goa."  And  then 
ho  adds,  '  Many  Catholic  missionaries  have  from  thirty  to 
seventy  thousand  souls,  over  whom  they  exercise  the  most 
iU'hitrury  and  despotic  sway."*  Henry  Martyn,  with  better 
judgment,  called  it  "discipline." 

Anothei,  whose  testimony  refers  to  the  vast  diocese  of  Pondi- 
chcri'V,  in  which  we  have  seen  that  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
converts  were  received  in  two  years,  from  1853  to  185^,  thus 
writes  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries:  "Whatever  the  prejudices 
against  the  order  may  be,  and  however  justly  incurred,  or  other- 
wise, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jesuits  were  great  masters  in 
the  art  of  instruction ;  and  the  advances  which  the  Christians 
of  Pondicherry  have  made  in  the  language  and  principles  of 
Kuroi)ean  knowledge,  is  an  eminent  proof  ot  the  ability  of  those 
Fatlicis."f  It  may  be  added,  that  many  English  writers,  and 
amongst  ::hera  Captain  Hervey  in  1850,  attest  the  striking  su- 
periority both  of  natives  and  half-castes  in  the  Pondicherry 
district,:}:  where  French  influence  has  prevailed ;  and  one  of 
them  does  not  fear  to  assert,  that  "in  India,  France  opened  the 
way,  established  a  system  of  native  government,  and  created 
the  whole  of  those  implements  through  which  we  obtained 
possession  of  India."§  It  is  of  the  Catholic  bishop  and  his 
missionaries  at  Pondicherry  that  a  consular  agent  generously 
observes,  "they  transmit  in  a  single  year  more  useful  docu- 
ments to  Europe,  and  do  more  to  extend  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  world,  than  the  agents  of  the  different  governments, 
such  as  myself  and  others,  do  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives."! 

Turning  now  to  another  part  of  India,  we  may  notice  the 
language  of  the  Honorable  1 .  J.  Shore  and  of  Colonel  Sleenian 
witn  rcs])ect  to  the  great  Catholic  colony,  consisting  of  two 
thousaucl  families,  at  Bettiah,  north  of  Chuprah.  The  former 
says  that  their  bishop  "  had  inculcated  such  sound  principles 
among  them,  that  the  Christian  converts  were  far  more  indus- 
trious, as  well  as  more  moral,  than  their  heathen  neighbors, 
and  W(;ro  consequently  much  l)etter  off  in  worldly  comforts  :''^ 
Htid  the  latter,  who  says  of  their  bishop,  "this  holy  man  had 
been  some  fifty  years  among  these  people,  with  little  or  no 


*  SlriclxreM  on  t/ie  Present  Oovernmevt  of  India,  by  an  OiBcer,  p.  80. 

t  An  Mmty  on  the  ReligiotiK  PrcjudiccH  of  India,  p.  23. 

;  Ttn  Vcarn  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  eh.  nI..  ]».  2M. 

i  T!ic  FilhrH  of  Herculen,  by  David  rniuhiirt,  Esq.,  M.P  ,  ch.  vi.,  \).  355. 

V<i!/(ii/e  diinn  I'fnde,  I'tc,  pur  V.  Fontnnior,  toinc  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  'MA  (1S44). 

^oUs  on  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  ii.,  j).  4(18. 
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Bupport  from  Europe,  or  from  any  other  quarter,"  gives  tlie 
following  account  of  his  flock,  many  of  whom  were  employed 
at  that  time  in  the  English  camp :  "  Better  workmen  I  have 
never  seen  in  India,  hut  they  would  all  insist  upon  going  to 
Divine  sei'vice  at  the  jn^esci'ihed  hours." 

Colonel  Sleeman  adds,  that  "  the  native  Christian  servants 
who  attended  at  the  old  bishop's  table,  taught  by  himself, 
spoke  Latin  to  him."*  An  earlier  writer  had  noticed  the 
same  interesting  community,  and  its  "  venerable  priest,  Father 
Romualdo,"  as  early  as  1816,  and  then  observed,  "their  num- 
bers are  rather  augmenting  than  diminishing."! 

Lastly,  the  heathen  themselves  bear  witness  to  the  zeal  and 
sincerity  of  the  Catholic  native,  even  while  perfectly  discrimi- 
nating, as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  the  real  character 
of  the  nominal  Protestant  converts.  Long  ago,  as  Mr.  Forbes 
confessed,  they  used  to  say,  "  You  call  yourselves  Christians ; 
so  do  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  abound  in  India.  They  daily 
frequent  their  churches,  fast  and  pray,  &c. ;"  and  then,  refer- 
rii:o;  to  the  different  habits  of  Protestants,  they  would  inquire, 
says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  whether  we  really  believed  our  own  Scrip- 
tures?":}: And  this  is  once  more  confirmed,  as  respects  native 
converts,  in  our  own  day.  An  English  writer,  who  relates  in 
1859  his  conversations  with  N^obinkissen,  an  educated  Hindoo, 
not  only  admits  that  the  latter  described  the  few  Protestant 
converts  as  reprobates  and  impostors,  who  ridiculed  in  secret 
the  very  teacliers  whose  wages  they  received,  but  that  he 
frankly  allowed,  in  spite  of  Iiis  pagan  animosities,  that  the 
Catholic  neophytes  were  Christians  indeed.  Their  number, 
the  Hindoo  told  him,  was  small,  for  it  is  not  in  Calcutta  that 
the  Gospel  has  free  course ;  but  even  there,  where  every  in- 
fluence combines  to  thwart  its  progress,  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  Cross  attracts  the  respect  of  the  heathen  himself. 
"  Those  natives,"  Nobinkissen  informed  Mr.  Lang,  "  who  vol- 
untarily present  themselves,  are,  after  a  strict  examination, 
and  a  due  warning  that  they  must  hope  for  no  temporal  ad- 
vantage, adiuitted  into  the  Church." 

"  And  do  thej'  have  many  applications?" 

"  Very  few  indeed ;  but  those  whom  they  admit  do  really 
and  truly  become  Christians."^ 

*  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  17. 

♦  AsUitic  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Oa. 

X  Oriental  Memoirs,  by  Juines  Forbes,  P.U.S.,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xxviii.,  p.  32; 
ch.  xxxii.,  J).  185. 
g  Wand&ringa  in  India,  p.  235. 
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Such,  even  by  Protestant  and  heathen  testimony,  are  the 
works  of  modern  Catholic  missionaries  in  India,  in  spite  of 
their  poverty,  and  of  all  the  varied  difficulties  which  beset  their 
ministry  in  a  country  of  pagans  under  a  Protestant  government. 
"The  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  India/'  says  one  of  the 
latest  writers  on  that  country,  "  with  the  most  limited  means, 
have  had  the  most  signal  success."*  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  combination  of  more  formidable  impediments  than 
those  wliich  they  now  encounter  during  every  hour  of  their 
apostolic  toils.  Opposed  by  the  secret  or  open  hostility  of 
powerful  officials, — destitute  of  temporal  resources, — no  longer 
contending  only  with  the  prejudices  or  the  vices  of  the  heathen, 
but  with  the  far  more  fatal  scandal  of  a  nominal  and  conten- 
tious Christianity,  which  presents  itself  to  him  under  twenty 
diiferent  forms,  and  which  he  contemplates  with  mingled 
surprise  and  contempt,  the  conditions  of  their  warfare  are  less 
favorable  than  in  the  happier  days  when  martyrdom  so  often 
crowned  its  labors,  and  assured  its  triumph.  It  is  the  mission 
of  England,  as  we  shall  see  more  and  more  clearly  in  every 
cliapter  of  this  work,  to  make  the  conversion  of  the  heatlien 
impossible.  Even  St.  Paul,  and  the  companions  of  St.  Paul, 
would  hardly  have  struggled  with  success  against  the  obstacles, 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  world,  which  Protestantism  creates  in 
every  pagan  land.  When  England  has  no  longer  an  agent  or  a 
representative  in  India,  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  will  once 
more  contend  on  fair  terms  with  the  evil  spirits  who  rule  her. 
Until  that  hour,  which  is  perhaps  not  far  distant,  they  must  be 
content  to  gain  a  few  here  and  a  few  there,  and  to  deserve  the 
success  which  they  will  not  always  obtain. 

And  now  we  may  close  our  review  of  Catholic  missions  in 
India.  We  have  traced  the  outlines  of  their  history,  from  its 
opening  to  its  final  chapter;  and  if  it  does  not  reveal  the 
presence  of  God  and  tlie  operations  of  His  grace,  it  were  vain 
to  ask  where  we  must  look  for  the  signs  of  either.  It  was  the 
constant  and  progressive  success  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
this  land  which  first  suggested  to  Protestants,  the  story  of  whose 
operations  will  next  claim  our  attention,  the  attempt  to  rival 
thein.  "The  Catholics,  .ges  bi>ck,"  said  a  British  writer  in 
1813,  "have  converted  numbci's  in  India;  w/ii/  then  slwuld 
Protedants  despair  ?"\      He  forgot   that,   to  imitate    their 

*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste,  ch.  v.,  p.  180. 

f  The  Duty  ofJirUans  to  promote  Chnatianity  in  India,  by  Joseph  Barrett, 
p.  20. 
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trinmphs,  it  was  necessary  to  be,  in  all  points,  such  tss  they 
were.  The  Indian  evangelists, — from  St.  Francis,  who  first  led 
the  way  to  the  shores  of  Asia,  to  Xavier  d'Andrea,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  that  long  line  of  apostles  who  "  by  faith  conquered 
kingdoms," — were  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  yet  they 
found  strength  to  lead  a  supernatural  life,  and  to  die  as  only 
they  can  die  who,  while  living,  have  been  "  hid  with  Christ  in 
God."  It  is  not  by  such  weak  words  as  we  know  how  to  use 
that  their  career  can  be  worthily  described.  To  God  alone  it 
belongs  to  judge  the  men  wnom  He  made  what  they  were,  or 
to  measure  the  deeds  which  they  could  neither  have  conceived 
nor  executed,  without  the  succo^  of  His  grace  and  the  commu- 
nication of  His  power  and  might. 
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PBOTESTANT  MISSIONS. 


"We  have  now,  for  the  second  time,  to  trace  a  contrast.  We 
have  seen  what  men  may  become  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  sanctuary  and  nurtured  at  the  altar  of  God,  and  what 
they  can  accomplish  ;  let  us  inquire,  since  we  have  proposed 
to  ourselves  this  task,  what  has  been  effected  by  others,  whose 
fathers  laid  waste  that  sanctuary,  and  cast  the  altar  to  the 
ground  that  their  children  might  tread  it  under  foot. 

The  lirst  fact  which  the  Protestant  writers  reveal  to  us  is 
characteristic,  and  fitly  introduces  the  strange  history  which 
they  have  published  to  the  world  of  the  fortunes  of  Protestant- 
ism in  India.  "More  than  half  a  century,"  they  tell  us, 
elapsed  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  British  in  India, 
"  before  they  thought  of  erecting  a  church  for  themselves."* 
They  were  not,  then,  likely  to  take  much  trouble  about  the 
edihcation  of  others ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  that 
more  than  a  century  passed  away  before  they  made  any  attempt 
whatever  to  recommend  their  religion  to  the  pagans  among 
whom  they  had  come  to  dwell.  But  even  tliis  is  not  all. 
During  a  second  period  of  une  iumdred  years,  that  attempt, 
thougli  timid  and  furtive,  was  systematically  prohibited  and 
punished  by  the  English  government  and  its  agents.  "  Of  the 
government  of  India  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,"  says  Dr.  Close, 
"and  fully  established  by  circumstantial  evidence,  that  its 
whole  weight,  influence,  and  authority, has  been  directed  against 
the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen."f  Such  is 
the  opening  page  of  that  long  history  of  unexampled  shame 
which  we  will  now  read  to  its  last  chapter. 


*  An  Indian  Retrospect,  by  the  Dean  of  Caxlisle,  p.  6  (1858). 
\llnd. 
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POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  INDIA. 

• 

"  The  European  nations  who  succeeded  the  Portuguese  in  the 
dominion  of  India,"  says  Mr.  Hugh  Murray,  referring  to  the 
Danes,  Dutch,  and  English,  "felt  for  a  long  time  a  much  less 
ardent  zeal  for  the  dift'nsion  of  their  own  purer  faith  than  had 
animated  the  latter  for  the  propagation  of  Catholic  observances." 
And  as  if  he  felt  that  this  hardly  expressed  the  whole  truth,  he 
presently  adds:  "The  conduct  of  the  English  in  India  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  zeal,  however  little  distinguished  by 
knowledge  or  choice  of  means,  which  had  certainly  distinguished 
the  Catholic  nations."* 

It  was  not,  however,  want  of  zeal  only  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  English,  nor  was  this  the  only  feature  in  the 
"contrast"  between  them  and  their  Catholic  predecessors. 
They  did  nothing,  indeed,  to  promote  Christianity,  but  they 
displayed  abundant  and  ingenious  energy  in  stifling  the  voice 
of  its  advocates,  and  sternly  prohibiting  its  prof^ress.  For  two 
hundred  years  it  was  a  maxim  with  the  Englisli  of  all  classes, 
that  no  attempt  to  convert  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  should  he 
tolerated.  "The  fundamental  principle  of  British  rule,"  said 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  "2S  strict  neutraliti/."-f  And  in 
obsequious  accordance  with  this  rule,  "the  East  India  Company 
refused  all  missionaries  passages  in  their  ships  either  to  China 
or  India.":}:  In  vain  a  few  individuals  endeavored  to  gain  a 
surreptitious  entrance  into  this  forbidden  land.  "  Two  mission- 
aries who  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Houghly  were  sent  back 
to  Europe  forthwith  in  the  same  ship  in  which  they  arrived  ;"§ 
— an  enectual  admonition  to  all  who  might  be  tempted  to 
imitate  their  example.  In  1812,  "the  American  missionaries, 
driven  to  Bombay  from  Calcutta,  wej'e  imprisoned.  "When  they 
escaped  in  a  native  coasting  vessel  they  were  pursued,  retaken, 
and  confined  to  the  fort."|  "There  was  a  raid,"  as  another 
writer  expresses  it,  "against  the  missionaries  in  Bengal,  and 
no  less  than  five,  partly  Americans,  partly  English,  were  driven 
out  of  the  country  by  the  imperative  orders  of  an  unyielding 

ffovernment."^     Nor  was  this  vigorous  policy  abandoned  so 
ong  as  they  could  venture  to  employ  it.     "So  late  as  1813, 

*  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  in  Asia,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  230. 
Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  8. 

The  Middle  Kingdom,  by  S.  Wells  Williams,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  325. 
Missions  in  Bengal,  by  J.  J.  Wuitbreclit,  ch.  v.,  p.  198. 
Close,  p.  9. 
Ckiistianity  in  India,  by  J.  W.  Kaye,  ch.  vii.,  p.  256. 
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not  a  single  missionary  could  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  a  British 
ship."* 

The  Dutch,  also  Protestants,  had  been  not  less  diligent  in 
fighting  against  Christianity  in  India.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany of  Holland  peremptorily  forbade  the  admission  of  mis- 
sionaries into  any  part  of  their  territories  ;t  and  their  agents, 
consistent  in  all  their  actions,  forcibly  seized  the  Catholic 
churches  on  the  west  coast,  and  converted  them  into  factories. 
"  Tiie  Danish  merchants  also,"  we  are  told,  "  occupied  only 
with  the  interests  of  commerce,  were  altogether  indifferent  to 
their  teligious  condition.":}:  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  three 
Protestant  States  which  had  succeeded  the  Catholic  powers  in 
the  dominion  of  India.  "The  degradation  of  our  religion,"  says 
a  Protestant  writer,  "  could  scarcely  be  more  complete  in  the 
eyes  of  the  heathen."§ 

Yet  even  this  only  faintly  represents  the  policy  of  Protestant 
governments  in  India.  It  was  possible  to  devise  still  more  ef- 
ficacious methods  of  thwarting  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
India,  and  they  were  quickly  adopted.  "  By  government  regu- 
lations of  1814,  native  Christians  were  debarred  from  tilling 
any  public  office  of  respectability.  There  is  on  record  one  in- 
stance at  least,  in  which  a  Sepoy  was  actually  dismissed  from 
the  army,  in  consequence  of  embracing  Christianity  !"|  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1813,  various  resolutions  were  passed,  of  which  the  seventh  was 
in  these  terms :  "  That  this  society  has  learnt  with  pain  that 
Ciiristianity  is  liable  to  discouragement,  in  consequence  of  na- 
tive converts  having  been  generally  excluded  from  those  offi- 
cial situations  in  India  which  are  freely  bestowed  on  Hindoos 
and  Mahometans."  And  these  amazing  proceedings  received 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  most  eminent  English  states- 
men of  India  down  to  the  present  hour.  "  I  think  the  English 
government  in  this  country,"  said  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  should 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  interfere  in  propagating  the  Chris- 
tian religion."^  "  We  abstain,  and  I  trust  shall  always  abstain," 
says  an  official  document  which  bears  the  illustrious  name  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  "  from  giving  any  public  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  converting  natives  to 
Christianity."**  In  1853,  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company, 

*  Close,  p.  27. 

I  Smith's  History  of  the  Mismnai-y  Societies,  vol.  i.,  p.  206. 
;  Pearson's  Memoirs  of  iSwartz,  introd.,  p.  12. 
S  Close,  p.  27. 
I  Ibid. 

If  Kaye's  Life  of  Sir  Jo7in  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.,  Correspondence,  p.  362. 
**  The  Duties  of  Great  Britain  to  India,  by  Cliarles  Hay  Cameron,  p.  77 ; 
Of.,  p.  149. 
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and  not  the  most  obscure  amongst  tliera,  still  repeats :  "  It  ap- 
pears to  ino  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  scrupulously 
avoid  all  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  IIiiidooB."* 
Lastly,  in  18")9,  Lord  Ellenborough  gave  this  advice  to  the 
House  of  Lords:  "No  measure  could  be  adopted  more  calcu- 
lated to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  to  restore  to 
us  their  confidence,  tiuin  that  of  withholding  tiie  aid  of  govern- 
ment from  schools  with  which  missionaries  are  connected."! 
When  the  same  peer  charged  Lord  Canning  with  having  "sub- 
scribed to  a  missionary  society,"  Lord  Lan^downe  remarked,  in 
spite  of  strong  personal  syni})athy  with  tl.o  Indian  viceroy,  that 
if  it  were  true,  "'  he  would  no  longer  deserve  to  be  continued  in 
his  otHce  as  Governor-general  of  India  !":j:  At  the  same  moment 
Mr.  Kiiinaird  was  informing  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
natives  of  India,  interpreting  the  Queen's  proclamation  to  "ab- 
stain from  all  interference"  with  their  religion  as  a  rebuke  to 
those  who  had  done  so,  urged  upon  the  local  government,  "that 
the  missionaries  were  acting  contrary  to  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion by  staying  in  India,  and  that  therefore  it  was  their  duty  to 
drive  ti;eni  away  at  once.''§ 

In  the  presence  of  such  facts,  wo  may  accept  without  diffi- 
culty the  temperate  statement  of  a  great  Indian  authority,  and 
confes-,  that  "  tiie  conduct  of  the  English  has  not  hitherto 
tended  tt)  beget  a  favorable  opinion  of  their  religion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives;''  es])ecially  v.'hen  lie  adds,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  "[)en<ecuiioii,  both  negative  and  positive,  from 
the  English  government,  from  individuals,  and  from  his  own 
countrymen,  is  what  the  native  who  becomes  a  convert  to 
Christianity  has  too  often  been  exposed  to."||  Such  is  the  al- 
most incredible  history  which  is  emphatically  epitomi/ced  by 
Mr.  ('arni)bell,  when  ho  says,  "  Eor  a  very  long  period,  govern- 
ment regarded  and  treated  Christianity  as  a  mod  daiit/trom 

Ihit  it  was  not  enough  for  the  power  which  now  possessed 
India  to  ])refer  the  interests  of  commerce  to  those  of  religion, 
and  to  atl'ecr  iniidelity  in  order  to  reign  with  greater  triimpii'ility 
over  a  nation  of  iu'atliens.  It  dreaded,  indeed,  and  di.'cuuu- 
tenimced  the  promotion  of  C'hi'isiianity,  luid  banished  or  ini[)ris- 
oned  its  advo(;ates ;  but  it  willingly  became  the  jsatron  of 
every    I'otd    su[»erstitiun    which    found    favor   with    its    new 
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*  Mi'moriala  of  Indian  Government,  by  Ilonry  St.  (loorgo  Tiickur,  p.  483. 

+  T/ii:  Tinuii,  April  10,  IH.V,). 

X  The  Hi'poy  Jicro//,  hy  Henry  Moad,  ch.  xx.,  p.  2-<7. 

iT/ie  Tillies,  \\)r\\  Itt,  lHr,!l. 
Suirs  oil  Inilidii  AjlUirn,  l)y  tlm  Hon.  V.  J.  Hhorc,  vol.  i.,  p.  45b. 
fiuliti  an  it  111(11/  bi ,  hy  (iuurgo  (.Jimipbtjli,  ch.  viii.,  p.  'Ml. 
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subjects.  The  religion  of  Christ  might  prove  "  n  dsiiigorous  in- 
novation," so  they  made  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  idols 
of  Hindostan.  The  history  of  that  aUiance  must  be  recounted 
to  us  by  Protestants,  since  no  other  testimony  tliaii  theirs 
would  avail  to  prove  it. 
"  in  former  days,''  they  tell  us,  "  tlic  connection  between  tlie 

fovernment  and  tiie  two  cliief  religions  of  India — IIin(h)o  and 
[ahometan — was  of  the  closest  and  most  dislionorable  kind. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  j^agodas  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  were  falling  into  decay."  It  was  the  liriti.sh  gov- 
ernment which  promptly  arrested  their  ruin.  '"  Juggernauth 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Wellesley,  iiud_pil;/ri//i  taxr.s  were 
established  at  Gaya,  Puri,  and  Allahabad.  The  sy6t(;Hi  soon 
spread,  and  at  last  in  the  Madras  and  r)onil)ay  Pivj^idencies 
attained  a  depth  of  infamy  wiiich  few  in  England  liavj  ever 
imagined.  Hundreds  of  officers  submitted  to  it  without  scruple, 
helped  to  extend  it,  and  reaped  large  g'd\nsf/vinf/ieir.'</iare  in 
teviple  manu(jeinent.  We  stand  anuizcd  at  the  awful  degrada- 
tion to  which  the  government  descended."* 

The  government,  we  are  assured  by  another  writer,  even 
"gave  sums  of  money,  accoi'dingto  the  request  of  the  j)i-icsts, 
for  the  expeiuliture  of  the  ceremonies  ;'"f  so  that  a  I'rutc^tant 
missionary  exclaims,  in  alhuling  to  these  and  t;lnii!;!i'  iacts, 
"Christian  England  is  the  nidin  .•^uj/jfoii  of  idolalry  in  this 
country."  "The  celebrated  flumiui  Musjid,"  siivn  a  recent 
English  writer,  "the  most  ancient  and  si)lendid  mo.s(jue  in 
Lahore,  was  converted  by  Uunjeet  Sing  into  an  ar.setial.  This 
mosipi'  ,  immediately  after  the  inaugin'ation  of  Brilish  rule, 
waK,  after  being  put  in  thorough  repair  and  order,  handc(l  over 
to  the  charge  of  the  [)rincii)al  Alussulman  Moollahs  of  .',ahore, 
io  he  restored  to  its  original  purpose  of  religiuiis  v.'v)i'o!iij) !";{: 
It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  decide  wliether  Knglaiul  divplayed 
most  vigor  in  violently  discountenancing  (,'hristia!iit_v,  or  in 
liberally  maintahiing  paganism  ;  nor  (;an  we  marvel,  wiien  a 
native  writer  declares,  in  18.J1>,  while  c()ntem[)tn()n.-:ly  scouting 
the  notion  that  his  countrymen  regardiid  missionary  oinrations 
with  any  feeling  but  supreme  indiilerenc;e — '*  It  is  nul  leligion, 
hut  tlie  itmiit  of  rdiyiony\,\\\<A\  has  brought  so  nuu-h  e\il  to 
this  country."^ 

An  ardent  Protestant,  long  resident  in  India,  thus  n'(!orda 
the  same  class  of  facts:  "The  compliances  with  both  Miiiiam- 

*ThH  medic,  February,  \m),  p.  141. 
f  Orimi,  by  Willium  l'\  H.  iiiuuic,  p.  ~t7. 
i  '/'he  I'ji.ijUxh  ill  India,  by  ('aiilniu  Kviuis  WAX,  p,  \\\. 
§  T/u>ii(;/itn  of  (I  Nalire  of  JVoit/ieni  ludut,  (luotud  by  LuiIIdw,  Pollcij  of  Via 
Crown  toicards  India,  LottiT  xv.,  p.  'Ml. 
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rnedan  and  Hindu  ^Jipfiffttitions,  of  which  men  calling  them- 
selves Britons  an<l  unimrn  have  been  guilty,  are  perfectly 
marvellous.  At  Delhi  is*  a  fiiosque  built  by  Colonel  Skinner; 
and  Englishmen  iu  fornmr  dfty»,  under  the  influence  of  Hindu 
wives,  have  been  known  to  jmint  themselves,  and  perform 
Pujah,  or  worship  tit  thu  I'ivw-side  like  lieathens."*  We  are  nor, 
therefore,  surprised  to  L'ftni  fl'oiri  General  Parlby,  that  "  it  was 
usual  for  the  highast  <'lrt!*Mt!ft  of  80(;iety  to  accept  invitations 
from  opulent  Hindoo**  *  to  ftrstivals  in  honor  of  the  idol.'  "f 

"Tlie  disgusting  nuil  ^ory  worship  of  eluggcrnaut,"  says  Mr. 
Ilowitt,  "  was  not  mi'n'iy  j»ra<r^ti8ed,  but  was  actually  licensed 
and  patronized  by  tho  I'/nglish  government.  It  imposed  a  tax 
on  all  pilgrims  goink'  to  th(?  temples  in  Orissa  and  Bengal, 
appointed  IJritish  onj^'itj'x,  Hritish  gentlemen,  to  superintend 
the  management  of  l;hl*»  hideous  worship  and  the  receipt  of  its 
proceeds."':};  They  avim  bycatne  ingenious,  it  seems,  in  multi- 
plying such  sources  of  i'»jvt?hUe;  for  a  Protestant  missionary 
informs  us,  that  tluty  ulfto  imposed  a  tax  on  those  "who  desire 
the])rivilegeof  drowj;I;<^  in  the  (Ganges,"  and  that  this  scheme 
was  "calculated  to  y'w.Ul  two  hundred  and  fifty  tliousiuid 
rupees."  This  gcinHcimtn  chu  liardly  be  deemed  to  exnggerate, 
when  he  adds,  that  mrU  proceedings  "assimilated  }»r<4(\ss('d 
(christians  with  'u\n\tiUit%  fill  the  Christian  character  in  India 
is  scarcely  distinguislH»blM(fVen  U\  the  hroad  feature  of  abhorring 
idols."§  And  u.s  luU'  m  |H'*7,  we  (in<l  the  Protestant  bishop  of 
Carlisle  declaring,  in  n  piildir  addres.-*,  that  the  same  ])ro{'eed- 
ings  still  contimio,  **  in  one  of  the  I'residencies,  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  idolatry  end  Muhometan  su})erstition,  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  j)ounds  tuv  i'«'gularly  ex])ende(l  every  year  !)y  tliis 
country  for  the  viainhuiiinct  of  that  idolatrous  and  supersti- 
tious worship.  '\'\i\A  |»  no  negative  work.  It  is  not  a  (juestion 
whether  we  shoidd  Imivm  discountenanced  it  or  not;  but  hero 
ih  a  positiv(!  and  downright  encouragement  of  it."|i 

One  more  w)tne*»>4  to  theKC  .^inglllar  facts  shall  be  quot(^d, 
because  he  is  .suppo>»«,'d  (o  represtMit,  more  accurately  than  any 
other  writer,  the  opinionx  of  the  nnijority  of  Englisliinen. 
"The  Company,"'  wiy>i  thl«  great  authority, — beginning  with  ii 
skilful  limitation,  •*»<  cum  to  have  thought  that  they  held 
tlieir  jxisition  in  India  upon  much  \\\v  same  terms  as  the  Dutch 
held  their  fooling  in  Jajxin,  -by  tenure  of  trampling  on  the 


Hif  YiavH  in  JndLii,  iiy  Mf«  i'nUti  M>ukcn7,'u\  vol.  i.,  di.  vii.,]).  ;>l;i. 

TAe  JCntabMiiiK III.  nf  Ih  Anyi'van   Vhunh  iu  Jiulia,  by  Major g( 
irli.y.  en,  |».  lir»  inrw; 

}  (\iloiiizalii)/i  ami  UlninH'iuilfi,  cli.  xviil.,  j>.  205. 
^  Pilijrlir  'l'<ij'  ill  ImUa,  \ty  ,f,  I'cg^s,  iH'mHioniiry  ut  ( 
I  T/ic  Fad  Ihnj  Hifin-mt,  j*,  m, 
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Cross.  Practically,  they  worshipped  those  iJgly  Indian  deities 
more  servilely  than  their  own  votaries  did.  Their  only  anxiety 
was  to  induce  the  natives  to  show  them  what  they  should 
honor,  what  they  should  salute,  what  they  should  respect; 
and  they  honored,  saluted,  and  respected  accordingly.  This 
idolatry  of  other  men's  superstitions  prevalent  among  the 
officers  of  the  East  Indian  service  is  a  mania  by  no  means  yet 
extinct."*  This,  indeed,  is  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  all, — 
that  such  things  were  still  possible  in  the  year  1859.  "  Some 
time  ago,"  sa,y8  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  India,  "  an 
officer  marched  down  his  regiment  to  slaughter  the  goats  sac- 
riiiccd  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  their  festivals."  He  adds, 
that  at  these  religions  festivals  "the  colors  were  actually  car- 
ried in  front  of  the  idols,  and  blank  cartridges  were  issued  by 
the  conmianding  officer  from  the  government  magazines  !  The 
Sepoys  attended  in  full  uniform,  worshipped  the  images,  and 
called  on  them  to  bless  the  standards  and  the  arms  which 
they  bore  in  the  Company's  service."  Mr.  Russell  might  well 
say,  "  For  a  Christian  people  we  did  very  odd  things  in 
India  ;"t  and  perhaps  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  thif 
hght  rebuke,  which  appears  to  have  satisiied  his  temperate 
indigiKitiiMi,  was  alrogether  adeqtiate  to  the  occasion. 

Other  writers,  more  impressed  by  such  facts  than  Mr.  Russell, 
though  more  familiar  with  them,  contirm  his  statement  that 
th'.'"  inc.i-edible  performances  of  Protestant  officials  are  still 
r(\  .iited  in  our  own  day.  In  1852,  the  Calcutta  J2evirw  con- 
tiiiiied  the  following  words :  "Jo  this  day  the  residents  at 
Nagpore  and  Raroda,  the  representatives  of  the  government, 
take  a  share  in  the  heathen  festivals.  In  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency the  evil  coutinu"-  to  a  fearful  extent.  Down  to  184:1, 
more  than  four  hundreo  ■  '.ousand  pounds  a  year  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Madnvs  government  in  connection  with  hea- 
then temples,  and  the  annual  pn>p't  was  seventeen  thousand 
pounds.'":]:  So  that  an  Anglo  Indian  writer,  alluding  to  these 
facts,  as  well  as  ^  ^/hat  he  calls  "the  measureless  folly  of  our 
rule,"  declares,  in  1857,  that  "  had  the  Sepoys  not  rebelled,  the 
wrongs  of  India  might  have  gone  on.  accumulating,  until  God 
grew  utterly  weary  of  us,"  and  tliat  ''we  should  have  been 
cast  out  from  India,  a  scorn  ;uid  example  to  the  nations  "§ 

There  is  nothing  perhaps,  in   the  annals  of  any  Christian 
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*  Tiir  Times,  Mnrrli  10.  1859. 

+  Thi'  TiiiHS.  April  12. 

i  Tfir  RimiUn  of  Minsiomvi/  Labor  in  T'lditi,  \).  47. 

^5  T/i(  Si !>  I//  Ucrolt,  rts  Ciinscs  iiinl  Its  Voiry'f/nriiccs,  by  Tl'-nry  Mend,  rli.  xv., 
p.  t8;i.  An  ,\Mi;-Iican  fliT^yniun  r('lat"s,  in  ISdO,  tlml  iui  Anili  sirviuil,  wiiom  lie 
emiiliiyi'il  in  ,\iyiTiii,  iiiul  who  tolii  liiiu  that  tlu'  Knglish  rcligii'ii  wus  "next 
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people  which  can  even  be  compared,  for  enormity  of  guilt, 
with  the  conduct  of  England  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
her  dominion  in  India.     "  Tlie  case,"  as  one  of  her  own  clergy 
protests,  "  is  without  parallel  in  tlie  history  of  the  Christian 
religion."*     But  she  can  bear  burdens  which  would  break  the 
heart  of  any  other  nation  with  tranquil  composure,  and  witii  an 
air  of  candid  innocence  which  would  almost  deceive  the  angels. 
It  is  true  that  she  sometimes  displays  a  calm  and  measured 
contrition.    Once  in  a  h)ng  course  of  years  she  summons  all  her 
people,  v.t  the  bidding  of  some  sudden  panic,  to  keep  solemn  ^ 
fast.     On   the  appointed  day,  obedient  to  the  edict  of  her 
supi-eme  nnigistrate,  she  smites  her  breast,  not  too  rudely,  but 
with  cautious  and  lenient  hand ;  she  listens  with  grave  decorum 
to  a  preacher,  whose  discreet  admonitions  might  bo  mistaken  for 
a  panegyric ;  and  then  goes  home,  with  the  cheerful  persuasion 
that  the  crimes  of  a  century  are  blotted  out.    She  has  appeased, 
by  a  suitable  elfort  of  national  piety,  the  mild  and  indulgent 
divinities  to  whom  slio  has  recourse  in  her  leisure  moments. 

Such  a  fast  she  kept  in  the  year  1858,  to  conimemoi'j.re  all 
which  she  had  done  in  that  wide  empire  whi(;h  lies  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  A  loud  cry  of  wailing,  a  shriek  of 
pain,  had  been  borne  through  the  air,  and  startled  the  ea-s  of 
all  her  people.  Then  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  for  a  nuiuent 
seemed  to  pray;  the  next,  she  rose  uj),  and  the  cry  which  had 
come  across  the  great  sea  waxed  fainter,  and  wis  heard  no  more. 
A  few  fresh  graves,  a  few  widows  listening  for  a  voice  which 
they  shall  never  hear  again — these  were  all  the  signs  which 
remained  to  tell  that  England  had  received  another  warning. 

But  we  have  little  s[»acc  for  reflections  on  a  history  of  which 
we  have  only  heard  the  opening  chapter,  and  which  we  niust 
now  pursue  to  the  end.  I'wo  facts  have  already  been  ])roved 
by  sufficient  evidence;  the  first,  that  for  two  hundred  years 
England  resisted,  even  to  violence,  the  propagation  of  ( 'iirlg- 
tianity  in  India;  the  second,  that  she  6(it  up  her  throne  in  the 
temples  of  idols,  and  replenished  her  exchequer  by  u  tax  on 
their  worship.  We  have  still  a  tiiird  fact  to  consider,  before 
wo  examine  the  nature  of  her  niissioiuiry  eflbrtf,  when  she 
could  no  loiiger  succeed  in  repressing  them,  because  it  is  one 
which,  even  if  no  other  blight  were  upon  them,  would  ade- 
quately account  for  their  failure. 

l>»!8t  to  Ills  own  "  recount^  to  him  the  following  inHtnictivc  tuic:  "  He  had 
tiift  lit  ('onstuntinoplo  u  Hindoo   Mussuiiniin,  wlio   )iui!   told   liim  /wu)  the 

English  iriir<'ii''.ed  the  Afonlcmit —how  they  gave  wny  to  their  liiitli 

'riicn  lore  there  could  not  be  much  difference  between  us,  or  we  slinuld  have 
(hmtroycd  f  lieir  rdi^fion  when  wo  liad  the  oowcr."     The  Great  Suluirn,  by  U. 
B.  TriMlmni,  M.A. ;  ch.  ix.,  p.  lol). 
*  Close,  i>.  2«. 
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"It  is  by  means  of  the  horrid  villanies  of  Christians  "  said 
Mr.  Ziegeiibalg,  a  Protestant  nnssionary  in  India,  "  that  the 
r.anie  of  Christ  has  been  made  scandak»us  to  a  proverb."  This 
is  the  fact  of  which  we  are  now  to  furnish  evidence. 

A  I'eeent  writer  on  India  affirms,  mainly  as  the  result  of  per- 
sonal observation,  that  "the  f-onduct  of  the  Europeans,"  which 
term  is  here  a  pleonasm  for  the  En£;lish,  '"is  such  as  to  make 
the  natives  despise  and  abhor  them."*  If  we  may  believe  one 
half  of  what  is  reported  of  that  conduct,  the  native  verdict  is 
uot  deficient  in  justice.  "  We  have  visited  every  coast,"  says 
a  resi)ectable  English  clergyman,  "  with  a  charge  indeed  to  bless, 
but— must  we  not  confess  it? — in  reality  to  cur6e."t  "Our 
early  settlers  wei-e  often  men  of  intemperate  habits  and  licen- 
tious lives,"  says  the  latest  historian  of  India,  "  outraging 
decency,  and  scandalizing  Chrittianity.  England  herself  is 
chargeable  with  a  large  sliare  of  the  vices  which  her  chi^^ren 
import  into  foreign  lands."  And  then  he  gives  particulars. 
"It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  English  gentlemen  to  keep 
populous  Zenanas  .  .  .  honorable  marriage  was  the  exceptional 
state. ":j:  But  it  is  impossible  to  give  full  details  of  the  spectacle 
which  the  majority  of  Engliahinen  presented  to  the  lieathen  in 
their  daily  life,  and  which  might  have  made  even  the  Hindoo 
blush,  if  such  an  emotion  had  been  possible  to  him.  Most  of 
them  also  had  the  courage  to  avow  openly  the  unbelief  of 
which  their  morals  were  an  illustration.  "  Infidelity  is  too 
prevalent  in  ljengal,"§  said  I>^rd  Teignmouth  writing  to  Wil- 
berforce,  so  that,  he  adds,  it  was  considered  rather  a  bold  thing 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Ciiristianity ;  and  we  shall  see 
presently,  by  an  accumuh.*lon  of  perfectly  impartial  testimony, 
that  the  English  are  rapidly  communicating  this  plague  of  un- 
belief to  the  unfortunate  Hindoo. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that,  far  from  recording  any  improve- 
ment, the  Litest  writers  give  exactly  the  same  account  of  the 
cbarueter  of  their  countrymen  in  India  at  the  present  moment, 
which  was  L^iven  by  others  in  the  curlier  years  of  the  present 
.century.  When  a  well-known  Protestant  missionary  visited 
Kunjcot  Singh  at  Lahore,  the  j)rince  addressed  him  thus : 
"You  auy  you  travel  about  for  the  sake  of  religion;  why,  tlien, 
do  you  not  preach  to  the  English  in  Huidostan,  who  have  no 

*  Six  Years  in  India,  vol.  i,,  ch.  vli.,  p.  338. 

f  Hampton  LectitrcH  for  184;5,  Lect.  i.,  p.  31. 

i  VhriatiHniiy  in  India,  p.  lol. 

§  Life  (if  Lord  Tuymnouth,  by  his  Son,  vol.  i ,  p.  293. 
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religion  at  all."  And  when  the  missionary  related  the  anecdote 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  Governor-general  observed : 
"This  is,  alas!  the  opinion  of  all  the  natives  all  over  India."* 
Tlie  opinion  remains  unchanged  at  the  present  hour.  "The 
degradation  of  the  native  character,"  says  a  gentleman  who 
writes  from  Calcutta  on  the  22d  of  August,  1859,  "produced 
by  the  conduct  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  Anglo-Indians, 
cannot  fail  to  cast  a  stain  upon  our  national  character,  and  is 
the  worst  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  We  have 
Imoered  instead  of  raised  the  standard  of  Morality.^^f  We 
shall  find  the  same  complaint  of  English  influence  in  otiier 
lands,  though  nowhere  in  mrre  earnest  language  than  has  been 
used  to  describe  its  effects  in  this:  "Of  the  Europeans  in  India 
generally,"  says  an  Englisli  writer  in  1852,  "the  truest  account 
would  be  the  uwd  unfavorable.  We  have  heard  of  some  who 
regard  themselves  as  Hindus  rather  than  as  Christians ;  of 
others  who  deemed  Muhammedan  festivals  lit  objects  for  special 
patronage;  and  of  others  wlio  directly  counteracted  the  instruc- 
tions of  missionaries,  l)y  advising  young  men  not  to  become 
Christians,  and  teaching  them  that  Deism  was  the  true  religion 
for  men.  We  have  heard,  too,  of  thousands  who  lived  as 
though  they  regarded  gentleness,  mercy,  and  spiritual  worship 
less  tlian  the  heathen  by  whom  they  are  surroundod.":J: 

There  are  certain  nuixinis  imphuited  in  the  heart  of  man  at 
his  creation, — certain  instincts  which  inform  and  guide  the 
heathen  as  well  as  the  Christian, — certain  desires  and  aspira- 
tions which  lend  dignity  even  to  the  IlindiHS  and  all  these,  we 
are  told  by  lifty  Protestant  writers,  of  various  sects,  have  been 
systematically  outraged  by  the  English  in  India.  Of  all  the 
aentiuients  with  wldcli  they  have  inspired  the  Asiatic  tribes,  in 
spite  of  their  affected  humility,  {)erhaps  none  is  so  universal, 
none  so  intense,  as  tiie  feeling  of  scorn  and  contempt.  Ludi- 
crous examples  are  sometimes  given  by  Indian  writers  of  the 
mode  in  which  tlu'V  privately  vent  the  disgust  which  they  dare 
not  opeidy  manifest.  Thus,  at  a  great  banquet,  given  by  a 
wealthy  civilian,  who  had  a  splendid  establishmenl,  "was  ex- 
tremely i»articular  aliout  high-caste  servants,  and  treated  them 
magnilit"  'itly,"  the  host  went  to  the  kitchen  to  see  why  the 
dinner  was  delayed.  "There  he  found  all  his  servants  stand- 
ing in  a  row,  with  their  backs  tov.anls  him,  each  man  proving 
his  orthodoxy  by  solemnly  ^^pittiiig  in  rotation  on  a  fine  ham, 
which   W44a  ab(»ut  to  be  servvd    uj)  to  the  company. "§    liut 

*  7V<hW»  and  AdDenture*  of  Dr.  W.>lff,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  875. 

♦  yucal  and  Miiidiri/  Gazvttf.  \y  ({;!.!,  OctolHT  1,  1859. 
I  The,  liotuiiH  (if  Mimoimry  i.<(bor  in  i.idia,  p.  7. 

^  Macliua^u'd  '^x  IViw*  t/t  India  vol.  ii.  ch.  v.,  p.  140. 
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we  should  err  in  supposing  tliat  it  is  always,  or  even  commonly, 
religious  feeling  which  inspires  such  acts.  Tliey  are  often  only 
the  expression  of  angry  contempt.  The  Hindoo  judges  his 
master  by  precisely  the  same  estimate  which  the  latter  applies 
to  liim.  lie  is  not  slow  to  appreciate  those  who,  whatever  their 
defects  may  be,  have  the  qualities  of  men.  He  can  esteem,  and 
oven  love,  a  statesman  like  Lawrence,  or  a  soldier  like  Jacob  or 
Hodson.  But  when  he  is  outraged  in  all  his  instincts  by 
tyrannical  triflers, — by  masters  who  have  survived  the  age  but 
not  the  manners  of  school-boys, — who  have  none  even  of  the 
external  dignitv  which  orientals  so  highly  esteem  and  so  rarely 
violate;  when  he  is  daily  in  contact  with  so  called  Christians, 
whom  even  his  gross  nature  despises  as  coarse,  vicious,  and 
trivial,  and  whose  religious  teachers  are  to  him  only  types  of 
vanity,  ignorance,  and  worldliness ;  is  it  wonderful  that  at  times 
his  pent-up  scorn  and  hate  should  overflow,  and  madden  him 
to  acts  of  violence  and  blood? 

It  was  this  mingled  loathing  and  disdain  which  culminated 
at  last  in  the  great  Sepoy  rebellion,  and  which  is  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  influence  of  Protestant  England  among  pagan 
nations  not  to  merit  fuller  illustration. 

That  "  the  terrible  disaster  of  1857  revealed  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing bitterness  against  English  officers,"*  is  affirmed  even  by  the 
more  intelligent  of  their  own  number.  Colonel  Hunter,  repeat- 
ing words  used  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  fifty  years  earlier,  confesses 
with  sorrow  "  the  feelings  of  disgust  and  sometimes  of  bitter 
conkmpt^^  entertained  by  the  natives  towards  their  English 
chiefs.f  "The  mass  of  the  English  officers,  hoth  civil  and 
milita/'i/,^^  siiyo  Captain  Evans  IJell,  "detract  from  the  moral 
strength  of  England  in  India,  lower  the  native  ideal  standard 
of  English  ability  and  honor,  and  introduce  an  element  of 
insolence,  contempt,  and  tyranny,  which  is  most  dangerous  to 
our  power,  an<l  derogatoiy  to  our  national  character.  The  same 
fjreat  vice  pervades  our  entire  system."'  It  is  the  influx  of 
coarse  and  vulgar  triflers,  in  both  services,  which  "haa  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  '  dinined  nigger'  system  in  every 
(lepartment,  civil  and  militay.  Boys  just  emancipated  from 
school,  vho  care  for  nothing  but  ))eer  and  billiards,  whose  very 
ignorance  of  their  language  and  customs  makes  them  dislike 
and  despise  their  native  subordinates,  are  placed  in  charge  of 
companies  of  iSepoys!"  And  so,  when  the  revolt  began  which 
|)orilled  our  Indian  Empire,  ami  which,  we  may  be  sure,  is  only 
the   precursor  of  similar   outbreaks,   "the  European  oflicers 


1 


*  Tfif  EngliHh  in  India,  p.  113. 

*  Ludlow,  Tlu)ugtU»  on  the  Policy  of  the  Oman,  Letter  xxii.,  p.  209. 
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showed  themselves  to  have  no  coniinanding  or  restraining 
power  over  their  men,  and  were  invariably,  np  to  the  last 
moment,  utterly  ignorant  oi'  their  men's  intention  and  views."* 
*'They  have  awakened,"  8a3's  a  native,  "even  the  di-eamy 
Asiatic  to  anger,  and  have  literally  compelled  even  the  Hindu, 
proverhially  meek  and  patient  as  he  is,  to  revolt."t 

From  cvtry  side  we  receive  the  same  evidence.  The  Santals, 
nnmhering  abont  two  hundred  thousand,  ajid  described  as 
"  naturiilly  a  quiet,  teachable  people,"  but  absolutely  void  of 
religion,  nvo  in  danger  of  adopting  the  abominable  superstitions 
of  the  liiudoo,  out  of  sheer  contempt  for  the  Englisli.  "  Until 
lately,"  says  an  English  clergyman,  "  the  Santal  felt  the 
greatest  reverence  for  the  European  ;  but  contact  witii  the  latter 
....  has  tended  greatly  to  dimiuish  his  esteem  for  his  English 
rulers.  A  few  words  spoken  by  an  Englishman  some  years 
ago  wonki  probably  have  produced  more  effect  than  weeks  <jf 
earnest  labor  would  now  be  able  to  excite;  so  that  it  is 
manifestly  our  duty  not  to  wait  till  the  last  remnant  of  respect 
for  Europeans  has  left  the  Santal's  breast.":}; 

Mr.  Unssell  has  illustrated,  in  the  most  striking  passage  of 
his  book  on  India,  the  feeling  of  the  native  towards  men  who 
are  often,  in  spite  of  their  jirotession  of  Christianity,  both 
morally  and  intellectually  his  inferiors.  Speaking  of  the  riotous 
banquets  of  British  officers,  he  says:  "The  native  servants 
stand  in  perfect  apathy  and  quiescence,  with  folded  arms,  and 
eyes  ga>.iiig  on  vacancy  as  if  in  deep  abstraction,  and  at  all 
events  feigning  complete  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them."  Vet  the  Hindoo  menial,  less  degraded  than  his  master, 
is  busy  with  silent  comments  on  the  ignoble  scene.  "  A  native 
gentleman,"  to  whom  Mr.  Russell  addressed  an  inquiry  on  this 
subject,  gave  him  the  following  information: 

"  1  will  speak  the  truth,  if  the  Sahib  will  not  bo  :iisplea8ed 
at  it." 

"  Well,  pray  speak.  I  am  certain  that  you  will  not  willingly 
otfend  us." 

"  Does  the  Sahib  see  those  monkeys?  They  are  jdaying 
very  plesu  antly.  lint  the  Sahib  cannot  say  why  they  play,  nor 
what  they  arc  going  to  do  next.  Well,  then,  our  ])oor  })eople 
look  upon  you  very  much  as  they  would  on  those  monkeys;  but 
they  know  you  are  very  fierce  and  strong,  and  would  be  angry 
if  you  were  laughed  at.  They  are  afraid  to  laugh.  15ut  tliej 
do  regard  you  as  some  great  powerful  creature  sent  to  plaguo 


*P|>.  IW. 

f  Cii/iitnoft/ie  Iiiduin  Revolt,  p.  2',\  (IS.")?). 

I  liqtort  of  the  Church  Mimouary  ^.n-itty,  lH(i2,  p.  104. 
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them,  of  whose  motives  and  actions  they  can   comprehend 
nothing  whatever."* 

It  is  curious  to  find  a  British  officer  recording  exactly  the 
same  verdict,  pronounced  by  West  African  natives,  upon  Uis 
milifary  colleagues  in  tliat  remote  spot.  "  The  Mahometans," 
says  Major  Gordon  Laing,  "  view  with  pity,  and  frequently 
with  disgust,  the  levity  of  the  whites;"  and  then  noticing  a 

f (articular  case,  in  which  some  of  these  semi-savages  had  been 
istening  outside  a  mess-room  to  English  officers  "huzzaing" 
over  their  cups,  he  adds :  "■  The  Mandingoes  all  concurred  in 
cue  remark,  which  was  thus  expressed  :.  '  Great  God  !  since  my 
birth  I  never  saw  such  Kafirs  as  the  white  men  !'  "f 
But  there  is  more  to  be  said  '>n  this  subject,  and  on  the  im- 

firession  produced  upon  the  natives  l)y  English  Protestants  in 
ndia.  "  Most  Europeans,"  we  are  told,  "  treat  the  natives 
more  like  brutes  than  meu.":j:  Even  ''the  children  catch  up 
the  strain.  I  have  heard  one,  five  years  old,  call  the  man  who 
was  taking  care  of  him  a  '  black  brute,'  and  a  '  black  rascal.'  "§ 
And  one  who  has  had  ample  experience  of  Indian  life,  and  who 
gives  painful  instances  of  such  brutality  even  on  the  part  of  "  old 
officers,  who  ought  to  have  set  a  better  example,"  tells  us  that 
the  natives  say,  "  We  would  rathei-  be  as  we  are  than  change  to 
a  religion  of  which  the  professors  give  us  such  poor  specimens 
of  tlieir  sincerity."!  Even  the  missionaries  shock  them,  not 
only  by  the  "barbarous  jargon,"  as  Mr.  Irving  observes,  which 
most  of  them  speak,  but  by  tlie  luxury  and  worldliness  of  their 
Uves.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perceval  invited  a  learned  Hindoo 
to  eat  as  the  English  do,  he  answered  in  these  words :  "  We 
Hindoos  do  not  bury  the  dead  in  our  stomachs  ;  we  do  not  make 
our  stomachs  into  burial-grounds."!^  Even  the  Kandyans,  low 
as  they  are  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  are  revolted  by  their 
want  of  temperance,  and  call  them  "  beef-eating  slaves  ;"** 
while  the  Afghans  consider  them  "a  white-faced,  pig-eating 
race  of  infidels,  who  are  very  fond  of  fighting  and  drinking, 
and  appropriating  otiier  people's  countries."f  f 

It  was  in  order  not  to  shock  such  prejudices,  which  are  only 
a  corruption  of  the  great  Christian  law  of  mortification,  that  the 
Catholic  missionaries  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  a  life  of  unvarying 


*  Diary  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  149. 

I  Travels  in  Watern  Africa,  by  Major  Alexander  Gordon  Laing,  p.  389. 
\  Mackenzie,  ch.  iii.,  p.  79. 

^  Obseroations  on  India,  by  a  Resident  there  many  years,  p.  149  (1853). 
I  Ten  Years  in  India,  by  CJaptain  Albert  Hervey,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  104. 
\  Tlie  Jjind  of  tlie  Fcf/rt,  cu.  xii.,  j).  3'W. 

**  Cc!/l<m;  An  IIlstoric<d  8ki:tck;  by  Henry  Marshall,  F.R.S.E.,  Deputy  In- 
Bpi.'otor-j^cneral  of  Army  lliKspitals,  ]).  8tJ. 
ft  Journal  of  a  Minnion  to  Afghanistan  in  1857  by  II.  W.  Bellew,  ch.  v.,  p.  374. 
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austerity.  "It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  sjiysone  of  them,  "to 
embrace  this  manner  of  life  in  order  to  produce  any  fruit,  since 
these  people  have  the  co'fviction  that  they  who  are  the  teachers 
and  guides  of  others  si  o!  jI  themselves  lead  the  most  perfect 
Ife."^  "  We  eat  a  litlie  meat  when  we  are  in  the  South,"  says 
a  modern  missionary,  ''  but  in  the  North  we  must  endeavor  to 
dispense  with  it,  for  the  pag.ins  never  eat  it  publicly,  and  pro- 
fess the  utmost  abhorrence  for  the  carnivorous  propensities  of 
Europeans."t  Even  this  sacrifice  the  English  missionary  de- 
clines to  make,  although,  as  Dr.  Grant  forcibly  observes,  "  the 
ability  '  to  endure  hardness '  in  a  practical  way,  unthought  of 
now-a-days,  seems  to  me  indispensable;"  and  then  he  adds, 
"  Missionaries  have  told  me  that  the  idea  which  the  natives 
have  of  them  is,  that  they  merely  work  for  their  pay."+ 

"Tlie  English  missionaries,"  said  Jacquemont  long  ago,  "are 
astonibhed  mat  they  make  no  conversions  !  They  nave  wives, 
horses,  servants ;  they  inhabit  a  commodious  mansion,  and  call 
themselves  missionaries!  But  there  are  other  missionaries,  who 
traverse  the  country  on  foot,  and  with  naked  feet,  to  convert  the 
heathen.  They  have  converted  numbers,  and  continue  to  do  so. 
They  imitate  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  rarely  they 
share  their  success  also."§  M.  Barchou  de  Penhoen  makes  the 
same  observation  at  a  later  date :  "  Husband  and  father,  linked 
to  all  the  interests  of  the  world,  the  Protestant  minister  cannot 
be  a  soldier  of  the  faith,  a  crusader  of  the  Gospel."|j  He  has 
chosen  a  lower  calling,  and  even  his  co-religionists  acknowledge, 
however  unwillingly,  that  the  heathen  despise  masters  who  are 
only  men  like  themselves.  Let  us  hear  once  more  how  even 
English  writers  judge  their  own  countrymen. 

"  England's  remaining  combat  must  be,"  says  Mr.  Raikes, 
"  not  only  with  the  cunning,  the  ignorance,  tiie  superstition  of  her 
Eastern  children,  but  with  the  pride,  the  sloth,  and  the  seliisli- 
nes8  of  her  own  sons."^  And  tiiere  is  nothing  superfluous  in 
tlie  admonition.  "  Tlie  haughty  superciliousness,"  Mr.  Shore 
observes,  "  the  arrogance,  and  even  insolence  of  behavior,  which 
ti)e  generality  of  the  English  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  towards 

*  Lettres  Edifiantes,  tome  x.,  p.  283.  "  Vestra  Biquidem  castitas,"  wrote  a 
General  of  the  Society  to  the  Jesuits  in  India,  "  non  tantum  ad  propriam  per- 
fectionem,  vel  opem  proximo  qualemcmque  Buppeditandam  refertur;  sed  eo 
etiani  penetrat,  ut  vos  idoneas  reddat  o])era8,  quae  apostolice  discurrant  ad 
gcntes  vinculis,  quibua  imiilicatae  sunt,  exsolvendas."  Claude  Aquaviva,  J^wf. 
Fn^pon.  General  ad  Patres  et  Fratren  8oc.  Jeau,  p.  253  (Homee  1615). 

+  Aniuils,  vol.  i.,  p.  173. 

;  Jiamptoii  Lectures,  app.,  p.  316. 

J5  Quoted  by  De  Warn-n,  L'liidt,  Anglaise,  tome  iii.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  230. 

I  L'liide  sous  la  domiiKUion  Anglaise,  tome  ii.,  liv.  viii.,  p.  134. 

%  Niite4  OIL  the  Northwestern  Provinces  of  India,  by  Charles  Kaikes,  Collec- 
tor of  Mynpoorie,  p.  77  (1S52). 
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the  natives,  by  way  of  keeping  up  their  own  dignity,  is  extremely 
great."*  And  innumerable  writers  repeat  the  same  reproach. 
"  It  is  in  India  e8pf;cially,"  says  Count  Edouard  de  Warren, 
once  an  officer  in  the  British  service,  "  that  the  certainty  of 
impunity  encourages  them  to  commit  such  insolence  and  such 
oppression  as  might  make  the  angels  weep."t  No  wonder  if  it 
exasperates  the  Ilindoo,  or  if  the  educated  native  bitterly  resents 
the  ignorant  incapacity  of  "youthful  students,  fresh  from  Hailey- 
bury  College,  possessing  nothing  more  than  a  smattering  <,f  ue 
native  language  "^  for  as  Mr.  Lang  observes,  even  as  Wm  US' 

Han  in  a  hundred,  no  matter  what  b'.  ]a;:,k 
•h1  write  Hindostanee  or  Persian.' ;^  "A 
t^ercourse,"  says  a  Bengalese  Hindoo  ia 
L  lie  Hindu  and  the  Englishman  friends, 
iollrw-subjects.  Day  by  day  the  estrangement 
is  becoming  more  and  more  complete.  That  is  your  fault."| 
And  a  year  later,  a  Protestant  clergyman  confirms  the  verdict  of 
the  Ilindoo,  and  once  more  declares,  that  "  a  hundred  years  of 
inexpressible  misrule  are  answerable  for  it."l^  Is  it  surprising 
that  the  Indian  should  "earnestly  entreat"  such  teachers  of 
religion  as  he  daily  sees,  "  to  begin  by  converting  the  Chris- 
tians ,i?"**  especially  when  he  so  thoroughly  appreciates  their  real 
character,  that  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  could  say,  writing  from 
India  to  a  friend  at  Cambridge :  "  Your  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  proverbial  jest  throughout  the  world.^^ff 

THE  FIRST  ANGLICAN   MISSIONARIES   NOT  ENGLISH. 


1859,  "  not  on 
or  grade,  cai 
century  and  i 
1857,  "  has  w 
nor  even  peace 


We  have  now  sufficiently  prepared  the  way  for  the  important 
inquiry  which  we  are  next  to  pursue.  It  is  time  to  enter  into 
the  actual  details  of  Protestant  missionary  efforts  in  India,  to 
interrogate  the  agents  employed  in  them,  and  to  determine,  by 

*  Notes  on  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

fL'Inde  Anglaise,  tome  iii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  257. 
The  Civil  Administration  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  by  Nowrosjee  Fur- 
doonjee,  Interpreter  to  H.M.  Supreme  Court,  p.  31  (1853). 

tj  Wanderings  in  India,  p.  213. 

I  Causes  of  the  Indian  Revolt,  by  a  Hindu  of  Bengal ;  edited  by  Malcolm 
Lewin,  Esq. ;  p.  21.  In  1862,  an  English  Protestant  lady  relates,  once  more,  the 
t'ollowiug  anecdote  of  an  "  honest  moonshee,"  who  "  had  been  reading  a  transla- 
tion of  Mill's  History  of  India."  "  On  one  present  suggesting  to  him  that  his 
coimtrymen  all  hated  the  English,  he  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  smiled  a 
decorous  assent.  '  The  Book,'  said  he, '  of  your  nation  is  excellent ;  it  inculcates 
meekness,  charity,  and  gentleness ;  but  we  seek  these  qualities  in  vain  in  the 
character  of  the  English.' "  Our  Last  Years  in  India,  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Speid,  ch 
vi.,  p.  131. 

i  The  Induin  Religions,  by  an  Indian  Missionary ;  ch.  six.,  p.  157  (1858). 

**  Murray's  Discoveries  in  Asia,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  j).  224. 

ff  Pearson's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  vol.  i.,  p.  183. 
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their  own  testimony,  the  results  of  their  labors.  As  the 
English  did  nothing  whatever  towards  the  conversion  of  the 
Hindoos  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  we  most  put  them  out 
of  sight  for  a  moment,  and  begin  by  some  notice  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Danes,  who  at  all  events  attempted  the  work  which 
the  masters  of  the  country  declined  to  undertake,  or  only  de- 
sired to  obstruct  and  defeat. 

We  are  told  by  Protestant  writers  that  for  a  very  long  period 
"  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Cliristian 
Knowledge  to  the  Danish  Lutheran  missions,  was  the  only 

{)ublic  eftort  that  was  made  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
and  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  beyond  the  limits 
of  professing  Christendom.  *  This  singular  fact  was  noticed 
in  his  day  by  Lord  Teignmouth  with  the  following  comment: 
"  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  the  history  of  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  nations  where  it  was  unknown,  the  names  of  diyines  of 
the  Church  of  England  rarely,  if  ever,  occur."f  The  complaint 
is  btill  repeated  in  our  own  day.  "  Our  young  men,"  says  Dr. 
Tait,  Protestant  Bishop  of  London,  "  are  ever  ready  to  go  forth 
to  distant  portions  of  the  globe  for  any  secular  object,  but  a 
difficulty  is  felt  in  inducing  them  to  go  in  the  cause  of  the 
.Gospel.":}:  In  India,  the  Anglican  Church  was  obliged  to 
employ  Danish  and  German  Lutherans  as  her  representatives, 
because  her  own  members  declined  to  accept  the  office.  Indeed 
it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  slie  would  ever  have 
undertaken  missionary  work  at  all,  but  for  the  activity  of  the 
various  sects  to  which  she  had  given  birth.  It  was  not  till 
these  hostile  bodies,  whose  very  existence  was  for  the  most  part 
a  protest  against  her  own  apathy,  began  to  fill  the  world  with 
the  clamor  of  their  ceaseless  conflicts,  that  the  English  estab- 
lishment awoke  from  the  slumber  which  they  rudely  disturbed, 
and  consented  to  wage  in  self-defence,  and  in  other  lands,  the 
war  which  she  could  no  longer  confine  to  her  own. 

In  India  her  apparition  appears  to  have  been  even  more  tardy 
than  elsewhere.  "  No  English  clergyman  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  go  thither,"  says  Dr.  Close ;  who  repeats  the  statement 
that  "  all  the  missionaries  helped  by  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society," — and,  he  might  have  added,  by  what  is  called  the 
"  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel," — "  were  Zm^/j«'- 
ans  and  foreigiiers.^''^  We  shall  presently  hear  these  foreign 
emissaries  taunting  their  Anglican  eutployurs  with  the  fact,  and 


*  The  MUsionary  Oriois,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dallas,  p.  6. 
■  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110. 

Quoted  in  the  Timea,  February  10, 1860. 
§  Close,  p.  30. 
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using  it  to  justify  their  attacks  upon  a  Church  of  which,  not- 
withstanding, they  were  the  recognized  ministers!  "For  a 
long  time,"  Dr.  Close  informs  us,  "  they  could  not  get  a  single 
missionary  to  go  out.  They  sent  an  English  clergyman  to  Cal- 
cutta in  1789,  but  he  deserted  soon  after  his  arrival."  This 
was  discouraging,  and  so,  "  in  1797,  they  sent  another,  a  Ger- 
man, but  he  also  deserted."*  Yet  there  was  urgent  need  for 
active  measures,  since,  up  to  this  date,  Mr.  Kaye  tells  us, 
"  the  Protestant  religion  made  scant  progress  in  India.  There 
were  occasionally  conversions, — but,  unhappily,  they  were  en- 
tirely in  the  wrong  direction."  And  then  he  explains  that 
some  of  the  English  became  Catholics,  like  the  son  of  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  and  some  Mahometans  If  "So  alarmed  was 
the  government,"  says  an  Anglican  chaplain  in  India,  "  at  the 
progress  of  Romanism,  that  they  resolved  to  enforce  against 
its  professors  the  penal  statute,  Twenty-third  Elizabeth,  chapter 
I. ;  and  having  discovered  that  one  John  da  Gloria,  a  Portu- 
guese priest,  had  baptized  Matthew,  son  of  Lieutenant  Thorpe, 
deceased,  they  arrested  him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for 
procuring  a  person  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope.  :j: 

These  events,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  removed  the 
repugnance  of  "  divines  of  the  Churcli  of  England"  to  mission- 
ary Avork.  "  It  must  be  acknowledged  with  shame,"  observes 
Dr.  Grant,  "  that  whatever  more  cheering  conquests  have  beeu 
gained  in  India,  have  been  effected  by  German  missionaries ; 
....  in  vain  do  we  look  for  one  name  in  the  annals  of  our 
Church  shining  with  the  illustrious  title  of  Apostle  to  the 
Heathen."  And  again :  "  By  far  the  ablest  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  have, 
throughout,  been  not  Germans  only,  hut  Lutherans.  In  1842 
the  number  of  Lutheran  ministers  on  the  list  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  amounted  to  tw^^lve ;  and  to  jud^e  from 
the  names  of  those  in  its  employ,  above  forty  are  either  Germans 
or  of  German  extraction. "§  The  fact  is  confirmed,  up  to  the 
year  1853,  by  another  English  writer,  who  says:  "As  there 
are  more  candidates  for  mission  work  in  Germany  than  there 
are  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  latter  is  glad  to  avail  herself 
of  the  services  of  Lutheran  ministers,  whom  she  ordains  and 
adopts  as  her  own."|  And  so  permanent  is  the  disinclination 
for  missionary  work,  except  as  a  means  of  promotion,  that  even 

»  Close,  p.  11. 

+  Chnatianity  in  India,  ch.  ii.,  p.  50. 

\  Tlie  English  in  Western  India,  by  Philip  Anderson,  A.M.,  one  of  the  Hon. 
Cys,  Chaplains,  ch.  iv.,  p.  145. 
§  Lect.  i.,  p.  iil. 
Hix  Yean  in  India,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  153. 
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as  late  as  October,  1859,  we  still  find  one  of  the  ablest  organs 
of  the  Establishment  bitterly  resenting  the  fae^  "  It  ought  to 
put  England's  Church  to  the  blush  to  see  all  kinds  of  temporal 
advantages  and  inducements  held  out,  as  a  kind  of  bait,  to  men 
to  induce  them  to  condescend  to  take  upon  them  the  apostolic 
oflSce  of  missionary  to  the  heathen."* 

Some  curious  results  have  followed,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, from  the  habitual  employment  by  the  Church  of 
/  England  of  missionaries,  who,  though  they  consent  to  serve 

her,  flatly  deny  many  of  the  gravest  doctrines  which  she  main- 
tains, at  least  nominally,  to  be  a  part  of  revealed  truth,  and 
even  laugh  at  the  "  orders''  which,  together  with  their  salaries, 
she  induces  them  to  accept.  "  There  is  scarcely  an  orthodox 
Christian  in  the  Lutheran  Church,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  Wolfi",  who 
had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  that  institution,  and  who 
explains  the  eagerness  of  German  missionaries  to  accept  their 
position  by  observing, — that  "many  tinners  and  shoemaker 
journeymen,  not  able  to  go  on  with  their  profession,  go  to 
Basle  under  the  pretext  of  being  converted,  in  order  to  become 
missionaries."  Dr.  Wolff  regrets  also  that  "  they  learn  to  live 
luxuriously,"  and  even  that  "  the  way  in  which  workmen  of 
different  descriptions  are  taken  up,  ordained  ministers,  and 
sent  out  as  missionaries,  merely  because  they  can  speak  a  little 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  has  frequently  turned  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  e  )uls,  by  puffing  them  up  with  pride. "f 
However,  as  the  Church  of  England  could  procure  no  others, 
she  sent  German  and  Danish  Lutherans,  a  few  of  whom,  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  most  conspicuous,  we  will  now  observe 
at  their  work. 


THE  LUTHER AN-A     v^lOAN   MISSIONARIES. 

The  only  names  v  hich  have  any  claim  to  our  notice  are 
those  of  Kiernandor,  Ziegenbalg,  Kohloff,  Rhenius,  and 
Schwartz ;  upon  each  of  M'hom,  except  the  last,  a  very  few 
words  will  suffice,  because  they  will  cxliaust  their  meagre  and 
unprofitable  hintory. 

Mr.  Kiernander,  whoso  "chivalrous  and  romantic  career" 
excites  the  admiration  of  Dr.  Close,  apparently  because  ho 
"  walked  in  silver  slippers,":j:  was  the  tricnd  of  Clive,  und 
"  was  smiled  upon  by  governors  and  councils,  and  oven  by  tho 
directors  at  home."     xhe  Dean  of  Carlisle  thinks  that  the 


*  Chrittian  Remembraiuser,  p.  883. 
t  Wolff's  Journal,  p.  833. 
;  Indian  lietroapect,  p.  11. 
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labors  of  this  "  rich  and  fashionable  missionary"  were  "  not 
without  spiritual  fruit."  Let  us  inquire,  then,  how  he  became 
rich,  and  what  were  his  labors.  We  shall  quote,  according  to 
our  custom,  only  Protestant  authorities. 

"The  English  had  driven  away  the  Portuguese  Catholics, 
and  Kiernander  was  put  in  possession  of  their  church,  which 
was  commodious  and  airy."*  Such  was  the  beginning  of  this 
gentleman's  career,  who  was  now  appointed  "English  Chaplain" 
at  Fort  William,  but  who  had  never  the  slightest  pretension  to 
the  title  of  "missionary,"  with  which  he  has  been  superfluously 
decorated.  The  chaplain  at  Fort  William  next  married  "  a 
lady  with  a  suflicient  dowry,"  with  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, we  are  told,  to  exchange  significant  glances  from  his 
reading-desk  or  pulpit,  so  that  his  congregation  had  confidently 
predicted  the  matrimonial  climax  which  ensued.  This  lady 
unfortunately  died,  and  Kiernander  sought  consolation  else- 
where. "A  similar  religious  love-making  to  that  which  had 
united  him  to  Werdena  Fischer,"  says  his  admiring  biographer, 
"  made  him  triumph  over  the  yielding  heart  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Wooley,  a  wealthy  widow."  She  also  had  frequented  the 
church  at  Fort  William,  from  which  the  Catholics  had  been 
expelled  to  make  room  for  her  suitor ;  and  in  that  church,  once 
used  for  other  purposes,  a  second  courtship  found  a  "  commo- 
dious" field  of  action,  and  terminated  as  prosperously  as  the 
first.  The  lady,  we  are  told,  "was  fat  and  unwieldy,"  but  this 
inconsi  ,^.erable  drawback  did  not  arrest  Mr.  Kiernander,  for  "  by 
this  marriage  he  acquired  about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds, 
and  money  bore  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  India.  "  He  was  now 
enabled  to  keep  a  splendid  table  and  to  live  in  a  superb  house." 
The  "  excellence  or  his  wines"  was  famed  even  in  England, 
"  and  reports  soon  reached  the  Society  in  England  of  the 
luxurious  living  of  their  missionary,  nor  was  the  frequency  of 
his  entertainments  forgotten."  But  this  was  pure  malevolence, 
for,  as  his  generous  biographer  adds,  "  there  was  no  defection 
from  his  high  calling  in  these  hospitalities,"  and  the  rich  and 
fashionable  missionary  was  still  "  intent  on  imparting  the 
sacred  truths  of  Christianity."  Which  of  those  truths  his  own 
manner  of  life  specially  illustrated,  the  biography  does  not  ex- 
plain. Perhaps  St.  Paul  would  rather  have  approved  the  rice 
and  bitter  herbs  which  forined  the  sole  diet  of  a  St.  Francis,  u 
Borghese,  a  Mamiani,  and  others;  though  they  were  members, 
unlike  Kiernander,  of  the  highest  order  of  nobility,  and  had 
abandoned,  what  he  never  possessed,  rank,  dignities,  and 
honors,  for  the  love  of  Him  wno  became  poor  for  their  eakes. 


I.  (■ 


i     *■  i. 


*  Aitiatie  Journal,  New  Series,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  07  et  seq. 
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Bnt  the  fabulous  prosperity  of  the  chaplain  at  I*ort  William 
was  not  destined  to  last  long.  Costly  wines  and  frequent  en- 
tertainments have  ruined  ampler  fortunes  than  his;  and  so, 
having  done  honor  to  many  a  banquet,  and  sorely  mutilated 
many  a  text,  and  otherwise  acted  in  a  manner  altogether  worthy 
of  his  "  high  calling,"  he  reverted  to  his  iirst  estate,  came  to 
poverty  and  a  dishonorable  old  age,  and  departed  out  of  this 
life.  Neither  Hindoo  nor  Mahometan  had  learned  from  his 
lips  the  way  of  truth,  and  even  if  they  had  been  conversant 
with  his  somewhat  jovial  career,  were  not  likely  to  have  been 
much  impressed  by  it. 

Of  Ziegeubalg  but  little  need  be  said,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  life  supplies  any  material  for  history.  He  does  not 
even  profess  to  have  succeeded  in  converting  the  heathen, 
though  he  seems  to  have  complained,  with  reason,  that  "  the 
hindrances  resulting  from  the  vicious  lives  of  Christians  in 
these  parts,  besotted  with  the  pursuit  of  pleasures  and  riches," 
were  fatal  to  any  such  attempt. 

Of  Kohlotf  also  there  is  nothing  more  impressive  to  report 
than  what  the  biographer  of  Schwartz  relates  of  liim,  as  if  it 
summed  up  the  whole  of  his  career :  "  Ki)hloff  lived  to  see  his 
son  diligently  engaged  in  the  English  mission,  and  the  rest  of 
his  family  comfortably  provided  for."* 

TJie  missionary  career  of  Mr.  Rhenius  deserves  more  notice, 
on  account  of  the  lively  illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  in- 
convenience of  employing  Lutheran  ministers  as  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  this  respect  it  is  curious  and  in- 
structive. "  Rhenius,  with  some  of  his  German  coadjutors," 
says  Blumhardt,  "  broke  off  his  connection  with  the  Church 
Missionar}'^  Society  ;"t  and  Mr.  Rhenius  tells  us  himself,  with 
great  plainness  of  speech,  why  he  did  so.  He,  like  so  many  of 
his  countrymen, — not  in  India  only,  but  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America,  in  which  latter  country  the  Established  Church  em- 
ploy eci  Dutch  Calvinists  to  do  its  work,;}: — was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  but  he  did  not  conceive  that  this 
superficial  tie  obliged  him  to  accept  her  doctrine.  He  wrote, 
tlierefore,  with  considerable  vehemence  against  that  Church ; 
and  so  popular  were  his  invectives  among  his  colleagues,  that 
'*  five  epiBco{)ally  ordained  missionaries"  of  Tinnevelly  signed 
their  names  to  t'le  declaration,  "  there  is  no  episcopal  feeling 
herey^    And  so,  when  he  was  accused  of  insubordination,  he 

♦  Poarson's  Memoirs  of  Schwartz,  vol.  li.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  129. 
+  Blumhardt,  Ghrintuia  Mmwiia,  p.  89. 

I  Uincoceriea  of  the  Engliah  in  America,  in  Pinkorton'a  Collection,  vol.  xii., 
p.  4l:J. 
§  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xvi ,  p.  1(J4. 
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gave  the  following  triumphant  reply :  "  I  was  in  nowise  bound 
to  the  Church  of  England,  but  came  out  to  the  mission-field  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Lutheran  clergj'man,  just  like  the  many 
German  missionaries  who,  before  me,  haa  been  sent  out  to 
India  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge." 
And  then  he  adds,  with  calm  indinerence :  "  I  published  a 
little  book,  pointing  out  certain  errors  in  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  published  many 
other  little  books  against  errors  in  other  bodies  of  men."*  It 
is  a  well-known  habit  of  gentlemen  of  this  school  to  "  publish 
little  books"  against  the  religious  opinions  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. A  good  portion  of  their  lives  is  generally  consumed  in 
that  occupation;  and  the  Church  of  England  was  perhaps  im- 
prudent in  employing  men  who  were  not  likely  to  make  any 
exception  in  her  favor.  Heber  discovered  the  error,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  examine  his  testimony,  but  failed 
to  remedy  it.  And  in  1834,  we  find  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  complaining  in  a  circular  to  his  clergy,  "  I  discovered 
a  system  at  work  in  direct  opposition  to  our  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  by  the  members  of  which  they  were  sent  out."f 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  that  the  fault  was  in  those 
who  sent  them.  If  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  chose  to 
employ  men  who  repudiated  her  doctrine  and  scofl'ed  at  her 
"orders,"  she  had  evidently  forfeited  all  right  to  censure  them. 
Yet  this  incredible  system,  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  Anglican  Church,  is  still  maintained  all  over  the 
world,  at  the  present  hour,  to  the  great  amazement  of  other 
Protestant  sects,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  whose  members  taunt 
her  with  a  fact  peculiar  to  herself  among  all  Christian  commu- 
nities. In  1844,  Mr.  Weitbrecht,  a  Church  of  England  mission- 
ary in  India,  is  still  boastfully  exclaiming, — "  While  England 
has  supplied  the  means,  our  Gerinan  Lutheran  churches  have 
supplied  the  men;^^^  and  in  1851,  an  Anglican  in  India  repeats 
the  ludicrous  complaint,  that  the  Lutherans  "are  using  all  their 
exertions  to  draw  away  as  many  of  our  people  as  they  can."§ 

We  have  only  to  add  of  Mr.  lihenius,  that  "  the  linnevelly 
mission  broke  olf  all  connection  with  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  started  on  its  own  account,"  under 
the  auspices  of  Rhenius  and  his  " epispopally  ordained"  friends; 

*  Vol.  XX.,  p.  153.  One  Anglican  clergyman,  and  there  are  probably  thou- 
sands  of  tlu!  same  mind,  actually  published  a  book  with  the  following  singular 
title,  I'he  liight  of  a  Clergyman  to  Oppose  the  Errors  of  his  oion  Ohurc/i,  by 
Henry  Erskinu  Head,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Foniton,  and  Chaplain  to  the  King  of 
Hanover  (1841). 

+  Vol.  xvli.,  p.  283  ;  New  Series. 

^  Mimoiis  ill.  liengnl,  ch.  vii.,  p  338, 

^  Voloiml  Vlntrcli  Chronicle,  vol.  v.,  p.  379. 
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an  event  which  may  have  been  instructive  to  the  heathen,  but 
would  liardly  persuade  them  to  exclaim,  as  their  forefathers  did, 
"  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another." 

Mr.  Schwartz  is  the  last  of  the  German  or  Danish  missionaries 
whom  we  shall  notice.    As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  such 
materials  as  we  possess  for  estimating  his  character,  he  was  a 
man  of  pure  intentions,  honest  zeal,  and  active  industry.    His 
notions  of  Christianity  were  such  as  were  proper  to  his  class, — 
vague,  distorted,  and  incomplete ;  but  such  as  they  were,  he 
was  sincere  in  proclaiming  them.     He  often  mistook  emotion 
for  faith,  and  except  the  historical  doctrine  of  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Redeemer,  of  whom  he  knew  only  what  can  be  known  to 
men  in  his  condition,  his  creed  contained  no  article.    The  Holy 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Communion  of  Saints,  the  Sacraments 
which  are  the  inventions  of  Divine  love,  the  Great  Sacrifice  of 
the  New  Law,  the  Priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek, 
these  were  to  his  apprehension  less  than  fables, — they  were 
gross  errors.     In  his  age  Protestants  knew  no  more  of  that 
Church  in  which  the  life  of  Christ  is  renewed  and  perpetuated, 
than  the  savage  who  wanders,  unconscious  of  God.  and  of  his 
own  soul,  by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  or  rather,  they  regarded 
her  with  exactly  the  same  feelings  of  ignorant  suspicion,  and 
superstitious  fear,  which  the  heathens  of  the  first  three  centuries 
felt  towards  her.    When  Schwartz  says  of  Catholics,  "They  are 
of  their  father  the  devil,  and  the  Pope,"*  he  was  probably  rather 
repeating  what  he  had  heard  from  others,  than  uttering  a  con- 
viction to  which  he  had  been  led  by  study  and  reflection.    It 
was  the  wretched  jargon  of  his  age,  and  we  may  believe  in 
charity  that  he  spoke  it  mechanically.     Schwartz  had  strong 
religious  instincts,  and  appare?itly  a  moral  purity  far  above 
most  of  his  order.     What  he  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  he 
honestly  desired  to  impart  to  others ;   and  if  he  failed  as  a 
missionary,  it  was  not  for  want  of  sincerity  or  uprightness. 
What  he  lacked  was  precisely  that  treasure  of  which  he  never 
knew  his  need, — the  gift  of  Divine  faith  and  the  mission  which 
God  has  resolved  to  bestow  only  in  His  Church.     For  want  of 
these,  his  work  came  to  naught,  and  his  excellent  qualities, 
which  attracted  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  were  only 
like  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers  which  is  wasted  in  the  thank- 
less air.     How  immeasurably  superior  he  was  to  almost  all  his 
follower  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that "  ho  was  decidedly  unfriend- 
ly to  the  marriage  of  missionaries,  upon  the  elevated  principle 
suggested  by  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  1  Cor.  vii.  32."f 


*  Pearson'H  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  377. 
f  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  34U. 
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Tliis  10  perhaps  tlio  most  notable  circumstance  in  his  history, 
for  that  he  failuu,  from  first  to  last,  to  renew  the  trimnphs  of  the 
Catholic  apoHtlos,  or  to  effect  any  real  or  lasting  conversions, 
is  admitted  both  by  himself  and  his  warmest  admirers.  Lord 
Valentitt,  who  8pettK»  with  deserved  kindness  of  "  the  respectable 
Danish  migiionary,  Mr.  Schwartz,"  and  praises  the  zeal  of  his 
companions,  sayi,  "  80  little,  however,  has  been  their  success 
in  conversion,  tliough  laboring  with  every  advantage,  that  the 
hope  of  gueeooding  among  other  missionaries  must  be  small 
indeed."  lie  then  recounts  what  the  Kajah  of  Tanjore  had 
done  to  aid  them,  and  adds:  *'  Is  it  possible  that  more  than  this 
can  be  done  to  give  Christianity  a  fair  chance  in  India?  Yet 
how  few  have  been  the  number  of  the  converted  !"* 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Schwartz  had  more  than  a  "fair 
chance,"  bo  far  as  human  means  could  give  it  to  him.  "  He  so 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  one  monarch  of  Tanjore,"  we  are  told, 
"  as  to  obtain  from  him  an  appropriation  of  hve  hundred  pago- 
das annually  for  the  support  of  the  missionaries."f  It  is  true 
that  his  patron  had  strong  motives  for  this  unusual  benevolence, 
as  Schwartz  seems,  by  his  influence  with  the  government,  to  have 
procured  for  him  the  dignity  which  he  held,  in  the  place  of  his 
rival,  Ameer  Sing.    Tiie  Bajah  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful. 

Scliwartz  was  also  the  flrst  who  received  direct  pecuniary 
support  from  the  Etiglish  government.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  ho  initiated  the  mission  of  Tanjore  with  which 
his  name  is  connoeted.  "  You  have  heard,"  says  Dr.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  "  that  Mr,  Schwartz  was  useful  in  the  southern  part 
of  Hindostan.  It  is  true.  But  Mr.  Schwartz  entered  upon  the 
labors  of  others,  Tlio  gospel  had  been  preached  in  that  quarter 
near  one  hundred  years  past.":^ 

Schwartz  often  eomphuned,  like  Ziege.  "alij,  of  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  inunorality  of  Christians.  Tue  son  of  a  Nabob 
of  the  Carriatic,  struck  with  his  profession  of  piety,  said  to  him : 
"  Wo  always  regnrchKl  you  Europeans  as  a  most  irreligious  race 
of  mou,  unacquainted  even  with  the  nature  of  prayer."  The 
Brahmins  also  used  to  say  to  him,  "Should  you  not  first 
endeavor  to  convert  the  Christians,  before  you  attempt  to 
proselyte  the  pagans  ?"§  And  when  one  day  he  told  a  Hindoo 
dancing-master  and  his  female  pupil,  that  "no  unholy  person 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  "Alas!  sir,"  said  the 
pupil,  "  in  that  case,  hardly  any  European  will  ever  enter  it," 
and  passed  on. 

*  Iwml  Viilcntltt'w  Tmrdu,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  316. 

SO/irMi'iiilt/J  ill  /iiilid,  by  J,  W.  Cuninp:ham,  M.A.,  p.  136. 
I't'iii'Koii'M  Mrmiiii'H  of  Duchmian,  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 
Mumnirn  o/^hteartt,  vol,  1.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  311. 
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And  now  a  word  about  the  "  converts"  of  this  well-inten- 
tioned man.  A  writer  who  lived  long  in  the  same  part  of  India 
says,  "The  numbers  he  did  convert  were  so  inconsiderable,  that 
the  advocates  for  missionary  exertions,  while  they  pronounce 
those  eulogiums  on  liis  clinracter  which  it  so  justly  merits,  care- 
fully avoid  all  mention  of  the  success  of  his  public  mission."* 
Mr.  Montgomery,  who  was  private  secretary  to  the  Govemor- 
•  general,  said  of  his  nominal  converts,  "  Mr.  Schwartz  could 
not  have  any  reason  to  boast  of  tlie  purity  of  his  followers ; 
t/isv  were  proverbial  for  their  profligacy. ^^f 

To  tliis  fatal  criticism  Schwartz  only  answered  by  a  tu  quoque, 
and  the  prompt  retort,  that  they  were  no  worse  than  niose  of 
other  people.  Captain  Seely  relates  the  following  anecdote  in 
illustration  of  their  real  character.  He  met  "  a  party  of  eight 
highly  respectable  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  in  the  garden- 
house  of  the  venerable  Siiah  Salit."  To  this  company  the  cap- 
tain recommended  the  claims  of  tlie  Christian  religion  upon  the 
respect  of  all  mankind.  "  Upon  my  mentioning  the  well-known 
name  of  Schwartz,"  he  says,  "  the  company  said  that  no  real 
converts  had  ever  been  made;  that  tiiose  who  had  professed 
Christianity  were  men  who  had  lost  their  caste  for  crime,  or 
some  abomination,  or  those  who,  having  nothing  to  lose  by  the 
change,  born  polluted,  and  always  avoided  by  all  other  ranks, 
would  wish  to  assume  another  cliaracter,  and  that  was  always 
attainable  by  their  becoming  Christians.  But  even  with  this 
wretched  people,  our  success,  dishonorable  as  the  converts 
were,  was  very  trifling;  and  many,  iinding  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  the  change,  and  that  the  promises  lield  out  to 
them  had  not  been  fulfilled,  relapsed  into  their  former  state.":^ 

Schwartz  himself  seeins  to  have  frankly  confessed  his  failure, 
when  he  said,  writing  from  Tanjore  to  Chambers,  "  I  wish  I 
could  send  you  a  list  of  7'eal  converts.  .  .  .  But  alas  I  how  rare 
are  these  !"§  And  even  such  as  tliey  were,  they  were  evident- 
ly paid  for  their  profession,  for  his  biographer  confesses  tliat 
"  Schwartz  obtained  from  the  government  a  monthly  allowance 
of  forty  pagodas  for  the  Protestant  poor^''^ — i.  <?.,  the  converts, — 
"at  Nagapatam."  Finally,  if  we  inquire  what  was  the  delini- 
tive  result  of  his  labors,  his  successors  are  willing  to  inform  ns 
without  the  least  reserve.  "  Tyerman  and  Bennett,"  two  Prot- 
estant ministers,  "affirm,  in  183!),  that  'no  vital  religion  is 
found  in  any  of  the  preachers  or  native  Christians  of  Tanjore ;'  "|| 

*  Observationa  on  the  Present  State  of  tlie  E.  I.  Company,  by  Major  Scott 
Waring,  p.  47,  4th  (ulition. 
+  Apokujyfor  tfie  Ghristi(in  Missions  to  India,  by  Andrew  Fuller ;  app.,  p.  8. 
J  T/ie  Wonders  of  Elora,  ch.  xix.,  p.  408. 

i)  Pt'nrsnn.  vol.  i,,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  380. 
Traccls  in  S.  Eastern  Asia,,  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  74. 
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and  Mr.  Clarkson,  a  missionary  in  India,  adds,  in  1850,  this 
final  comment  upon  the  boasted  mission  of  Schwartz :  "  The 
history  of  Indian  missions  shows  that  several  places,  which  once 
'  seemed  the  garden  of  the  Lord,'  have  become  again  a  wilder- 
ness. In  Southern  India  '  a  Tanjore  Christian^  became  a  by- 
word.^^*  Such  have  been  the  aamitted  results  of  all  his  toil. 
"  No  missionary,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  "  ever  acquired  the 
influence  which  he  did He  was  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
deavors to  promote  Christianity,  but  his  exertions  did  not  pro- 
duce much  fruit."t 

That  Schwartz,  in  spite  of  his  integrity  and  zeal,  the  succor 
of  English  authorities,  and  the  patronage  and  protection  of 
natives  of  rank,  should  have  failed  so  signally,  is  only  a  new 
proof  that  the  effectual  conversion  of  souls,  which  is  as  great  a 
miracle  as  the  creation  of  a  world,  ie  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
such  instruments.  The  Catholic  missionaries,  as  we  nave  seen, 
succeeded  in  spite  of  the  combined  opposition  of  all  the  influ- 
ences which  were  constantly,  but  vainly,  exerted  in  favor  of 
Schwartz.  The  failure  of  one  missionary  of  his  stamp  is  a 
more  impressive  fact,  and  more  suggestive  of  pregnant  conclu- 
sions, than  the  misadventures  of  a  thousand  luxurious  men  like 
Kiernander,  or  conceited  ones  like  Rhenius. 


ENGLISH  MISSIONARIES. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  speak  of  England's  own  share 
in  the  work  of  Indian  missions,  and  of  the  efforts  which  she 
originated  or  subsidized,  when  she  at  length  rose  up  from  her 
long  slumber  of  two  hundred  years.  If  she  had  taken  any  part 
in  missionary  operations  at  an  earlier  period,  it  would  have  been 
due  to  her  to  give  it  the  first  place  in  our  review  ;  but  as  her 
own  agents  hardly  came  on  the  scene  before  the  present  century, 
there  was  no  need  to  anticipate  their  reluctant  apparition. 

It  was  certainly  not  too  soon  for  England  to  ofter  some  atone- 
ment for  the  past.  "We  have  seen  that  it  was  long  before  she 
even  suft'ered  a  missionary  to  enter  her  territories,  and  when  at 
last  she  consented  to  admit  them,  they  were  not  unfrequently 
men  of  tainted  character  and  questionable  antecedents.  "Mis- 
fionaries  have  gone  out,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  "and  from  tiiis 
country,  who  have  dishonored  their  great  cause,  and  rather 
confirmed  than  shaken  the  superstitions  of  the  people  they 
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*  India  and  the  Gospel,  hj  the  Rev.  William  Clarkson,  Lecture  vl,  p.  323. 
f  Tfie  ComiBollia  Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  240. 
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visited."*  Yet  there  have  never  been  wanting  men  in  England 
to  protest,  with  perfect  sincerity,  against  sucli  hirelings,  and  to 
cry  aloud,  though  almost  always  m  vain,  for  a  nobler  race  of 
missionaries,  to  represent  with  greater  dignity  to  the  heathen 
world  their  religious  opinions.  Rarely  indeed  has  the  call  been 
heard,  and  then  rather  by  accident  than  design,  and  never  with 
any  result  but  to  show,  that  even  the  highest  gifts,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  when  divorced  from  the  service  of  the  Church 
and  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  a  Sect,  may  indeed  give  lustre 
to  individual  character,  but  are  too  weak  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 
We  are  about  to  consider  one  of  the  most  affecting  examples  of 
this  truth.  The  most  conspicuous  name,  perhaps,  in  the  Indian 
annals  of  Protestantism  is  that  of  Henry  Martyn,  and  it  is  one 
which  deserves,  on  several  accounts,  our  careful  consideration. 


HENRY   HARTYN. 

\ 

1 

If  there  is  any  name  which  Protestants  would  unanimously 
agree  to  inscribe  in  the  foremost  rank  of  honor,  and  accept  as 
a  type  and  symbol  of  what  they  deem  the  highest  development 
of  the  Christian  character,  it  is  probably  that  of  Henry  Martyn. 
No  other,  perhaps,  has  attracted  such  general  sympathy,  or  been 
invoked  with  such  universal  applause.  What,  then,  was  the 
rare  distinction,  the  peculiar  eminence  of  moral  dignity,  or 
spiritual  grace,  of  which  this  popular  sentiment  is  the  witness 
and  expression  ?  It  was  impossible  for  the  annalist  of  Indian 
missions  to  avoid  this  question,  and  it  can  only  be  answered  by 
a  candid  examination  of  the  facts  of  a  life  which  has  often 
been  regarded  by  Englishmen  with  an  almost  romantic  interest. 

Perhaps  the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
approach  this  investigation  without  sharing,  in  some  degree,  the 
partial  impressions,  almost  the  prejudices,  of  his  countrymen. 
Catholics  are  so  far  from  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  graces 
which  are  sometimes  found  outside  the  Church,  or  confessing 
them  grudgingly,  that  they  search  for  them  with  an  almost 
credulous  desire,  and  exult  m  the  discovery  of  them  as  in  their 
proper  happiness,  because  it  is  only  where  grace  and  virtue  are 
that  they  can  hope  for  conversion  to  the  truth.f  And  for  this 
reason  they  are  slow  to  admit  that  they  have  been  deceived. 
They  are  willingly  beguiled  by  that  charity  which  "  hopeth  all 
things;"  and  when  some  cruel  delusion  is  exposed,  some  popular 

*  Christianity  in  India,  p.  147. 

f  The  following aro condemned  propositions:  " Nullje dantur  gratiae, nisi  per 
fid«m."    "  Extra  eccleHiam  nulla  conceditur  gratia." 
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idol  stripped  of  its  seeming  beauty,  some  reputed  saint  dragged 
from  his  unmerited  niche,  they  only  are  the  real  mourners,  for 
they  feel,  with  reason,  that  the  less  is  theirs. 

If  we  would  know  what  was  the  true  character  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  Protestant  emissaries,  of  one  who  has  not  only 
been  compared  to  the  noblest  apostles  of  the  Church,  but  often 
preferred  before  them,  we  must  accept  the  testimony  of  Prot- 
estants. We  have  no  other  witnesses,  nor  could  we  use  them 
if  we  had.  It  is  from  his  own  friends  and  companions  that  we 
must  derive  all  our  knowledge  of  him,  and  to  them  we  are  now 
going  to  listen. 

The  common  opinion  of  Martyn  is,  that  he  was  truly  an 
apostolic  missionary,  that  he  went  to  India  in  the  loftiest  spirit 
ot  self-sacrifice,  and  that,  being  there,  he  did  all  which  could 
be  done  by  an  uninspired  man.  The  truth  is,  as  revealed  by 
himself,  and  by  his  most  enthusiastic  panegyrists,  that  he  was 
never  a  missionary  at  all,  in  any  sense  whatever;  that  he 
quitted  his  country  from  motives  which,  however  respectable, 
might  liave  influenced  the  meanest  of  mankind  ;  aud  that,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  so  far  from  converting  a  single  soul, 
that  long  and  familiar  intercourse  with  him  actually  drove  back 
into  apostasy  the  man  who  was  his  most  intimate  associate,  the 
partner  of  his  daily  life,  and  the  sharer  of  his  toils.  And  first, 
he  had  no  pretension  whatever  even  to  the  title  of  a  missionary. 

Mr.  Kaye,  whose  qualifications  as  a  witness  are  unexception- 
able,— since,  on  the  one  hand,  he  calls  Martyn  "  a  hero  and  a 
martyr,"  and  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  on  the 
other,  speaks  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  language  which  is 
almost  maniacal — writes  as  follows  :  "  Henry  Martyn,  like 
Brown  and  Buchanan,  like  Thomason  and  Corrie,  was  a 
chaplain  on  the  establishment,  and  in  no  accepted  sense  of  the 
word  a  missionary.  It  was  not  his  mission  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  but  to  perform  church  service  in  the 
presence  of  the  Company's  servants,  to  marry  them,  to  bury 
them,  and  to  baptize  their  children."*  And  not  only  was  he 
never  a  missionary,  nor  ever  gave  his  friends  the  slightest 
pretext  for  calling  him  one,  but  his  motive  for  going  to  India, 
as  revealed  to  us  by  his  biographers,  was  such  as  we  can  only 
relate  on  their  responsibility.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he 
'  abandoned  the  fair  prospects  which  his  great  abilities  and  suc- 
cessful academical  career  opened  to  him  in  England ;  and  this 
is  perfectly  true.  Others  have  done  the  same,  but  were  never 
on  that  account  deemed  apostles.  And  when  we  turn  to  the 
record  of  his  life,  we  do  not  advance  beyond  the  "  table  of 
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contents,"  before  we  learn  what  sent  liim  to  India.  In  Mr. 
Sargent's  entlinsiastic  memoir,  wliicli  oulo<;izc8  all  tliat  he  ever 
said  or  did,  wc  read,  almost  in  tlio  title-page,  this  fatal  disclo- 
sure: "Visits  London  respecting  a  Chaplainship  to  the  East 
India  Company,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  losses?^  And  even 
this  fact,  which  furnishes  indeed  an  adequate  motive  of  prudence 
for  going  to  India,  but  a  very  slender  claim  to  the  character  of 
an  apostolic  missionary,  does  not  reveal  the  wliole  truth.  Mr. 
Kaye  supplies  further  evidence,  cliiefly,  as  it  seems,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Simeon,  wlio  was  Martyn's  friend  and  adviser. 
The  story  is  painful  and  humiliating,  but  too  characteristic  of 
Protestantism  and  its  favorite  heroes  to  bo  omitted. 

Martyn  iiad  formed  an  attachment,  wo  are  told,  to  a  young 
lady,  wlio,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Kayo,  "did  not  love  Ilenry 
Martyn,"  but  was  attracted  towards  some  other  man  whom  her 
mother  deemed  ineligible.  Tlio  young  hidy's  conduct  we  need 
not  discuss.  Whether,  as  some  say,  sho  only  objected  to  taccom- 
pany  Martyn  to  India,  or  Mr.  Kayo's  account  bo  the  true  one, 
IS  not  (»f  the  slightest  importance.  iJut  we  could  hardly  restrain 
a  smile,  if  the  rising  mirth  ■•ere  not  checked  by  graver  thoughts, 
when  we  read  the  story  of  ^.  lover's  proceedings,  as  recounted 
by  men  who  would  have  us  belirve  that  lu)  was  of  the  school  of 
the  apostles.  Never  did  an  excited  and  imi)a88ioned  boy,  just 
emerged  from  pupilage,  display  less  dignity  of  character,  less 
of  that  self-control  against  which  even  the  nu)8t  ordinary  men 
blush  to  offend,  than  this  celebrated  person.  Wo  seem,  as  we 
pursue  the  narrative  of  his  biographers,  to  bo  reading  rather 
some  fashionable  romance  than  the  life  of  a  Christian  missionary. 
And  so  far  was  he,  as  some  imagine,  from  sacrificing  this  ill- 
fated  passion  to  the  desire  of  preaching  to  tho  heatlien,  that 
even  after  he  had  resolved  to  visit  India,  "in  consequence  of 
pecuniary  losses,"  his  only  thought  was  how  ho  could  gratify  it, 
and  still  win  the  reluctant  maiden  who  cast  so  dark  a  shadow 
over  his  after  career.  The  ship  in  which  ho  embarked  was 
detained  at  Falmouth  by  adverse  winds;  and  this  involuntary 
exile,  whose  soul  we  are  told  was  filled  only  with  high  thoughts 
of  missionary  enterprise,  hastily  left  tho  vessel,  and  to  relieve 
"  his  lacerated  heart"  hurried  back  to  seek  one  more  interview, 
and  try  one  last  effort,  with  liis  obdurate  mistress.  Foiled  in 
this  final  suit,  "he  wept  and  groaned,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  "till 
he  was  weary  of  his  v.rying;  till  his  throat  was  dry,  and  uis 
eyes  failed  him."*  And  this,  wo  are  to  believe,  was  an  apos- 
tolic missionary  ! 

it  is  difficult  to  bring  home  to  tho  mind  of  a  Protestant, — 

*  Ubi  Bupra. 
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who  rejects  as  fanciful  and  unreal  the  "  counsels  of  perfection," 
knows  nothing  of  the  triumphs  of  Divine  grace,  and  suspects  that 
all  men  share  his  own  infirmities, — the  contrast  between  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  missionaries.  Yet  even  the  least  spiritual  of 
men,  even  the  jester  and  the  libertine,  will  confess,  that  he 
cannot  imagine  St.  Paul,  when  about  to  sail  for  Cyprus  in  order 
to  evangelize  the  heathen,  taking  advantage  of  a  foul  wind  to 
quit  the  seacoast  and  hurry  bj.ck  to  Antiocli,  in  order  to  make 
a  lover's  last  appeal  to  a  disdainful  or  a  capricious  girl.  You 
feel  that  such  a  thought  is  ludicrous  and  profane.  It  outrages 
all  your  perceptions  of  what  is  congruous  and  true ;  it  cuts  to 
the  quicK  the  most  refined  and  sensitive  emotions  of  your  soul. 
And  you  confess  that  a  similar  story  related  even  of  the  most 
obscure  Catholic  missionary,  of  this  or  any  other  age,  would 


excite  almost  the  same  feelings,  and  be  received  only  with  a 
smile, — so  monstrous  is  its  improbability.  Such  is  the  instinc- 
tive testimony  of  the  Protestant  world,  though  it  regards  similar 
conduct  even  in  the  greatest  of  its  own  heroes  as  perfectly  natural 
and  becominp".  "Whence  this  prodigious  contrast?  How  is  it 
that  the  CatTiolic  missionary  is  alioayn,  in  the  manner  of  his 
life,  such  PS  St.  Paul  or  St.  Barnabas,  and  the  Protestant  7ieDer  f 
What  explanation  can  yon  p"opose  of  this  incontestable  fact 
short  of  the  confession,  that  the  gifts  and  graces  propei*  to  an 
apostle  are  still  present  with  the  first,  and  ever  wanting  to  the 
last ;  that  is,  that  God  is  with  the  one,  and  not  with  the  other? 
Mr.  Marty n  in  due  time  accomplished  his  voyage.  Arrived  in 
India,  he  seems  only  to  have  excited  among  his  fellow-clergy 
"  unseemly  pulpit  contentions.*"  Such  was  tlie  first  eti'ect  of  his 
presence.  Even  on  the  journey  out  he  had  failed,  by  his  violence 
and  want  of  judgment,  to  attract  his  fellow-passengers.  "  It  was 
a  failure,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  "  to  be  utterly  deplored."  "While 
still  at  home  he  had  been  rebuked  for  the  indiscreet  vehemence 
with  which  he  recommended  his  own  views  of  religion,  and  he 
had  not  yet  learned  the  calm  wisdom  which,  while  it  disdains 
compromise,  knows  how  to  deal  mercifully  with  the  infirmities 
of  others.  He  was  intemperate  and  unconciliating,  as  tempest- 
uous in  his  religious  emotions  as  he  had  been  in  his  passions 
and  affections.  And  this  was  the  impression  which  he  seems  to 
have  produced,  while  in  India,  even  upon  persons  disposed  to 
judge  him  favorably.  Sir  James  ^Mackintosh,  no  unskilful  or 
captious  judge,  records  this  opinion  of  him  :  "  His  meekness  is 
ewc'sni^e,  and  gives  a  disagreeable  impression  of  i^ort  to  con- 
ceal the  passions  of  human  nature."*  And  Captain  Seely,  whose 
sympathies  were  always  with  such  men,  while  lamenting  that 


*  Kaye'8  L\fe  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  vol.  il.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  64. 
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the  clergy  were  too  often  "  uncourteous  among  those  who  could 
and  would  have  aided  their  labors,"  adds,  "of  which  the  late 
Mr.  Martyn  was  a  proof."*  Even  his  admirers  notice  with 
regret  his  changeful  and  restless  temper.  "Sometimes  san- 
guine and  hilarious,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  "  at  others  despairing  and 
dejected.  His  soul  never  rested."  And  he  completes  the  picture 
by  these  touches :  "  Ever  alive  with  emotion,  trembling  with 
deep  joy  or  deeper  sorrow,  with  wild  hope  or  profound  despair." 
This  hardly  agrees,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  that  type  of  evan- 
gelical piety  and  holy  equanimity  which  St.  Paul  has  described, 
and  which  even  persons  of  ordinary  virtue  are  accustomed  to 
exhibit.  The  true  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  are  not  one  thing 
to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  nor  does  tlie  closeness  of  their 
union  with  God  depend  upon  the  state  of  their  health,  the  fitful 
coming  and  going  of  emotion,  or  the  condition  of  their  domestic 
affairs.  Their  feet  are  planted  on  a  rock  against  which  the 
waves  vainly  beat ;  and  if  the  tenor  of  their  life  does  not  prove 
this  to  you,  ask  for  further  evidence  in  their  death. 

We  need  hardly  stay  to  inquire  what  was  actually  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Martyn  in  India.  On  this  point  there  is  not 
even  any  dispute,  'ihough  he  possessed  the  highest  human 
qualifications, — great  ability  and  extensive  attainments,  so  that, 
when  in  Persia,  "  the  acutencss  of  his  reasoning,  combined  with 
the  perfect  knowledge  he  possessed  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  often 
confounded  the  most  learned  advocates  of  the  Koran, "f — yet 
so  utterly  without  even  the  appearance  of  results  were  all  his 
efforts,  that  his  biographer  gives  up  this  part  of  the  case  as 
liopeless.  lie  even  attempts  to  forestall  every  inquiry  on  tliis 
capital  point  as  unreasonable  and  profane.  "If  success  be 
demanded,"  he  says,  with  an  evident  apprehension  lest  any 
should  apply  that  unwelcome  test,  "  it  is  replied, — that  this  is 
not  the  inquiry  with  Him  '  of  whom  are  all  things,'  eitlier  in 
this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  With  Him  the  ques- 
tion is  this:  What  has  been  aimed  at?  What  has  been  in- 
tended in  singleness  of  heart?":}:  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
there  is  another  class  of  laborers,  who,  not  content  with  good 
aims  and  intentions,  know  how  to  accomplish  results  also,  and 
having  planted  and  watered,  reap  in  due  season  fruitful  har- 
vests, so  that,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  those  temporal 
advantages  which  Martyn  and  his  companions  enjoyed,  "no 
missionary  converted  less  than  a  thousand  pagans  annually." 

The  sum  of  Martyn's  success,  as  avowed  by  himself,  is 
limited  to  "  one  old  woman,"  who,  he  "  thought,"  was  seriously 

*  Wonders  of  Elora,  ch.  xix.,  p.  SSI. 

I  7'ravela  in  the  Pcman  ProriiifCH,  by  James  B.  Fraeor,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  307. 

;  Mevioir  of  Rev.  11.  Martyn,  p.  4«2. 
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.  :  pressed;  while  all  that  his  biographer  ventures  to  say  is, 
tiiat  "  at  Shiraz  &  sensation  has  been  excited."  "  Whatever  he 
did,"  says  a  well-known  Protestant  writer,  "  he  did  it  with  all 
his  miglit,  and  yet  he  failed  ;  he  made  very  few  converts,  and 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  his  journal  and  correspondence, 
that  he  could  discern  but  few  visible  effects  of  his  ministry."* 
Lastly,  he  says  of  himself ;  "I  am  much  neglected  on  all  sides, 
and  without  the  work  of  translation,  I  should  fear  my  presence 
in  India  were  useless."  Yet  even  of  his  translations  a  Protest- 
ant missionary  says,  "Henry  Martyn's  Persian  Testament  is 
wholly  incomprehensible  to  vulgar  readers."! 

And  now  we  come  to  the  story  of  Sabat,  the  most  remark- 
able incident  in  Martyn's  career,  and  perhaps  in  the  annals  of 
Protestant  missions.  Sabat  was  an  Arabian  Mahometan,  who 
had  received  baptism  from  Dr.  Kerr,  and  made  "  a  public 
profession"  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  says  his 
conversion  was  "  as  evidently  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  any  conversion  in  the  primitive  Church.":}:     He  was  em- 

f)loyed  for  a  long  period  by  Martyn  to  assist  him  in  his  trans- 
ations,  lived  under  the  same  roof,  and  was  the  daily  and  hourly 
witness  of  his  life  and  labors.  "  Mr.  Martyn,  in  his  latest 
letters,"  says  Buchanan,  in  1809,  "  speaks  of  Sabat  in  terras  of 
affection  and  admiration."  "  The  great  work  which  occupies 
the  attention  of  this  noble  Arabian,  says  Martyn  himself,  "  is 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  among  his  own  countrymen. "§ 
What,  then,  was  the  effect  upon  this  generous  and  ardent  con- 
vert of  the  intimate  converse  which  so  long  subsisted  between 
himself  and  Martyn,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired, 
from  daily  observation,  of  his  labors  and  their  results  i  Mr. 
Martyn's  journal  supplies  the  answer  to  this  question.  The 
"  perfect  inutility"  of  his  preaching,  which  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  his  companion,  produced  the  first  unfavorable 
impression  on  his  mind.  Then  Sabat  would  ridicule  his  small 
and  gradually  diminishing  congregation,  and  Martyn,  mortified 
by  his  failure,  would  retort  bitterly.  "  He  may  spare  his  sar- 
castic remarks,"  writes  the  latter,  *'  as  I  suppose  that  after 
another  Sunday  none  at  all  will  corneal  Finally,  Sabat, 
penetrated  to  his  inmost  soul  with  contempt,  recoiled  from 
what  he  seems  to  have  considered  a  transparent  imposture,  and 
relapsed  into  Mahometanism.  Thus  was  Martyn  not  only 
unable  to  win  converts  himself,  but  the  daily  experience  of  his 
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*  Quarterly  lieuew,  No.  25,  p.  443. 
+  Ma' jol'n's  Travel/*  in  8.  Easter rv  Asia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  307. 
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incapacity,  and  perhaps  the  near  contemplation  of  his  way- 
ward and  imperfect  character,  actually  drove  back  into  apos- 
tasy one  who  had  been  converted  by  others. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  history  of  Martyn  than  can 
be  attempted  in  the  case  of  others,  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able lessons  which  it  conveys.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  offer 
any  comments  upon  the  facts  of  his  career.  If  we  cannot  think 
without  sadness  of  his  wasted  talents,  and  the  high  qualities 
which  availed  him  so  little,  at  least  his  failure  excites  in  us  no 
other  feeling  than  sorrow.  We  can  speak  no  harsh  word  of 
him,  though  he  feared  not  to  brand  with  the  horrible  name  of 
"  Antichrist"  that  holy  Church  in  which  he  would  have  at- 
tained the  rest  and  peace  which  he  sought  so  passionately,  but 
knew  not  where  to  hnd,  and  whose  blessing  would  have  given 
him  strength  to  effect  the  work  which,  for  want  of  it,  he  left 
undone.  And  so,  after  years  of  pain  and  disquietude, — of 
.what  his  biographer  calls  "mixed  emotions"  and  "acute 
mental  misery,  — lie  came  to  his  end,  full  of  good  desires  and 
intentions,  which,  we  may  well  hope,  were  less  unprofitable  to 
himself  than  to  others.  Poor  victim  of  an  earthly  religion, 
which  has  no  medicine  for  sick  souls  like  his ;  and  though  it 
talks  to  its  votaries  of  a  far-otf  Saviour,  can  neither  win  Him 
to  them,  nor  guide  them  to  Ilim ;  which  feeds  them  on  empty 
wind,  or  emptier  words  ;  and  when  at  last  it  hides  them  out  of 
sight  in  the  silent  grave,  has  done  no  more  for  them  than  when 
it  received  them,  naked  and  forlorn,  as  they  came  from  their 
mother's  womb.  In  such  as  Martyn  we  see  how  it  does  its 
fatal  work,  marring  all  natural  gifts,  however  fair  and  noble, 
because  it  knows  not  how  to  add  to  them  those  which  are 
supernatural.  He  was  of  that  class  of  whom  earthly  religions 
have  produced  so  many,  who  pant  after  excellence  which  they 
can  never  attain  ;  whose  very  j)rayer  is  wild  and  tempestuous, 
more  full  of  wailing  than  of  trust,  more  like  the  "  exceeding 
bitter  cry"  of  the  disinherited  son  than  the  loving  confidence 
of  the  true  heir ;  and  whose  piety,  even  in  its  best  form,  re- 
sembles rather  the  fluctuating  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion  and 
sentiment,  the  fitful  caprice  of  human  passion,  than  that  deep 
rest  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  none  may  find  but  in  the  Church 
of  God.  To  such  as  these  it  is  not  given  to  win  souls.  They 
are  too  slenderly  equipped  with  apostolic  graces  to  succeed  in 
apostolic  warfare.  How  should  they  vanquisii  demons,  or  break 
the  fetters  of  their  captives,  who  have  not  even  learned  to 
overcome  themselves  ? 
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DB.   CLAUDIUS  BUCHANAN. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  would  hardly  require 
gpecial  notice  in  these  pages,  since  he  was  still  less  a  missionary 
than  MartjUjbut  that  he  has  shared  with  the  latter,  one  knows 
not  why,  the  ardent  eulogies  of  Protestants,  and  furnished  a 
theme  to  enthusiastic  biographers.  A  Protestant  historian 
speaks  of  Buchanan,  with  "Heber,  Spencer,  and  Cair,"  as 
"  enduring  as  true  a  martyrdom"*  as  any  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
considers  their  success  'more  conspicuous.  We  can  liardly  re- 
fuse, therefore,  to  notice  the  object  of  such  unusual  praise.  Mr. 
Kaye,  whose  infelicitous  fate  it  seems  to  be  to  defile,  one  after 
another,  the  heroes  of  the  very  cause  which  he  strives  to  upliold, 
has  sketched  for  us  the  history  of  Buchanan.  It  presents  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  simplicity  with  which  Protestantism 
accepts  its  heroes,  and  the  temerity  with  which  it  canonizes 
them. 

Buchanan,  he  tells  us,  was  in  his  youth  "  a  wandering  min- 
strel." He  had  found  the  restraints  of  domestic  life  too  irksome, 
and  to  relieve  himself  from  their  yoke  he  became  a  strolling 
player,  obstinately  refusing  every  invitation  to  return  to  the 
paternal  roof.  Weary  of  tins  somewhat  questionable  calling,  he 
next  became  "  an  attorney's  clerk  ;"  and  Mr.  Kaye  adds,  with 
scant  reverence  for  the  future  "  missionary,"  that  "  though  he 
sometimes  wanted  a  dinner,  he  had  money  to  spend  on  theatres, 
spouting  clubs,  and  other  public  amusements,  f 

But  even  this  does  not  blunt  Mr.  Kaye's  appetite  for  histor- 
ical invective,  especially  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  luminaries 
of  his  own  sect.  Ho  is  careful,  therefore,  to  intorm  us, — speak- 
ing of  a  later  period  of  Buchanan's  life,  when  he  had  become  a 
clergyman  and  settled  in  India, — that  "  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent officers  in  the  Company's  service,  a  resident  at  a  native 
court,"  was  accustomed  to  say  of  Buchanan,  "  I  am  coTivinced 
that  he  is  a  man  of  wretched  and  most  unchristian  like  vanity,":|: 
Korean  we  venture  to  deny  with  any  confidence  that  tiie  opinion 
of  this  intelligent  officer  was  strictly  accurate.  "  I  often  com- 
pare myself,  in  my  present  exile,"  says  Buchanan,  "to  John,  in 
the  island  of  Patmos."§  Whether  the  position  of  an  ex-min- 
'strel  and  attorney's  clerk,  promoted  to  a  professorship  in  a  Cal- 
cutta college,  and  whose  "  exile"  was  solaced  by  opulent  ease, 
was  quite  identical  with  that  of  St.  John  at  Patmos,  nuiy  per- 

*  The  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  If.  America,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ingraham  Kipp, 
M.A. ;  prcl'aco,  p.  8. 
I  Christianity  in  India,  ch.  vi.,  p.  167. 

;  Uistm-y  of  the  Administration  of  the  K.  L  Company,  p.  G30. 
§  i'cursou's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  vol.  i..  p.  150. 
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haps  be  disputed, — especially  as  even  an  admirer  tells  us  that, 
"  for  the  present  Mr.  Buchanan  was  almost  a  silent  witness  in 
•this  Patmos  for  the  word  of  God."*  But  if  his  estimate  of  his 
own  merits  was  sometimes  excessive,  he  compounded  for  this 
infirmity  by  duly  appreciating  the  defects  of  others.  Thus  he 
tells  us  of  his  fellow-clergy  in  India,  that "  the  chief  fault  of  the 
missionary  societies  at  home  was  in  the  selection  of  the  men. 
It  appeal's  that  most  of  them  were  weak,  and  most. of  them 
novices."  Again,  describing  his  own  immediate  sphere,  he 
says,  "  We  have  some  of  all  sects  in  our  congregation, — Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  Baptists,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
Nestorians ;  and  some  of  them  are  part  of  my  audience  at  the 
English  Church.  But  a  name  or  a  sect  is  never  mentioned  from 
the  pulpit,  "t  Under  the  circumstances,  this  precaution  was 
probably  judicious. 

Sometimes  he  speaks  of  Catholics,  and,  being  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  "missionary  societies  at  home,"  with  singular  fair- 
ness. The  Jesuits  he  often  praises,  declaring  that  "tlieir  infor- 
mation is  generally  more  important  than  that  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries,"  and  that "  they  very  politely  gave  me  all  the  books 
I  wanted,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  their  brethren  in  the 
south."  He  might  well  trust  to  their  books  and  their  authority 
in  getting  up  his  facts  about  India,  for,  as  Count  Bjornstjerna 
confessed  long  afrer,  "  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  really  indebted 
for  the  best  accounts  of  India  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.":}: 

The  only  incident  in  Buchanan's  career,  who  never  converted, 
nor  pretended  to  convert,  even  a  solitary  heathen,  was  his  visit 
to  the  Syrian  Churches  of  Malabar,  of  which  he  has  frankly 
avowed  both  the  motive  and  the  results.  "  When  I  reflected," 
he  says,  "  on  the  immense  power  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
India,  and  on  our  inability  to  withstand  its  influence  alone,  it 
appeared  to  me  an  object  of  great  consequence  to  secure  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Syrian  Church,  and  the  sanction  of 
its  antiquity  in  the  East."§  Such  candor  almost  disarms  criti- 
cism, especially  when  he  adds,  that  this  scheme,  which  the 
Anglican  Church  has  often  tried  elsewhere,  notably  failed. 
We  must  quote  his  own  words. 

The  Syrians  were  in  great  straits.  The  larger  number  of  them 
had  already  submitted  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  abjured  their 

*  Sketches  of  Christianity  in  India,  hj  the  Rev.  M.  Wilkinson,  p.  08. 

t  Vol.  i.,  p.  8i>4. 

X  The  2  heogony  of  the  Hindoos,  by  Count  Bjdrnstjerna,  p.  6  (1844).  Cf. 
Hixtory  <f  India,  by  tho  Hon.  Mountstcwart  Elphinutonu,  vol.  ii.,  book  13^ 
cii.  iii.,  p.  (!5;{. 

g  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  04. 
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heresy;  the  remainder  were  therefore  not  unlikely  to  welcome  the 
advances  of  an  emissary  who,  in  their  apprehension,  represented 
both  the  Cliurch  and  the  Government  of  the  great  power  whose 
subjects  they  had  now  become.  Yet  they  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  give  the  same  contemptuous  answer  to  his  embassy 
which  the  Church  of  England  liad  so  often  received  from  other 
oriental  sects,  whose  "  co-operation"  she  has  vainly  solicited. 
Buchanan  visited  Mar  Dionysius,  the  "  Metropolitan  of  the 
Syrian  Church,"  and  this  was  his  reception :  "  The  bishop's 
chaplain  confessed  to  me  that  they  had  doubts  as  to  tlie  purity 
of  English  ordination.  '  The  English,'  said  they,  '  may  be  a 
warlike  and  a  great  people ;  but  their  Church,  by  your  ow^n 


account,  is  but  of  recent  origin.' "    This  was  a  grave  rebuft* 
from  men  under  whose  antiquity  he  wished  to  shelter  his  own 
very  "recent"  Church ;  nor  could  he,  after  all  his  eflbrts,  extract 
from  the  bishop  any  other  remark  than  this,  that  "  he  did  not  * 
perfectly  comprehend  our  ecclesiastical  principles  !"* 

The  efforts  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  India  to  connect  itself 
with  this  sect,  and  their  mortifying  conclusion,  deserve  a  brief 
notice.  So  long  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  Nestorians  might  be 
induced  to  join  them  in  that  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church 
for  which  the  former  had  only  too  keen  a  relish,  they  were  flat- 
tered and  caressed.  Bibles  and  money  forced  upon  them,  and 
every  mark  of  sympathy  and  respect.  Above  all,  their  "  purity" 
and  "antiquity"  were  vehemently  celebrated.  La  Croise  hni 
praised,  fifty  years  before  Buchanan, "  the  considerable  marks  of 
purity"f  which  the  Nestorian  Church  exhibited,  and  Protestant 
bishops  and  clergy  have  eagerly  repeated  his  language  up  to  the 
present  time.  "There  is  perhaps,"  says  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
"  no  example  of  a  Clmrch  more  pure,  simple,  and  apostolic.":}: 
We  shall  have  additional  proofs  of  this  complicity  when  we  come 
to  speak  hereafter  of  Armenia  and  the  Levant.  Yet  these  Syr- 
ians, as  Dubois  observed,  "  destroy  the  whole  economy  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  acknowledge  two  distinct  and 
separate  Persons  in  Christ."§  And  Mr.  Wrede,  who  also  had 
lived  among  them,  says:  "They  reject  the  Divine  nature  of 
Christ,  and  call  the  Virgin  Mury  only  tlie  mother  of  Christ,  not  of 
God."|  With  these  unfortunate  sectaries  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  India  strove  earnestly  to  form  a  treaty 
of  alliance;  and  it  was  not  until  their  advances  had  been  repelled 
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*  p.  60. 

■j-  Uktoirc  du  Chrintianisme  des  Indes,  tome  i.,  liv.  i.,  p.  4. 
\  (Jhristianity  in  India,  by  J.  W.  Cunningham,  M.A.,  p.  117. 
^  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  74. 

j  Account  of  the  St.  Thome  Christiana  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar,  by  F.  Wrede, 
Adatic  liesearcfies,  vol.  vii.,  p.  Ji70. 
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again  and  again  that  they  affected  to  discover,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Brown,  that  "these  ancient  cliurches  are,  in  reality,  little  if 
at  all  better  than  the  Romish  Church.  We  question  if  there 
are  even  to  be  found  in  them  those  examples  of  piety  which  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Home."*  But  by  this 
time  the  Syrians  had  peremptorily  refused  all  further  intercourse 
with  Protestants,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, had  "  resolved  to  disconnect  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety from  the  Syrian  Church  altogether."t 

Dr.  Buchanan  did  not  of  course  foresee  this  result,  when  he 
went  to  solicit  the  "  co-operation"  of  the  Nestorians  against 
"the  immense  power  of  tlie  Eomish  Cliurch  in  India."  The 
only  additional  fact  in  his  history  which  we  need  notice  is  his 
visit  to  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Goa,  to  whom  he  related, 
with  admirable  tact  and  judgment,  the  popular  traditions  about 
the  atrocities  of  the  Inquisition.  The  only  comment,  he  tell  us, 
which  his  graphic  tales  elicited  from  the  venerable  prelate,  was 
expressed  by  the  occasional  ejaculation,  which  hardly  inter- 
rupted his  flowing  narrative — '•'' jnendacium  !  mendaciumP^X 


DB.   JUD80N. 

A  second  name  to  which  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
allude  but  for  a  special  reason,  is  that  of  Dr.  Judson.  It  is  this 
gentleman  who  is  selected  by  a  well-known  Protestant  reviewer, 
out  of  the  thousands  from  whom  he  might  have  chosen  his 
model,  as  worthy  to  be  compared  with  St.  Francis,  De  Britto, 
or  any  Catholic  missionary  whatever.  The  character  of  Dr. 
Judson,  ho  says,  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Protestantism,  which 
need  not  fear,  while  it  can  point  to  his  "devoted  courage,"  the 
most  unsparing  criticism  of  its  missionary  agents.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  examine  the  history  of  one  whom  even  the  Satur- 
day Review  considers  a  model  missionary. 

The  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson  commenced  his  career  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  Unlike  the  order  of  apostolic  missionaries  with 
whom  he  is  compared,  Dr.  Judson  was  so  little  prepared  to  in- 
vite the  heatlien  to  any  definite  belief,  that  he  hud  not  decided, 
when  he  left  Boston,  what  lie  should  believe  himself.  Ho 
'changed  his  opinion,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  most  important 
truths  of  Cliristianity,  not  before  he  set  out  for  the  East,  but 
during  his  voyage  thither.     "  On  the  passage,"  we  learn  iVoni 

*  Histoi-y  of  the,  Propngation  of  Christianity,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  848. 
+  MixdouH  ill  S.  India,  by  J.  Mullens,  p.  1^0. 
;  Christian  licmtrches,  p.  85. 
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Mr.  "Wayland,  "  Mr.  Judeon  became  convinced  that  the  New 
Teatarnent  fiirnbhed  no  authority  for  infant  baptism."*  Dr. 
Worcester,  who  haa  alao  writteu  his  life,  sees  in  this  incident 
only  "  a  transfur  of  denominational  relations ;"  a  more  serious 
biographer  him&iitH,  that  it  "  not  only  gave  much  distress  to 
the  niember**  of  the  mission,  bnt  produced,  perhaps,  other  feel- 
ings, besides  chagrin  to  tlie  minds  of  the  members  of  the  board 
that  had  sent  I'itn  out."t 

St.  Paul  spurtkn  of  people  who  are  "carried  about  by  every 
wind  of  doeti'ino,"  "  over  learning,  and  never  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  tlio  truth,"  and  he  includes  "  the  doctrine  of 
baptism"  among  those  cardinal  verities  which  form  the  "foun- 
dation" of  Chngtianity4  l^wt  it  is  permitted  to  Protestant 
missionariog  to  change  their  views  on  such  subjects,  and  Dr. 
Judson  used  the  privilege.  This  was  his  first  step,  and  the  next 
was  a  suitable  soqtiel. 

His  immediate  <ld»tination  was  Burmah.  His  conduct  in  that 
country  is  thus  described  by  a  Protestant  writer,  in  a  treatise 
which  has  the  honor  to  rank  as  a  Cambridge  Prize  Essay. 

"The  mothodfi  by  wliich  missionaries  endeavor  to  attract 
attention  have  frequently  operated  to  the  injury  of  their  cause 
among  a  people  who  are,  perhaps,  more  alive  to  their  jibsurdiry 
than  even  Luropeann.  Judson,  for  instance,  commenced  his 
missionary  labors  at  Rangoon,  in  Burnuxh,  by  constructing  on 
the  side  of  the  road  loadmg  to  tlie  grand  pagoda  a  little  lint 
of  bamhoo  and  thatch,  witliout  doois,  windows,  or  partitions. 
Here,  as  liis  wife  relates,  lie  used  to  sit  all  day  long,  and  say 
to  the  passers  by,  *  IIo  I  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ; 
yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  price.'  What  could  be 
more  ill  jud";ed,  not  to  say  absurd,  than  this  ?  H  jw  could  the 
passers-by,  by  any  liutnan  po8sibih;y,  have  the  least  compre- 
hension of  this  beautiful  metaphor?  Taking  it  in  its  literal 
eense,  the  oidy  ouo  in  which  they  could  take  it,  c;n  we  blame 
the  Burmese  for  laughing  in  his  face,  and  considering  him, 
prima  facie,  either  a  fool  or  a  madman  ?"'§ 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  an  enthusiastic  biographer, 
that  Dr.  .Judson  constimed  six  years  in  Burmah  without  attract- 
ing a  solitary  dlMciple.  At  length  :rie  convert  is  recorded,  of 
whom  we  are  told  nothing  whatever,  not  even  his  position  in 
Dr.  Judsou's  eslahlishmcnt ;  and  then  Dr.  Worcester  hastens  to 

*  Memoir  of  the  lUv.  Adoidram  Judson,  D.D.,  by  Francis  Wayland,  vol.  i., 
p.  m. 

t  RcWjioii  in  the  United  Htotes  of  America,  by  the  Rev.  Kobert  Baird,  book 
viii.,  ch.  v.,  II.  70!), 

t  H.'l).  vl.  1.5J. 

§  Irving,  Theory  and  Practice  ofCa«te,  ch.  v.,  p.  150. 
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add,  "  We  must  now  abandon  details  altogether," — a  precau- 
tion which  obliges  us  to  conclude  that  Dr.  Judeon's  missionary 
career  supplied  only  scanty  materials  for  history. 

Perplexed  by  his  continued  failure,  he  now  resolved  to  try 
the  liiial  remedy  of  a  visit  to  the  king.  "When  did  you 
arrive  ?"  was  the  abrupt  inquiry  with  which  the  Burmese 
monarch  greeted  him.  "  Are  you  married  ?  Why  do  you 
dress  so  ?"  The  king  was  probably  comparing  him  in  his  own 
mind  with  the  Catholic  missionaries  whom  lie  had  seen,  and 
was  evidently  not  impressed  by  the  aspect  of  his  female  com- 
panion, or  the  peculiarity  of  his  costume.  But  Judson  did  not 
confide  wholly  in  such  auxiliuries,  nor  present  himself  empty- 
handed.  A  petition,  in  which  he  solicited  the  royal  favor ;  a 
tract,  which  purported  to  be  written  in  the  Burmese  language; 
and  a  Bible,  in  six  volumes  gorgeously  bound — these  were  his 
gifts  to  the  sovereign  of  Buruiah.  The  petition.  Dr.  Worcester 
relates,  his  miijesty  "  read  through  deliberately  without  saying 
a  word;"  the  tract  "bedashed  to  the  ground;"  the  Bible  "he 
did  not  notice."  And  then  the  kin^^  walked  coldly  away, 
leaving  his  minister  to  couiniunicate  to  the  Protestant  embassy 
the  following  decision:  "In  regard  to  the  objects  of  your 
petition,  his  majesty  gives  no  order.  In  regard  to  your  sacred 
books,  his  majesty  has  no  use  for  them.  lake  them  away !" 
"The  missionaries,"  Dr.  Worcester  adds,  "were  satisfied  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake."* 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  Dr.  Judson  should  now  resolve 
to  quit  Burmah.  His  companions  had  already  departed,  as  we 
learn  from  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  himself  to  the  board 
which  employed  him.  "I  should  be  inclined  to  advise  the 
board,"  he  wrote,  "  to  send  out  no  more  missionaries  to  these 
parts,  unless  they  can  devise  some  way  of  making  them  go 
where  tiiey  are  sent,  and  stay  t/ierc.^^f  He  did  not  follow  his 
own  advice,  but  this  was  i)erhaps  because  he  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  his  fugitive  colleagues.  And  so  he  went 
his  way,  his  last  farewell  to   the  people  of  Buruiah  being 


expressed  in  the  parting  exhortation,  "Read  the  five  hundred 
tracts  I  have  left  with  tliee  !" — a  task  which  they  had  shown 
no  inclination  to  begin,  and  which  they  have  probably  not  yet 
completed. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  Dr.  Judson's  labors  in  Burmah. 
Furtlier  details  in  illustration  of  his  character  arc  supplied 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Gouger,  and  as  Judson  is  rej)resented,  even 
by  so  fastidious  a  critic  as  the  Saturday/  lieview,  as  a  model 


\  .|  p 


*  Biographical  and  Eistariaxl  Sketches  of  Dmtinguished  American  Mimoiv- 
aries,  p.  JJO. 
f  Wuylond's  Mcmair,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  304. 
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Protestant  missionary,  they  claim  perhaps  a  moment's  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Gonger  was  the  companion  of  Judson  and  Dr.  Price 
in  the  prison  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  committed,  by 
the  king's  order,  under  the  notion  that  they  were  European 
Bpies.  Fellows  in  misfortune,  they  laid  aside  official  restraints, 
and  became  frank  and  communicative.  "  In  my  early  days  of 
wildness,"  Dr.  Judson  told  Mr.  Gouger,  in  one  of  these  mo- 
ments of  expansion,  "  I  joined  a  band  of  strolling  players.  We 
lived  a  reckless  vagabond  life,  finding  lodgings  where  we  could, 
and  bilking  the  landlord  where  we  found  opportunity — in  other 
words,  running  up  a  score,  and  then  decamping  without  paying 
the  reckoning.  We  have  seen  that  this  was  also  Dr.  Bnelian- 
an's  preparation  for  missionary  toils ;  but  Judson,  having  sur- 
passed that  gentleman  in  his  early  irregularities,  appears  to 
have  surpassed  him  also  in  the  energy  of  his  repentance.  "At 
a  later  period,"  he  told  Mr.  Gouger — "  when  the  enormity  of 
this  vicious  course  rested  with  a  depressing  weight  on  my 
mind" — he  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  paid  his 
tavern  bills.  The  incident,  Mr.  Gouger  informs  us,  was  handled 
with  remarkable  skill  by  nn  American  Missionary  Society. 
"He  contrived  to  attach  himself,"  was  their  ingenious  report  to 
their  subscribers,  "to  a  theatrical  company,  not  with  the  design 
of  entering  upon  the  stage,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  its  regulations,  in  case  he  should 
enter  upon  literary  projects!" 

Judson  himself,  who  had  a  good  deal  more  integrity  than  his 
employers,  and  might  have  passed  with  credit  through  life  if 
he  had  chosen  any  profession  but  that  of  a  missionary,  would 
not  have  tolerated  this  pious  fiction.  "  Judson  knew  so  well," 
says  his  friend,  "  this  tendency  in  America,  and  had  seen  his 
own  letters  so  garbled,  that  he  wrote  a  peremptory  prohibition 
to  print  lus  letters,  unless  they  were  given  entire."  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  this  honest  proceeding  seems  to  have  been 
as  follows.  The  King  of  Ava  liad  proposed  to  Dr.  Price  to 
teach  English  to  a  few  young  natives,  that  they  might  be 
qualified  as  interpreters — a  project  which  was  never  executed. 
"What  was  our  astonishment,  shortly  after,  to  read  in  a 
periodical,  the  announcement  that  the  King  of  Ava  was  favor- 
able to  the  Christian  religion  ;  that  there  was  every  prospect 
of  his  iinmediate  conversion  to  Christianity;  that  lie  had  sent 
to  Calcutta  for  a  number  of  Bibles;  and  that  we  might  hope, 
as  the  result,  that  the  whole  of  this  mighty  nation  would  now 
become  .shortly  evangelized T^* 

*  Mr.  Gouger  notices  a  recent  book,  by  a  Mistress  Wylie,  the  wife  of  a  Prot- 
estant missionary,  wlio  gives  much  the  same  account  of  the  Karens,  a  iicople  on 
the  frontiers  of  this  kingdom,  whom  she  represents  as  model  Protebtautu,  to  the 
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Jndson's  fellow-missionary,  Dr.  Price,  who  shares  with  him 
the  eulogies  of  missionary  societies,  seems  to  have  vexed  hi' 
not  a  little.  He  was  a  "medical  missionary,"  withoiit  aijy 
knowledge  of  medicine.  Dr.  Price's  second  v;ife  was  "  a  blind 
native  woman,  of  Siamese  extraction,"  whom  hu  had  deprived 
of  sight  by  operating  on  her  eyes.  This  was  tlui  Visual  fate  of 
his  patients.  As  the  woman  was  hideously  uncomely,  besides 
being  a  pagan,  Judson  "refused  to  perfonn  the  ceremony." 
This  impediment,  says  Mr.  Gouger,  Dr.  Price  vanquished  by  "  a 
threat  of  a  peculiar  nature."  "  Brother  Judson,"  lie  replied,  to 
the  admonitions  of  the  latter,  "  the  law  of  America,  and  of 
nature,  provides  for  cases  where  a  minister  is  not  to  be  foiuiu  " 

While  in  prison.  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Judson  were  bed+'oilows, 
an  arrangement  said  to  be  consecrated  by  American  iisa^re. 
The  former  had  acquired  an  intolerable  habit  of  kickii.g  L  . 
Judson,  and  obstinately  defending  the  practi( s  as  v ''essary  to 
his  own  comfort ;  a  view  which  the  latter,  wcai  ieU  with  the 
long  prison  nights,  naturally  resented.  "  A  feud  arose,"  haya 
their  sympathizing  companion,  who  accepted  the  mibsionary 
pretensions  of  botli  with  perfect  seriousness,  "  between  these 
two  excellent  men,  which  liad  been  gradually  gaining  ground, 
and  broke  out  on  a  certain  midniglit  with  such  violence  and 
recrimination,  tliat  I  was  fain  to  come  between  the  parties  to 
preserve  the  peace."* 

Dr.  Judson  got  out  of  prison  and  went  to  India.  But 
wherever  he  v  ont,  his  history  was  the  same.  He  converted 
nobody,  in  Burmah,  in  India,  or  anywhere  else ;  and  in  spite  of 
good  but  impotent  desires,  only  confirmed  the  scoffing  pagans  in 
their  contempt  for  the  religion  which  he  taught.  He  was  con- 
spicuous among  those  well-meaning  but  unprofitable  agents,  who 
teach  before  they  have  learned,  wliose  life  ebbs  away  in  sterile 
emotion  and  disjointed  talk,  and  of  Avhom  Mr.  "Windsor  Earl 
observed  on  the  spot :  "Their  labors  are  rarely  heard  of,  except 
through  the  medium  of  missionary  publications,  irow^/t^ow^y'/w/i 

number  of  many  thousands.  Mr.  Gouger,  who  shrewdly  observes  tliat  the 
annexation  of  Pepu  by  England  will  prolinbly  strengthen  the  hands  of  Protect- 
ant niiKsionaries,  only  ventures  to  report,  ami  t  !iat  liom  hearsay,  that "  tl'.eir  pro- 
fi'Hsion  is  n  )t  rendered  grot^'sque  by  thi  admixtur '  ■.)t'  any  a  u^-  '"id  element  of 
Iiaganisin  1"  We  shall  see  to<t  many  ■;  >  r .  r."  i.  s  i :  ■  ae  course  oi'  this  work  of  the 
r(^al  niianingof  such  statements,  to  penmL  ub  to  accept  the  narrative  of  Mistress 
Wylie  witiiout  some  better  evidence  than  her  own  assertion.  Dr.  Latham  no- 
tici'.s  that  th<-  native  shamans  "  predict  a  deliverance  from  the  grinding  tyranny 
of  tlu'  .\  vr  ns,"  and  connect  their  hopes  with  the  advent  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican niissionaries.  The  latttT  will  no  doubt  profit  for  a  season  by  this  circiim- 
Btaiiee,  since  the  Karens  will  be  likely  to  regard  them  as  political  auxiliaries. 
Etkuotoiy  ofli.dia,  by  R.  O.  Latham,  M.D..  F.K.S.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  96  (1850). 

*  PuHoiial  Narrative  of  Two  Years'  Imprisonment  in  Burmah,hy  llcntj 
Ooug'ir.  ch.  xvi.,  p.  178 ;  ch,  xx.,  p.  227  (1800). 
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EnglandP*    It  is  of  such  men  that  another  Protestant  travel- 
ler, Mr.  Kennett  Mackenzie,  frankly  declares,  that  "  the  so- 
called  missionary  labors  in  Bnrrnah  cause  more  harm  in  a 
short  while"  than  all  other  influences  "  will  do  in  the  course 
of  years.''t      And  his  failure,  like  that  of  Schwartz,  is  the 
more  significant,  because,  as  all  his  biographers  admit,  he  con- 
ducted liis  operations  during  many  years  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, encountering  no  other  opposition  but  the  contemptuous 
indifference  which  he  knew  not  how  to  overcome.      "The 
people  of  Burmah,"  Sir  William  Sleeman  reported  to  Lord 
Dalnousie,  in  1852,  "  are  not  in  any  way  opposed  to  us  from 
IT      either  religious  or  political  feelings  ;":|:  while  another  British 
*^      official  candidly  relates  that  missionaries  of  a  different  order, 
having  the  gifts  and  the  vocation  of  apostles,  easily  win  the 
love  and  respect  of  the  very  people  with  whom  Judson  and 
his  companions  were  only  objects  of  derision.     "  It  is  a  pity," 
said  Major  Burney,  who  was  English  Kesident  at  the  Burmese 
court  at  the  very  time  of  Judson's  career,  "  that  some  account 
of  Father  d'Amato  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  civilized 
world.     He  lived  among  his  flock,  like  one  of  themselves,  and 
was  venerated  by  them  in  no  common  degree."§ 

Mr.  Gouger  also  notices  Father  Ignatius  Brito,  a  native 
Burmese  Catholic  priest,  who  was  in  prison  with  Price  and 
Judson,  where  he  spent  his  nights  in  singing  "  Latin  songs  set 
to  plaintive  music,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  good  taste 
and  with  good  voice,"  and  when  released,  "  became  a  useful  and 
respected  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  those  remote  regions."! 

We  fail  thus  far  to  detect  in  Dr.  Judson  the  apostolic  char- 
acter which  the  Protestant  reviewer  claims  1  r  him,  but  he  was 
distinguished  in  another  way,  which  perhaps  inspired  the  admi- 
ration of^a  critic  who  deprecates  "  Catuolic  asceticism"  as  a  mere 
"exotic,"  which  Protestants  can  do  very  well  without.^  Mr. 
Mullens,  who  has  been  already  quoted,  notices  with  cordial 
approval,  that  Protestant  missionaries  "  do  not  become  hvpo- 
cliondriac  by  living  alone;"  and  Judson  guarded  himself  so 
eft'ectnally  against  the  depressing  influences  of  solitude,  that  he 
contracted  three  matrimonial  alliances  during  his  missionary 
career,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  having  his  memoirs 
composed,  not  like  Morrison,  by  a  second,  but  by  a  third  wife. 
The  various  marriages  of  Dr.  Judson,  and  the  terms  in  which 


*  The  Eastern  Seas,  ch.  xii.,  p.  398. 

liurmah  and  the  liurmesc,  pref.  (1858). 

Journey  through  the  Kingdom  of  Oude,  vol,  ii.,  p.  867  (1858). 
'  Aitiatie  Journal,  New  Series,  vol.  x.,  p.  274. 

Cli.  xxiii.,  p.  256. 
^[  f^tiitrdwy  Renew,  January,  1859. 
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they  are  narrated  by  his  biograplicrs,  deserve  attention,  because 
they  assist  us  to  appreciate  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Protest- 
ant missionaries. 

Of  Dr.  Judson's  first  wife,  who  died  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  we  are  told  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  "  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  characterize  her  as  the  woman  of  the  century." 
The  eminence  of  her  ^ifts  did  not,  however,  exempt  her  from 
bodily  frailties,  and  this  lady  died.  Dr.  Worcester,  constrained 
to  "  abandon  details  altogether,"  and  having  nothing  to  relate 
about  converts  among  the  heathen  or  martyrs  among  their 
teachers,  falls  back  upon  the  first  Mrs.  Judson,  and  endeavors 
to  do  justice  to  her  merits.  Having  exhausted  this  topic,  he 
returns  to  his  hero,  and  goes  on  thus :  "  Mr.  Judson  ceased  to 
tread  the  path  of  life  alone,  and  a  new  character  appears  in 
our  narrative."  This  was  the  second  Mrs.  Judson.  iShe  also, 
as  we  might  have  anticipated,  was  "  the  most  finished  and 
faultless  specimen  of  an  American  woman."  She  had  been 
previously  married  to  the  liev.  Mr.  Boardman,  "  a  tall,  manly, 
earnest  young  Christian,"  who  died  in  Burmah,  and  whose 
final  scene  was  so  striking,  that  "  the  deaths  of  Wolfe,  of  Chat- 
ham, and  of  the  younger  Adams" — we  have  no  assistance  in  de- 
termining who  the  latter  gentleman  was — "  have  been  not  un- 
fittingly compared  with  his."  It  was  natural  that  Mrs.  Board- 
man  should  lament  so  great  a  loss,  aud  Dr.  Worcester  records 
that  "her  sorrow  was  deep  and  intense,  but  she  was  sustained 
by  Divine  consolation" — that  is,  she  married  Dr.  Judson,  to 
whom  she  bore  eight  children.  Wl'en  he  quitted  the  East, 
she  sailed  with  him  for  Aiijcrica,  but  died  on  the  passage,  at 
St.  Helena,  and  Judson,  who  was  present  at  her  death, "  traced 
her  upward  flight." 

The  missionary  landed  alone  at  lioston,  in  1846,  and  his 
arrival  "produced  everywhere  a  thrill  of  emotion,  and  the 
strongest  desire  to  look  upon  the  man  who  had  suffered  and 
achieved  so  much  for  the  cause  of  Christ."  He  had  suffered 
tlic  loss  of  two  wives,  but  wliat  he  had  achieved,  in  any  cause 
whatever.  Dr.  Worcester  does  not  exi)lain.  He  adds,  however, 
that  Judson  withdrew  himself  from  the  unwelcome  ovations 
which  greeted  him  in  Massachusetts.  J'ublic  manifestations 
were  distasteful  to  a  man  "  whoso  heart  was  bleeding  under  be- 
reavement ;"  and  who  knew,  moreover,  a  better  source  of  conso- 
lation than  any  which  thev  could  oiler  liim.  And  so,  eight 
months  after  Lis  arrival  in  Boston,  he  once  more  led  to  the  hy- 
meneal altar  "a gifted  spirit,"  Miss  Kmily  (Jhubbuck, "  who  left 
the  companionship  of  early  friends  and  the  pleasing  paths  uf 
literature,  to  become  the  successor  of  illustrious  women,  in  the 
sympathies  of  his  home,  and  the  labors  of  missionary  life." 
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This  lady,  "  Mrs.  Chubbuck  Judson,"  as  she  is  styled  in  the 
biography  to  distinguish  her  from  "  Mrs.  Boardman  Judson,'* 
survived  her  husband,  and  the  story,  which  is  more  fertile  in 
connubial  than  in  missionary  adventure,  fitly  terminates  with 
these  words  :  "  She  lives,  to  illustrate  the  graces  of  intellectual 
and  Christian  culture,  and  the  undying  strength  of  conjugal 
and  maternal  devotion."* 


THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  BISHOPS. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  individually  the  various 
gentlemen  who,  during  the  present  century,  have  represented 
the  manifold  sects  of  Protestantism  in  India,  and  whose  claim 
to  the  character  of  apostolic  missionaries  was  not  less  substantial 
than  that  of  Judson  and  Bu'^hanan.  Some  of  them  will  traverse, 
from  time  to  time,  the  scene  which  we  have  still  to  unroll ;  but 
it  is  now  time  to  consider,  in  a  separate  form,  the  special  opera- 
tions of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Hindostan,  when  she  at  length 
assumed,  in  1814,  a  distinct  organization,  and  resolved  to  pre- 
sent herself  in  more  imposing  guise  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Hindoos.  Up  to  that  date  she  had  salaried  chiefly  Danes  and 
Germans,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  because  no  others  would 
accept  her  commission.  But  if  the  Church  of  England,  accus- 
tomed to  such  alliances,  intrusted  lier  honor  to  men  who 
brought  fresh  ignominy  on  a  name  already  somewhat  tarnished 
even  among  the  oriental  sects,  she  could  still  plead,  in  arrest  of 
condemnation,  that  their  irregularitiep  had  not  hitherto  been 
controlled  by  adequate  ecclesiastical  authority.  When  she  could 
find  time  to  dispatch  one  of  her  "  bishops"  to  India,  the  world 
would  witness  a  very  different  exhibition  of  her  real  character. 
There  were  some  little  difficulties  to  be  removed, — the  acqui- 
escence of  the  government  to  be  solicited, — the  salary  to  be 
determined  and  secured, — and  then  a  new  era  would  dawn  for 
India.  So  at  last  she  chose  her  bishop,  and  the  object  of  her 
choice  was  Dr.  Thomas  Middleton. 

It  was  apparently  high  time  to  try  this  final  remedy.  "  From 
the  want  of  superintendence,"  said  Lord  Valentia,  just  before 
Middleton  arrived,  "it  is  painful  to  observe  that  the  characters 
of  too  many  of  the  clergy  are  by  no  means  creditable  to  the 
doctrines  they  profess,  which,  together  with  the  unedifying  con- 
tests that  prevail  among  them  even  in  the  pulpit,  tend  to  lower 
the  religion,  and  its  followers,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  every 

*  Biographical  Sketches,  &c.,  pp.  99-111. 
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description."*  As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  Lord  Valentia  rec- 
ommended the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  because  the  "natives 
of  India  are  greatly  swayed  by  external  appearances."  Let  us 
inquire,  tlien,  what  effect  was  produced  upon  them  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Dr.  Middleton. 

Mr.  Kaye,  who  is  always  at  hand  when  the  distinctive  attri- 
butes of  some  Protestant  dienitary  are  to  be  ruthlessly  exposed, 
tells  us  that  Middleton,  while  yet  in  England,  "had  obtained 
the  livings  of  Tansor  and  By thams,  a  prebendal  stall  at  Lincoln, 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon,  the  Rectory  of  Puttenham  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  the  great  parish  of  St.  Pancras  in  London." 
And  lest  this  impressive  catalogue  should  be  insufficient  to 
determine  Middleton's  real  character,  he  adds,  that  "  he  was  a 
cold  and  stately  formalist,  had  a  decided  taste  for  military  salutes, 
and  struggled  manfully  for  social  precedence."!  Notwith- 
standing tliese  dispositions,  the  Church  of  England  sent  him  to 
India,  and  Mr.  Le  Bas  has  written  his  life.  To  his  pages  we 
must  refer  for  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  and  od'  their 
influence  upon  religion  in  Ilindostan. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Le  Bas  that  Middleton  had  stipulated  for 
a  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  two  thousand 
pounds  for  each  of  his  Archdeacons,  ten  thousand  rupees 
additional  for  himself  whenever  he  went  to  Madras,  ten 
thousand  when  he  visited  Bombay,  "  besides  the  use  of  a  ship." 
But  he  had  held  too  many  benefices  at  homo  to  accept  this  as 
an  adequate  compensation  for  their  loss.  His  own  letters  show 
how  he  resented  the  wrong.  "  As  to  my  salary,"  he  says,  and 
he  said  it  very  often,  "the  chief-justice  has  four  thousand 
pounds  more  and  the  puisnes  two  thousand  pounds,  allmving 
for  a  different  mode  of  payment,  though  their  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  Bengal,  and  mine  extends  over  India."|  The  greater 
opulence  of  "  the  puisnes"  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cial indignity,  and  his  biographer  avows  his  own  disapproval  of 
the  incongurous  arrangement.  "  He  indicated  dissatisfaction," 
hays  Mr.  Le  Bas,  "  at  the  scantiness  of  his  salary  ;"  but  the 
insensible  government  slighted  his  reiterated  complaint  and 
coldly  abandoned  him  to  his  poverty.  They  seem  to  have 
thouglit  that  as  he  received  altogether  more  than  ten  times 
the  salary  of  an  Archbishop  in  France,  he  might  contrive  to 
live  upon  it. 

But  the  slcnderness  of  his  income  was  not  the  only  source 
of  his  dissatisfaction.  He  considered  that  an  official  whose 
"jurisdiction  extended  over  India," — though  India  remained 

*  Travels,  vol.  i.,  cli.  v.,  i),  i09. 

f  Chnxtiiinity  in  India,  cl\.  viil,  pp.  880,  301. 

i  Life  of  Bishop  MidiiUton.hy  Hm  Uov.C.VVebb  Le  Baa,  vol,  i.,ch.  vl.,p.  177. 
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perfectly  unconscious  of  the  fact, — should  receive  a  due  amount 
of  public  homage.  Even  this  reasonable  expectation  was 
mortified.  "  As  to  my  reception  on  landing,"  he  says,  with 
evident  emotion,  "  it  was  any  thing  but  what  it  ought  to  have 
been." 

In  this  generous  and  apostolic  temper  he  commenced  his 
episcopal  labors.     That  they  ever  extended  beyond  the  ranks 
0?  those  who  were  called  his  clergy,  though  most  of  them  pro- 
fessed "  another  gospel"  than  his,  is  not  pretended  ;  but  at  all 
events  his  position  afibrded  him  oppoitunities  for  excursions 
into  various  provinces  of  India,  and  the  facts  which  they 
brought  under  his  notice  must  have  tried  him  almost  as  severely 
as  the  insufficiency  of  his  income,  and  the  unexpected  coldness 
of  his  reception.    The  only  signs  of  life  and  progress  which 
ever  met  his  eye  were  exhibited  by  the  Catholic  missions,  while 
those  wliich  were  conducted   by   Protestants  were   already 
hastening  to  decay.     Thus,   at  Cuddalore,  he  received   "a 
melancholy  representation  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  mission ;" 
while  of  the  once  vaunted  establishment  of  Tranquebar,  upon 
which  so  much  money  had  been  lavished,  we  are  told,  "  the 
mission  of  Tranquebar  was  a  source  of  perpetual  agitation  and 
distress  to  him.     It  was  hastening  to  decay,  and  apparently  to 
utter  extinction."*    And  not  only  was  this  the  unpleasant 
spectacle  which  met  him  everywhere,  but  even  the  English  dis- 
played a  culpable  indiflference  to  the  claims  of  his  "jurisdiction." 
"Ihe  Baptists,"  he  says,  with  grave  irony,  "seem  to  have 
abandoned  all  conversion  hut  that  of  Eurqpcans ,   but  they 
boast  of  their  success  among  his  Majesty's  European  troops," — 
which  he  appears  to  have  thought  was  not  exactly  their  pro- 
fessed object  ill  going  to  India.     On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  opportunities  of  noticing  that  "  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  done  wonders  in  the  East." 

Among  the  various  journeys  of  Dr.  Middleton  in  India,  the 
first  receives  the  special  attention  of  his  biographer,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  which  calls  for  ours.  It  appears  that  he 
rarely  consented  to  resign  the  society  of  Mrs.  Middleton ;  and 
he  records  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  wind  was 
inconveniently  high,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  his  Dastoral  voyage,  "While  I  was  endeavoring  to 
comfort  Mrs.  Middleton,  our  little  dog  jumped  upon  her  lap,  as 
if  fully  impressed  witii  tlie  terror  of  the  scene.*'  Perhaps  some 
of  his  readers  may  have  thought  that  terror  was  not  exactly 
the  feature  which  predominated  in  the  scene;  and  that  the 
spectacle  of  a  "  bishop"  comforting  his  wife  in  a  gale  of  wind, 

•  Ch.  xvi.,  p.  481. 
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with  Bucli  assistance,  might  justify  other  emotions.  But  Mr. 
Le  Bas  would  reprove  this  levity,  for  he  considers  "  the  progress 
of  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  India  a  subject  of  high  and 
solemn  interest."*  Even  his  enthusiasm,  however,  will  allow 
that  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  Acts  of  the  ApostLs,  and 
the  annals  of  Catholic  missionaries,  may  reasonably  contemplate 
Dr.  Middleton's  journey  with  less  awe  than  himself;  and 
perhaps  even  be  pardoned  if  they  see  in  it  nothing  more 
impressive  than  the  harmless  excursion  of  a  highlj'  respectable 
gentleman,  accustomed  to  "struggle  for  social  precedence," 
who  deemed  himself  underpaid  with  five  thousand  a  year  and 
perquisites,  and  who  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went  a  wife, 
a  "little  dog,"  and  whatever  appendages  such  companions 
demand.f 

If  it  be  true,  as  Lord  Valentia  intimates,  that  "  Hindoos  are 
much  swayed  by  external  appearances,"  we  may  easily  estimate 
the  impression  which  Dr.  Middleton  and  liis  associates  must 
have  produced  upon  them.  "Brahminism,"  says  the  censo- 
rious Mr.  Kaye,  "  stood  not  aghast  at  the  sight  of  the  lawn 
sleeves  of  the  bishop."^  What  its  disciples,  who  are  some- 
what exacting  in  their  notions  of  what  is  becoming  in  teachers 
of  religion,  thought  of  his  manner  of  life,  is  nowhere  recorded ; 
though  we  may  perhaps  infer  their  secret  judgment  from  tiie 
remarks  of  their  princes  to  Ileber,  to  whom  tliey  continually 
oftered  shawls  and  veils,  with  the  courteous  explanation,  "  that 
they  would  probably  be  useful  in  his  Zenana." 

Ihe  first  "  bishop"  whom  Jlngland  sent  to  India  does  not, 
then,  appear  to  have  produced  all  the  results  expected  from 
him.  "  We  do  not  know,"  snys  an  historian,  alluding  to  his 
labors,  "that  the  diffusion  of  our  religion  among  Hindus, 
Mahometans,  or  Parsees,  has  been  very  materially  accelerated."§ 
Nor  need  this  surprise  us,  when  we  find  that  he  utterly 
failed  even  to  remedy  the  confusion  and  disorder  among  his 
co-religionists.  "  All  the  Protestants,"  he  tells  us  himself, 
'•  Wcsluyans,  Baptists,  and  American  Puritans,  act  together  with 
tolerable  cordiality,  and  the  clergy  countenance  them,  so  far 
as  they  can,  without  making  improper  concessions.  In  this 
manner  the  work  is  going  on,  and  otherwise  it  would  not  go 
on  at  all."||  "  One  of  the  early  sources  of  disquietude  to  the 
first  Anglican  prelate  in  India,"  we  are  told  by  General  Parlby, 

*  Ch.  vJ.,  p.  200. 

f  "  Ed  6  un  tal  uomo  cho  dcve  predlcare  il  Mlstero  della  Croco  o  lo  vcrtto  del 
VanfeloY  Quale  deriBlonis!  qualo  iii)|K)8tura  I  quale  foUiol"  Ventura,  Iai 
Jt'Utze  ddla  Fede,  tome  ii.,  n.  U7. 

I  AdininUtration  of  the  K  I.  Gmipany,  p.  B40. 

ji  Uiidoru  of  Jiritvih  India,  by  Charles  Maclurlane,  ch.  xxx.,  p.  875  (1857). 

I  Life,cii.x\\..  p.  1147. 
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arose  out  of  a  demand  by  the  Presbyterians  "for  the  alternate 
use  of  the  cathedral  in  Calcutta."*  The  last  of  them,  Dr.  Cot- 
ton, appears  to  have  given  the  Presbyterians  even  more  than 
they  asked  for.  "  In  India,"  an  Anglican  society  was  lately 
informed  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  "  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has 
ordered  his  chaplains  to  allow  the  Presbyterian  chaplains  to  go 
shares  in  their  chapels."f  Such  has  been  the  progress  since 
Dr.  Middleton's  time. 

It  is  true  he  deplored  "  the  discordant  tenets  of  the  mission- 
aries," and  apparently  not  without  reason.     "  Next  to  the  sus- 
picion that  the  Europeans  are  generally  destitute  of  all  real 
religion,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the  grand  impediment  the 
Gospel  has  to  contend  with  among  idolaters  arises  from  the 
multiplicity  of  shapes  under  which  our  visible  religion  presents 
itself  to  their  notice.    Their  observation  uniformly  is,  that  they 
should  think  much  better  of  Christianity,  if  there  were  not 
quite  so  many  different  kinds  of  ?7.":{:     Dr.  Middleton  and  his 
successors  were  not  able  to  afford  the  heathen  much  assistance 
in  this  difficulty,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  conflicting 
sects  whose  existence  provoked  their  comments,  and  perhaps 
justified  their  contempt  for  the  "visible   religion"  of  their 
masters.     "  Romanism  is  ow6,"  says  a  writer  whom  we  shall 
have  to  notice  hereafter;  "Mohamedism  is  one;  and  Pagan- 
ism is  one ;  but  we  are  not  one.     And  until  we  become  one, 
the  world  will  never  be  convinced  "§    The  prospects  of  the 
heathen  world  are,  then,  somewhat  gloomy,  as  there  is  not  yet 
much  sign  of  Protestantism  converging  to  unity ;   and  we 
shall  find  I'eason  in  the  course  uf  these  pages  for  believing,  that 
the  manifold  sects  which  it  has  generated  are  chiefly  occupied, 
iu  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  muking  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  *    oossible.     Failing  in  all  other  aims,  they  are  only 
too  succco  lul  in  this.|     "  A  large  portion  of  the  sterility  of  our 
missions,"  says  Dr.  Grant,  "  may  be  attributed  to  that  discord 
which  Christianity" — he  means  Protestantism — "exhibits  in 
the  very  sight  of  the  unbeliever."     And  he  repeats  the  barren 
confession  again  and  again.     "  Must  there  not  arise,"  he  asks, 
''  a  strong  presumption  in  the  mind  of  an  unbeliever  against 
the  Divine  origin  of  that  doctrine,  or  system,  which  cannot  be 

*  The  Edablishmeiit  oftfie  Anglican,  Church  in  India,  p  17, 

+  Quotod  in  Tfie  Timen,  June  «,  1861. 

\Life,  ch.  v..  p.  132. 

^  Uoed's  Vuit  to  the  American  Chxirches,  vol.  li.,  p.  298. 

I  Two  centurlisB  ago,  a  woU-known  Protoatant  writer,  in  a  formal  trnatise  on 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  wiiile  ndniitting  that  the  "  disputationes  et  rix» 
inter  dlirlBtiiuioH"  were  one  of  tlio  fatal  fruita  of  the  so-called  lieformation,  add- 
I'd,  "  undo  Christiani  feri>  prius  deveniunt  UentileB,  quani  Gentiles  ChrlHtiani." 
J.  Hoornbeek,  De  Contevmone  Indorum  d  Qcntilium,  lib.  i.,  cap.  i.,  p.  3  (1009) 
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clearly  ascertained,  or  on  which  its  upholders  cannot  nnite  ?" 
He  quotes  also  the  observation  of  a  gentleman  familiar  with 
Indian  missions,  who  told  him :  "  I  question  whether  any  but 
those  who  have  come  into  contact  with  it  as  missionaries  can 
realize  its  evil  in  a  missionary  form  to  the  heathen."* 

Dr.  Grant  appears  to  forget  that  every  one  of  these  sects  had 
been  bred  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  it  was  she 
who  created  and  then  sent  them  to  India.  Her  clergy  also,  as 
we  shall  see  presently  iu  the  case  of  Anglican  bishops  of  Cal- 
cutta, are  often  the  first  to  justify  by  their  practice  the  very 
dissensions  which  officially  they  are  supposed  to  condemn. 
Even  in  explaining  to  the  educated  heathen  a  phenomenon 
which  he  is  sufficiently  acute  to  notice  and  appreciate,  they  use 
such  language  as  the  following  :  "  I  will  not  conceal,"  says  Dr. 
Rowland  Williams,  in  a  book  intended  to  assist  the  Hindoo  in 
approaching  to  Christianity,  "  nor  need  you  wonder,  that  with 
a  general  agreement  among  Christians  as  to  the  essentials  of 
their  faith,  there  are  points  as  to  some  of  its  aspects  variously 
disputed"! — and  it  is  hoped  by  such  admissions  to  conceal  from 
the  subtle  pagan  the  real  character  of  Protestantism  ! 

Dr.  Williams  cannot  but  know  that  that  form  of  religious 
opinion  has  been  before  the  heathen  for  half  a  century,  and  that 
he  has  already  judged  it,  as  we  shall  see  again  ana  again  in 
future  chapters  of  tliis  work.  In  India,  Protestantism  has  dis- 
played life  and  energy  only  in  the  ceaseless  conflicts  of  its 
various  sects.  As  far  back  as  1813,  Mr.  Marsh  declared  before 
the  House  of  Commons :  "  Provided  India  is  supplied  with  a 
plentiful  assortment  of  sects — Cal  vinists.  Unitarians,  Methodists, 
Moravians,  &c. — no  one  seems  to  feel  the  least  solicitude 
whether  the  Christianity  that  is  to  be  taught  there  be  the 
genuine  language  of  its  Author,  or  the  dream  of  mysticism  and 
folly.":}:  "  It'  they  were  to  succeed,"  said  Major  Scott  Waring, 
who  saw  them  multiplying  on  every  side,  "  we  should  have  as 
many  different  sects  as  there  are  castes  among  the  Hindoos.''^ 
Fortunately  they  have  failed ;  but  far  from  diminishing  in 
numbers,  we  find  a  celebrated  writer  still  noticing,  in  1858, 
"  the  itinerant  expounders  of  the  faith,  who,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  Asiatics,  present  themselves  in  the  nio-st 
various  forms  as  the  ministers  of  many  dilFerent  churches,  yet 
all  claiming  to  be  of  one  religion  !''||  And  in  1859,  Mr.  Kussell 
once  more  deplores,  that  "  the  diti'erences  between  Christian 


*  Bampton  Lectureit.  app.,  p.  316. 

JChriHtidiiity  and  Hindomam,  by  Rowland  Williams,  B.D. ;  p.  507  (1856). 
Speech  ofC/iaiten  Murtih,  Enq.,  MP.,  July  1,  1813. 
§  (Jbikifmtioiiti,  &c.,  p.  45. 
I  The  I'imcH,  aiHt  October,  1858. 
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miasionaries  do  not  present  a  very  encouraging  front  to  the 
Hindoo  or  Mussulman  would-be  neophyte;"  while  another 
writer,  who  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  India, 
declares  that  "  the  rancor  and  bitterness"  displayed  by  the 
various  Protestant  sects  towards  each  other  "  surpassed  the  fa- 
naticism of  the  Mussulmans  at  Hyderabad,  and  the  violence  of 
the  Brahmins  at  Poonah."*  We  shall  see  the  same  melancholy 
spectacle  exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  everywhere 
with  such  disastrous  results,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  emissaries  whom  Protestantism  has  dispatched  to  every 
land  are  only  employed  in  increasing  the  perplexity,  and  rivet- 
ing the  bonds,  of  the  pagan,  by  convincing  him  of  the  earthly 
origin  of  all  religions  save  his  own. 

Bnt  to  return  to  Dr.  Middleton.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  in 
connection  with  him  which  need  excite  our  surprise,  is  the  fact, 
which  will  always  remain  unexplained,  that  any  one  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  write  his  life.  The  solitary  inci- 
dent which  Mr.  Le  Bus  is  able  to  record  in  two  large  volumes, 
is  his  establishment  of  a  "  college,"  which,  he  must  have  known, 
has  proved  a  total  failure  ;  and  to  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
learn,  the  Hindoos  refuse  to  send  their  children,  because  its 
scholars  invariably  become  atheists.  Middleton  proposed,  as  a 
bait  to  reluctant  missionaries  and  professors,  enormous  salaries, 
which  excited  even  in  India  such  comments  as  the  following  : 
"The  bishop's  plan  is  a  piece  of  worldly  mechanism,  construct- 
ed to  attract  qualified  performers  by  a  direct  appeal  to  those 
feelings  which  regulate  the  choice  of  professions  by  the  calcu- 
lations of  interest."!  Tlio  professors,  it  appears,  were  easily 
found,  but  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  assures  us,  in  1839,  that 
"there  have  as  yet  never  been  more  than  ten  or  twelve  students 
at  a  time.  The  salary  of  the  principal  is  one  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  and  of  the  second  teacher  seven  hundred  pounds."^ 
And  in  1857,  exactly  forty  years  after  its  foundation,  M.  de 
Valbezen  noticed  on  the  spot  that "  the  bishop's  college  is  almost 
entirely  abandoned  ;"§  altliough,  as  Count  de  Warren  observed, 
when  he  visited  it  in  IS-tS,  "  it  admits  Christian  children,  wheth- 
er European  or  native." | 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  Middleton  to  his  successors.  What- 
ever the  later  Anglican  bishops  in  India  may  prove,  they  can 
hardly  present  fewer  claims  to  our  esteem  than  the  first  of  their 
number.    Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  when  his  wife's 
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f  AsiatiG  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  ^31). 

I  Travels  in  8.  Eastern  Asia,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i,,  p.  17. 

K  Les  Anglais  ct  I'lnde,  par  E.  do  Valbezen,  ch.  iii.,  p.  162. 
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health  became  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  him,  Mr.  Le  Bas  relates, 
that  "  liis  terrors  were  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
loss  of  Mrs.  Middleton  would  consign  him  tc  a  static  of  tlie  most 
hopeless  and  appalling  desertion.  Without  her,  the  world  was, 
to  his  imagination,  a  scene  of  such  dreariness  and  bereavetnent, 
that  his  heart  sunk  at  the  very  thoughts  of  it."*  We  can  only 
suppose  that  he  wished  to  show,  by  these  ignoble  words,  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  ask  for  apostolic  gifts  in  an  Anglican  prelate. 
The  indiscretion  of  biographers  is  proverbial ;  but  when  Mr.  Le 
Bas  takes  so  much  pains  to  reveal  Middleton's  real  character, 
why  does  he  still  insist  upon  the  world  accepting  him  as  a  saint 
and  a  hero  ? 

Of  those  who  in  succession  filled  the  place  which  Middleton 
had  now  vacated,  only  one  has  left  a  name  to  posterity.  We 
would  speak  with  all  tenderness  of  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished Heber;  and  if  we  might  view  him  simply  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  poet,  and  a  scholar,  would  willingly  add  our  wreath  to 
the  laurel  crown  which  popular  sympathy  has  awarded  him. 
But  we  have  to  estimate  him,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  missionary, 
and  may  not  concede  to  purely  natural  gifts  the  homage  which 
is  due  only  to  such  as  are  stipernatuial. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Ileber, — whose  poetical  tem- 
per wa,s  inflamed  in  early  life  with  tales  of  oriental  romance, 
and  to  whose  imagination  India  was  a  land  "rich  with  barbaric 
gold," — was  singularly  deticient  even  in  such  spirituality  a3  his 
form  of  religion  encourages.  In  the  three  ample  volumes  which 
disclose  the  secret  thoughts  of  his  heart,  and  record  the  daily 
communings  of  his  soiu,  there  is  hardly  so  much  as  a  solitary 
exhibition  of  devout  and  Christian  feeling.  He  writes  always 
as  a  refined  s^nd  speculative  tourist,  never  as  a  missionary,  nor 
as  one  to  whom  the  contemplation  of  Divine  truths  was  famil- 
iar. "  His  published  Travels  in  India,"  says  a  Protectant 
writer,  "  contain  little  or  nothing  to  indicate  piety  ;"f  and  in 
this  remark  there  is  no  undue  severity.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  volumes  in  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  trace  of  the  nauseoun  phraseology  which  is  usually  the 
staple  of  such  compositioi.s.  You  will  find  nothing  in  lleber 
about  "  calls"  which  he  never  received,  and  "  conversions" 
which  never  took  place.  Perhaps  there  are  only  two  men  in 
the  whole  army  of  Protestant  missionaries, — Ilebcr  and  Living- 
stone,— whose  pages  are  unsullied  by  the  dismal  nii'gon  of  cant, 
and  whose  manly  natures  disdained  to  sacrilice  to  the  cuniic 
divinities  of  methodism,  the  Pan  and  Silenus  of  the  conven- 
ticle. 

*  J^ife,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  300. 

f  Howard  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  77. 
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Hober  HCfimf*,  like  Middleton,  to  have  r\^*  only  exerted  no 
iiiflucrict!  wliHt(!V(!r  upon  the  heathen  world  side  his  commu- 
nion, hut  t<»  hiivo  contended  in  vain  with  the  disordei-s  which 
prevailed  within  it.  "Instances  of  actual  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity," ho  Bfiys,  "  are  as  yet  very  uncommon  ;"  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressew  it  a  little  later,  "  few  indeed  in  number,  but  enough  to 
show  that  tlic  thing  is  not  impossible."*  "The  Koman  Catho- 
lics," he  cofif(ig»eH,  "  are  considerably  more  numerous ;"  and 
then,  under  the  tyranny  of  prejudices  from  which  even  his  emi- 
nent <jualitie»  did  not  exempt  him,  he  tries  to  defame  their 
character.  Bouietimes  this  petty  and  ungenerous  temper  was 
rebuked  even  by  men  of  his  own  religion,  and  one  example  de- 
Berves  rnenti(»n.  lleber  had  stooped  to  sneer  at  a  Catholic  mis- 
sionary, venerated  even  by  Protestants  as  the  very  "  type  of  a 
Christian  niini»tcr,"  and  drew  upon  himself  this  rebuke : 
"  JJieliop  Ilubor  Hoenis  scarcely  to  have  done  justice  to  this 
excellent  man,  in  ascribing  his  popularity  to  the  smoothness 
of  his  numner.  and  his  tact  in  administering  to  the  self-love  of 
his  asBociatuH.  f 

Of  hiti  own  position  among  the  rival  sects  which,  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  heathen,  were  waging  perpetual  war  with  each 
other,  he  often  Bpeaks  bitterly.  "  Our  chief  hindrances,"  he 
says,  "  are  Momo  of  those  who  are  professedly  engaged  in  the 
same  work  with  ourselves,  the  Dissenters.  These  are  indeed 
very  civil,  and  affect  to  rejoice  at  our  success  ;  but  they,  some 
how  or  other,  cannot  help  interfering,  and  setting  up  rival 
schools  elosoto  oura;  and  they  apparently  find  it  easier  to  draw 
off  our  pupih  than  to  look  out  for  fresh  and  more  distant  fields 
of  exertion  and  enterprise. "| 

Yet  JfeberV  own  clergy  seem  to  have  instructed  their  rivals 
in  the  very  arts  which  he  reproved.  The  twentieth  report  of  the 
"Calcutta  Auxiliary  Jiaptist  Missionary  Society"  complains, 
with  apparen'  reason,  that  when  they  "  dismissed  a  native 
preacher  for  gross  iinuiorality,  the  missionaries  of  the  Propaga- 
tion Soci(!ty  received  him  into  the  Church  of  England ;''§  and 
in  our  own  <lay,  a  Presbyterian  writer  reproaches  "the  frequent 
laxity  of  Home  of  the  Ciiureh  of  England  missions,"  on  the  same 
ground,  that  tluiy  eagerly  receive  converts  dismissed  from  other 
Bt'cts  oil  account  of  their  irregularities.!  The  inconvenience, 
howevi'r,  of  the  continual  migi-ation  of  "converts"  from  one  sect 
to  another  appears  at  last  to  have  instigated  one  Anglo-Indian 

*  llnlx^r'H  Tndidn  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  xxviii.,  p.  203  (1843). 

?♦  Atrliitii'  Jouriint,  vol.  xv.,  p.  150. 
I  Vol,  11,,  OonrKjwndmce,  j)  189. 
Anintii'  Jt/iirniil,  Vdl.  xxxvi.,  p.  8. 
Mu<k()ii/1(>,  fiiw  Years  in  India,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  145. 
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prelate  to  "  discourage  all  attempts  at  prosely  tism  from  any  other 
Protestant  Church."* 

The  Lutheran  clergy  appear  to  have  given  Heber  a  world  of 
trouble,  from  which  he  could  not  well  escape  as  long  as  they 
were  actually  employed,  as  they  are  to  this  day,  as  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  the  capital  itself  he  must  have 
witnessed  strange  sights;  for  even  "the  Mission  Church  at  Cal- 
cutta was  then  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ringeltaube,  a  clergy- 
man of  ihe  Lutheran  Church,  who  had  been  sent  to  India  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge !"t  Heber  had,  therefore,  no  power  to  correct,  nor  even 
any  right  to  rebuke  them;  and  though  he  professed  to  be  indig- 
nant with  some  of  the  English  clergy  for  openly  communicating 
with  heretics,  he  actually  allowed,  when  reproached  by  a  Luther- 
an minister,  that  be  was  perfectly  ready  to  imitate  them.  "  Were 
I  to  leturn  to  Germany,"  he  wrote  apologetically  to  the  Rev. 
Deocar  Schmidt,  "I  would  again,  as  befoiv,  humbly  and  thank- 
fully avail  myself  of  the  preaching  and  eacramental  ordinances 
of  the  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church. "|  He  seems,  therefore,  to 
have  anticipated  that  remarkable  theory,  more  fully  developed 
in  our  own  day,  which  makes  Church  communion  a  question  of 
geography,  and  condemns  in  one  pi-ovince  as  an  act  of  schism 
what  in  the  next  it  approves  as  Christian  and  Catholic.  It  was 
intolerable  for  Lutherans  to  oppose  Anglicanism  at  Calcutta, 
but  it  would  have  been  equal'y  criminal  in  Anglicans  to  oppose 
Lutheranism  at  Berlin.  We  .'..n  hardly  be  surprised  if  in  their 
conflict  with  the  ProtestOwUt  bishops  of  India  the  Lutherans 
always  triumphed. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  English  religion  failed,  as  complete- 
ly under  Heber  as  it  did  under  Middleton,  either  to  attract  the 
heathen  without,  or  to  quiet  the  divisions  within  its  fold.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  something  if  the  Protestant  bishops 
had  been  able  at  least  to  inspire  their  own  clergy  with  more 
generous  feelings  than  they  had  been  wont  to  display  before  their 
ejtiscopal  rulers  arrived.  Even  this  they  failed  to  eft'ect.  Long 
after  both  Heber  and  Middleton  had  left  this  world,  and  bid  an 
eternal  farewell  to  its  brief  honors  and  emoluments,  the  un- 
scrupulous acquisitiveness  of  the  Anglican  clergy  was  a  jest  in 
Indian  Society,  so  that  even  the  gravest  and  most  religious 
statesmen  of  that  country  thought  it  a  fair  subject  of  remark. 
*'  Owen,  the  late  Chaplain  General,  died  last  year," — 1826, — 
says  Lord  Teignmouth, "  worth  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.     I  speak  positively  as  to  the  amount,  on  the  authority 

*  Aniatir  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  275  (1841). 

+  PcarKon's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  vol.  i.,  p.  147. 

;  Correspundeiice,  p.  249. 
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of  one  who  went  to  Doctors'  Commons  and  procured  a  copy  o 
his  will."*  And  this,  though  an  extreme,  was  not  a  80lit;i 
case.  "  It  would  seem,"  says  a  writer  who  has  already  given  uc* 
valuable  information,  "  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
Company's  chaplains  were  a  money-making  race  of  men.  There 
is  a  curious  entry  in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Kiernander,  the  old 
Danish  missionary,  running  in  these  words:  'The  Rev.  Mr. 
Blanshard  is  preparing  to  go  to  England  upon  an  American  ship 
in  about  a  fortnight,  worth  five  lakhs  of  rupees.  Mr.  Owen  two 
and  a  half  lakhs.  Mr.  Johnson  three  and  a  half  lakhs.'  An 
average  annual  saving,  if  Mr.  K.  is  to  be  trusted,  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds!  These  churchmen  must  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  something  more  lucrative  than  the  cure  of 
souls,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  What  it  was  may  readily  be 
conjectured."f  We  have  no  further  aid  in  determining  to  what 
kind  of  traffic  Mr.  Kayo's  conjecture  alludes,  but  may  perhaps 
assume  that  it  was  nothing  more  discreditable  than  the  puisuits 
coudemned  in  the  caustic  apothegm  of  Bernoulli :  "Tout  ce  qui 
va  dans  I'Inde,  militaire,  medecin,  missionaire,  est  marchand, 
ou  le  devlent  ^^''X  or  the  equally  emphatic  statement  of  Haafner, 
"  Personne  ne  part  pour  I'Inde  que  dans  I'intention  de  faire 
fortune."!  But  this  point,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  Prot- 
estant missionaries,  deserves  further  notice. 

"  For  some  years,"  observes  a  great  Indian  authority,  "  it  was 
a  common  practice  of  many  of  the  missionaries  in  India  to  talk 
of  the  hardships  of  their  situation,  the  sacrifices  they  had  made 
in  leaving  their  family,  friends,  and  native  land,  thus  creating 
very  erroneous  impressions  upon  people  in  England.  Now,  I 
believe,  for  the  most  part,  that  those  who  come  to  India  as  mis- 
sionaries are  far  better  off  in  means,  situation  of  life,  and  general 
comfort,  than  they  would  have  been  in  England."  After  other 
remarks,  in  which  he  openly  ridicules  their  pretended  "  devo- 
tion to  the  cause"  as  a  motive,  in  any  degree,  for  coming  to 
India,  and  observing  that  "  their  labor  is  infinitely  less  than  it 
would  have  been  in  England,"  he  continues  thus :  "The  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  too,  will  not,  I  think,  refuse  to  allow 
that  their  situation  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  improved  by 
their  appointment  to  India.  .  .  .  Those  of  the  lowest  origin 
usually  give  themselves  the  greatest  airs.  This  affectation  is, 
however,  on  the  wane ;  men  have  begun  to  find  out  that  no  ''■ 
one  believes  their  pretensions."! 

*  Life  of  Lord  Tdgnmouth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4G5. 
+  Knye's  Administration  of  the  E.  I.  C,  p.  630. 
;  Dencnption  de  I'Inde,  tome  iii.,  Supplt'sment,  p.  105. 
li  Voyages  dans  la  Peninsule  Oecidentale  de  llnde, par  M.  J. Haafner, tome i., 
p.  8. 
I  Notes  on  Indian  Affairs,  by  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Shore,  vol.  ii.,  p.  470. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  these  pretensions  should 
excite  derision  in  India,  wiiere  the  true  position  of  tiu;  so-called 
missionaries  is  perfectly  ap})reciuted.  They  are  not  igiuji-ant, 
for  example,  that  hesides  the  large  salaries  which  they  receive, 
the  "  Calcutta  Diocesan  Additional  Clergy  Society  rcipiire  the 
residents  of  the  station,"  i.e.,  the  English,  "to  j)ay  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  the  clergyman's  passage  and  outfit,  a!id  to 
deposit  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  oider  to  send  the 
clergyman  hack  to  England  in  the  event  of  failure  of  huulth. 
They  are  also  required  to  buihl  a  parsonage,  and  keep  it  in 
repair."*  Such  are  the  "  sacrifices "  to  which  the  Anglican 
clergy  are  suhject  in  India. 

JS'or  can  we  believe  that,  as  time  goes  on,  they  learn  to 
manifest  a  more  ai)ostoHc  character.  A  letter,  written  from 
Lidia  to  a  mother,  in  1858,  by  a  clergyman's  wife,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  writer  of  these  i)ages,  contains  the  following, 

among  similar  examples :  "  Dr. shirks  work  so  very  much, 

and  }>retends  weakness  so  much.  It  is  very  disgusting  to  see  a 
man  like  him,  the  picture  of  liealtli,  pretending  weakness  to 
shirk  work,  yet  able  to  amuse  liimself,  and  go  to  large  dinner- 
parties almost  every  night.  You  would  be  shocked  at  the 
style  of  clergy  out  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  remain  for 
the  pay,  and  put  aside  conscience  as  regards  work.  Jloney, 
morn  I/!  is  the  cry  here  wiih  almost  every  one."  .  This  lady 
adds :  "  Thank  God,  my  darling,"  meaning  her  husband,  "  Ib 
not  of  this  sort." 

The  progress  of  time,  as  wo  have  said,  does  not  appear  to 
correct  these  infirmities.  In  1851),  we  find  Dr.  Cotton,  the  Prot- 
estant Bishop  of  Calcutta,  consoling  his  clergy  under  the  dis- 
dainful reproaches  of  the  Calcutta  Ituvitw.,  whose  censures,  he 
observes,  "  were  circulated  as  a  tract,  in  which  the  missionaries 
are  identified  with  the  aristocratic  and  exclusive  En<jlisli, 
'riding  in  })roud  vehicles,  indulging  in  costly  and  refined  ob- 
servances, with  doors  besieged  by  pampered  menials.""  Such 
rebid<es.  Dr.  Cotton  assures  liis  colleagues,  are  clearly  unreason- 
able; and  that  he  might  furnish  tliem  with  a  peremptory 
refutation  of  all  such  peevish  criticisms,  he  suggests  to  them  a 
convenient  and  effective  rei)ly :  ''You  may  answer,"  he  says, 
"  tJiat  asceticism  is  no  part  of  the  Gospel  systcm,^''\ 

*  Coloiiitl  Church  Chronicle,  vol.  v.,]). 305. 

f  PritiKiry  Clinnje  of  the  Lurd  llixhop  of  Calcutta,  quoted  in  the  Orerland 
Boiiibiiy  Tiines.  Novfiuhor  2(i,  1H.1!).  Let  it  l)o  iiorinitted,  before  we  proceed,  to 
contrast  tin;  words  of  u  true  Christian  j)riest  witli  those  of  tliis  AM;;l'i';in  prelate 
on  the  same  Buhject.  'J'he  reader  will  judge  which  sound  like  an  i  clio  from 
Heaven.  " There  were  five sjjiritual  presences  in  the  CavtM)f  Bethlelieiii.  TI107 
Were  Poverty,  Ahandonineni.Urjeeiion,  Secrecy, and  Mortification.  Tlieystarteil 
with  the  Infant  Jesus  from  the  Cave,  and  they  wont  with  IJim  to  the  Tomb.  They 
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It  is  consoling  to  turn  from  these  ignoble  pictures  to  the  con- 
templation of  another  class  of  missionaries,  whom  Providence 
has  employed  the  same  witnesses  to  describe.  Mr.  Malcolm 
reluctantly  confesses  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  "  they  are  men  of 
good  morals,  and  live  far  more  humbly  than  other  missionaries ;" 
\v'  lilc  he  adds  that  "  their  stipend  is  twenty  pounds  per  annum." 
And  even  this  revenue,  which  would  have  appeared  a  revolt- 
ing absurdity  to  Dr.  Middleton  or  Dr.  Cotton,  is  more  than  they 
Bometimes  receive;  for  another  \vriter  recounts  with  amaze- 
ment that  "  the  missionaries  manage  to  live  and  clothe  them- 
selves on  one  shilling  per  day.  Though  there  are  sixty-two 
Europeans  employed,  and  many  churches  to  repair,  and  endless 
lawsuits  to  undertake,  the  whole  mission  at  Madura,"  with  its 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Catliolics,  "only  costs  one  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  !"*  Why  should  these  writers 
be  astonished  that  there  are  still  in  the  world  men  who  have 
ceased  to  "  mind  earthly  things,"  and  who  can  affirm,  as  St. 
Peter  did,  without  either  shame  or  ostentation,  "silver  and  gold 
have  1  none?"  The  apostolic  missionary  is  content  with  the 
rewards  which  his  Master  knows  how  to  give  him  in  secret;  it 
is  "the  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,"  who  bargains, 
like  a  merchant,  for  salary  and  pension,  before  he  will  lift  up  his 
voice  to  the  heathen;  and  who,  like  the  established  clergy  in 
India,  "  after  ten  years  is  entitled  to  the  half-pay  of  a  nmjor, 
after  seven  years  to  that  of  a  captain."f  Tlie  world  exhibits, 
in  its  various  scenes,  many  a  striking  contrast:  but  what  con- 
trast does  earth  manifest  to  us  like  that  which  exists  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  missionary? 

It  is  probable  that  lieber  suffered  many  a  pang  in  the  society 
to  which  his  office  introduced  him ;  but  though  his  refinement 

are  stern  powers,  and  their  visages  unlovely,  and  their  voices  harsh,  and  their 
company  unwelcome  to  the  natural  man.  .  . .  The  companionship  of  the  Beasts, 
and  the  room  tiiey  had  as  it  were  lent  Him  to  be  born  in,  betokened  His  ex- 
ceeding Poverty.  The  Manger  was  the  type  of  Abandonment.  The  refuse 
Straw,  on  whicli  He  lay,  and  which  perhaps  Joseph  gathered  from  under  tho 
feet  of  the  cattle,  well  expressed  tliat  rejection  wherewith  men  have;  visited 
and  will  vi.iit  Him  and  His  Church  through  all  generations  till  tho  end 

"  There  was  something,  therefore,  in  these  five  things,  which  exjJreHsed  the 
character  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  Tliey  ])ortrayed  His  liuman  sanctity.  They 
were  a  proi)hecy  of  the  Tlireo-and-Thirty  Years.  They  foresJioiced  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  His  Church  in  all  ages.  They  reversed  the  j  udgments  of  tlu;  world,  and 
were  new  standards  according  to  wliich  tho  last  Universal  Judgment  was  to  bo 
moasured.  They  .  .  were  in  themselves  a  njvelation.  .  .  Even  now,  what  are  all 
heresies,  which  concern  holy  living,  but  a  dishonoring  of  them  1  Asceticism  is 
part  of  the  ignominy  of  the  Cross  ;  and  modern  heathenism  turns  from  it  with 
the  same  disdain  wliich  the  elder  heathenism  of  Greece  and  Rome  showed  for 
it  in  the  days  of  tlie  i)ersecuting  ("irsars."     P.  Fabtr,  Betldehcm,  ch.  iii.,  p.  145. 

*  The  Thevry  nnd  Practice  of  Caste,  ch.  v.,  p.  IbU. 

t  Th6  Wonders  of  Elora.  ch.  six.,  p.  481). 
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was  often  wounded,  his  spiritual  nature  endured  the  trial 
without  a  shock.  It  woula  be  easy  to  show  how  little  claim 
this  amiable  man, — whose  wretched  death  excites  no  remark  on 
the  part  of  his  biographers, — had  to  the  supernatural  character ; 
but  the  evidence  would  be  both  painful  and  superfluous.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  affect  any  other  character  than  that  which 
was  really  his  own.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and 
refined  tastes,  but  he  hardly  pretended  to  be  an  apostle.  "When 
he  goes  on  a  visitation  tour,  he  says,  with  a  simplicity  which 
was  free  from  all  affectation,  "I  left,  with  a  heavy  heart,  my 
dear  wife  and  children,  for  the  visitation  of  Madras  and  the 
South  of  India."*  The  world  is  reasonable,  and  does  not 
expect  an  Anglican  bishop  to  manifest  any  higher  feeling  than 
this.  He  may  be,  and  often  is,  courteous,  liberal,  and  upright; 
but  St.  Paul's  advice  he  cannot  follow,  for  he  hungers  after  the 
same  earthly  pleasures  which  other  men  crave;  and  though 
Holy  Scripture  points  to  a  loftier  state,  and  promises  special 
rewards  to  those  who  embrace  it,  his  ambition  is  content  with  a 
lower  lot.  To  Heber  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  Francis,  of  de 
Britto,  and  their  brethren,  would  have  been  simply  intolerable 
for  a  single  week.  He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  English 
gentleman,  but  he  was  no  more  an  apostolic  missionary,  dead 
to  self  and  the  world,  than  the  late  Duko  of  Wellington,  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  unreality  of  a  certain  class  of 
Anglican  writers,  that  one  of  their  principal  authorities  could 
venture  to  say,  "  Men  like  Henry  Marty n  and  Heber,  Rome 
would  have  canonized  long  8inco."t  Rome,  as  this  reviewer 
calls  the  Church,  would  have  declined  to  employ  such  men 
even  as  "  ostiarii." 

There  is  perhaps  no  need  to  trace  further  the  succession  of 
obscure  names  which  have  been  connected  with  the  Protestant 
bishoprics  in  India.  The  lil'o  of  the  last,  for  they  have  all 
found  biographers,  has  lately  been  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
and  is  quite  as  instructive  as  any  which  preceded  it.  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson  does  not  appear  to  have  been  happier  than  Heber  or 
Middleton  in  his  aealings  with  Hindoos,  but  his  experience 
among  his  own  countrymen  exactly  resembled  theirs.  ''  Sad, 
sad," Tie  says,  in  almost  his  first  letter  from  India,  "has  been 
the  unsettling  of  the  diocese  since  Bishop  Middleton  I"— in 
whoso  time,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  sufticiently  deplorabh.'. 
Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  followed  Heber's  practice  rather  than 
Middleton's  in  his  intercourse  with  other  Protestant  sects 


*  Journal,  vol.  II.,  ch.  xxvlll.,  p.  172. 

f  Ohmtian  Itcmtvibranccr,  ()ct(»b<!r,  18B0,  p.  878. 
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"  My  heart,"  he  tells  Bridgman,  an  American  missionary,  "  is 
with  all  of  every  Church" — an  expansiveness  of  sympathy 
which  would  have  surprised  St.  Paul.  He  was  afflicted  by 
"  the  overflowings  of  infidelity,"  and  particularly  by  the  cir- 
culation of  "  a  large  edition  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason^  printed 
by  some  who  professed  and  called  themselves  Christians,  for 
the  perversion  of  the  educated  and  inquiriug  natives."  He 
consoled  himself,  however,  as  Lord  Macaulay  used  to  relate 
when  in  a  cheerful  mood,  with  all  the  luxuries  which  wealth 
could  command.  "  The  palace  was  completely  and  handsomely 
furnished,"  says  his  son  in-law,  with  an  emotion  worthy  of  the 
subject;    and  he  spent  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 


during  the  first  six  months  of  his  office — "  a  close 


carriage 


with  Venetians,"  and  "  a  light  barouche,"  swelling  the  items 
of  the  upholsterer's  bill.*  He  did  not  convert  any  Hindoos, 
probably  because  they  never  heard  of  him. 

Before  we  conclude  our  particular  notice  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  India,  the  final  results  of  whose  operations  will  be 
discussed  presently,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  examples  of 
the  estimate  formed  of  her  character,  both  by  the  heathen  and 
her  own  members. 

Our  first  witness  is  a  Brahmin,  whose  description  of  that 
well-known  "  service"  which  has  been  said  to  resemble  "  a 
funeral  ceremony  over  a  defunct  religion,"  exhibits  the  impres- 
sion which  it  would  not  unnaturally  produce  on  the  mind  of 
an  acute  and  educated  heathen.  "  Curiosity  once  led  me  into 
one  of  these  churches,  where  a  young  man  dressed  in  white 
began  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  carelessness  of  his  manner,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  was  engaged  in  offering  prayers  to  the  Deity. 
....  The  ceremonies  of  tne  day  were  concluded  by  an  elderly 
priest,  in  a  black  robe,  who  read,  in  a  languid  and  monotonous 
tone,  from  a  small  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  a  sort  of 
exhortation,  the  truths  contained  in  which  seemed  equally 
indiflerent  to  himself  and  to  his  audience."t  The  Brahmin 
who  drew  this  picture  could  not  possibly  foresee  that  a  grave 
English  traveller  M'ould  one  day  produce  an  exactly  similar 
one  of  "  the  fashionable  church  in  Calcutta."  Let  tl>e  reader 
judge  whether  the  aspect  which  Anglicanism  presented  to  the 
llindoo  in  1855  was  likely  to  attract  his  veneration. 

"  On  looking  round  the  church  I  M'as  astonished  to  find  that 
tlie  men  who  were  laboring  at  the  punkahs  were  the  only 
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*  Life  of  Daniel  Wilson,  &c.,  by  Rev.  Joeiah  .Bateman,  vol.  i,,  ch.  xli.,  pp, 
817,  830,  335,  331  (1800). 
f  Hamiltou's  Letters  of  a  Hindoo  liajafi,  vol  i.,  p.  91,0th  edition. 
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natives  in  it!  After  the  glowing  accounts  I  had  read  in  Eng- 
land and  Ceylon  of  the  success  of  missionary  exertions  in  India, 
I  was  naturally  astonished  at  this,  and  looked  and  lo(>i\ed  again 
in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  some  quarter  of  the  church  set 
apart  for  neophytes  and  proselytes.  No,  there  was  no  such 
thing."  He  then  describes  the  service,  and  finally  adds, 
"  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  church  reminded 
me  of  Hogarth's  picture  of  tiie  Sleeping  Congregation;  one 
striking  dilference,  however,  tliere  was — in  Hogarth's  picture 
the  clerk,  at  least,  is  wide  awake;  in  the  fashionable  Calcutta 
churcii  the  clerk  was  fast  asleep.  All  around  were  to  be  seen 
closed  eyes,  and  heads  leaning  back  as  softly  as  hard  rails  and 
wooden  ledges  would  permit ;  here  and  there  an  eiKirgetic 
snorer.  ...  It  was  truly  a  lamentable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
strange  sight.  Altogether,  a  more  truly  melancholy  spectacle 
than  this  outrageous  burlesque  of  devotion  it  would  ni)t  have 
been  easy  to  parallel  elsewhere.  To  judge  by  the  fashionable 
Calcutta  church,  religion  was  a  mere  ceremonial  mockery — an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  passing  away  one  day  in  the  week  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  others.  '^ 

Another  respectable  English  writer  relates  his  experience  in 
these  words:  "Were  it  not  for  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
the  presence  of  a  clergyman  for  the  performance  of  the  civil 
rites  ordained  by  the  canons  of  the  Church,  many  of  the 
chaplains  might  as  well  be  in  Etigland  as  in  India. "f 

"  I  uni  of  the  number  of  those,"  says  an  Indian  official  in 
1843,  "  who  were  opposed  to  the  commencement  of  the  new 
cathedral  in  India,  and  for  reasons  which  appear  to  me  insuper- 
able, that  out  of  the  six  churches  connected  with  the  established 
religion  at  present  in  Calcutta,  one  only,  the  old  one,  has  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  regular  and  full  congregation."!  Tiiis 
was  thirty  years  after  they  had  tried  their  final  remedy  of 
introducing  "  bishops." 

Finally,  a  Protestant  missionary  makes  the  following  almost 
incredible  report:  "The  state  of  religion  is  very  low.  I 
attended  most  of  the  principal  Protestant  places  of  worship 
and  by  actual  enumeration  found  the  largest  audience  not  to 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Several  of  them  were 
no*^^  more  tlian  one-third  that  number. "§ 

If  this  be,  as  it  has  been  from  the  first,  the  aspect  which  the 
English  religion  presents  to  the  Hindoos,  wo  cannot  be  sur- 


Tropieal  SkeirJies,  by  William  Knighton.  A.M..  p.  196. 
Modern  India,  by  Henry  H.  Spry,  M.D.,  vrl  «    cV  v.,  p.  196. 
Tlie  Stranger  in  India,  bv  George  W.  Johnuon,  Esq.,  Advocate  of  the 
Bupn^nu!  ( Vdirt  at  Calcutta,  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 
^  Ilowurd  Muicolin,  vol  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  H6. 
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prised  to  learn,  as  we  shall  do  immediately,  that  the  latter 
greatly  prefer  their  own;  or  rather,  that  they  do  not  believe  the 
English  have  any  religion  at  all — an  opinion  which  we  shall 
lind  to  be  universal  among  all  oriental  communities.  It  appears 
that  one  energetic  Englishman,  however,  became  him&elf  an 
object  of  worship  to  a  company  of  Shanars;  but  even  in  this 
extreme  case  they  still  contrived  to  manifest  their  critical  appre- 
ciation of  the  British  character,  since  "  the  offerings  presented 
at  his  tomb  were  spirits  and  cigars."*  On  the  other  hand,  they 
easily  discriminate,  like  the  heathen  all  over  the  world,  the  dif- 
ference between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  "  You  call  your- 
selves Christian,"  the  Hindoos  say,  as  we  have  already  heard  ; 
"so  do  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  abound  in  India.  They  daily 
frequent  their  churches,  fast  and  pray,  and  do  many  penances ; 
the  English  alone  appear  unconcerned  about  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Mr.  Kaye  ventures  to  quote  these  strik- 
ing words  from  Mr.  Forbes,  and  adds  this  comment  upon  them : 
"  The  natives  of  India  marvelled  whether  the  British  acknowl- 
edged any  God."t 

If  we  turn  to  the  volumes  published  by  Mr.  Forbes,  we  lind 
that  experienced  writer  recording  this  instructive  fact:  "I  have 
been  asked  by  many  natives  of  India,  whether  we  really  believed 
the  truth  of  our  own  Scriptures  ?" — and  he  justifies  their  inquiry 
by  adding,  a  little  later,  that  it  was  impossible  to  deny  "  the 
fatal  tendency  to  iuhdclity  among  the  Europeans  in  India,  es- 
pecially tlie  younger  part;  of  the  community.":}:  Mr.  Walpolo 
also  admits,  and  appears  to  illustrate  by  his  own  example,  the 
instability  of  Protestant  opinions  in  pagan  lands,  when  he  says, 
''Living  among  henthens,  insensibly  one  learns  to  forget  one's 
own  faith,  while  one  despises  their8."§ 


I 
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We  would  willingly  omit  to  notice  in  detail  the  other  Prot- 
estant bodies  which  have  sent  emissaries  to  India,  but  there  are 
two  or  three  of  them  which  must,  in  conclusion,  be  briefly  re- 
viewed,— and  especially  one,  both  because  its  operations  have 
been  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  of  others,  and  because  its 
agents  have  imprudently  indulged  in  more  vaunting  language. 
Ine  sect  of  the  Baptists  claims  to  have  outstripped  its  rivals  in 


•  Kayo's  Administration  of  the  E.  I.  0.,  p.  652. 

" p.  80. 

Forbes,  F.Il.S.,  vol.  iil.,  ch.  xxviii.,  p.  G3,  and 
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Ohmtuinity  in  India,  ch.  iv.,  p.  80. 
Oriental  Memoirs,  by  James  Fo) 


ch.  xxxi.,  p.  185. 
g  Tlie  Annayrii,  &c.,  by  the  Hon  F.  Walpolo,  vol.  iil.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  818. 
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Buccess ;  we  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  inquire  in  what  that  suc- 
cess consists. 

The  principal  scene  of  the  Baptist  mission  appears  to  have 
been  Serampore,  where  they  erected  a  college,  and  endeavored 
to  act  on  the  native  mind  by  means  of  education.  "  Up  to 
1829,  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  pounds  had  been  expended  on  the  college."* 
Apparently  this  expenditure  had  not  been  too  accurately  pro- 
portioned  to  the  means  at  their  disposal,  for  in  1837,  by  tlieir 
own  account,  "  they  were  sinking  into  debt."t  But  all  their 
operations  were  of  the  same  ambitious  l:ind.  At  Calcutta  they 
had  a  printing  establishment  which  "  cost  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.":}:  It  was  from  these  two  places  that  they 
deluged  India  with  thousands  of  Bibles  and  tracts,  each  more 
wretcliedly  mistranslated  than  its  predecessor;  for  although  Dr. 
Carey,  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  members,  received  a  salary 
of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year,  "  not  as  a  missionary,  but 
mevely  as  a  professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Bengali,"§  his  linguistic 
qualiticiitions  appear  to  have  been  of  an  ambiguous  kind  ;  and 
we  are  told  by  a  Protestant  missionary  that  after  many  years  of 
practice,  during  which  he  preached  to  the  Hindoos  whenever  he 
could  induce  them  to  listen  to  him,  he  made  the  mortifying 
discovery  "  that  he  was  not  understood  I"|  Another  writer 
furnishes  a  more  minute  account  of  his  labors,  and  one  which 
is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  After  noticing  that  Carey  had  the 
courage  to  issue  translations  of  the  Bible  "  in  no  fewer  than 
thirty -hve  languages,"  a  very  few  of  which  he  knew  imperfectly, 
and  the  rest  not  at  all.  Dr.  Brown  says :  "It  is  painful  to  think 
that  so  much  labor  and  expense  should  have  been  thrown  away 
nearly  in  vain.  Had  Dr.  Carey  produced  even  one  good  trans- 
lation, he  would  have  rendered  a  greater  service  to  the  cause 
of  missions  than  he  has  done  by  all  his  versions  put  together. 

His  versions  generally  are  now  given  up  as  of  no  great 

value.  "^ 

But  if  the  Baptists, — who,  according  ♦^o  their  own  account, 
were  rivalling  the  Apostles  in  their  labors  and  triumphs,  and 
who  were  constantly  sending  to  England  such  reports  as,  "  the 
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*  India  aiid  Europe  Compared,  by  Lieut.-goneral  BriggB,  F.R.S.,  cb.  vi., 
.  107. 

♦  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  231 ;  New  Sorlos. 

;  BroNvn's  Uintory  of  the  Prop,  of  Chmtianity,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67. 

^  Apology  for  the  Christian  Missions  to  India,  by  Andrew  Fuller,  p.  43. 
'•  Dr.  Uryro  rt-ceived  u  civil  uppointmont.  objectionable  in  every  point  of  view." 
A  Voice  front,  India,  by  Cuptiiin  J.  U.  Beely,  p.  10!J. 

I  llowurd  Mulcolnj,  vol.  ii.,  j).  205. 

1  Uii>t.  of  Prop,  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71.  Mr.  Weitbrecht  gives  nearly 
the  Humu  account  oi  theui.    Missions  in  liengal,  ch.  v.,  p.  200. 
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Church  is  breaking  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,'' 
and  others  equally  veracious,* — failed  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lation, the  general  character  of  their  mission  seems  to  have 
been  on  a  par  with  their  literary  productions.  "  A  more  un- 
happy state  of  things  than  what  existed  in  the  mission  family 
at  Serampore,"  says  the  historian  of  Protestant  missions,  '•  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive ;"  and  then  he  explains  that  they  were  all 
fighting  together,  and,  as  usual,  retorting  texts  of  Scripture. 
"Marshman,"  he  says,  was  ''jealous  of  any  young  man  of 
talent,"  and  "  they  made  the  new  comers  uncomfortable,  with 
the  view  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  making  them  willing  to  go 
elsewhere !"  They  were  always  quarrelling  about  money,  and 
their  historian  adds,  "We  do  not  know  a  more  melancholy 
chapter  in  the  history  of  missions  than  is  co  be  found  in  the 
various  pamphlets  connected  with  the  Serampore  controversy."f 
The  Marshman  referred  to  in  this  account,  is  the  person 
whom  Rammohun  Roy  used  to  perplex,  by  asking  him  how  he 
would,  on  his  principles,  argue  with  a  Catholic, — a  task  to 
which  the  shrewd  Hindoo  seems  to  have  suspected  he  was 
hardly  equal.  And  he  had  some  reason  for  the  suspicion,  since 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  misadventures  of  certain 
Baptist  preachers  in  India,  and  particularly  with  the  "  Ilcv. 
William  Adams,  missionary  at  Serampore,"  who,  as  Dr.  Wolif 
relates,  "  entered  into  controversy  witli  Rammohun  Roy,  and 
the  result  was,  that  he  was  overcome  by  his  arguments,  and  the 

Soor  man  denied  his  God  and  Saviour,  and  is  now  a  most 
ecided  infidel  and  scofter  at  Divine  revel ation.":j:  He  might 
also  have  known  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  who,  after  a  somewhat 
agitated  career  in  England,  joined  the  Baptists  in  India,  where, 
as  they  reported  a  little  prematurely,  "  a  Divine  blessing 
crowned  his  eflfort8.''§  lie  himself,  however,  tells  us :  "  Whilst 
I  was  destitute  of  support  for  myself  or  my  family,  one  of  my 
relations," — apparently  he  had  married  an  Indian  woman, — 
"  ottered  to  save  me  from  perishing,  on  condition  of  my  bowing 
down  to  an  idol.  After  some  hesitation  /  complied^  but  I  am 
Btill  attached  to  the  Christian  religion."| 

And  now  a  word  about  their  so-called  converts.  We  can  only 
take  our  information  from  thenjselves,  or  other  Protestants  who 
knew  them.  "Their  converts,"  says  Mr.  Bowen,  "are  accused 
ol'  wallowing  in  every  crime  that  degrades  human  nature  ;''T^ 


•  Periodical  Accounts  from  the  Serampore  Mission,  paasim. 

+  l)r  Brown,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  G3-05. 

i  Woltf '8  Journal,  p.  44. 

t:)  Jii'port  of  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  October  7,  1819. 

IUintoi-y  of  the  ¥mionary  Societies,  by  Ucv.  T.  Smitb,  vol.  i.,  p.  828. 
i  Mmionary  Iiuitement  and  Hindoo  Demoralization,  hy  John  Bowen,  p.  27. 
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and  we  ehall  presently  hear  the  Baptists  admitting  that  the 
accusation  was  perfectly  jnst.  But  unfortunately  tliis  is  not 
all.  "In  their  correspondence,"  continues  Mr.  Bowen,  "it 
abundantly  appears  that  they  are  no  strangers  to  the  existence 
of  vicious  practices,  even  in  their  own  society.  The  crimes 
of  the  Hindoos  are  depicted  with  a  virulence  altogether  r  n- 
equalled,  while  those  of  their  own  followers  are  softened  into 
'  imprudencies,  fallings  off,  irregularities,  and  unlovely  intima- 
cies.' These  are  the  terms  by  which  fornication  and  adultery 
are  noticed  if  the  parties  happen  to  be  the  brethren.''''* 

"The  converts  made  by  the  Baptist  mission,"  writes  another 
ardent  Protestant  a  few  years  later,  "  are  the  most  wretched 
creatures  imaginable.  Under  the  Baptist  system  all  is  dreary. 
The  convert  receives  the  word  only,  and  is  left  to  grope  his 
way  in  the  dark  over  ob"';acles  which  not  one  in  a  hundred 
surmounts."!  Kammohun  Roy, — whom  Colonel  Macdonald 
with  military  ardor  calls  "  another  Luther,":}:  and  the  [Jnita- 
rians  claim  as  "a  Hindoo  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,'* — 
says  of  the  same  class,  "  They  are  not  only  idle,  debauched 
reprobates,  but  gross  railers  against  the  truths  of  Christianity ; 
and  are  not  less  loud  in  accnsmg  the  missionaries  of  deluding 
them  by  false  promises,  than  the  former  are  in  stigmatizing 
their  own  proselytes  as  'enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ.'  "§ 

We  have  now  only  to  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  Baptists 
themselves  admitted  the  fact.  "  A  great  part  of  the  Christian 
converts,"  says  Rammohun  Roy,  petitioned  Dr.  Middleton  after 
this  manner.  They  complained  that  they  had  been  "  seduced 
by  Dr.  Carey  with  the  nope  of  support  and  protection,"  but 
that  after  having  "  become  objects  ot  contempt  and  derision  to 
their  Hindoo  brethren,  they  experience  the  fallacy  of  those 
promises  by  which  they  were  deluded,"!  and  beg  his  interfer- 
ence. An  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  Dubois,  who  was  on  the 
spot,  relates  its  issue.  "  About  two  years  before  my  departure 
from  India,  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  Serampore  found 
themselves  obliged  to  expel  from  their  service  all  their  new 
converts,  whom  they  had  employed  in  their  printing  establish- 
ment, in  order  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence." 
Their  own  explanation  offered  to  Middleton  was  this:  "They 
had  been  forced  to  take  this  step,  because  these  wretches,  after 
being  made  Christians,  became  so  vicious  and  intemperate,  that 
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*  P.  84.    He  adda,  in  a  note,  that  "  these  milky  expresBions  freqaently occur 
'n  mifisionary  corrt'8|)<tndi»nce"  (1823). 

♦  Fifteen  Fcara  in  IiidUi,  by  an  Officer  in  His  Majesty's  Service,  p.  863  (1823). 
;  Tn»'  Oidlizatu/n  and  Jiistriietion  of  the  Natives  of  India,  p.  24. 

f  Defence  ofVu  Preuptu  ofJemin,  by  Hammohun  Roy,  p.  74. 
P.  76. 
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they  were  afraid  the  example  of  their  daily  scandals  would  ruin 
all  their  pagan  workmen.  * 

In  1859,  that  we  may  trace  their  history  up  to  the  present 
hour,  we  have  once  more  a  specimen  of  Baptist  converts,  which 
may  remind  us  of  the  Anglican  neophytes  in  Chiiia.  Mr,  Lang 
relates  in  that  year  that  an  educatea  native,  holding  a  govern- 
ment office,  assured  him  that  all  the  nominal  Protestants,  of 
whatever  sect,  "only  assume  Christianity  in  the  hope  of  tem- 
poral advantage  and  preferment,  and  fling  aside  their  newly 
put  on  faith,  and  laugh  and  scoff  at  your  credulity  the  moment 
they  find  their  hope  frustrated.  I  could  give  you  at  least  a 
hundred  instances,  but  one  will  suffice.  Not  long  ago  a  Mus- 
sulman, named  Ally  Khan,  was  converted  by  Mr.  Jones,  a 
missionary  in  Calcutta,  and  shortly  after  his  conversion  obtained 
an  appointment,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  rupees  a  month,  in 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Here  he  contrived  to  embezzle 
sixteen  hundred  rupees,  for  which  offence  he  was  indicted  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  year'**  im- 
prisonment in  the  Calcutta  jail.  On  bearing  the  sentence  he 
exclaimed :  '  In  the  name  of  the  devil,  is  this  the  reward  of  re- 
nouncing my  religion  ?  Farewell,  Christianity !  from  this  hour 
I  am  a  Moslem  again.'  *'t 

Such  have  been  the  boasted  missionary  successes  of  the  Bap- 
tists. And  i*,  is  from  their  co-religionists  that  we  learn  the  facts 
which  they  themselves  long  attempteu  to  conceal.  "The  Bap- 
tist missionaries  of  Serampore,"  says  Rammohun  Roy  in  a  letter 
to  the  Rev.  H.  Wade,  "  always  give  a  flat  denial  to  any  one 
who  expresses  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  success,  but  the  Bap- 
tist missionaries  at  Calcutta  are  sincere  enough  to  acknowledge 
publicly,  that  after  a  painful  toil  of  six  years  the  number  of 
their  converts  does  not  exceed  four;  while  the  Independents, 
whose  resources  far  exceed  those  of  the  Baptists,  acknowledge 
that  in  seven  years  they  have  only  made  one  prosely te.":j:  "  In 
looking  back  on  the  Serampore  mission,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  in 
spite  of  his  Protestant  sympathies,  "  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  fact,  how  much  the  results  fell  short  of  the 
great  expectations  which  were  long  entertained  of  it.  Nearly 
every  department  has  proved  a  failure.  It  would  almost  seem 
.as  if  God  had  inscribed  on  the  Serampore  mission,  *  I  will  stain 
the  pride  of  all  glory.'  "§ 

Only  two  examples,  one  American,  the  other  German,  shall 
be  added.    Boii  are  recorded  by  the  missionaries  themselves. 

•  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xix.,  p.  765. 
I  Wanderinga  in  India,  by  John  Lang,  p.  224. 
I  Quoted  in  the  Annalet,  tomu  iv.,  p.  194. 
tn  Eht.  Prop.  Ohrittianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  75. 
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In  1840,  at  Hubli,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  "Inm- 
dreds  and  thousands  declared  themselves  ready  to  become  Chris- 
tians, if  they  could  onl}'  dwell  together  in  places  of  their  oMn." 
"Such  an  invitation,"  continues  the  report,  "was  "^nly  too  wel- 
come. So  the  missionaries  founded  two  establisnments,  one  at 
Maladamudrafor  the  cultivators,  and  one  at  Bettigherri  for  the 
weavers."  Thus  far  there  was  only  motive  for  rejoicing.  "I'ut 
alas !  no  sooner  had  the  missionaries  settled  at  these  two  places, 
than  they  had  the  great  mortification  of  finding  out  that  tlie 
whole  of  the  movement  was  nothing  more  than  a  deep-laid 
fraudulent  plan  of  a  few  cunning  Hindu  rogues,  who,  in  this 
way,  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  the  mission- 
aries. For  as  soon  as  they  found  out  that  they  could  not  obtain 
their  real  objects,  they,  together  with  all  their  followers,  at  once 
broke  off  all  connection  with  the  missionaries,  and  left  the  lat- 
ter alone  in  their  newly-built  houses." 

In  1845,  tlie  Basio  Missionary  Society  commenced  a  mission 
in  the  Neilgherries.  It  was  opened,  they  relate,  by  "  I^rother 
Weigle,"  reinforced  by  Brother  Biihter,  Brother  Moerike,  and 
Brother  Metz.  Being  "  received  with  great  indifference,"  they 
tried  the  effect  of  a  school,  and  paid  one  hundred  boys,  as  they 
frankly  avow,  "  ostensibly  for  working  in  the  garden  in  the 
afternoon,  but  in  reality  for  coining  to  school."  Their  next 
step  was  "  the  direct  preaching  of  the  glorious  Gospel,"  which 
was  so  far  successful,  that,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating 
Buch  words,  "some  received  Jesus  into  their  Pantheon,  and 
called  upon  His  as  well  as  upon  other  names  1"  And  this  they 
call  "success."  They  collected,  however,  as  we  might  have 
anticipated,  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  one  gentleman  seems  to 
have  left  them  all  his  property.  Meanwhile,  "there  were  several 
hopeful  cases,  but  no  real  conversion  or  baptism  took  place,"  so 
that  "at  last  it  became  a  great  trial  of  faith  and  patience  to  preach 
to  the  same  well-known  and  apparently  hopeless  generation." 
At  the  end  of  1850,  their  hopes  revived,  for  "  we  were  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Brother  Kettle."  This  was  e\idently  an 
auspici()Us  event,  and  from  that  moment  "  the  signs  of  the 
coming  day  were  unmistakable."  The  day,  however,  was 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  night,  so  faint  was  tlio 
illuniination  which  accompanied  it.  "In  June,  1857,  one  man 
came  forward  aiid  expressed  a  WMsh  for  baptism,"  which  they 
gave  him,  and  probal)ly  other  gifts  with  it.  "The  sensation 
cruj  fed  aujong  the  hill-tribes  by  this  baptism,"  they  say,  as  if 
8o  unexpected  an  event  justified  impressive  language,  "  was 
like  an  earthouake  that  shook  the  mountains  from  one  end  to 
the  other."  The  mountains,  however,  brought  forth  nothing, 
and  the  eartlupiake  quite  %s  little,  and  their  oflicial  narrative 
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ends,  in  1868,  with  these  words:  "Two  souls  have  been  given 
ub!"  In  thirteen  years,  eminently  prosperous  in  temporal 
aflairs,  tho  «n''ritual  conquests  of  the  whole  company  of  Prot- 
estant minaJjiiaries  amounted  to  two  questionable  disciples,  of 
whose  subBcqnent  history  their  report  furnishes  no  account. 

Four  yoar»  later,  in  1862,  they  were  visited  by  Mr,  Clements 
Markliarn,  who  scrutinized  their  work  with  lively  sympathy, 
but  only  to  report  once  more,  "They  have  schools,  and  labor 
amongst  tho  Badagas,  but  as  yet  with  scarcely  any  success."* 


umovuom  and  qualifications  of  the  missionaries. 

We  havo  now  nearly  completed  our  general  review,  and  have 
only  to  Htato,  in  conclusion,  what  have  been  the  linal  results, 
up  to  tluj  prcHcnt  hour,  of  Protestant  missions  in  India,  including 
the  operations  of  all  the  various  sects,  as  they  are  revealed  to 
us  by  thair  own  agents  and  friends.  The  testimony  is  copious, 
and  much  of  it  may  be  deemed  superfluous ;  but  in  demon- 
strating facta  which  so  many  passions  and  prejudices  conspire 
to  pervert  and  misrepresent,  it  is  expedient  rather  to  err  by 
excess  than  defect. 

We  hav(j  seen,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  what  was 
ftcconiplisiicd  in  India  by  Catholic  missionaries,  and  what  was 
the  manner  of  their  \u<i.  We  have  seen  also  some  features  of 
tho  contrast  whidi  exists  between  them  and  the  Protestant 
enuBsuries,  botii  in  personal  character  and  in  the  results  of  their 
labor.  Hcfforo  we  complete  that  contrast,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  u  Hpu(fial  circumstance  whieli  constitutes  an  important 
preliminary  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  and  the  nature 
of  which  (Uifi  be  indicated  in  a  few  words. 

The  Catholic  missionaries,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to  contend, 
from  I  lie  iirst  moment  of  their  arrival,  with  difficulties  and 
obstacles  which  can  only  be  compared  with  those  which  the  first 
Apostlus  of  Christianity  encountered  and  overcame.  They  were 
not  nuiHturs  niA  rulers  in  the  country  which  they  sought  to 
evangeli/.c,  but  lujiplcss  sojourners,  and  they  came  of  abated  and 
dcsplHud  race.  Tl'cy  had  no  human  aids,  no  political  succor. 
During  the  latter  part  of  their  career  they  had  even  to  endure  tlie 
active  hostility  <»1  other  European  tribes,  who  seized  their  prop- 
eity  i)r  converted  their  churches  to  profane  uses,  and  who  were 
kiuiwn  by  the  natives  as  lords  and  conquerors.  It  was  only  by 
the  exercise  of  powers  belonging  to  tie  supernatural  order  that 
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*  Trnul»  in  Peru  and  India,  cli.  xxii.,  p.  372. 
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they  could  hope  to  prevail.    Yet  their  success  we  know  was 
complete.* 

The  English,  on  the  contrary,  have  enjoyed  everv  human  ad- 
vantage which  in  such  an  enterprise  it  was  possible  to  possess. 
"The  prestige  of  the  British  name,"  says  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, "  attaches  itself  to  the  evangelist.  He  also  meets  with 
considerable  attention  and  regard  from  the  people,  as  being 
identified  with  the  rulers  of  their  country."t  "  In  our  Indian 
empire,"  observes  another  Protestant  writer,  ^^  strong  Civil 
power  and  a  full  representation  of  the  constituent  functions  of 
our  episcopal  Church  combine  to  promote  and  propagate  the 
faith.  :f  And  this  obvious  advantage  has  been  often  noticed. 
"  England,"  says  an  American  writer,  "  rules  by  her  laws  and 
arms  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pagans,  and  by  her 
policy  and  influence  over  three  hundred  millions  more,  who  are 
all  accessible  by  Christian  efibrt.  As  the  result  of  all  this, 
Christianity  is  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  making 
aggressions  upon  pagan  ido]atry."§  In  other  words,  England 
has  long  occupied  with  respect  to  India  a  more  favorable  posi- 
tion than  the  Church  held  towards  the  Roman  world  aftt» 
three  centuries  <  f  bloody  persecution.  "  There  is  no  heathen 
country,"  Dr.  Corrie  used  to  say,  "where  a  missionary  can 
do  so  much  good,  with  so  little  personal  in  convenience."!  In 
truth  they  hardly  seem  to  encounter  opposition.  "All  who 
have  closely  watched  the  feelings  of  the  natives,"  they  confess, 
"  towards  the  missionaries  and  their  work,  know  well,  that 
their  prominent  characteristic  is  one  of  perfect  indifference."^ 
"  The  temptations  of  the  missionary  here,"  one  of  their  number 
confesses,  "  are  not  connected  with  hardships  and  self-denial ; 
the  liberal  allowance  of  the  society  and  the  state  of  the  country 
forbid  this."**  "  We  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula," observes  a  recent  writer,  "and  our  missionaries  have 
enjoyed  many  advantages  which  of  necessity  arise  from  that 

circumstance."ft 

But  this  is  not  all.    In  addition  to  the  facilities  derived  from 
their  connection  with  the  dominant  power,  and  the  motives  M'hich 

*  "  Ubi  vis  naturalis  est  maxima,  effectuB  autem  minimus,  et  ubi  vis  natura- 
lis  est  minima,  effect  us  autem  maxim  us,  ejusmodi  efiectus  a  causa  seu  vi 
naturali  repeti  nulla  ratione  potest."  Perrone,  Prcdect.  Theolog.,  t.  i.,  p.  344 ; 
Sterilitas  Protestantimni  in  mis  Mtsdontlnu  apud  Infideks- 

f  India  and  the  Oogpel,  by  Rev.  William  Clarkson,  Lect.  iv.,  p.  1C5. 

X  Chiiittian  Jieseurc/iea,  &c.,  by  Rev.  William  Jowett,  \.  350. 

^  Dr  Stephen  Olin.  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  847  (1853). 

I  Quoted  in  Abolition  of  Female  Infanticide  in  Chuerat,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Cormack,  M.A.,  eh.  xiv.,  p.  IJOO. 

^  The  Indian  Mutiny,  Tliuughta  and  Facts,  p.  26  (1857). 

**  Memoir  of  John  Adam,  late  Missionary  at  Calcutta,  p.  226. 

ft  The  Theory  and  Pnutke  of  Cante,  ch.  v.,  p.  119. 
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powerfully  influence  the  subject  natives  to  accept  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  masters  and  patrons,  we  must  reckon  the  vast 
material  resources  at  their  disposal.  To  build  churches,  to  found 
colleges  and  schools,  to  endow  orphanages,  to  recompense  cate- 
chists  and  teachers  with  ample  salaries,  and  to  attract  a  sordid 
and  impoverished  race  with  the  otfer  of  assured  subsistence, — 
all  this  was  as  easy  to  Protestant  as  it  was  impossible  to  Catholic 
missionaries.     ''''Twenty-two  evangelical  societies,"  we  are  told, 
"  English,  American,  or  German, — (in  1869  they  had  increased 
to  twenty-jive), — supply  the  magnificent  annual  subsidy  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,"*  a  sum 
which  has  stibsequently  attained  far  larger  proportions.  Twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  number  is  now  greatly  increased,  "  ninety 
chaplains  cost  the  Company  annually  eighty-eight  thousand 
pounds."!   We  have  seen  that  in  the  province  of  Madura  sixty- 
two  Catholic  missionaries  consumed  only  one  thousand  live 
hundred  pounds ;  so  that  each  Protestant  cost  exactly  forty 
times  as  much  as  each  Catholic  missionary.   The  mere  travelling 
expenses  of  Protestant  missionaries  already  amounted,  up  to 
1839,  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.ij:    In  1851, 
the  cost  of  the  Anglican  establishment  alone  was  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  pounds ;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  Pres- 
byterian writer  boasted,  with  more  truth  than  prudence,  that  the 
yearly  expenditure  of  Protestant  missions  in  India  alone  was 
"  about  one-fifth  more  than  is  aimually  raised  for  Papal  missions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.''§   In  1850,  the  government  expended 
on  the  Anglo-Indian  "  Established"  Church  one  hundred  and 
Beveu  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds,  though,  as 
Protestants  have  told  us,  her  clergy  "mignt  as  well   be  in 
England  as  in  India,"  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  natives  are 
concerned;  while  they  gave  to  the  Catholics  of  India  the  sum  of 
live  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds — or  twenty- 
four  pounds  less  than  they  bestowed  within  the  same  twelve- 
month upon  a  single  individual,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta.!    Well  might  a  modem  Catholic  missionary,  struggling 
with  poverty  amid  thousands  of  Christians  as  poor  as  himself, 
exclaim,  "The  Protestants  expend  immense  sums,  particularly 
in  the  South.     How  happy  shall  we  be  if,  on  our  side,  we  can 
add  to  the  flock  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  not  by  purchasing 
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*  Les  Anglais  et  L'Inde,  par  E.  de  Valbezen,  ch.  iii.,  p.  162.  Mr.  Mullens 
says,  in  1H54,  "  they  spend  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  a  year."  Miaaians  in 
S.  India,  introd.,  p.  iii.    Cf.,  India  in  lb58,  by  Arthur  Mills,  Esq.,  M.P. 

I  tlowurd  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.,  p.  '62'd. 

I  ii>td.,i).  27y. 

^  I'/ic  l)arknes»  and  the  Dawn  in  India,  by  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  p.  60 

I  Freaeut  Portion  of  Cat/iolics  in  India,  by  the  Kev.  W.  Strickland,  p.  6. 
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Christians,  but  by  establishing  schools,  employing  catechista, 
and  erecting  chapels  !"* 

If,  however,  there  is  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the 
material  resources  which  the  two  classes  respectively  command, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  contrast  between  the  personal  qual- 
itications  which  they  bring  to  their  task  is  not  less  conspicuous. 
Fleury  remarks,  in  ins  Memoirs  on  the  Shidies  necessai'y  far  the 
Eastern  Missions,  that  we  discern  "  in  the  Fathers,  and  espe- 
cially in  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  St.  Austin,  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  poets,  historians,  and  other  heathen  writers, 
and  a  perfect  acquamtance  with  the  errors  which  they  wished  to 
combat."  We  have  seen  how  de'  Nobili,  de  Britto,  Ecschi,  and 
others,  used  the  same  exact  knowledge  in  their  apostolic  con- 
flicts with  the  learned  Hindoos.  "An  instance  is  often  quoted," 
says  an  English  writer,  "  of  an  Indian  work  which  was  praised 
by  Voltaire,  as  containing  the  purest  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  which  was,  as  he  stated,  many  hundred  years  old.  It  has 
since  been  discovered  to  have  been  the  production  of  an  Italian 
missionary,  and  written  in  1621  !"f  Such  attainments,  how- 
ever, are  deemed  wholly  superfluous  by  Protestant  missionaries. 
So  entirely  void  are  even  the  Anglican  clergy,  who  are  probably 
a  higher  class  than  those  of  other  sects,  of  this  indispensable 
knowledge,  that  "  Bishop  Corrie  used  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
mercy  if  a  missionary  did  no  harm  in  his  first  year.";}:  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan also  observes,  "  I  have  sometimes  been  ashamed  to  see 
the  Christian  missionary  put  to  silence  by  the  intelligent  Bruh- 
tnin."§  And  this  is  surely  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that 
the  feeble  arguments  of  the  missionaries  are  usually  employed 
in  defence  of  detestable  errors,  condemned  by  the  intuitional 
conscience  even  of  pagans.  How  should  the  Hindoo  not  despise 
a  religion  of  which  he  is  told,  by  the  highest  Anglican  author- 
ity in  India,  that  "asceticism  is  no  partf  '•''They  look  on  all 
human  existence,"  says  Moehler, "  as  a  period  graciously  vouoli- 

safed  by  God  for  purijicat  ion  and  ptiryation This  idea  is 

also  stamped  on  the  civil  life  of  the  Hindoo,  and  is  particularly 
perceptible  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  castes."  And 
they  perceive  in  their  Protestant  teachers,  not  only  the  meanest 
inlirmities  of  human  nature,  but  a  total  insensibility  to  primary 
truths  which  are  still  sacred  to  themselves,  and  which  consti- 
tute their  portion  of  those  primitive  traditions  which  time  has 
not  wlioUy  obliterated,  and  which  they  hold  in  conmion,  not 


•  Annals,  vol  I ,  p.  178. 
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only  with  St.  Paul,  but  even  with  the  sages  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity.* 

"Not  unfrequcntly,"  says  a  candid  American  writer,  "when 
the  youn/;  missionary  is  preaching,  and  making,  as  ho  supposes, 
his  triumphant  assaults  on  the  system  of  the  people,  is  the 
native  scholar  seen  to  throw  out  his  significant  glances,  indi- 
cating, what  he  will  sometimes  express  in  words,  '  the  young 
man  is  ignorant^  he  knows  nothing  about  us.'  "f     "  Not  one  of 


us 


says  a  German  missionary  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,  "  ever 
learnt  the  Nicobar  language  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  clearly  to 
explain  the  will  of  God  concerning  our  salvation  to  the 
natives.":}:  So  he  and  his  companions  employed  their  leisure 
time  in  collecting  shells  for  sale.  "  Never  will  conversion  be 
wrought  among  the  Hindoos,"'  says  an  Indian  author,  "  by  the 
present  system  of  the  missionaries,  ignorant  of  their  philosophy, 
and  even  of  the  religion  they  would  combat.''§  Last^,  Mr.  Kus- 
sell  makes,  in  1859,  the  following  judicious  remarks  :  "  So  long 
as  a  Christian  minister  can  argue  with  a  moulvieor  pundit  with 
patience  and  ingenuity,  he  will  be  listened  to  with  interest  and 
respect ;  he  will  be  permitted  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  warn  his  hearers  against  the  errors  of  their  faitli,  provided 
that  he  refrains  from  insulting,  conteuiptuous,  and  irritating 
language;  but  if  he  be  a  mere  ignoran  tilliterate  zealot,  witli- 
out  any  qualification  (temporally  speaking)  except  a  knowledge 
of  llindostanee  and  good  intentions,  he  may  be  exposed  to  the 
laughter,  scorn,  and  even  abuse  of  the  crowded  bazaar,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  manifest  inability  to  meet  the  subtle  objections 
of  his  keen  and  practised  opponent.  From  what  I  have  heard 
1  regret  to  state  my  conviction  is,  that  no  considerable  success, 
so  far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  can  be  expected  from 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  like  the  ancient  Apostles  in  all  things 
but  their  inspiration  and  heavenly  help."||  And  the  heathen 
have  reasoned  exactly  like  Mr.  liussell.  "If  Paul,  who  was 
undoubte'Uy  a  prophet,"  said  an  educated  Hindoo  to  Captain 
Seely,  "  made  no  etfect  on  King  Agrippa,  how  am  1  to  be  per- 
suaded by  those  who  are  neither  saniU  nor  prophets  .^"^ 
If,  however,  the  Protestant  emissaries  in  India  had  all  been 

*  Yet  it  is  precisely  tlieir  religious  practices  which  excite  the  ignorant  scorn 
of  their  Englisli  teachera,  who  linow  not  how  to  profit  by  thuni,  us  St.  Patil 
would  have  done,  to  introduce  tlie  evangelical  maxims  of  whicli  tlicy  are  a 
corruption.  "The  whole  year  round,"  is  tlio  sliallow  comment  of  an  English 
Protestant, "  is  nothing  but  one  succession  of  different  mysteries  and  mummery, 
in  iionor  of  some  saint  or  of  some  holyday."  Elwood,.A7tr?viW«e,&c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  239 

I  Jouriud  of  American  Oriental  ISocuty,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150. 

\  Lttters  Oil  the  Nicobar  Inlands,  by  the  Kev.  C.  J.  Latrobu,  p.  65. 

iUraiiam's  Lettemon  India,  p.  2^4. 
The  Ihnes,  March  17,  IboU. 
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distinguished  by  learning  and  ability,  we  may  safely  infer, 
from  the  examples  of  Ileber  and  Martyn,  tliat  their  failure 
would  have  been  equally  conspicuous.  How  great  that  failure 
has  been  we  are  now  to  hear  from  their  own  mouths,  or  from 
the  confessions  of  their  associates  and  friends. 


OENEBAL  RESULTS   IN  THE  THRKK  PRESmENCIES. 

Beginning  with  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  with  the  year  *^ 
1809,  we  hive  the  following  statement  by  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Anglican  establishment:  "Although  there  have  been 
missionaries  in  India  for  above  a  hundred  years,  thev  have  not 
made  any  converts  of  consequence,  nor  converted  as  many 
families  as  their  mon  ny tuber  has  amounted  to."*  Thirteen 
years  later,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Townley,  a  Protestant  mission- 
ary, •*  When  I  left  Bengal,  there  was  <nie  Hindoo,  concerning 

whom  the  missionaries  in  Calcutta  had  hopes and 

he  has  been  actually)  baptized. "f  Three  years  after,  the  Cal- 
cutta Missionary  Society  still  report,  that  they  are  "  seriously 
and  painfully  imprusscd  with  the  little  success  which  has 
hitherto  attended  their  labors  among  the  heathen."  Exactly 
thirty  years  later,  in  1855,  Mr.  Campbell  declares  once  more— 
"  As  regards  the  great  provinces  of  liengal  and  Hindostan,  no 
material  religious  impression  on  the  population  either  has  been 
made,  or  is  now  heiny  madeyX  Ho  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  assert  that  there  were  no  noitiinal  converts,  for  of  them  we 
have  such  descriptions  as  the  following.  A  native  told  an 
American  traveller,  in  18.'>8,  that  "  all  the  Khitinut^ras  in 
Calcutta  were  Christian.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  this,  and 
asked  him  to  what  Church  they  belonged.  '  Oh,  sir,'  he 
replied,  '  they  do  not  belong  to  any  Church,  but  they  w  111  all 
eat  pork  and  drink  brandy.  'J^  Such  was  the  popular  Hindoo 
notion  of  a  "  Christian."  And  that  it  was  a  perfectly  just  es- 
timate is  once  more  admitted,  in  1802,  by  Protestant  mission- 
aries of  all  denominations,  in  the  following  otKcial  reports. 

We  will  begin  at  Calcutta,  and  hear  tirst  the  agisnts  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  "  Calcutta,"  says  the  iinv.  .Jiiines 
Vaughaii,  "  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  the  recei)tuc'le  of  the 
very  worst  Christians  of  the  Mofussil  stations.  It  is  a  regular 
cave  of  Adullam,  ....  many  of  them  being  more  dq>nmd 
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even  than  the  heathen  aronnd  them.  Tlie  effect  of  all  this 
upon  the  heathen  need  not  be  told.  Of  course  these  poor 
people  are  known  by  all  to  be  Christians,  ....  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  baptized,  and  to  some  extent 
iiistntcted  in  Christianity,  appears  to  have  rendered  thtm 
<  twice  dtad^  "*  It  is  impobsible  to  speak  more  plainly,  but 
Mr.  Vaughan  might  have  added,  that  all  these  "  reprobates," 
as  he  calls  them,  who,  in  his  own  words,  "  have  n&oer  been 
any  other  than  nominal  Christians,"  were  nevertheless  eagerly 
baptized  by  Protestant  missionaries,  and  represented  in  earlier 
reports  as  devout  disciples,  just  as  converts  of  precisely  the 
game  class  are  still  represented  in  later  ones. 

But  Calcutta  is  neither  the  only  nor  the  worst  example. 
From  every  part  of  Bengal  come  the  same  reports.  "  A  far 
heavier  discouragement,"  says  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
"  was  experienced  at  the  Santipore  Training  Institution." 
Here  they  had  concentrated  their  resources,  and  collected  their 
most  promising  subjects;  and  this  was  the  result.  "A  dis- 
covery was  made  that  a  native  Christian  agent,  who  was  much 
trusted,  had  been  carrying  on  a  system  of  peculation  and 
iramoriility,  which  had  so  deeply  affected  the  diecipline  and 
the  habits  of  the  students,"  that  there  was  no  alternative  but 
"  to  suspend  the  Institution^  and  to  send  home  the  students  to 
tbeir  parents  and  friends."! 

Of  the  district  of  Kishnagurh,  once  represented  as  a  kind  of 
Protestant  Elysium,  the  same  Society  speaks  as  follows:  ''The 
reports  of  the  missionaries  speak  of  no  improvement  in  the 
Christian  condition  of  the  people  generally,  and  of  no  ucees- 
fiions  from  the  heathen."  They  add,  that  the  moment  "  the 
gratuitous  feeding,  clothing,  and  boarding  of  their  children," 
by  which  alone  their  nominal  disciples  are  attracted,  is  discon- 
tinued, they  betray  their  true  character.  "  One  of  the  senior 
missionaries  gives  the  saying  of  one  of  his  people  as  only  a 
specimen  of  the  mercenary  spirit  which  had  pervaded  the  peo- 
ple— '  If  the  Sahib  would  give  me  bit  four  rupees  a  month,  I 
would  not  only  go  to  church  myself  regularly,  out  would  make 
all  the  people  of  the  village  go  too.'  "X  -^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  charge  of 
four  pt)unas  and  sixteen  shillings  per  annum,  he  was  willing 
to  protest.  Protestantism  himself,  and  to  make  all  his  village 
profess  it  too.  Yet  these,  once  more,  are  the  very  men  whose 
"conversion"  has  been  celebrated  with  loud  hosannas  in  every 
town,  and  almost  every  village,  of  England;  and  what  the 
missionaries  formerly  reported  of  Santipore  and  Kishnagurh, 
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tliey  are  now  repeating,  with  the  certainty  of  the  same  issue,  of 
Tinnevelly  and  Travancore. 

The  Society  adds,  as  might  be  expected,  that  "  there  is  a 
brighter  prospect," — we  know  that  for  fifty  years  they  Jiave 
thriven  on  prospects, — and  then,  having  suggested  ch  s  famihar 
consolation,  proceeds  to  quote  the  confession  of  the  ilev.  Mr. 
Bhimhardt,  that  his  converts  also  were  apt  to  "  turn  out  mere 
mercenary  hypocrites,"  and  that  he  could  only  "reiterate  his 
c«nnplaints  of  the  cold  and  lapsed  condition  of  the  mass  of  his 
native  Christians." 

From  Benares  the  Eev.  Mr.  Fuchs  writes  thus  :  "  Our  native 
Christians,  as  a  body,  in  tlieir  every-day  life  and  practice,  are 
far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Tlie  number  of  native 
Christians  has  continued  stationary."*  If  the  missionaries 
have  any  respect  for  Christianity,  they  have  surely  reason  to 
rejoice  that  it  has  eeased  to  attract  such  professors. 

From  Gorruckpore  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eeuthor  reports  "  two  or 
three  great  evils."  The  first,  he  says,  with  remarkabje  naivete, 
"  is  carelessness  with  regard  to  religion  1"  The  others  were 
only  habitual  drunkenness,  quarrelling,  "  and  abuse  amon- 
each  other."  "With  a  general  awakening,"  observes  Mi 
Iluutlier,  "  we  have  not  been  blessed  ;"  and  then  he  add 
"We  would  go  on  opening  our  mouths  wide  till  the  Lord 
shall  he  jileased  to  till  them."t  In  this  attitude  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  him. 

From  Agra  Mr. Schneider  writes,  "The  motives  for  embracing 
Christianity  were  chiefly  the  desire  to  find  employment,  and  to 
have  their  bodily  wants  provided  for.  ...  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  new  converts  have,  after  their  baptism,  not  adorned  their 
Christian  profession,  and  so  have  even  proved  great oft'ences  and 
8tuml)ling-block8  to  the  cause  of  Christ."  In  other  words,  the 
solo  result  of  Protestant  missions,  and  we  shall  meet  the  same 
fact  in  every  other  land,  is  to  disMeuse  sacrilegious  baptisms, 
and  to  make  the  heathen  despise  Christianity  even  more  than 
they  hate  it.  Mr.  Schneider,  who  is  described  as  an  "  experi- 
enced missionary,"  so  thoroughly  appreciates  Hindoo  Anglicans, 
that  he  says,  "  I  have  almost  come  to  the  resolution  not  to 
baptize  an  inquirer  till  I  know  how  he  may  be  able  to  support 
hiinoclf  in  an  honest  way,  for  if  his  bodily  wants  cannot  be 
supplied,  he  will  oiily  he  a  burden  and  disgrace  to  the  Church."'\ 
It  is  to  bo  observed,  however,  that  these  frank  cont'c&t^ione, 
which  contrast  so  notably  with  former  reports,  are  quite  u 
recent  phenomenon,  and  may  probably  be  attribute!'  to  the  in- 
convenient candor  of  lay  writers,  who  now  abound  in  India, and 
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whose  accounts  of  the  real  eflFect  of  Protestant  missions  suggest 
to  those  who  conduct  them  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  pru- 
dence and  reserve. 

From  Meerut  comes  the  usual  story,  with  the  addition  of  a 
report  by  Mr.  Heernle,  that  he  and  his  Anglican  colleagues, — 
for  these  Germans  are  all,  at  least  nominally,  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England, — had  been  fighting  with  "the  Baptist 
mission  of  Delhi,"  an  episode  attended  with  "evident  injury  to 
thb  spiritual  growth  of  the  native  Christians."  The  turbulent 
Baptists,  he  complains,  "  have  built  a  chapel  only  a  few  steps 
distant  from  our  own !  The  progress  of  tne  Lord's  work  has, 
by  this  violation  of  the  principle  of  mutual  amity  and  non- 
interference, been  greatly  hindered."*  Yet  these  gpnlieuien 
marvel  that  the  heathen  despises  a  religion,  which  is  to  him, 
as  to  others,  the  very  symbol  of  earthliness,  contention,  and 
disorder. 

Finally,  the  Rev.  William  Clarkson,  also  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, and  accustomed  to  exalt  the  value  of  his  own  labors, 
confesses,  that,  in  opite  of  all  the  bribes  and  other  attractions 
which  have  been  oftered  to  the  Hindoo  during  a  whole  century, 
"the  converts  from  among  European  and  East  Indian  society, 
ha.\e  far  exceeded  those  which  have  been  granted  from  among 
tlie  heathen."t 

Perhaps  we  have  noAv  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Church  of 
England  missions  in  Bengal.  Let  us  hear  the  Baptists  in  their 
turn.  At  Delhi,  whence  they  made  their  raid  upon  the  Angli- 
cans at  Meerut,  this  is  their  report  fur  1862  :  "  While  sixty-six 
persons  have  been  baptized,  Stvcnty-Jive  have  been  excluded 
from  the  churches."  By  tins  remarkable  process,  if  we  knew 
the  aggregate  of  their  disciples,  we  could  recikon  the  exact  hour 
at  which  Indian  Baptists  will  cease  to  exist.  But  "the  com- 
mittee" hasten  to  oner  an  explanation  to  their  alarmed  sub- 
scribers: "The  missionaries  say  that  some,  unknown  to  them, 
iiad  never  entirely  renounced  their  old  heathen  habits,  while 
others  had  expected  to  benefit  in  their  temporal  circumstances." 
They  would  probably  have  resented  as  libellous  such  an  account 
of  their  neophytes,  if  it  had  proceeded  from  any  but  their  own 
agunts.  "  Being  disappointed,"  they  contiime,  "  they  joined 
tlu'uiBelves  again  to  idols.  Such  defections  are  not  new  in  India, 
iuid  are  not  unexpected.  It  is  always  difiicult  to  fathom  the 
motives  of  the  people,  and  to  deterniine  on  the  sincerity  of  the 
proiessions  they  make."  Having  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this 
point,  they  exclaim,  in  the  same  page,  "The  committee  are 
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happy  to  report  that  in  this  great  country  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization goes  steadily  forward."* 

"  Of  the  important  institution  at  Serampore,  the  eoraniittee 
have  to  report  very  favorably."  This  institution  has  been  in 
existen'^e  so  many  years,  and  has  cost  such  enormous  sums  of 
money,  that  they  might  well  hesitate  to  report  of  it  otherwise; 
yet  they  presently  reveal,  in  these  words,  its  real  character: 
"  Not  that  the  immediate  fruit  is  seen  in  the  conversion  of  souls.. 
Of  this  the  instances  are  few."  And  then  they  quote  this  ad- 
mission from  tl\e  tutors  and  professors  of  the  Serampore  college: 
"Of  late  years,  there  has  been  amongst  the  younger  educated 
Bengalees  a  great  diffusion  of  infidel  opinions,  and  some  of  our 
young  friends" — that  is,  their  pupils — "  boast  of  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  school  of  intuitional  religion."f  We  siiall 
hear  further  evidence,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  of  the  real 
fruits  of  missionary  schools  in  every  part  of  India. 

Finally,  the  Baptist  committee  add,  without  the  least  inten- 
tion of  jesting  on  so  grave  a  subject,  "During  1861,  we  had 
no  addition  to  the  Church  by  baptism ;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year  Mr.  Kobinson  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  two 
of  hif<  own  children." 

"  In  Agra,"  they  observe,  "we  still  have  to  deplore  an  almcjt 
universal  apathy,  and  indifference  to  the  truths  we  preach; 
numbers  will  listen  to  us,  but  very  few  appear  to  consider  the 
subject  worthy  of  further  inquiry."  And  then  they  give  this 
summary :  "  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  several  painful 
cases  of  Church  discipline.  .  .  .  What  with  members  who  have 
left  the  station,  and  others  (including  paid  catechists)  who  have 
been  cut  off  for  immoral  conduct,  our  loss  has  been  heavy.";}: 
Yet  they  assure  their  subscribers,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  that  their 
"prospects"  are  excellent,  that  "Christ's  kingdom  is  at  hand," 
which  they  prove  by  referring  to  "  Greek  literature"  and  "  the 
great  Neanaer" — and  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
continue  their  subscriptions  "  with  unflinching  courage,  and 
unfaltering  faith." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Wesleyans.  Of  their  disciples  "in 
and  around  Bangalore,"  where  they  preach  "  about  forty  ser- 
mons a  week,"  this  is  their  account  in  1862:  "Although  they 
sometimes  seem,  to  'run  well,'  a  very  little  thing '  hinders'  them. 
In  too  many  instances  the}  manifest  spiritual  feebleness,  or 
religious  inconsistency."  It  is  probable  that  more  impartial 
obsLTvcrs  would  object  to  this  melodious  phraseology  as  sotne- 
what  deficient  in  energy.     "  In  their  English  school,    they  say, 

♦  Seventieth  Rmort  of  the  Baptitt  Mimonary  Society,  1862,  p.  6. 
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«  great  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  Bible  lessons,"  bat 
they  assist  us  to  appreciate  its  intensity  by  adding,  "  We  regret 
to  say  that  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  truth  has  had 
a  saving  eflfect."* 

In  Mysore,  "  two  of  the  same  family  have  been  excluded  for 
quarrelsomeness  and  manifest  lack  of  '  desire  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.'  We  desire  to  see  a  work  among  them  of  wliich 
we  may  speak  more  confidently."  But  they  also  expect  future 
triumphs,  and  have  already  "  seasons  of  gracious  refreshing," 
which  atibrd  them  all  the  consolation  they  require. 

The  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  are  as  emphatic 
as  all  the  others  in  asserting  their  success,  and  as  copious  v^ 

f roving  their  failure.     "  The  general  aspect  of  the  mission  in 
ndia,"  they  say  with  a  prudent  suppres'-ion  of  particulars,  "  is 


they  think  about  the  "  rectitude  of  Jehovali." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Madras.  In  1821  Mr.  Bowen  gave  the 
following  account :  "  In  a  late  report  of  the  Madras  committee 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  we  find  that '  twenty  heathens 
have  been  admitted  as  catechumens,  and  conmienced  a  course 
of  preparatory  instruction.  Only  one  individual  of  the  whole 
nnmber  has  abided  the  test.'  ":j:  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  in 
1839,  a  Protestant  missionary  writes  as  follows  of  Madras:  "As 
to  real  converts,  one  missionary  thought  there  were  but  two  or 
three  in  the  whole  city  and  suburbs ;  another  thought  there 
were  not  half  a  dozen,  at  the  utmost.  No  one  supposed  there 
were  more  than  that  number.  "§  When  Mr.  Baber,  chief  judge 
of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Madras,  was  examined  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  said :  "  No  such  thing  is  known 
as  a  convert  by  any  of  our  English  missionaries,"!  Still  later, 
in  1847,  "  the  natives  of  Madras  presented  a  petition  to  govern- 
ment, signed  by  more  than  twelve  thousand  of  the  Hindu  com- 
munity, expressing  bitter  animosity  against  the  missionaries.''*! 
Yet  an  Anglican  chaplain  declares  of  the  Mudraf  Presidency : 
"  It  may  be  emphatically  and  truly  designated  the  missionary 
diocese  of  India  1"** 
,    It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  '.o  .      itiply  testimonies 

•  Repori  of  the  Wedeyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1863,  p.  39. 

il  B.-port  of  the  London  Missiona/ry  Society,  lb63,  p.  81. 
;  Missionm-y  Ineitement,  &c.,  p.  10. 
Howard  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  59. 
Aoiatic  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  816 ;  Now  Series. 
India  and  the  Gospel,  Luct.  iv.,  p.  208. 
**  Sketch  of  the  Established  Ohureh  in  India,  by  Edward  Whitehead,  M.A., 
Cliaplain  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Madras,  ch.  vii.,  p.  100. 
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which  we  have  already  heard.  They  would  exactly  r.?semble 
those  which  have  been  cited  with  respect  to  Bengal.  There  are 
the  usual  hollow  boasts,  and  the  usual  significant  conl'essions. 
Thus  the  Wesleyans  announce,  as  m.^'ut  be  expected,  that 
Hindoo  Methr  Jists  "generally  uppear  to  have  grown  in 
grace."  How  far  they  believe  their  own  idle  tales  is  shown  by 
later  admissions,  in  the  same  report,  of  the  "  feeble  piety"  and 
"inconsistent  conduct"  of  their  disciples.  All  the  sects  use 
the  same  phraseology,  and  all  their  agents  employ  the  same 
spasmodic  and  convulsive  style.  They liave  invariably,  for  the 
consolation  of  their  subscribers,  "one  man,"  or  "  one  woman," 
who  is  an  exception  to  the  "  reprobates"  who  form  the  mass  of 
their  salaried  neophytes,  but  who  is  quite  sure  to  have  lapsed, 
long  before  their  next  report  appears,  into  the  same  condition 
as  the  rest.  Meanwhile,  Bible-texts  are  beared  together,  pre- 
dictions of  future  success  fill  up  all  the  blank  spaces,  and  the 
narrative  always  closes  with  a  passionate  appeal  for  more  money 
The  m(»ial  condition  of  Hindoo  Protestants  is  a  dismal  subject 
of  contemplation,  but  that  of  most  of  their  teacl.ier$  is  hardly 
less  so. 

If,  finally,  we  turn  our  attention  to  Botnhay,  the  report  of 
the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society 
contains  the^e  words:  "Tlie  missionaries  cannot  as  yet  say  that 
any  actual  conversions  to  Christianity  have  been  made  by 
them."*  In  1838,  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Gray  writes ;  "  I  can  say 
nothing  encouraging.  The  carelessness  and  apathy  of  the 
people,  and  their  great  ignorance  of  the  plainest  truths,  have 
often  compelled  me  to  inqnire  whv.t  inducement  they  had  to  be- 
come Christians?*'!  And  once  more,  the  present  "  Bishop  of 
Bombay  assents  tc»  what  is  said  on  ail  ha/i'h,  that  there  are  but 
few  native  Christians  of  undoubted  sincerity.":}:  "It  is  quite 
clear  to  me,"  says  the  Kev.  A.  Davidson,  in  1862,  "  that  of 
those  who  professed  a  desire  of  baptism,  a  large  majority  were 
influenced  by  unworthy  motives."  Even  of  those  actuallv  ad- 
mitted he  confesses,  in  cautious  terms,  "much  remains  that  we 
deplore;"  and  he  adds  that  their  original  vices  "  we  seldom  see 
entirely  eradicated  from  the  adult."  This  refers  to  Aurung- 
abad,  while  of  Hyderabad  we  are  told,  "Mr.  Burn  has  labored 
at  this  station  throughout  the  year;  he  cannot  report  the  acces- 
sion of  a  single  convert. "§  Nor  can  we  be  surprised,  ev«'.n  by 
such  confessions  as  these,  when  we  learn  what  examples  the 
natives  have  before  their  eyes  of  endless  confusion  and  schism 

*  Aitiatic  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  197. 

♦  Hint,  of  Prop,  of  CIiri«tiiinity.  &c.,  vol.  il.,  p.  *)33. 
;  Out  and  Home,  by  the  Uuv.  II.  'i'lipper,  p.  153. 

g  licport  ofVhurcn  Mmionai-y  Hocidy,  pp.  &i,  84 
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among  their  Protestant  teachers.  Thus  of  the  Presbyterian 
sect  at  Bombay  we  are  told,  in  1852,  "The  Scotch  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  consists  of  two  churches,  now  unhappily 
opposed  to  each  other."*  And  again,  *-^\ij  the  secession  in 
1843,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  deprived  of  all  her  mis- 
sionaries in  India."t  And  this  event,  we  aie  told  by  the  same 
writer,  was  celebrated  in  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Dnff,  "  in  a  strain 
of  exaggeration  seldom  equalled  and  never  turpassed."  In 
presence  of  such  facts  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the 
acknowledged  results,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  all  the  Prot- 
estant missions  in  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay. 


RESULTS  IN  PARTIOULAB   DISTRICTS.  \.. 

If  now  we  inquire  what  has  been  the  success  in  particular 
cities  and  districts,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  everywhere  of  the 
same  character.    The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

Of  Tranquehar^  after  so  many  years  of  lavish  expenditure, 
we  are  told  by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  that  "  in  1813  only 
three  missionaries  remained  in  connection  with  this  once 
lioiirishing  field,  and  two  of  these  were  supported  by  English 
funds."!  Twenty-three  years  later  an  American  missionary 
adds,  "There   is  now  almost  no  visible  effect  of  missionary 

labor  there the  mission  is  entirely  relinquished.     It  is 

the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best-informed  persons  in  that  region, 
that  many  of  our  missionaries  hav)  been  unconverted  men. 
If  such  be  the  fact,  the  wonder  ceaE\;s."§ 

Of  Tanjore,  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Schwartz,  we  have 
already  heard  from  one  Protestant  missionary  that  "  no  vital 
religion  is  found  in  any  of  the  native  Christians  ;"  and  from 
another,  that  "  a  Tanjore  Christian  has  become  a  by-word." 

Of  the  converts  of  Tinncmlly^  of  whom  even  tiie  Anglican 
clergy  have  imprudently  boasted,  the  historian  of  Protestant 
missions  thus  speaks :  "  Though  most  of  them  could  not  be 
deemed  Christians,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  were 
baptized,  yet  it  was  considered  as  something  that  they  had  for- 
saken their  idols."  And  again,  "As  whole  villages  came  for- 
ward asking  instruction,  so  whole  villages  also  fell  away,'' 
And  once  more  :  "  Though  there  has  been  an  extensive  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  in  Tinuevully,  and  a  con=iderable  outward 
improvement  of  the  people;"  thanks  to  English  money,  "  wo 

•  Life  in  Bombay,  ch.  xii.,  p.  231  (1852). 

I  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  Jamen  Macfarlane,  p.  74. 

^  T/ie  Land  of  the  Veda,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  426. 

^  Howard  Malcohn,  ch.  ii.,  p.  (59. 
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have  no  idea  that  there  has  been  much  spiritual  good  effected 
in  that  country."*  And  this  is  once  more  confirmed,  in  1858, 
by  the  joint  confession  of  all  the  principal  missionary  societies 
in  India,  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Wesley  an,  and  CoMgrega- 
tional — English,  American,  and  German.  "  The  Tiniievelly 
brethren,"  says  their  collective  report  for  that  year,  "  are  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  as  yet  only  in  an  infant 
state  in  Tinnevelly  ;"  while  even  of  the  nominal  converts  they 
add,  with  unusual  candor,  "  there  are  many  who  are  still  very 
ignorant,  and  but  barren  professors. "f  Yet  for  several  years 
past  Tinnevelly  "  has  been  the  watchword  at  Anglican  mis- 
sionary meetings,  and  has  been  f^ravely  represented  as  the 
scene  of  unexampled  missionaiy  triumphs  ":}: 

Of  Binaresy  a  Lutheran  writer  says,  "  the  work  takes  but 
little  root  iiere,  although  there  9.yq  fourteen  mission  schools.^'^ 

Of  2ravanc'^*'e,  after  boasting  of  earlier  conversions,  Mr. 
Clarkson  sorrowfully  confesses,  "  The  number  has  since  be^n 
reduced,  there  having  been  several  relapses."! 

Of  the  reputed  conversions  at  Kishnagurh,  a  native  Prot- 
estant minister  told  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie,  in  1853,  that  "he 
attributed  the  exaggerated  accounts  to  the  necessity  of  creating 
a  sensation  at  home  at  public  meetings  in  order  to  raise  money ;" 
and  she  adds,  from  her  own  observution,  that  "  their  Christi- 
anity consists  in  nothing  but  renunciation  of  idols  .  .  .  one  did 
not  even  know  who  Jesus  was."^ 

Of  Central  .India  generally,  an  experienced  Protestant  mis- 
sionary says,  "  I  have  met  with  native  Christians  who  have 
been  baptized,  some  on  the  eastern,  some  on  the  western  coast, 
and  othei*s  at  more  southern  stations — lamentable  to  say,  they 
were  not  to  be  known  from  the  heathen  but  in  name  !"** 

"  In  Western  India,^^  the  same  competent  witness  declares, 
'*  conversions  have  been  scanty  .  .  .  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  have  the  natives  of  Western  India  been  conversant  v,'ith 
Europeans,  but  hitherto  they  have  yielded  but  few  converts  to 

*  nut.  of  Prop,  of  Christianity,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  345. 

+  Proeeedingit  of  the  South  Indui  Miamnary  Conference,^.  18  (Madras,  1858) 
;  The  Church  Missionary  Society  give,  in  1862,  this  amusing  account  ot'tlie 
"  spiritual  agents"  employed  by  them  in  the  Tinnevelly  district ;  "  Their  want 
of  conscientiousness  in  reference  to  getting  into  debt ;  their  occasional  ti- 
iiiidity  in  rtiferencc  to  speaking  the  exact  truth  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  tiieir  tdo 
much  thought  about  their  salary,  .  .  .  these  are  defects  which,  to  speuk  giu- 
t^ruUy,  we  still  discover  in  them."  Repart,  p.  152.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  this  new  definition  of  lying  as  "  timidity  in  reference  to  speaking  the 
truth."  The  pmises  lavished  on  these  "  spiritual  agents,"  in  the  same  report, 
a|)iH'ar  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  timidity. 

1^  TrateU  in  India,  by  Leopold  von  Orlich,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137. 
India  and  the  Gondii,  Lect.  v  ,  p.  282. 
I  .StV  Ytarn  in  India,  vol.  i..  ch.  ii ,  p.  75. 
♦*  Iiidid  Olid  tfie  (joKpd,  Lect.  vi.,  \i.  324. 
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Christ  ;"*  and  in  1 862  the  Church  Missionary  Society  once  more 
lament,  in  thuir  ofiicial  report,  "  the  smallness  of  the  success 
hitherto  granted  to  the  mission."! 

i)i Northern  India  Dr.  Hoffmeister,  who  accompanied  Prince 
Walduniar  of  PrtiHHia  in  the  campaign  against  the  Sikhs,  says, 

Though  thu  nativutt  come,  apparently  only  from  curiosity,  to  the 
^lUirch,  and  »ui)d  their  children  to  school,  not  one  of  them,  liow- 
ever,  has  been  baptized  as  yet.";}:  In  lbtj2,  the  Baptists,  though 
not  the  least  boastful  of  the  sects,  add  once  more,  "The  Gospel 
hu8  been  j)roelainied  very  widely  around  us.  At  present  we  do 
not  se  J  the  fruit."S  "  In  the  whole  of  Northern  India,"  says 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  in  1862,  "out  of  one  hundred  million 
people,  thuro  aro  not  twenty  thousand  even  nominal  converts," 
while  theru  are  two  hundred  and  twenty  Protestant  ministers. | 

Of  Southern  India^  the  chief  field  of  Protestant  effort,  a 
capable  Protestant  witness  thus  speaks,  in  1860 :  "  The  conclu- 
bion  to  wlneh  we  have  come  is  this — either  that  missionary 
operations  have  already  reached  and  'passed  their  culminating 
point ;  or,  at  any  rate,  tliat  there  are  most  unmistakable  and 
uudeniablo  signs  that  under  the  present  system  of  t>peration8 
they  will  advance  no  further,  but  will,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all 
probability,  retrograde.,  and  that  speedily."  And  then  this 
writer  expresses  the  conviction,  that  "  Sawyerpooram  and  other 
places,  which  aro  now  like  household  words  on  the  lips  of  per- 
sons interuste<l  in  missionary  successes,  are  rapidly  sinking  to 
the  level  of  Tanjore  and  Irichinopoly,"  Finally,  he  adds, 
"After  1846  the  onward  mwement  of  Christianity  in  South 
India  sconis  to  have  ceased.  The  harvest  was  passed,  the  sum- 
mer ended.''^ 

In  more  remote  provinces  the  facts  are  still  more  gloomy.  In 
Nepaul,  a  IJritish  official  informs  us,  not  a  single  convert  has 
ever  been  made  by  Protestants,  though  all  political  influences 
aro  in  their  favor :  "  but  the  Rewar  families  have  embraced 
Christianity — Catholicism  is  their  form  of  Christianity."** 

Of  Sdiim  we  are  told,  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  that  it  "  has  never 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  Christian  preacher ;"  while  of 

•  India  and  tho  (hnpel,  Lect,  v.,  p.  231. 

f  P.  07, 

I  Tmnelu  ill,  Cef/lon  and  Continental  India,  p.  474. 

g  lltpirt,  i>,  Hi}, 

[  Britink  India,  ch,  v.,  p.  227. 

*1  ChriHtinn  ltrmemhrance,r,  July,  1860,  pp.  63-5.  In  1862,  a  Baptist  mis- 
bionary  ff,\\i'*  tliJH  ludicroud  rt^fwrt  uf  his  opcrationBin  Southern  India :  "  I  have 
itcea  deep  I'onvlettonft  in  ono  of  our  congregations,  and  anxiety  in  another,  and 
lrt<|iient  nilMf^lvlnj^H  in  olherH,  but  do  not  kno%y  of  otjc decided  case  of  conver- 
sion In  eonnej'tlun  wltli  <mr  congregation."    licport,  p.  43. 

**  Fiec  yiiirit  at  Nrpaut,  by  Captain  Thomas  Smith,  Assist.  Political  Resi- 
(ieitt,  vol,  I,  ch.  vi.,  I*,  i4'd. 
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the  Punjab^ — which,  the  same  writer  says,  in  1850,  "witli  a  Eu- 
ropean climate  and  fertile  country,  awaits  evangelistic  eflPorts," 
— we  have  the  following  account,  in  1864,  from  the  celebrated 
Major  Hodson,  in  a  letter  of  the  2d  of  January,  1854,  to  his 
father,  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford :  "You  evidently  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  state  of  things  in  these  provinces.  There  are  but  two 
churches  in  the  Punjab ;  and  there  will  be  an  electric  telegraph 
to  Peshawur  before  a  cliurch  is  commenced  there,  though  the 
station  has  been  one  for  years.  In  the  first  season  a  large 
Koman  Catholic  chapel  was  built  there,  and  an  Italian  priest 
from  the  Propaganda  busy  in  his  vocation.  I  offered  Mr. 
Clarke,"  a  Protestant  chaplain,  "all  the  aid  in  my  power, 
though  I  told  him  candidly  that  I  thought  he  had  not  much 
chance  of  success  here.  A  large  sum  has  been  raised  at 
Peshawur  for  the  mission,  but  unfortunately  they  have  gone 
wild  with  theories  about  the  lost  tribes  and  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecies respecting  the  Jews,  which  has  given  a  somewhat  vision- 
ary character  to  their  plans.  Mr.  C.  wanted  me  to  think  that 
these  Euzofzai  Pathans  were  Ben-i-Israel,  and  asked  me  whether 
I  had  heard  them  call  themselves  so;  and  he  was  aghast  when 
I  said  they  were  as  likely  to  talk  of  Ben  d'lsraeli.^  It  may 
be  added,  in  confirmation  of  the  above  allusion  to  Peshawur, 
that  Captain  Hervey  complained  as  late  as  1850:  "At  many 
of  our  stations  there  is  not  such  a  building  even  as  a  church, 
while  the  Papists  invariably  have  some  place  of  worship  ;"f 
and  General  Parlby  notices  the  same  contrast  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  says,  "The  Church  of  Kome  has  of  late  years 
wonderfully  extended  the  field  of  its  operations.  There  is 
scarcely  a  station  .  .  .  which  is  not  provified  with  its  chapel 
and  its  priests.":}: 

Colonel  Addison  speaks,  in  1858,  of  a  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was, 
perhaps,  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Major  Hodson,  as  having 
"gone  wild"  about  the  13en-i-Israel.  He  was  sent  out  by  the 
"Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,"  and  Colonel 
Addison  gives  this  account  of  him  :  "  His  talents  were  of  the 
highest  order,  his  zeal  well  known ;  and  it  was  therefore  most 
sanguinely  expected  that  his  mission  would  be  crowned  with 
success.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  convert  the 
natives,  poor  Clarke  returned  in  despair  to  Calcutta,  fOv-.-.g 
more  than  half  inclined  to  start  for  Europe,  so  much  did  he 
take  his  relocated  failures  to  heart."§ 

Another  Mr.  Clark,  after  boasting,  in  1862,  of  some  Punjabee 

*  Memoirs,  by  Iub  brother,  p.  144. 

f  Ten  Years  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  il.,  p.  47. 

;  T/ie  KHtablishnicnt,  Ac,  p.  16. 

^  TraitH  j>f  Anglo-Indian  Life,  by  Lieut.-col.  Addiaon,  p.  165  (1853). 
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Christian  soldiers,  says :  "  They  are  but  weak  and  ignorant ; 
bnt  in  spite  of  falls  and  sins,  I  believe  they  are  improving.'"* 
In  presence  of  such  language,  one  knows  not  which  to  admire 
most,  the  disciples  or  their  teachers. 

Hitherto  we  have  heard  evidence  only  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular cities ;  let  us  now  introduce  the  witnesses  who  rectjid 
their  experience  of  the  general  results  of  Protestant  missions 
throughout  India. 

<•  Christianity,"  says  one  who  was  long  the  associate  of  Prot- 
estant missionaries,  "  makes  little  or  no  progress.  1  used  to 
inquire  of  the  missionaries,  whenever  I  had  an  opportunity, 
how  many  Hindoos  or  Mahometans  they  had  converted  during 
the  time  of  their  mission,  and  in  general  the  answer  was  one, 
or  sometimes  7ione."f 

-'  A.  person  who  has  sojourned  thirty  years  in  India,"  says 
M.  Peschier,  president  of  the  missionary  society  at  Geneva, 
•'  preaching  to  unbelievers,  declares  to  U3  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  work  a  single  conversion.":}: 

"Whoever  has  seen  much  of  Hindoo  Christians,"  says  a  cel- 
ebrated writer,  "  must  have  perceived  that  the  man  who  bears 
that  name  is  very  commonly  nothing  more  than  a  drunken 
reprobate  who  conceives  himself  at  liberty  to  eat  or  drink  any 
thing  he  pleases."  And  he  adds,  that  the  custom  of  paying  such 
converts  was  so  universal,  that  "  the  slightest  success  in  Hin- 
dostan  would  eat  up  the  revenues  of  the  East  India  Company."^ 

Mr.  C.  S.  John,  the  "  Senior  of  the  Koyal  Danish  mission  at 
Tranquebar,"  confirms  this  statement,  as  far  as  their  receiving 
"support  in  victuals  and  clothing."!  Mr.  Malcolm  Lewin 
tells  us,  in  1857,  that  "an  inquiry  made  some  years  ago  at 
Bangalore,  by  a  deputation  from  one  of  the  societies  in  England, 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  converts  and  their  families 
were  nearly  all  of  them  stipendiaries  of  the  mission  ;"^  and 
another  writer  says  of  the  Baptist  converts:  "The  whole  of 
them  were  rescued  from  poverty,  and  procured  a  comfortable 
subsistence  by  their  converdon.''''** 

Mr.  Marsh  gave  to  the   House  of  Commons,  in  a  speech 

already  quoted,  the  following  description  of  Protestant  converts 

in  India :  "They  are  drawn  from  the  Chandalahs,  or  Pariars,  or 

^  outcasts — a  portion  of  the  population  who  are  shut  out  from 

the  Hindoo  religion,  and  wlio,  being  condemned  to  the  lowest 

*  Ohurch  Missionary  Report,  p.  136. 
Ida  Pfeiffer,  Voyage  Round  the  Woiid,  p.  116. 
Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xix.,  p.  230. 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xii.,  p.  101. 
On  Indian  Oivilization,  j).  '3. 
The  Way  to  Lose  India,  p.  17  (1857). 
*•  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  p.  61. 
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poverty  and  the  most  sordid  occupations,  are  glad  to  procure, 
of  what  the  missionaries  call  conversion,  whatever  pittance 
they  are  enahled  to  dole  out  for  their  suhsistence."    He  added 
that  all  classes  are  united  "  in  one  common  sentiment  of  con 
tempt  for  the  Pariars,  amongst  whom  they  class  the  Christian 
missionary  and  his  convert,  the  pastor  and  his  disciple." 

Dr.  Bryce,  a  Presbyterian  mmister,  declared,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  him  at  Calcutta,  "  Alas !  it  may  be  doubted  if  at 
this  day  the  Christian  missionary  boasts  a  single  pi'oselyte  to 
his  creed  over  whom  he  is  warranted  to  rejoice;"  and  another 
witness  remarks  upon  his  words,  "  this  is  the  opinion  of  a 
learned  and  pious  clergyman,  delivered  to  a  congregation  who 
possessed  ample  means  of  ascertaining  its  correctness."* 

"The  outcasts  have  indeed  joined  the  missionaries,"  says  a 
British  official,  "  and  have  appeared  as  of  their  faith ;  but  the 
conduct  of  these  outcasts  has  generally  proved  that  they  pro- 
fessed what  they  did  not  feel,  and  has  considerably  influenced 
the  higher  orders  in  their  prejudices  against  Christianity."! 

"  The  missionaries  long  since  stated,"  says  Mr.  Bowen,  "  that 
*  their  anxiety  to  obtain  converts  seemed  to  be  changed  into 
anxiety  about  those  who  were  obtained.'  ":{: 

'•  The  greater  number,"  we  are  told  by  Kammohun  Roy, 
who  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  but  denied  the  Incarnation, 
under  the  influence  of  Protestant  neology,  "  have  been  allured 
to  change  their  faith  by  other  attractions  than  by  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  as  we  iind 
nearly  all  of  tliem  are  employed  or  fed  by  their  spiritual  teachers, 
and  in  case  of  neglect  are  apt  to  manifest  a  rebellious  spirit.''^ 

*•  In  some  places,"  says  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  in  183i), 
"  numerous  individuals  have  openly  renounced  caste,  and 
become  nominal  Ciiristians,  but  without  indicating  orprofessing 
change  of  heart."|j 

Captain  Seely  heard  a  Sepoy,  who  had  been  flogged  and 
drummed  out  of  his  corps  for  theft,  answer  to  the  reproach 
"  You  have  lost  your  caste,"  by  these  words;  "  Have  I?  thenl 
can  alvjuys  tur?i  Chnstian.''''^  And  this  motive  for  professing 
what  is  called  "Christianity"  is  further  illustrated  by  a  writer  in 
1853,  who  tells  us,  "  A  man  stopped  Mr.  Janvier,"  a  Protestant 
missionary,  "  in  tlie  bazaar  at  Loodiana,  saying  he  nvhs  willing 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  wishing  to  know  how  much  he  would 

*  Missiiinary  Incitement,  &c.,  p.  71. 

t  T'ie  DangerH  of  Bi'itiah  India,  by  David  Hopkins,  of  the  E.  I.  C.  Bengal 
Meairal  EBtablishnient,  p.  27. 

\  Misifionary  Inritemeut,  &c.,  p.  66. 

S  fh'fence  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus,  p.  2G. 

J   Travels  in  8.  Eastern  Asia,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  48. 

•ff  27u  Wvnders  ofElora.  cii.  six.,  p.  47G. 
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give  ?  Another  came  to  one  of  our  missionaries,  and  said,  they 
dressed  so  cleanly,  and  fed  so  well,  that  he  would  like  to  be  a 
Christian."* 

Nor,  as  wc  advance  towards  the  present  hour,  do  we  Und 
the  least  variation  in  the  evidence.  "Most  of  the  people  form- 
in"  the  congregation,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  are  Christians  only 
in  name."t  "  xhe  influence  of  the  EngWsh  missions,"  says 
Count  de  Warren  in  1843,  "is  an  absolute  nullity;  they  reckon 
uo  other  proselytes  than  orphans  whom  the  missionaries  pur- 
chase, and  who,  wlien  they  grow  up,  all  return  to  the  religion 
of  their  country  nen.  It  must  be  confessed  too  that  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  scarcely  manifest  more  charity  or  more  humility 
than  those  of  Brahma  or  Mahomet.":]: 

In  1844,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  I'rotestant  missionary,  noticing 
the  inconvenience  of  the  multipli  ity  of  Christian  sects,  and  the 
fact  that  they  only  win  their  disciples  at  eai:h  other's  expense, 
relates,  that  "  when  the  oifender  linds  tiiat  his  crime  has  been 
detected,  rather  than  be  openly  reproved,  he  generally  goes 
over  to  some  of  the  different  communities  oi  Christ'  .ns,  in  hopes 
of  a  reception."^  And  each  sect  counts  him  aj'  ."n  as  a  new 
convert,  and  makes  his  "  conversion"  the  groui  i  of  an  appeal 
to  the  English  public  for  fresh  subscript*. ms. 

In  1850,  General  Briggs  notices,  tha*  oi  the  whole  number 
of  nominal  converts  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  India,  even 
the  missionaries  themselves  reckon  less  than  one-sixth  as 
"church  members;"!  and  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Ward,  a 
Protestant  missionary,  confesses  that  "  the  wliole  number  of 
converts  to  Christianity,"  in  any  sense  whatever,  is  not  one- 
tenth  of  that  claimed  in  missionary  reports.^  While  even  of 
these  Captain  Hervey  says:  "The  converts  become  worne  than 

they  were  before the  worst  characters  in  our  regiments 

are  Christians."  And  then  he  adds  a  fact,  of  which  the  im- 
portance consists  in  this,  that  it  reveals  the  secret  opinion  of 
tiie  whole  English  population  of  India  as  to  the  true  character  of 
Protestant "  converts."  "  Wii.-;;.'ver  a  native,"  he  says,  "presents 
himself  for  employment  as  u  servant,"  if  he  professes  to  be  a 
Christian,  "  he  is  not  tak^n^  because  all  Christians,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  are  looked  upon  as  great  vagabonds," — that  is, 
in  his  own  words,  "  as  rascals,  drunkards,  thieves,  and  repro- 
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he  E.  I.  C.  Bengal 


*  Six  Years  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  78. 

(Hint.  Prop.  Christianity,  vo).  ii.,  p.  ^50. 
L'Jiide  Anglavse,  tome  iii.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  229. 
Sketc/ies  of  Chiistianity  in  N.  India,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Wilkinson,  p.  804. 
India  and  Europe  Compared,  cli.  vi.,  p.  173. 
India  and  the  Hindoos,  by  F.  de  W.  Ward,  lato  Missionary  at  Madras, 
ch.  xxii.,  p.  337. 
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bates."*  And  this  is  so  notorious,  that  the  Rev.  William 
Glarkson  aflBrms,  in  the  same  year,  after  long  experience, — 
"  It  seems  as  though  calls  had  been  reiterated  till  they  had  be- 
come powerless ;  but  as  yet  no  issue  I Every  gate  seems 

to  have  been  shut,  every  channel  dammed  up,  by  which  Gos- 
pel  streams  might  force  their  way."t 

In  1851,  Mr.  Mackenna  observes, "  the  numerous  missionaries, 
although  they  waste  years,  and  words,  and  even  money,  have 
c  n verted  very  few  ;  yet  when  they  have  induced  one  or  two 
apparently  to  adopt  tlieir  particular  tenets,  it  is  their  fashion  to 
make  a  clamor  in  the  newspapers  and  by  pamphlets,  although 
too  frequently  they  are  not  secure  of  their  new  converts  for  any 
length  of  time.":{: 

In  1852,  Mr.  Campbell  says :  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
attempt  to  Christianize  the  natives  hm  entirely  failed.  We 
have  made  some  infidels,  but  very  few  sincere  Christians,  and 
are  not  likely  on  the  present  system  to  make  many  more."§ 

In  1853 — for  we  must  pursue  the  narrative  to  the  end — 
Baron  Eric  von  Schonberg  writes  thus:  "  Missionaries  announ- 
cing the  conversion  of  a  solitary  Hindoo  among  thousands  of  un- 
believers, are  themselves  frequently  members  of  some  straggling 
sect,  and  too  of  ion  the  instruuiciits  of  fanatical  bigotry."  || 

"They  exhibit  the  signs  of  conversion,"  says  Mr.  Irving  in 
the  same  year,  "  more  ottcn  by  eating  beef  and  by  intoxication 
than  by  excellence  o^'  character.  They  consequently  tind  a  dif- 
ticalty  in  obtaining  employment  even  from  the  English,  and 
either  from  their  necessities  or  inclination  are  to  be  seen,  with 
a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  petition  in  the  other,  wandering 

through  the  country,  soliciting  the  alms  of  Europeans 

Their  irregularities  and  lax  morality  have,  on  many  occasioii8, 
shocked  the  feelings  of  even  their  heathen  countrymen."  And 
then  he  notices,  in  order  to  expose,  an  immoral  and  mercenary 
fiction,  "the  convert,  sucdi  as  lie  figures  in  the  pages  of  mis- 
sionary pamphlets — at  first  a  heathen,  foul  with  every  crime; 
and  then  a  Christian,  redolent  with  every  virtue."!^ 

In  1856,  Mr.  Walter  (iibson  quotes  this  private  confession  of 
an  Aineriean  missionary  made  to  himself:  "  The  millicms  and 
hundreds  of  millions  in  the  East  j)aH8  away,  uninfluenced  to  the 
dightest  extent  by  Eur<»pean  dominion  and  enlightenment."** 


*  Ten  Tears  in  India,  vol.  I.,  ch.  v.,  p.  105. 

I  lAJCture  v.,  p.  221. 

;  Ancient  and  Modern  India,  ch,  xxvll,,  p.  516. 

Modern  India,  \>.  2i)H. 

Traoeh  in  Indui  and  Kashmir,  l)y  Haron  Eric  von  Sclionberg,  p.  195. 

I7t«  Theory  and  Practice  of  (Jantc,  p,  140. 
•*  The  Prison  of  Wetecreden,  Sic,  i».  a»U. 
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In  1857,  M.  de  Valbezen,  who  appears  to  affect  in  religion 
the  cold  impartiality  which  some  Frenchmen  mistake  for  great- 
ness of  mind,  says  :  "  The  preaching  of  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries has  not  produced  the  least  impression ;"  and  then  he  adds 
that  if  any  change  occurred  in  the  government  of  India,  "  there 
are  very  few  indeed  of  their  converts  who  would  not  relapse 
into  the  gross  errors  of  their  native  religions."*  "  It  has  been 
justly  observed,"  pays  an  ardent  English  Protestant,  in  confir- 
mation of  this  statement,  "  that  if  we  were  driven  out  of  the 
country  to-morrow,  few  vestiges  would  remain  at  those  places 
where  the  English  have  settled  as  evidence  of  their  ever  hav- 
ing been  under  Christian  rule."t 

In  1858,  we  have  the  following  testimonies  :  "The  converts," 
says  Mr.  Minturn,  "  are  few,  and  mostly  of  the  most  degraded 
classes.":}:  "  The  native  converts  to  Christianity,"  writes  Mr. 
Malcolm  Ludlow  at  the  same  moment,  "  I  have  not  even  num- 
bered amongst  the  distinctively  Christian  elements,  so  unin- 
fimntial  are  they  for  the  most  party%  And  Sir  James  Brooke 
sums  up  the  whole  history  when  he  tells  the  missionary  so- 
cieties of  England,  "  with  the  Mahomedan  you  have  made  no 
progress  ;  with  the  Hindoo  you  have  made  no  progress  at  all ; 
you  are  just  where  you  were  the  very  first  day  you  went  to 
India.'"\\ 

In  1859,  Captain  Evans  Bell  says  once  more:  "I  doubt 
whether  the  missionaries  will  ever  do  any  good  ;"^  and  Mr. 
Ludlow  adds,  "  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  growing  diB- 
trust  of,  and  dislike  to  Christianity,  on  the  part  of  both  Hindoo 
and  Moslem."**  In  the  same  year,  the  Kev.  Edward  IS  tor- 
row,  who  candidly  rejects  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the 
nominal  converts  claimed  by  Protestantism,  says  of  the  rest, 
"the general  character  of  native  Christians,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  not  of  a  high  order."tf 

In  1860,  Mr.  Kussell  continues  the  record  by  the  grave  an- 
nouncement, that  ^Hn  desj)air,  many  Christians  in  india  are 
driven  to  wish  and  pray  that  some  one  or  some  way  may  arise 
for  converting  the  Indians  by  the  sword.":{:|  And  lastly,  in  1802, 
an  Anglican  chaplain  confirms  all  former  witnesses,  and  flatly 

t 

*  Les  Anglais  et  I'Inde,  ch.  iii.,  p.  164.  ' 

t  Narmhoe  of  a  Jowney  to  India,  by  Mrs.  Colonel  Elwood ;  vol.  ii.,  Letter 
hv.,  p.  109. 
\  From  New  York  to  Delhi,  ch  xviii.,  p.  179. 
S  Jiritkh  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 

I  Speech  at  Liverpool ;  The  Times,  September  20, 1858. 
If  The  Engli»h  in  India,  p.  185, 

**  Thoughts  on  the  Policy  of  the  Vnnon  toioai'ds  India,  Letter  xvi.,  p.  314. 
+f  Indiit  and  ChHMian  Missions,  ch.  iv,,  pp.  7iJ,  79. 
jX  Duiry  in,  India,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  150. 
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closes  the  series  by  frankly  recommending  his  <5o-re]igionists  to 
</ive  up  India  altogether^  and  try  their  fortunes  in  Cliina.  The 
former  country,  he  says,  "  like  its  own  sands,  has  drunk  up  so 
much  of  our  missionary  labor,  and  like  them  has  yielded  so 
little."* 

Such,  by  their  own  confession,  have  been  the  results  of  all 
the  missionary  ejfforts  of  twenty-two  Protestant  missionary  so- 
cieties in  India,  employing  nearly  one  thousand  agents,  com- 
manding unlimited  temporal  resources,  and  assisted  by  a  ctMii- 
bination  of  every  human  advantage  which  could  facilitate  the- 

{)rosecution  of  such  a  work.  Once  more  they  confess  that  they 
lave  failed.  "It  is  enough,"  says  a  leading  organ  of  Aiigli-  , 
canism,  in  1860, "  to  break  the  heart  of  any  one  who  ever  hoped 
to  see  India  evangelized  by  means  of  the  English  Church."f 
Perhaps  such  a  history  might  have  suggested  something  more 
than  barren  lamentations,  especially  to  men  who  could  tiius 
describe  all  its  phases.  "  It  makes  the  heart  ache  to  read  the 
history  of  Protestant  missions  in  India  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  Over  and  over  again,  at  Trunquebar,  at  Trichinopoly, 
at  Vellore,  at  Tanjore,  and  a  hundred  other  places,  we  meet 
almost  invariiably  the  same  melancholy  story.  The  Gospel  is 
preached  by  holy  and  devoted  men,  like  Schwartz,  and  Kolilofl', 
and  Ziegenbalg  — not  one  of  whom  believed  in  Anglieanisin, 
though  this  writer  is  obliged  to  name  Lutherans  and  Calviuists 
in  default  of  others — "  for  a  little  while  all  seems  to  flourish ; 
then  comes,  first  a  period  when  no  further  advance  is  made, 
then  deeper  stagnation,  the  death  of  the  old  foreign  pastors,  then 
a  grievous  decline,  and  last  the  complete  extinguishing  of  the 
native  Church  in  that  particular  spot,  or  else  its  binkiug  into  tor- 
pidity resembling  a  state  of  living  death,  and  the  removal  of  its 
candlestick  out  of  its  place.":|:  It  is  a  Protestant  who  narrates 
with  so  much  accuracy  the  failure  of  Protestant  missions  in  India, 
and  who  scenjs  to  have  suspected,  at  least  for  a  moment,  its  true 
explanation :  "  Is  not  the  truth  this,"  he  asks,  though  iijipurent- 
ly  without  pausing  to  ansver  Ills  own  question,  "  that  the  Angli- 
can Church  has  forgotten  to  work  after  the  apostolic  model  ^'"§ 
Once  more  we  have  traced  a  contrast.     In  China,  an  English 

*  How  we  got  to  Pefdn,  by  tho  Rov.  R.  J.  L.  M'(iheo,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces, 
ch.  xiii.,  p.  2i>l. 

+  C/iriniidti  Reinemhrancer,  July,  1800. 

I  Ibid.,  OctolHT,  IHrn),  p.  Til. 

t^  It  iH  hliocking  t(t  iiiia  an  Aiigliran  misslonnry  UHin^  bucIi  lan^nuiffc  as  i\w 
following.  Tho  Itov.  11.  Baker,  in  an  addroes  as  rcniarksililo  for  iiitiUcctual 
fft'iiloni'SH  as  tor  moral  inHonnibility,  tfll8  tiic  worlii,  "  Wo  wimld  iiiinibly  Ikijx' 
that  our  iul'ant  ("hurdioH  aro  not  tar  bohind  thoHo  cHtabliHlu'd  i)y  tlic  Apostli* 
tlicinNrivtH,  at  Coriniii,  l'',plu!Hii«,  or  Colosso."  P>'o'ieedinys  of  the  tiotitk  India 
Mi»«Mn(iry  Coiijireucc,  p.  JiUO. 
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writer  has  proclaimed  what  he  calls  "  the  unwelcome  truth," 
that  it  is  only  the  Catholic  missionaries  who  succeed,  while 
Protestantism  •'  does  not  find  acceptance"  with  its  people.  In 
India,  as  a  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  well-known  history 
affirms,  "  the  Protestant  form  of  worship  is  little  adapted  to 
the  narrow  and  contracted  ideas  of  the  Hindoos," — though  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Hindoo  has  a  more  logical  ar'.d  subtle  mind 
than  any  pagan  race  now  existing,  and  tliat  he  constantly  eon- 
founds  the  Protestant  missionary  in  the  discussions  which  the 
latter  sometimes  provokes,  but  always  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
"The  Roman  Catholic,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "has  certainly 
been  more  successful  in  calling  these  deluded  children  to  its 
bosom."*  We  shall  find  the  same  singular  language  employed, 
to  explain  this  perpetually  recurring  fact,  in  many  other  lands. 
Yet  as  an  experienced  witness  remarfes,  "even  the  poor  Hindoos 
are  as  astute  naturally  as  if  educated  ;"t  and  a  Protestant 
missionary,  who  observes  that  they  are  "  excessively  fond  of 
metaphysical  discussion,"  confesses  that  while  "  the  Pundits  of 
India  are  undoubtedly  the  most  intellectually  cultivated  and 
morally  responsible  class  in  the  community,"  they  are  also  "  by 
far  the  most  un impressible.":}:  It  is  not,  then,  by  want  of 
capacity  in  the  Hindoo  race  that  the  failure  of  Protestantism 
can  be  explained  ;  and  moreover,  if  Protestantism  were  tlie  true 
form  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  "  adapted"  to  the  wants  of  all 
mankind.  "For  the  word  of  God,  as  the  great  Apostle 
declares,  "is  living  and  eftectual,  and  more  piercing  than  any 
two-edged  sword."§  It  is  the  word  of  man  which  is  feeble  and 
ineft'ective,  and  "little  adapted"  to  prevail  against  the  super- 
stitions of  Hindoo  or  Chinese.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of 
these  pages,  that  "  the  Protestant  form  of  worship"  has  been 
rejected  by  the  heathen  in  every  other  land,  as  pereinptorily  as 
in  India  and  China ;  and  that  of  all  the  same  account  may  be 
given  which  an  Anglican  writer  gave  not  long  since,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Irmes  newspaper,  when  he  provoked  the  anger  of 
less  candid  co-ruligionists  by  frankly  confessing,  that  "  the 
great  Christian  movement  in  India  has  been  hitherto  Roman 
Catholic" — a  fact  proclaimed  in  earlier  times  by  an  English 
writer,  who  founded  upon  it  a  hope  not  destined  to  be  realized, 
when  ho  exclaimed,  in  words  already  quoted,  "The  Catholics, 
ages  back,  have  converted  numbers  in  India;  why  then  should 
Protestants  despair  V 


*  Sketelies  of  India,  ch.  vi.,  p.  80. 

+  A  Olance  at  the  East,  by  a  rt-tirod  Bengal  Civilian,  p.  12  (1857). 
I  India  and  Chmtian  Mimons,  by  tlio  Uuv.  Edward  Btorrow,  ch.  ii.,  p. 
ch.  ill.  p.  no  (1851)). 
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Tims  far  we  have  seen  that  Protestant'  n  has  utterly  failed 
to  propagate  Christianity  in  India,  but  tins  would  be  only  an 
imperfect  account  of  its  real  influence  in  that  land.  Would 
'  tlii ;.  the  results  of  its  presence  had  been  simply  negative !  In 
China  it  created,  after  fifty  years  of  labor,  the  blasphemous 
s<  ct ' '..  Tae-ping;  in  Hindostan  it  has  begotten  a  generation  of 
a'  heists. 

When  the  agents  of  English  and  American  religions,  who  at 
least  are  not  deficient  in  energy,  discovered  that  sermons  and 
tracts,  bishops  and  missionaries,  were  perfectly  ineffective,  they 
resolved,  with  characteristic  tenacity  of  purpose,  to  call  into 
action  a  new  system  of  propaganda,  and  to  inaugurate  a  vast 
and  elaborate  scheme  by  which  they  still  hoped  to  convert 
defeat  into  victory.  Having  failed  to  convert  the  Hindoo  by 
Bibles  or  preaching,  they  resolved  to  try  tlie  effect  of  education. 
When  we  have  learned  what  they  have  attempted  in  this  way, 
and  with  what  results,  we  shall  have  completed  our  task,  and 
exhausted  the  whole  field  of  Protestant  agency  in  India. 

Many  years  ago,  and  the  fact  is  worthy  of  notice,  intelligent 
observers  in  India  were  already  anticipating  that  the  educa- 
tional projects  of  the  missionaries  would  prove  as  futile  as  their 
prcaciiing.  "If  the  natives  abandon  Mohammedanism  and 
Hindooism,"  said  one  who  spent  a  life  in  that  land,  "  are  we 
quite  sure  that  they  will  embrace  Christianity  ?"  "  May  we 
not  produce,"  he  added,  "  a  kind  of  negative  religion,  an  indif- 
ference to  all  positive  creeds,  and  a  recklessness  of  every  form 
of  devotion?"*  We  are  going  to  hear  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

"  Experience  has  proved,"  says  an  eye-witness  in  1857,  "  that 
scholars  in  the  Indian  colleges,  who  would  take  honorable  rank 
in  the  univeicities  of  Europe,  relapse,  as  soon  as  they  quit  the 
colleges,  into  the  degrading  practices  of  the  very  religions 
whicTi  their  enlightened  judgment  secretly  condemns.  The 
colleges  of  India  receive  fanatical  idolaters,  thoy  disgorge  only 
hypocrites."!  This  melancholy  truth  we  shall  now  prove  bv 
such  an  accumulation  of  Protestant  testimony  as  to  render  all 
doubt  or  hesitation  impossible. 

The  expenditure  on  native  education  in  India  in  the  year 
1860,   was  three  hundred    and  twenty-four  thousand  eight 


♦  THrfy  Ymn  in  India,  by  Major  II.  Bevan,  cli.  xiv.,  p.  239  (1839). 
f  LcH  Angl'tis  et  I'Inde,  ch.'iii.,  p.  109. 
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hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds,  and  the  number  of  native 
pupils  nearly  five  hundred  thousand.  As  early  as  1836,  there 
were  already  in  a  single  province  "  thirty  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth,  at  a  total  expense  of  thirty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  eleven  shillings."*  In  the 
following  year  they  had  increased  to  thirty-eight,  which  cost 
rather  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  each.  Since  that  date, 
they  have  multiplied  in  all  directions ;  for  besides  the  govern- 
ment institutions,  every  sect  has  its  own,  and  they  are  estab- 
lished, as  in  Heber's  time,  in  opposition  to  each  other.  In 
1854,  we  are  told  that  "  there  are  now  in  Bengal  five  govern- 
ment Anglo-vfirnacular  colleges,  and  zillah  schools  have  been 
established  in  almost  every  district."  Again,  "  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay  the  character  of  the  education  conveyed  in 
the  Anglo-vernacular  colleges  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
that  in  Bengal."t  While  of  Madras  we  are  told,  that,  in  1853, 
there  were  two  thousand  pupils  receiving  daily  instruction  in 
three  missionary  schools,  :j:  to  say  nothing  of  many  other 
institutions  of  a  similar  class.  In  the  single  city  of  Benares 
there  were  "  fourteen  mission  schools."  From  these  examples 
we  may  judge  what  the  united  efibrts  of  the  government,  and 
of  twenty-two  rival  societies,  were  likelj  to  have  attempted  in 
other  parts  of  India. 

In  addition  to  their  own  resources,  they  have,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  appropriated  those  of  Catholics,,  "The  La  Martiniere 
Sciiool  of  Calcutta,  the  annual  income  of  which  can  be  little 
short  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  founded  and  endowed  exclu- 
sively by  a  Catholic,  me  late  General  Lamartine.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  general's  intention  was  to  found  and  endow  an 
establishment  for  Catholic  education,  yet  the  principles  on 
which  this  school  is  conducted  are  such  that  no  Catholic  can 
profit  by  Ui"'§  And  now  for  the  results  of  Protestant  educa- 
tion, whether  imparted  by  the  civil  power,  or  by  the  missionary 
bodies. 

"It  is  the  universal  confession,"  sayH  Dr.  Grant,  "tha*  but 
very  few  of  the  children  so  educated  embrace  the  Christian 
faitli."!  Other  witnesses,  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  than 
this  Anglican  clergyman,  will  now  tell  us,  that  the  native  pupils 
not  only  decline  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  teachers,  but 
learn,  almost  without  exception,  to  abandon  all  religion  whatever. 

*  Travels  in  India,  by  lieopoltl  von  Orlicli,  vol.  ;ii.,  p.  267. 
t  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  17  (1854). 
i  Mead,  I'lie  Sepoy  Jievolt,  ch.  xxiii..  j).  808. 

^  Notes  on  the  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  India,  by  the  Rov.  W.  Strick- 
kml.  p,  18  (18^a). 
I  Lecture  iv.,  p.  254. 
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A  very  important  question,"  says  the  Lutheran  Yon  Orlich, 
in  1845,  "is:  What  influence  has  education  produced  on  the 
relig-ions  sentiments  of  the  Indians  ?  It  has  hitherto  appeared, 
that  the  yonng  people  grow  up  as  deists,  and  in  some  cases, 
have  evert  converted  their parenU  and  relations  to  deism  /"*  yet, 
"  with  ver;/  few  exceptionp,  neitlier  Ihey  nor  their  families  have 
negli^cted  the  religious  usages  of  \h>\c  anccHiors."  "  This  asser- 
tion,'  we  are  told,  "is  painfully  c<u'i'obora ted  bv  the  Rev.  J. 
Weit}>recht,  and  by  other  higiily  cror'ible  antjii  i  ties."  Mr. 
"Weitltrecht's  own  words  are  iheso:  "Tliuro  ar<j  -.astances  on 
record  of  Hindoc  fathers  forbidd.ng  their  sons  to  visit  the  Cul- 
cutta  College,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  pupils  who  attain 
80ir:e  proficiency  l>  oome  nadicks,  i.e.,  atheists.^^f 

If  it  be  asked,  wliy  atiy  native  biudents  as  ini'nced  to  fre- 
quent institutions  of  winch  theBO  are  the  aduatted  fruits,  Von 
Orlich  answers,  "  Onl}''  in  tlio  prospfct  (?>"  (vbt;i:Ini!iga  situation, 
und  the  mjvjority  belong  vo  th<>  Iow^t  clasv^t  j."  And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  nil  Anglo-Indian  writers.  "  It  has  opened  to  them  a 
new  gf'urce  of  honorable  livelihood,"  says  Mr.  Johnson.:}:  "In 
file  Bjculla  schools,"  we  loarn  from  another  writer,  "after 
aituining  a  certain  age,  the  male  pupils  are  apprenticed  to 
various  trades,  and  the  females  marry,  or  obtain  situations  as 
8ervant8."§  In  the  Bengal  ]M<dical  College  "  each  student  costs 
the  State  one  hundred  pound^  per  annum,"  while  that  of  civil 
engineering  affords  the  only  i'liance  of  success  to  native  en- 
gineers, "  for  whom  the  demand  is  yearly  augmenting."! 

But  these  considerations  do  not  always  affect  the  children  of 
high-caste  parents,  mtny  of  whom  are  conveyed  to  school  in 
their  carriages,  and  become  pupils  solely  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  and  intellectual  training.  "In  Ilindostan, '  as 
Mr.  Arnold  well  observes,  "the  Brahmin  has  had  the  sagacity,  in 
losing  his  priestly  ascendency,  to  seize  upon  that  which  educa- 
tion can  confer,  and  our  English  schools  and  colleges  are  crowded 
with  his  caste-fellows. "1  But  Anglo-Protestant  education  lias 
ha'  te  same  effect  upon  them  as  upon  all  the  rest.  "The 
results  have  been,"  says  Mr,  Knighton,  "great  intellectual 
acuteness,  and  total  want  of  moral  principle ;  utter'  injiddity  in 
reli(/ion,  combinod  with  an  enthusiastic  worship  of  reason  and 
mone-  "**     "  Even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,'' 

*  Trnvi'h,  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  276. 
+  Mmions  in  Bengal,  cli.  v.,  p.  219. 
;  The  Stranger  in  Indui,  vol.  ji.,  ch.  ill.,  p.  137. 
^  A  Year  and  a  Day  in  the  East,  ch.  ill.,  p.  49. 
I  Martin,  Biitiith  India,  ch.  v.,  p.  233. 

*1  The  Marqui»  of  JJal/ioiitde'D  Administration  of  British  India,  by  Edwin 
Arnold,  M.A.,  vol,  i.,  ch.  xl.,  p.  348. 
*•  I'ropical  Sketches,  preface,  p.  vii. 
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gays  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  "  the  results  have  been  deplorably 
meagre  in  relation  to  conversion  from  the  native  superstitions."* 
Out  of  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  in 
sciiools  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  only  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  even  professed,  in  any  sense  whatever,  the  official 
reli»ion,t  and  we  know  what  the  profession  was  worth. 

Nor  is  there  any  distinction  whatever  between  the  influence  of 
government  and  of  missionary  educaticm,  though  the  latter  is 
imparted  by  professing  Christians,  while  "  the  ordinary  native 
teachers  of  the  government  schools  are  usually  bigoted  Hindus 
or  deists,  largely  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of 
Paine.":}:  "Missionary  schools,"  we  are  tc'. J  by  a  high  author- 
ity, "  do  not  make  more  converts  to  Christianity  than  Govern- 
ment schools.  A  most  zealous  missionary  in  India  assured  me, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that,  after  twenty-iive  years'  experience, 
he  looked  upon  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  under  present 
circunistances,  to  be  hopeless,  without  the  interposition  of  a 
miracle."§  Yet  the  pupils  in  these  schools  read  the  Scriptures 
daily  for  years,  and  receive  with  perfect  submission  whatever 
lessons  their  teachers  propose  to  tnem  !  Thus  a  Presbyterian 
writer,  who  was  for  six  years  the  associate  and  advocate  of 
Protestant  missionaries,  records  of  Dr.  Duff's  Free  Church 
College  at  Calcutta,  "  Out  of  one  thousand  pupils  only  about 
twelve  are  professed  Christians;"  although,  "when  they  can 
understand  English,  they  arc  instructed  exactly  as  Christian 
boys  would  be — in  fact,  they  are  better  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity than  half  the  young  men  at  home." 

At  Baranagar,  we  are  told  by  the  same  writer,  the  pupils 
"  displayed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  doctrines  on  which 
they  were  questioned,  especially  the  cardinal  point  of  justifica- 
tion, which  they  explained  in  the  clearest  mannery\  Yet  not 
one  of  tiiem  was  a  Christian,  nor  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
becoming  one. 

At  Benares,  where  there  are  fourteen  missionary  schools, 
"  all  the  boys  read  the  New  Testament Not  one  con- 
version has  ever  taken  place  in  this  school." 

"  Coimbatore,"  says  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times^ 

in  1862, — of  which  the  inhabitants  lately  petitioned  thegovern- 

,ment  "  to  pay  priests  to  bring  down  rain," — "  has  belonged  to 

us  tbi"  eighty  years,  yet  its  darkness  is  as  dense  as  an  African 

hamlet's,  where  the  white  man  has  never  been.     And  this  is 

t 

*  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  ch.  vi.,  p.  376. 

+  Pdrliaineiitary  Papers,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  178. 

i  Storrow,  ch.  ili.,  p.  51. 

8  The  limes,  Novcnnber  34, 1858. 

I  Six  Years  in  India,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  84. 
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more  or  less  true  of  all  the  masses  of  India,  for  we  have  never 
begun  to  educate  them."* 

Of  the  "  Robert-Money  Institution"  in  Bombay,  having  six- 
teen teachers,  and  "  seholarships"  worth  about  eighty  pounds 
eacii  per  annum,  this  is  the  official  report:  "I  see  no  evidences 

that  tlie  hard  crust  of  unbelief  has  been  broken  up I  see 

no  symptoms  that  it  is  about  to  be  broken  up  in  the  minds  of 
any.  J 

At  Bombay,  "  no  conversions  have  as  yet  taken  place  at  tbe 
Established  Kirk's  school."  Yet  the  scholars  were  not  only 
diligently  catechized,  and  instructed  in  the  Bible,  but  taught  to 
quote  the  usual  array  of  texts  against  "  the  Komanists  who 
worship  images."  Of  the  American  schools  in  the  same  city 
the  missionaries  themselves  reported  thus  to  their  employers 
some  years  ago :  "  The  schools  are  well  attended.  Many  of 
the  children  learn  rapidly.  We  cannot  cheer  your  heart  by 
telling  you  of  the  conversion  of  any  of  them.";}: 

In  the  "American  Madura  Mission,"  as  the  Rev.  W.  Tracy 
confesses  in  1858,  after  thirty  years'  toil,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  nearly  four  thousand  scholars  at  a  time,  all  mstructed 
in  Protestantism,  and  "  expected  to  attend  religious  service  on 
the  Sabbath,  few,  if  any^  conversions  occurred,  either  among 
the  scholars  or  ma8ters."§ 

At  Lood'iana,  we  are  told  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie  of  baptised 
children,  "  none  of  whom  haJ  any  acquaintance  with  the  Gos- 
pel." It  is  true  that  she  adds,  that  many  of  the  ''  so-called 
Christian  children"  of  Europeans  in  India  have  still  less. 

Of  another  establishment  in  the  north  of  India,  the  same 
witness  observes  :  "  The  orphan  school  here  is  really  disheart- 
ening to  the  missionaries.  Mrs.  Rudolph  told  me  that  she  had 
taught  them  Scripture  history  until  she  was  quite  weary  of  re- 
peating it." 

Yet  these  or^jhan  schools,  wnich  exist  in  various  parts  of 
India,  were  the  latest  experiment  of  Protestant  missionaries. 
Baron  Von  Schonberg  relates  that  at  Secundra,  in  a  season  of 
famine,  "  six  hundred  children  were  purchased  for  eighteen 
hundred  rupees,  which  certainly  was  not  an  exorbitant  price."j 
But  the  same  deadly  blight  which  has  withered  every  other 
scheme  fell  on  this ;  for  Mrs.  Mackenzie  assures  us,  that 
"children  baptized  in  orphan  schools  often  turn  out  ill,  and 
then  bring  much  greater  discredit  on  the  Christian  Church 

•  The  Times,  November  28, 1863. 

1  Report  of  Chvrch  Mimtumoi-y  Sofiety,  1862,  p.  69. 
Fordgn  Mmionary  Ghronidt,  June,  18;}!},  p.  45  (Pittsburgh). 
Froceediiif/H  of  Ow  South  India  Mimonary  Cov.ference,  p.  20. 
I  TravelD  in  India  and  Ktuhmir,  vol.  i.,  cU.  x.,  p.  193. 
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than  would  ])e  possible  if  they  had  never  been  nominal  mem- 
bers of  it,"  Otlu!r  writers  report,  as  we  havo  seen,  that  these 
orplutiiH  invariably  retui-n  to  tlie  religion  of  their  parents,  and 
gerierally  display  worse  qualities  than  tho?ie  who  have,  never 
reetiivt'd  uusHionary  instruction. 

And  80  well  known  are  these  frightful  results  of  Protestant 
efliieatlou  in  India,  that  even  the  men  who  are  most  concerned 
to  hide  the  unwelcome  truth  are  constrained  to  admit  it.    Thus 
Dr.  liicikurstetli,  at  a  meeting  of  what  is  called  the  Sor^iety  for  the 
Propagfttion  of  the  Gospel,  confessed  of  the  Hindoos :  "  They 
uiilwirn  their  own  snperstitions,  but  they  do  not  learn  the  Gospel 
of  CiuMMt.    Tliey  become,  in  fact,  intellectual,  accomplished  un- 
bcllc'vur»."*     And  it  is  to  England,  and  to  her  emissaries,  that 
this  peoi)lo,  once  conspicuous  among  all  heathen  nations  for 
deop  ruligiouB  instinct,  owe  this  irreparable  calamity.     "  Per- 
haps It  i»  iiot  known,"  said  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  in  1855, 
"  tliat  thore  has  been  a  greater  reprinting  in  India  of  the  de- 
igtical  works  which  have  been  published  in  this  country  than 
Wtt8  evor  known  to  be  printed  in  this  country."t     And  this  is 
ccjutirnjud  by  a  coinniunication  sent  from  India  to  the  American 
Board  (»f  Foreign  Missions,  which  reports  that,  "  probably  no 
Eugli«h  works  are  read  more  among  the  native  population  than 
those  of  ijiiidol  writers :'':}:  so  that  when  tlie  Parsis  of  Bombay 
had,  not  long  ago,  a  public  controversy  with  certain  Protestant 
misslonarius,  their  chief  advocate  "endeavored  to  refute  Chris- 
tianity by  using  the  arguments  which  Voltaire  employed  against 
Catholics.''^   The  Hindoo,  more  logical  than  his  feeble  teachers, 
turns  against  Christianity  tlie  very  weapons  with  which  they 
would  arm  him  against  the  Chnrch.    "Why  should  we  become 
Chrii'tians,"  is  the  argument  .vhich  they  ingeniously  retort  upon 
miftHiontti'lus  who  never  (»peu  their  mouths  without  reviling  the 
Catlioli(!  faith,  "when  //mi  tell  ns  that  three-fourths  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  have  adopted  a  creed  no  way  superior  to  our  own  ?"| 

The  runuiining  chapters  of  these  volumes  will  more  and  more 
conlii'ju  the  fact,  already  proved  for  China  and  India,  that 
ProtL'stantlsin  is  overywhere  generating  in  pagan  lands  worse 
evils  than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remedy.  "In  almost  every 
part  of  India,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percival,  "  the  spread  of  the 
Enj/;lish  language  and  literature  is  rapidly  altering  the  phases  of 
tlu!  lIind<»o  nnnd,  giving  it  a  skeptical,  infidel  cast."^  "  Prot- 
estant education,"  observes  a  native  teacher  employed  by  one 

*  The  Tims,  October  25,  1858. 
I  ma.,  Octohor  27. 

I  JJintoi'j/  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  247. 
?  Mold,  llamnrtn  ftiits  n  l>i  Socifti  Asiatique,  tome  ii.,  p.  45. 
\  Thirty  ham  in  Indui,  by  Major  H.  Bevan,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  240. 
*i  The  Jm/iU  of  the  Veda,  cb.  xx.,  p.  473. 
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of  the  sects,  "has  unsettled  the  minds  of  thousands  of  yonnt' 
men  in  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  a  thing  in  itself  not  to  he 
deplored  ;  bnt  it  has  sent  forth  hundreds  of  others  as  confirmed 
infidels."*  "The  schools  form  admirable  champions  of  teni- 
poraliries,"  says  an  experienced  observer, — speaking  of  ail 
"  under  the  clergy  of  difterent  denominations," — "  and  nothing 
eltte."f  ''liesults,  as  they  have  hitherto  manifested  them- 
selves," says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarkson,  "  are  unfavorable,  not 
only  to  the  Gospel,  bnt  to  the  principles  of  natural  religion." 
And  then  this  missionary  continues  as  follows :  "  Some  have 
argued  that  the  Indians,  by  receiving  an  education  which 
undermines  their  superstitions,  are  bein<j  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  We  believe  tliat  they  are  being 
prepared  for  occupying  a  position  extrtmely  antagonistic  to  it. 
Several  documents  from  missionaries  at  Bombay,  Poonah,  Su- 
rat,  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Madras,  and  Benares,  corroborate  all  that 

I  have  here  stated None  can  doubt  that  infidelity,  in  its 

most  absolute  sense,  is  on  the  increase.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  natives  ceasing  to  he  Hindoos,  and  becoming  Chris- 
tians.X^''  "  Nana  Sahib,"  says  Mr.  Bruce  Norton,  in  1858,  "has 
been  called  '  a  specimen  of  an  educated  native' — and  perhaps, 
morally,  he  is  6o."§ 

And  this  is  the  language  of  all  the  witnesses,  of  whatever 
class.  "  A  missionary  may  write  home,"  observes  a  well-known 
authority,  "  that  he  has  made  a  (Christian,  when,  in  reality,  he 
ought  to  state  that  he  has  destroyed  a  llindoo."||  "We  tind  a 
Hindoo,"  said  Mr.  Leith,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  " and  we  leave  an  atheist.''11  ''There  is  little  douht," 
is  the  declaration  of  another  writer, ''  that  the  present  generation 
of  educated  natives  will  become  deists."**  '*  It  seems  to  be 
universally  admitted,"  we  learn  from  Miss  Martineau,  "that  the 
whole  intelligent  population  which  has  been  lifted  out  of  the 
indigenous  system  of  thought  by  education  has  no  religion 
whatevery-\\  "  The  educated  native,"  the  House  of  Lords  was 
lately  assured,  "  is  either  a  hypocrite  or  a  latitudinarian,  with 
the  heait  of  an  atheist  under  the  robe  of  an  idolat  n*,"  and  '"  the 
greater  body  are  but  too  surely  tending  to  a  state  n  orally  lower 
than  that  from  which  education  rescued  them.":}::}:    Lastly,  a 

*  A  Sermon,  by  Narayan  Sheshadri,  p.  40  (1853). 

+  (ibaertations  on  India,  by  a  RcHidont  there  many  years,  p.  33. 

I  India  and  the  (/oxpel,  Lect.  v.,  p.  279. 

^  'J'opicnfor  Indian  StatcNmen,  ch.  xii.,  p.  375. 

I  Edinburgh  licvitw,  vol.  xii.,  p.  177. 

^  liuoted  by  Mr.  Uruw  Norton,  ch.  xii.,  p.  355. 
**  Stocqueler,  Handbook  of  India,  p.  532. 
ft  l^uggfdionH  towiirdH  the  Future  Government  of  India,  p.  110. 
^  iypeech  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboiough,  The  limes,  July  3,  18U0. 
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native  "  scholar  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution,"  in  which 
"every  boy  is  made  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"*  reveals  this  horrible  result  of  Protestant  education 
upon  the  mass  of  pupils,  of  all  classes,  throughout  lliniiostan: 
"They  have  no  more  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  than  in  their  own 
religion.  They  believe  the  Jesus  of  the  English  and  the  Krishna, 
of  the  Hindus  to  he  alike  impostor s.^^-\ 


CONCLUSION. 


inarian,  with 
n',"  and  '■  the 


There  is  something  in  these  appalling  facts  which  defies  com- 
ment. If  every  Protestant  missionary  in  India  had  been,  from 
the  first,  such  as  Middleton,  or  Kiernander,  or  Buchanan,  even 
then  we  might  have  marvelled  at  results  at  once  so  uniform 
and  so  deadly.  But  among  the  agents  of  Protestant  societies 
there  have  been  men,  of  various  sects,  who  sincerely  desired  to 
do  good,  and  who  were  qualified,  both  by  education  and  by 
personal  character,  to  exert  a  certain  moral  influence  upon  the 
Hindoo.  Yet  they  can  only  create  death  !  It  is  in  the  air,  and 
under  their  feet.  It  exhales  from  their  lips,  and  is  generated 
by  their  touch.  Even  the  Hindoo,  the  most  profoundly  religious 
of  all  non-Christian  races,  loses  every  vestige  of  faith  as  soon 
as  he  opens  his  ears  to  them.  The  man  who  yesterday  was 
absorbed  in  prayer,  or  lacerated  his  flesh  to  propitiate  a  god 
whom  he  feared  without  knowing,  to-day  laughs  aloud  both  at 
Christ  and  Vishnu.  In  the  interval,  a  Protestant  missionary 
has  passed  by  him,  and  he  has  become  another  man.  For  years 
he  grows  up  under  his  guidance  and  instruction  ;  he  studies 
with  him  the  mysteries  of  Christian  doctrine ;  he  penetrates 
the  secrets  of  European  science ;  and  when  at  last  his  pupilage 
is  over,  and  he  closes  behind  him  the  door  of  his  school,  he  is 
tbimd  to  be  only  a  sensualist  and  a  blasphemer.  Whence  this 
horrible  blight  ?  Whence  this  contrast  between  the  Hindoo, 
taught  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  and  clinging  with 
invincible  constancy  to  the  faith  of  Christ  through  every  trial 
which  can  befall  him, — '•''really  and  truly  Christian,''  as  even  a 
pagan  native  has  told  us  ;  "  insisting,"  as  Sir  William  Sleeman 
reports,  even  when  employed  by  the  English,  "  upon  going  to 
Divine  service  at  the  prescribed  hours :"  and  sometimes  display- 
ing, as  Father  St.  Cyr  observes,  the  crowning  grace  of  religious 
vocation  ; — and  the  same  Hindoo,  moulded  from  infancy,  fash- 
ioned and  instructed  by  the  Protestant  minister,  only  to  become 
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*  Life  in  Bombay,  ch.  xii.,  p.  237. 

f  Six  Years  in  India,  vol.  iii ,  ch.  viii.,  p.  277. 
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at  last  more  guilty  and  more  ^^r  >tiine  than  he  was  befor 
This  is  a  question  which  we  shall  examine  with  more  advan- 
tage, when  we  have  traced  the  same  fact  in  every  other  region 
of  the  earth. 

And  now,  if  any  have  hitherto  doubted,  in  good  faith,  what 
was  the  real  character  of  the  great  outbreak  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  whose  work  it  was  designed  to  do  in  the  world, 
here  is  one  more  fact  which  may  assist  their  judgment.  Once 
more  we  have  seen  the  Church  and  the  Sects  in  action.  Once 
more  we  have  applied  the  Divine  rule,  Bi/  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.  We  have  seen  what  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
India  have  been,  and  what  they  have  accomplished ;  we  have 
Been  also  by  what  methods  the  Protestant  emissaries  seek  to 
approach  the  Hindoo,  and  what  is  the  fruit  of  their  work. 
Powerless  to  win  the  heathen  to  the  Christianity  which  their 
own  example,  their  shallow  and  incoherent  philosophy,  their 
worldly  maxims,  luxurious  habits,  and  mutual  conflicts  and 
jealousies,  have  taught  him  to  despise,  they  have  been  only  too 
successful  in  impeding  the  work  of  those  who  alone  could  have 
set  the  captive  free,  and  in  adding  to  the  original  vices  of  the 
Indian  the  new  crimes  of  hypocrisy,  intemperance,  and  nnbe- 
lief.  They  have  taught  him  indeed  tiiat  his  gods  are  impostors, 
but  only  by  convincing  him  that  their  own  are  no  less  so. 
Tliis,  as  they  freely  admit,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  their 
influence  upon  him. 

Tiie  reader  has,  then,  before  him  the  materials  upon  which  to 
exercise  once  more  that  judicial  function  which  it  deeply  con- 
cerns him  to  discharge  with  deliberate  care  ;  and  as  he  reviews 
the  facts  which  have  now  been  related,  and  the  amazing  con- 
trast which  they  reveal,  will  pei-haps  approach  the  consideration 
of  the  same  history  in  other  lands  with  a  deepening  convic- 
tion, that  we  have  fulfilled  our  promise  of  invitmg  him  to  "a 
new  controversy,  diflering  from  all  others  in  this,  that  God  has 
already  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  men  to  decide  it  Himself." 
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It  will  be  expedient  to  confine  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits  the  history  of  Christian  missions  in  this  island.  Tlie 
brief  period  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  British  au- 
thority, though  that  rule  dates  only  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  will  more  than  sufiice  to  afford  us  abun- 
dant illustrations  of  the  contrast  which  we  have  already  traced 
in  other  regions. 

A  Protestant  missionary  society,  assembled  on  a  solemn  oc- 
casion, and  moved  by  an  unwonted  impulse  of  candor,  appre- 
ciated in  the  following  terms  the  work  of  the  three  great  Pow- 
ers which  have  held  sway,  either  together  or  in  succession,  in 
the  land  of  spices  and  pearls.  "The  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  having  been  greater 
than  those  of  the  Dutch,  and  those  of  the  Dutch  having  greatly 
exceeded  the  British,  it  is  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  three 
classes  possess  a  permanent  influence  over  the  native  mind"."* 
The  admission  is  not  without  value,  especially  from  such  a 
source,  but  it  might  have  been  more  complete.  The  influence 
of  the  British,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  has  yet  to  be 
acquired  ;  that  of  the  Dutch,  so  long  supreme  in  the  island,  has 
vanished  without  leaving  a  trace ;  while  that  of  the  Catholics, 
which  preceded  them  both,  has  survived  the  dissolution  of  the 
one,  and  gained  its  peaceful  triumphs  in  spite  of  the  jealous 
hostility  of  the  other.  These  three  positions  we  shall  now 
establish,  by  the  evidence  of  Protestant  witnesses  of  many 
creeds  and  various  social  position,  but  all  familiar,  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  scrutiny,  with  the  facts  which  tliey 
record. 
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*  Report  of  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East;  10th  Anniver- 
sary, p.  79. 
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Tlie  first  period  of  tlie  history  of  Cliristianity  in  Ceylon  we  w\\\ 
dismiss,  for  the  salve  of  brevity,  with  a  few  words.    The  Catholic 
missionaries  in  this  ishmd  during  tiie  whole  epoch  of  the  Por- 
tuguese dominion,  were  sueli  as  we  have  already  seen  them  in 
China  and  India ;  and  there  is  perliaps  no  need  to  describe 
again  a  type  of  charactci',  or  to  recount  the  details  of  an  apos- 
tolic warfare,  with  which  by  this  time  we  are  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar.     St.  Francis  was  one  of  their  number,  and  where  he 
was  we  may  be  sure  the  angels  were  not  far  distant.     In  his 
gracious  form  tlie  ('ingalese  recognized  a  pre  hot  of  the  true 
God,  and  by  his  coni[»anions  and   their  successors  thousands 
were  converted  to  the  faith.     "  Illustrious  examples  of  pious 
devotion  to  the  Saviour's  cause,"  says  a  candid  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary in  Ceylon,  "  were  furnished  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,"*    Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Oratoriaus 
rivalled  each  other  in  wisdom  and  charity ;  and  so  solid  was 
their  work,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  neither  afflictions  nor  tempta- 
tions, neither  tiie  cruel  ]»erse(!Utions  of  the  Dutch,  nor  the  more 
dangerous  enticen)ents  of  the  Knglish  and  Americans,  have  had 
f  any  other  effect  upon  the  ('atliolic  natives  than  to  prove,  as 
Protestants  will  presently  assure  us,  their  invincible  constancy. 
Ceylon,  like  every  oth(.'r  land   in  v/hich  the  faith  has  been 
planted,  was  fertilijced  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.     As  early  as 
lolG,  men  who  hatl  come  fronj  distant  lands  with  the  nie>sage 
of  peace  found  hen^  a  glorious  deal Ii.     in  lolS,  one  of  the  kings 
of  the  island  was  converted,  au<'  the  Franciscans  already  num- 
bered twelve  thousand  native;  (christians  in  Columbo."f    hi 
lOOi*,  thcsonsof  St.  Francis  welcomed  a  new  band  of  auxiliaries, 
de  Ciuzman,  de  Mcndo/.a,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  who  came  to  shan;  the  burden  of  their  toils.     In  ItiU!, 
Fathers  John    Metella  and    l-ouis   I'elingotti  of  that  society, 
having  penetrated   into  the  interior,  yielded  up  their  lives  in 
testimony  of  the  truths  which  they  preached.     Four  new  vic- 
tims hastened  to  otl'er  themselves  in  their  place.     Sociro  was 
the  first  caj)ture(l,  and   the  li'-st  uiartyred.     In  the  lollowini; 
year,  lOii"^,  Matthew  Fernandez  and  Antony  Pecci  embraced 
the  same  lot.     AntI  the  heathen,  as  a  nuxh^rji  historian  uhserv(  s, 
were  nut  the  most  implaeaolei!nemi<:s  of  these  generous  a[)i)stlLS. 
De  Lyma  and  Mouiiyra  were  attacked  at  sea  l)y    h  j  Dutch,  and 
their  vessels  burned.     Mounjyi'u,  having  cast  himself  int(j  tliu 
waves,  was  j)ursui'<l  by  the  Calviiiists,  and  killed  with  hariMJoiis. 
Antony  de  Vaseoni'ellos,  who  had  resigned  the  iiighest  (ligiiitii',> 
to  embrace  the  aposfoli<!  lifi ,  di(  ;1  by  poison  in  K);))) ;  anil  in  the 

*  .1   A'ari  'Hire  of  thi;  Mimmi  to  Vijjion,  by  tho  U«v.  Williiim  Iliirvurd, 
iiitroil.,  ji.  ('.') 

\  iliiirion,  loiiif  i.,  'Jtlc  jmrfh',  |».  1(15. 
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following  year,  Andrada  perislied  in  tlie  same  manner.*  And 
these  generous  martj'rs  were  succeeded  by  others,  who  in  their 
turn  fought  tlie  good  fight,  and  were  able  to  inspire  even  the 
effeminate  Cingalese,  as  Baldajus  confesses,  in  words  which 
shall  be  quoted  hereafter,  with  courage  enough  to  welcome  the 
same  fate.  Let  us  hasten  at  once  to  later  times,  and  to  events 
of  which  we  may  accept  the  history  from  Protestant  witnesses. 

Mr.  Pridham,  a  recent  writer  on  Ceylon, — whose  sentiments 
may  i)e  inferred  from  his  own  avowal,  that  he  greatly  ])refers 
"the  tenets  of  Buddhism,"  with  all  its  madness  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  "  to  the  insensate  and  infinitely  more  debasing 
tenets  of  Rome,"  that  is,  to  the  religion  of  Fenelon  and  St. 
Francis  Xavier, — will  first  give  us  his  valuable  testimony.  It 
is  curious  to  see  this  gentleman  forced,  by  a  power  which  even 
prejudice  so  intense  could  not  resist,  to  utter  blessings  when 
his'  mouth  was  filled  with  curses.  Mr.  Pridham,  then,  thus 
describes  one  of  the  later  Catholic  missionaries  in  Ce^dun,  the 
Oratorian  Father  Vaz :  "  He  went  about  from  place  to  place, 
through  swamps  and  jungles,  making  many  converts  among 
the  heathen  by  the  austerity  of  his  manners.  Ilis  voluntary 
poverty  was  such  that  he  would  not  accept  money ;  his  modesty 
such,  that  in  confessing  women  he  would  avert  his  eyes ;  and 
his  temperance  such,  that  besides  fre(iuently  abstaining  from 
food,  he  lived  on  the  coarsest  diet.  Catholicism  appi-ared  to 
revive  throughout  Jaft'iia,  and  the  Dutch  attributed  it  to  the 
revival  of  some  Jesuit  in  disguise." 

But  the  Dutch,  v/hose  only  argument  was  violence,  cauglit 
the  Oratorian,  and  shut  him  up  in  prison.  Here,  says  Mr. 
Pridham  "he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Si nghale.se,  in 
which  he  made  himself  a  proficient."  J'risons,  it  seems,  are 
hut  ;i  clumsy  mode  of  fighting  against  God,  as  the  Jews  found 
when  they  had  taken  I'eter  captive.  Like  him.  Father  Vaz 
becjiiiie  free  again  ;  and  as  a  deadly  pestilence  was  now  i-aging, 
Mr.  Pridham,  who  thinks  the  religion  of  Vaz  "more  debasing" 
than  even  Buddhism,  tells  us  what  he  did  next.  "  He  followed 
the  sick  into  the  jungles,  and  building  huts  as  well  as  time  and 
place  would  |)erinit,  there  sheltered  them  from  the  elei-M-nts 
and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts ;  in  a  word,  he  contrived  to  supply 
every  want,  temporal  and  spiritual,  performed  the  most  menial 
services,  opened  hos[)itals  in  the  deserted  houses,  and  dai'ed 
every  thing  for  their  relief.  The  result  was  that  numbers 
who  were  cured  joined  the  Church,  and  had  their  cliildren 
l)u|)ti/,ed.  Llie  adndrable  condiu^t  of  Vaz  gaituid  him  the  con- 
lideuee  of  the  king,  who  was  only  prevented  from  rewarding 

*  Crutinoau  Joly,  toiuo  iii.,  cli.  iv.,  p.  250. 
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him  by  being  assured  that  he  was  too  disinterested  to  accept 
any  thing,"  But  Mr.  Pridham  was  not  permitted  to  stop  even 
hei'e,  and  so  he  continues  his  instructive  narration  as  follows: 
"  To  relate  all  the  undertakings  of  Padre  Yaz,  and  to  unfold 
the  full  tale  of  his  energy,  boldness,  austerity,  and  devotion, 
would  be  incompatible  with  our  design ;  suffice  to  say,  that 
the  Dutch  were  never  able  to  eradicate  the  faith  thus  planted 
by  his  courage,  and  Catholicism  continued  to  increase  in  Ceylon 
till  it  arrived  at  its  present  position."* 

Such  were  the  evangelists  who  labored  in  Ceylon.  If  their 
Master  had  not  blessed  them  and  their  work,  Christianity 
would  be  only  an  idle  fable.  But  Ho  suffered  them  and  their 
spiritual  children  to  be  assaulted  by  the  enemy,  like  their 
brethren  in  other  lands,  because  lie  knew  they  could  bear  the 
trial.  It  was  the  Dutch  Calvinists  whom  the  Evil  One  employed 
as  his  instruments  to  vex  and  torment  them ;  let  us  see  how 
the  Protestants  of  Holland  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  with 
what  results. 

The  Dutch  have  not  acquired  a  high  re])ntation,  even  among 
their  co-religionists,  as  judicious  or  succestifiil  missionaries.  "I 
never  saw  such  cold,  calculating  ])e()ple,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff, 
"as  the  members  of  the  ])ulcli  Mit^sionary  Society. "f  And  as 
he  saw  more  of  them,  the  imi)resf-ion  was  only  confirmed;  for 
at  a  later  period  he  once  more  declares,  ""There  is  scarcely  any- 
where such  a  lukewarm  hut  of  i)eoiile  as  the  members  c»f  the 
Dutch  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies;  they  are  as  watery  as 
their  country."  Even  their  own  countrymen  seem  to  have 
avowed  the  same  opinion,  for  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship  of 
war  told  him  in  confidence,  "  Our  n?issionaries  in  the  Dutch 
colonies  made  many  converts,  but  government  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  convert  any  more,  for  when  they  were  converted, 
they  got  drunk,  and  ret'us(;d  to  work  on  Sunday.":]: 

But  Dr.  Wolff  is  not  alone  in  his  unfavorable  estimate  of 
Dutch  nnV'Sionaries.  In  India,  in  the  great  Indian  Arehiptlago, 
in  Ceylon,  in  South  America,  everywhere  and  always,  tlicy 
have  been  the  same,  and  have  provoked  the  same  eoiunieiits. 
Even  in  Japan,  where  tliey  so  long  possessed  a  kind  of  commer- 
cial soveri'ignty,  their  real  character  api)enrs  to  have  hcon 
accurately  discriminated.  '"  The  Dutch  assurtid  tht;  .Japanese," 
we  are  t<^ld  by  Golownin,  M<//  //hi/  iod'c  no  C/tiiKtuDis,  wwHl 
obtained    permission   to   trade   witli   them."§      "  1   took  the 

*  fUyUm  and  Hit  Dcpcndcncks,  hy  Charles  Pridham,  Esti.,  vol.  ii.,  tqip.,  pp. 
SOH-U. 

♦  Jiiitriuil,  ]>.  ',Vi. 
I //'id.,  |).  11. 

g  JieroUirtions  of  Japan,  by  Cai)tuiu  (iolownin,.  cli.  ill.  (1H19), 
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liberly,"  says  Count  Benyowski,  who  visited  that  country 
tawards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  to  ask  the  king 
whether  he  thought  the  Hollanders  were  Christians;  and  he 
replied,  that  merchants  had  no  religion,  their  only  faith  con- 
sisting in  getting  money,  while  they  gave  themselves  very  little 
trouble  about  the  belief  of  a  God."*  Their  direct  missionary 
etforts  have  produced  just  the  results  wliich  the  spirit  imputed 
to  them  by  this  sagacious  monarch  would  be  likely  to  secure. 
Thus  Mr.  Kolff,  though  a  native  of  Holland,  tells  us,  that  in 
their  island  of  Damma,  "by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  either  heathens,  or  individuals  once  Christians, 
who  have  returned  to  their  former  habits  ;"  while  of  the  Arru 
islands  the  same  witness  unwillingly  reports,  "Our  religion  has 
retrograded,  while  Islamism  has  advanced  considcrably."t 

The  same  facts  are  repeated,  with  exactl}'  the  same  com- 
ments, by  many  English  writers,  in  spite  of  their  religious  sym- 
pathies. Of  liatavia,  where  the  Dutch  converts  have  long  en- 
joyed "  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bil)le,"  Dr.  Morrison  writes 
as  t'ullovvs  :  "  It  is  painful  to  reuuirk  that  the  native  Cliristians 
of  this  city,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  sunk  in  deplorable 
igiuirance  and  vice,  and  in  no  way  remarkably  distin<i'uished 
t'roni  their  heathen  brethren,  except  by  the  formal  abandon- 
ment of  idolatry,  and  the  ecpially  formal  adoption  of  the 
Cinistian  name.  The  same  Protestant  historian  confesses, 
that  alt'  .i^\\  "in  Amboyna  and  the  sui'rt)imding  islands  there 
were  upvai'ils  of  fifty  churches,'" — the  inhabitants  liaving  been 
"couipelled  by  law"'  to  profess  Christianity, — "they  were,  after 
all,  hut  baptized  pa,ii;ans ;"  and  he  adds,  "it  seems  an  absolute 
1)urles(|ne  upon  the  New  Testament  to  speak  of  the  mass  of  the 
Dutch  converts  in  Amboyna    -  Cliristians.";}; 

In  1853,  Mr.  Gerstuecker  jcports  once  more,  that  the  Ma- 
lionietans  are  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  so-called 
Christians.  lie  even  athrnuH  that  the  results  of  "  conversion" 
have  been,  "in  almost  e^''uy  instance,"  so  deplorable,  especially 
in  the  augmentation  of  iuimorality,  tliat  "■(irovernment  does  not 
like  to  see  missionaries'-  go  anntngst  tiic  people,  and  if  it  does 
not  prevent  their  teaching,  most  certainly  does  not  support  it."§ 
Lastly,  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Mr.  Oliphant  contirm,  with 
ample  details,  tliese  gl  »oniy  statements.  "The  interests  of 
ti'iule,"  says  the  former,  contrasting  the  worldly  spirit  of  the 
Dutch  with  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Spaniards,  "  have  ever 
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»  Tmneh  of  Covite  de,  linn/oirdi,  vol.  i.,  j).  i)!)!)  (1790;. 
f   J'",'/'?.'/"*  of  the  Doaryd,  by  1).  II.  Kolll",  ch.  vi.,  ii.  \Y.\ ;  ch.  xii.,  p.  105. 
\  Tin:  FiitfufH  of  the  London  Missionary  /Society,  by  Jolin  Morrison,  J).D., 
vol.  i.,  jip.  71.  ii'j, 
^  rc/Z'/yc,  &(.'.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  5257. 
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been  tlie  predominant  consideration  among  Dutcli  colonizers."* 
"  In  cariying  out  rlieir  ruthless  policy  against  the  Christiaiis," 
observes  Mr.  Oliphant,  "•  the  Japanese  always  found  in  the 
Dutch  ready  and  willing  assistants."  It  was  the  latter  who 
"  bombarded,  at  the  behest  of  the  Japanese  government,  thirty- 
Beven  thousand  Christians,  who  were  cooped  up  within  the 
walls  of  Samabarra."  And  these  eager  Protestants,  who  not 
only  denied  that  they  were  Christians  themselves,  but  gladly 
assisted  pagans  in  slaughtering  those  who  wern,  have  failcsd  in 
securing  the  very  prize  for  which  they  committed  crimes  ulinost 
nni)aralleled  in  human  annals.  At  home,  they  have  seen  the 
fairest  provinces  of  their  kingdom  severed  from  them;  while  in 
Ja])an,  "they  have  not  even  had  the  profits  of  a  luci-ative  trade 
to  cDiisolc  tliem  for  the  ignominy  with  which  they  have  been 
treated  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  steadily  diminished  in  ])ropor- 
tion  as  the  indignities  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  have 
increased. "f  Mr.  Southey  will  tell  us  hereafter  that  their  con- 
duct, ajid  its  residts,  M-ere  exactly  the  same  in  South  America* 
and  Dr.  Ilartwig,  noticing  their  "insatiable  greed,"  observes 
that  in  the  Moluccas,  whi're  "  the  luitives  were  treated  with 
unmerciful  cruelty,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents  to  kee])  uj)  the 
price  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,"  they  have  lost  the  liu^nopoly 
which  they  strove  to  retain  by  such  means,  and  "the  })orts  are 
thrown  o])en  to  the  commerce  iA'  all  nations. "| 

Mr.  Temnnnck,  who  has  written,  an  enthusia.^tic  apology  of 
Dutch  government  in  the  J'^ast,  declares,  as  if  he  di'siied  to 
redeem  their  sullied  reputation,  that  "religious  toleration" 
makes  their  Indian  ])osses>ions  a  "teiu'cstrial  paradise."'^  We 
siiall  see  innnediatcly  that  Ci'ylon,  under  their  j^oveinnient, 
formed  no  pait  of  this  apocrypiial  i)aradise  ;  bus  before  we 
return  to  our  innnediate  subji'ct,  let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  the 
following  impressive  statement,  by  an  energetic  Amcriciin 
Protestant,  of  what  the  J.)utch  have  really  done  in  llic  liidiiiii 
Areliii)elago:  "  For  two  hundred  years  and  more,  thri'c  miilioiig 
of  Christian  Dutchmen  have  bi'en  tin?  nuisters  over  si'\('ii  gen- 
erations of  about  lifteen  millions  of  JMahometan  and  Pajran 
Malays,  Javanese,  and  other  races  of  the  Archij)elago, — nur  less 
than  oiu;  hundred  milli(»ns  in  all  ;  and  for  Avhat  jmrpose^  To 
lill  the  coffei"s  of  stolid  men  of  Amstertiani  and   Kortenlain!" 


*  Visit  to  the  Philippine  Ishnnis,  cli.  v.,  j).  flt. 

f  Lord  E'ljih'n  Mindmi,  vol.  ii,,  cli.  ii.,  p.  li).  "The  Dutcli  uitrcluiiits  liavo 
been  iillxwid  to  I'uttcn  and  bccoini'  rii'li, '.iiuli'i-  linvn  mid  rcntriftions  so  liiimili- 
utiiig-  tliiil  tlir  (•oiit«'in|it  ot'tliL'  .liiiiiiiioo  fur  a  Hollander  is  not  to  \w.  woudercil 
at."     I\'ijih<.ii  <uid  I'irnili,  li\  Iv  Huirin,ij:l(iu  dr  lu)nl)lati(iui'.  p.  17;>. 

I  The  Ti\>pi('id  W'tJi-ld,  l»>"l)r.  U,  Uartwi','',  cli.  xx.,  p.  'I'^H.         , 

^  J'u.\/i(/(.\ir'/,»  .\n  rliiiid  li.ii .1  dit/iK  I'jti.de  Archij't  Utijiqiie,  pur  C ,).  ■rcuimini'i;, 
tonio  i.,  I'll,  ii.,  p.  ^14  {\XW>). 
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Tlie  whole  fruit  of  their  conquests  in  the  East,  he  says,  is  this, 
"  that  after  two  liundred  years  the  natives  display  the  same 
ignorance  of  the  relij^ion  which  their  masters  pi-ofess  to  be- 
lieve."* Even  literature  and  science  owe  them  but  little,  toi 
as  the  learned  orientalist  Mold  complained,  in  ISM,  to  the 
Asiatic)  Society  of  France,  "  We  are  still  using  the  Japanese 
grammars  and  dictionaries  publtbhed  two  centuries  ago  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Dutch  do  nothing. "f  And  now  ^<;t  us  see 
what  they  did  in  Ceylon. 

In  this  island,  as  in  Western  India,  the  Dutch  succeeded  the 
Portuguese,  from  whom  they  wrested  tl'.e  possessions  which 
they  were  themselves  destined  to  forfeit  in  turn  to  the  English. 
These  children  of  Calvin  found  their  new  territories  peopled 
by  (-atholics.  "  The  island  of  Ceylon,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  with 
suMie  exaggeration,  '•  is  said  to  have  been  so  completely  iioman 
Catholic  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Durch,  that, 
unable  to  convert  the  natives  to  Calvinism,  they  took  measures 
to  promote  idolatry  .  .  They  are  said  to  have  sent  to  the  main- 
land for  })riests  to  re-establish  Buddhism  !":|;  But  this  singular 
policy,  with  which  these  ardent  Protestants  inaugurated  their 
reign  in  Ceylon,  need  not  surprise  us.  We  have  seen  even 
Anu'licans,  both  lay  and  clei-ieal,  confessing  that  they  prefer 
the  Hindoo  or  Chinese  idolater  to  the  disciples  of  iSt.  Francis, 
St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Paul.  Let  us  continue,  by  the  help  of 
Protestant  writers,  the  history  of  Dutch  (Jalvinism  in  Ceylon. 

"It  cannot  be  ])re(iieated  in  favor  of  the  Dutcli,"  says  Mr. 
Pridham,  whose  int'ornnition  will  be  very  useful  to  us,  "that 
they  entered  ui)on  the  task  of  [)ro])agatingtlie  Reformed  ri'ligion 
either  with  e(]ual  ardor  or  from  si:nilar  motives  to  the  Portu- 
guese." Mr.  Hugh  Murray  told  us  exactly  the  snnie  thing  of 
the  English  in  India,  and  we  shall  hear  it  again  in  future  chap- 
ters of  this  history.  Put  th„  Dutch,  linding  Ihuldlii.MU  an 
impotent  all}'  againsi  Catholics,  i)roceeded  to  try  the  plan 
which  has  cost  Pj'otestai^t  missionaries  such  enornuuis  sums  in 
every  heathen  land.  'Jhey  could  not  convert  the  Cingalese  by 
argument,  but  they  might  perhaps  do  so  by  bribes.  "The 
Dutch  went  about  the  i)usin(!ss  coolly,"  says  Lord  Valentia, 
"  and  held  forth  the  temptation  of  requiring  the  j)rofession  of 
the  Protestant  faith  as  a  qualijicai'wn,  for  ail  public  olHces."§ 
"They  souglit,"  we  are  told  by  Mr,  Christmas,  who  is  of  the 
sehot)!  t»f  Mr.  Pridham, — for  we  are  compelled  to  employ  wit- 
nesses of  this  class, — "to  bribe  the  Cingalese  to  adopt  Dutch 
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Presbyter!  an  ism  by  the  offer  of  places  and  situations."*  The  offer 
was  acceptedjbutwith  such  results  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Thousands  of  Cingalese  became  Protestants,  without  ceasing  to  be 
Buddhists;  and,  as  the  universal  hypocrisy  and  corruption  which 
such  conversions  generated  only  added  new  crimes  to  those 
which  were  indigenous  in  Ceyl(»n,  Lord  Valentia  remarks  truly, 
that  "  many  of  the  vices  of  tlie  Cingalese  seem  to  be  the  crea- 
'  tion  of  their  late  masters."     But  we  must  hear  other  witnesses. 

A  Dutch  Protestant,  who  visited  the  island  shortly  before  his 
countrymen  were  dispossessed  by  the  English,  gives  this  frank 
description  of  them  :  "  So  far  from  making  any  account  of  the 
Dutch,  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  treat  them  with  a  kind  of 
contempt ;  but  the  Dutch  have  the  prudence  to  overlook  such 
trifles,  minding  the  main  chance,  the  amity  of  the  King  of 
Candy,  that  he  may  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  break  with 
tiiem,  which  would  be  a  very  sensible  wound  to  their  commerce 
in  this  charming  island."! 

A  Baptist  missiomiry,  who  notices  the  significant  fact,  that 
"the  Portuguese  left  most  people,  the  Dutch  most  buildiiiijs," 
thus  estimates,  in  1852,  the  results  of  their  mission.^.  "The 
Dutch  filled  their  territories  with  Christians  who  knew  nothing 
of  Christianity  except  the  name.  It  is  not  uncommon  even 
now  for  a  native  to  say,  in  the  same  breath,  that  he  is  a  good 
Christian  aiul  a  good  Uuddliist.";): 

Dr.  John  Morrison,  the  historian  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  thus  describes  the  Dutch  Missions,  "  Of  these  missions 
it  is  (iirticult  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  co.mmondatiou,  on 
account  of  the  loose  and  unscriptural  principles  on  which  they 
were  conducted.  Though  they  increased  to  a  large  extent  the 
nom  nal  territory  of  Christianity,  it  is  much  to  be  leaivd  that 
they  did  but  c(»niparatively  little  towards  the  real  conversion 
of  the  heathen  world."  And  tlien  he  describes  their  niethod. 
"  All  that  was  required  by  the  Dutch  divines  of  a  Cingalese 
convert,  prior  to  baptism  and  admission  into  the  Christian 
Church,  was,  that  he  siiould  be  able  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  (commandments;"  announcing  at  the 
sam  time,  *'  that  iu>  native  should  rise  to  rank  in  the  army,  or 
be  admitted  to  'iny  eniiiloyuuMit  uiuler  the  government,  unless 
lie  pntfessed  himself  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Church."  The 
(/ingah'se.  Dr.  Morrison  adds,  "pressed  into  tlm  communion  of 
t>o  protitable  a  faith. "g     The  Dutch  no  longer  needed  to  stiinu- 

*  The  Ifand  of  thd  in  India,  pill. 

+  .1   Vi'i/iiijc  to  tfw  Itiand  of  Crjflou  in  1747,  by  a  Dutcli  (jcntk'iiuui,  p.  18, 
En^'Ii«ili  filition. 
1  VisMpiuan/  Tourin  Cci/lon  tv,d India,  by  .To.shua  RushcII.  ch.  ii.,  \\.  11(1852) 
^  Vtil,  i,,  J).  (iO. 
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late  the  progress  of  Buddhism,  in  order  to  spite  the  Catholics  ; 
it  was  enoiieh  to  induce  a  Cingalese  to  profess  himself  a  Prot- 
estant, and  liis  adhesion  to  Buddhishi  was  effectually  secured. 
Calvinism  accepted  this  compromise,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  "  the  Dutch  ministers  in  Ceylon  had 
baptized  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants." 

It  is  true,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  that  they  were  pre- 
cisely such  "  converts  "  as  Protestantism  had  made  in  China 
and  India,  that  they  still  practised  all  the  rites  of  heathenism, 
and  were  a  scandal  even  to  their  own  countrymen  by  the  new 
vices  wliich  they  now  displayed.  But  still  these  nominal  con- 
versions continued  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Dutch 
occupation.  At  one  time  by  constraint  and  violence,  at  another 
by  an  organized  system  of  bribery,  of  which  the  details  were 
prescribed  by  legislative  enactment,  they  multiplied  theJdisciples 
of  the  "reformed  religion."  And  the  masters  of  Ceylon  were 
content  witli  a  process  which  produced  such  satisfactory  numer- 
ical results,  though  it  made  Christianity  a  by-word  among 
the  heathen,  an  object  of  hatred  to  those  who  affected  to  em- 
brace, and  of  scorn  to  those  who  openly  rejected  it.  "  The 
vices,  the  cupidity,  and  the  flagrant  immorality  of  the  Dutch 
administration,  as  well  as  of  their  private  conduct,"  ^ays  M.  de 
Jancigny,  "tended  necessarily  to  cast  discredit  upon  their 
ottieial  profession  of  faith."*  At  length  the  inevitable  hour 
of  their  downfall  arrived,  and  then  was  revealed,  to  their  con- 
fusion and  dishonor,  tiie  result  of  their  presence  in  Ceylon. 
But  that  result  is  too  curious  and  instructive,  as  well  as  too 
characteristic  of  the  real  influence  of  Protestant  missions  in 
pag.an  lands,  to  be  dismissed  with  a  passing  allusion. 

The  Dutch  had  two  main  objects  during  their  occupation  of 
Ceyloii,  both  of  wliich  they  pursued  with  a  keen  avidity  and  an 
unscrupulous  injustice  second  only  to  that  which  distinguished 
their  commercial  traffic;  the  flrst  was  to  force  the  natives  to 
become  l*r<)testants,  the  second  to  crush  or  extirpate  the  Catho- 
lics. The  tirst  aim  was  partially  accomplished,  after  a  fashion 
which  shall  be  more  fully  described  presently ;  the  second 
utterly  failed.  But  we  must  takj  the  history  of  that  failure 
from  Protesrtant  witnesses. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  the  highest  authority  on  all  which 
concerns  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  wiiose  well-known  work  is 
justly  commended  by  a  Protestant  minister  as  "very  impartially 
drawn  up,"  writes  as  folU)Ws.  "In  174S,  it  was  forbidden  to 
educate  a  Roman  Catholic  for  the  niinistry,  but  WMtliin  three 
years  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  prohibition,  as 
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well  as  to  renew  the  proclamation  for  putting  down  the  celehra- 
tion  of  the  Mass.  Notwithstanding  every  persecution,  however, 
the  RomaJi  Catholic  religion  retained  its  influence,  and  held 
good  its  position  in  Ceylon.  It  was  openly  professed  by  the 
immediate  descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  remained 
in  the  island  after  its  conquest  by  the  Dutch;  and  in  private  it 
was  equally  adhered  to  by  large  bodies  of  the  natives,  both 
Singhalese  and  Tamils,  whom  neither  corruption  nor  coercion 
could  induce  to  abjure  it.''"'*  Yet  both  were  freely  used,  though 
with  no  other  result  than  to  show,  that  the  pastors  of  this 
persecuted  flock  were  worthy  of  tiieir  vocation,  and  that  their 
courageous  disciples  were  not  unworthy  of  them.  *'The  Roman 
Catholic  priests  made  their  way  into  the  low  country,  visiting 
in  secret  tlieir  scattered  flocks,  and  administering  the  sacraments 
in  detianee  of  the  jj/id'acds  and  prohibitions  of  the  government." 
And  so  the  battle  went  on.  But  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict 
could  never  be  doubtful.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  tells  us  what  it 
was.  Father  Joseph  Yaz,  to  give  only  a  simjjle  example,  "hi 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  added  to  the  Church  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  com^erts  from  the  heathen."  In  vain  they 
bound  the  apostle  in  fetters,  martyred  his  discii)les,  or  con- 
demned them  to  the  galleys  for  life.  In  vain  they  devised  those 
ingenious  cruelties  which  forced  even  a  Protestant  miiiister  to 
exclaim,  in  spite  of  his  hatred  of  their  Catholic  victims, — 
"Their  blind,  pharisaical  vindictivenoss  can  only  be  cordially 
abhorred. "t  J^'it  this  was  their  method  of  conversion,  and 
they  knew  no  other.  The  persecution  never  slacked;  "but 
the  proclamations  of  the  goveriunent,"  we  are  told,  "were 
either  too  late  to  be  eflectnal,  or  too  tyrannical  to  be  carried 
into  force;  and  in  1717,  oidy  two  years  after  a  renewed  procla- 
mation, the  llon:an  Catliolics  were  in  possession  of  upwards  of 
four  h  undred  churches  in  all  parts  of  Ceylon.''  Still  the  Dutch 
pursued  their  policy  of  savage  repressitm.  They  had  already 
prohibited  all  education  to  Catliolics,  and  now  they  forbade 
them,  under  terrible  penalties,  "  either  to  uiarry  or  bury ;"  and 
Anally,  as  it  was  possible  to  improve  still  furtiier  this  too  lenient 
code,  "freedom  was  conferred  upon  the  children  of  all  elaves 
born  of  Protestant  parents,  whilst  those  of  Koman  Catholics 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  servitude.";}: 

Such  are  the  counsels  which  the  Enemy  of  man  suggests  to 
the  agents  whom  he  enq)loys  to  do  his  work.  Hut  they  come  to 
naught,  in  Ceylon  as  elsewhere ;  and  the  Protestant  historiau 
of  Christianity  in  this  island  frankly  confesses,  that  they  only 


*  ChnKtiaiiity  in  Ceylon,  cli.  ii.,  [>.  42. 

+  Riiinanism  in  Cii/lon,  by  tlii'  Uev.  Edward  J.  Robinson,  p.  17  (1855). 
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confirtMftd  "tlic  rising  ascendei:'*y  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
wliOHt!  iiiiinhoi'H  liad  actually  increased  xmder perxecxition.  They 
httd  cliiirrli(!H  in  every  district,  from  Jafina  to  Cohimbo;  and  in 
17«j4  tlmy  exfiinded  their  operations  to  the  sonthern  province, 
and  witli  Htn^h  success,  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  (lalle, 
(lihtriufled  hy  the  impracticability  or  apostasy  of  the  natives, 
gave  way  ht^tore  this  accuniulatiou  of  hostile  influences;  from 
1745  llu!  diHtrif't  was  left  for  some  years  altogether  without  the 
HervicL«  of  a  J'rotestant  minister."* 

It  i«  very  Hatist'actory  to  have  a  Protestant  narrator  of  so 
r<;rnarl<(il»l(!  a  history  ;  but  he  has  more  to  tell  us.  All  the  penal 
lawH,  I'litile  H«  they  were  in  their  efiects  upon  men  whose  faith 
nmdi!  tliem  invincible,  were  still  in  force.  The  government  still 
coiiiitttibfd  Catholic  parents,  wherever  they  were  W'ithin  reach  of 
the  iron  liaiid  of  the  jailer,  or  the  scourge  of  the  policeman,  to 
guild  llieir  cliildren  to  Protestant  schools.  By  1750,  however, 
the  iiiitive  (christians  had  become  strong  enough  to  protest 
openly  against  this  barbarous  tyranny,  and  they  publicly  pre- 
penttid  a  pi  titioii  to  the  authorities,  in  which  they  complained 
thatthfty  wen;  compelled  by  violence  "to  send  their  families  to 
be  iiihti'ticted  in  doctrines  which  they  rejected."  They  confessed 
that  ii',  in  the  towns,  they  had  hitherto  submitted,  it  w^as  only 
froiii  feai'  <»!'  the  merciless  penalties;  but  that  whenever,  by  a 
violence  \vhi(di  they  could  not  resist,  their  children  had  been 
"  ha|)ti/,cd  by  the  ministers  of  the  Ueformed  Church,  they  w^ere 
ill  tlu!  Iiubit  of  liaving  the  same  children  baptized  a  second  time 
hy  u  clergy  man  of  the  Church  of  liome."'  The  "  Consistory  of 
Colnnibo,"  composed  of  Protestant  ministers,  urged  the  govern- 
ment jtcreiiiptorlly  to  reject  this  humble  prayer  of  Christian 
t'utherH  and  mothers,  who  presumed  to  have  a  care  for  the  souls 
of  tlu'ir  little  ones.  They  went  still  further,  and  besought  the 
govuriiiiK'iit  to  deny,  by  virtue  of  its  supreme  pontifical  autho- 
rity," the  validity  of  baptism  administered  by  a  Catholic  priest ;" 
and  to  declare  that  "none  but  Protestant  headmen  should  be 
invchtcd  with  authority  in  the  diflerent  districts."  The  civil 
auth<»riti(H  dcHired  nothing  better  thai'  to  comply  with  this 
dciitiiiid,  hut  there  was  a  difficulty  through  wdiich  they  could 
not  w'(!  tluiir  way,  and  which  they  proposed  in  despair  to  the 
i'rolchtaiit  ministers;  they  would  gladly  appoint  only  "Prot- 
OHtanf,  Itiiadineii,"  they  said,  but  where  could  they  find  them? 
"ItwuH  practically  impossible,"  the  government  sorrowfully 
repliiid,  "hh  the  number  of  Protestant  converts  had  become  too 
B(!anty  to  alloi'd  a  Bufiieient  field  for  selection."!  The  "Con- 
siHtory  of  (lolumbo"  had  asked  for  too  much. 
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However,  "  the  prayer  of  the  Roman  Cath  lies  was  rejected," 

and  it  was  not  until  the  Christian  natives  rose  in  insurreetioii 

for  though  it  is  sometimes  a  duty  to  sufi'er  perseeution  for  the 
faith,  it  is  sometimes  also  a  -:ity  to  resist  it — that  the  frightened 
government  gave  way.  *]  he  f  nemy  was  already  knocking  at 
tliei  doors,  and  their  long  reign  of  cruelty  and  fraud  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  As  early  as  1756  the  English  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  in  1796  the 
colony  was  annexed  to  the  British  crown.  But  before  we  speak 
of  the  new  form  of  Protestantism  which  was  now  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  of  its  fortunes  in  Ceylon,  let  us  see  what  the  English 
conquest  revealed  as  to  the  final  results  of  Dutch  missionary 
operations  in  that  island.  They  boasted  that  they  had  induced 
multitudes  to  embrace  their  religion.  Let  us  inquire  how  far 
the  asseition  was  true. 

BaUheii'^,  the  most  celebrated,  and  apparently  the  most 
uprigiit  oi  the  Dutch  missionaries,  "candidly  states,"  as  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  remarks,  that  his  converts  were  only  "Chris- 
tians in  name," — sine  Christo  Clirhtiani. 

"They  could  refute  the  Popisli  errors  concerning  purgatory, 
the  ma:?s,  etc.,"  says  this  Calvinist  missionary,  but  unfortu- 
nately their  religion  was  confined  to  such  negative  fonnulae; 
for,  as  Baldaius  reluctantly  admits  a  few  pages  later,  "though 
they  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  they  still  retain  many  of  their 
pagan  superstitions."*  And  his  testimony  is  the  more  valuable 
because  he  was  describing  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  lie 
could  teach  them,  he  admits,  to  argue  against  some  of  the  most 
sacred  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  he  could  never  perbuade 
them  to  accept  even  those  meagre  and  distorted  fragments  of  it 
which  constituted  his  own  religion.  Like  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  India,  ho  could  plunge  them  into  the  pit  of  atheism, 
but  all  his  efforts  could  never  draw  them  out  again. 

Yet  even  such  confessions  hardly  prepare  us  for  the  prodigious 
facts  which  are  unfolded  in  the  following  statement  of  the  liev. 
Mr.  Palm:  "Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  natives  enrolled  as  Christians  at  Jaffna, 
but  sixry-four  were  members  of  the  Church," — he  means  the 
Protestant  Church ; — "  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  at  Manaar,  only  five  were  communicants  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  (1760)  at  Galle  and  Matur,'  there  were  only  thirty-six 
memberK,  out  of  eighty-nine  thousand  who  had  been  baptized  I''t 
It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  remarkable  statement,  that  out  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  eUj Id ij  ^/ioiMa/iY/ nominal  Christians, 


*  In  Churchill's  CoUectioii  of  Voyages,  vol.  ill.,  p.  737. 
t  Tenuent,  ch.  ii.,  p.  iiit. 
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who  had  all  received  haptifsm,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
five  were,  regarded,  even  by  teachers  who  had  so  many  motives 
fur  exaggerating  their  number,  as  Christians  in  any  sense  what- 
ever. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  "VVe  have  seen  that  thousands  of  the 
natives  of  Ceylon,  moved  partly  by  the  attraction  of  bribes  and 
partly  by  the  fear  of  persecution,  enrolled  themselves  as  Prot- 
estants, while  in  secret  they  continued  to  practice  their  own 
idolatries ;  but  there  is  still  a  fact  to  be  noticed,  of  which  tiie 
force  and  gravity'  would  only  be  impaired  by  any  reflections 
which  we  could  offer,     "''hile  in  health,  the  Buddhist  aftected 

formed  religion,"  and  even  assume^ 
'U'cess ;  but  when  sickness  or  peril 
upon  which  Protestantism  had 
I,  cs>\.  influence,  began  to  reproach 
hiiu,  and  he  hastenevi  to  appease  the  gods  whom  he  had  of- 
fended by  the  semblance  of  adhesion  to  a  worship  which  in 
secret  he  despised.  "  A  large  proportion  of  these  nominal 
Christians,"  says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  and  the  statement  is  once 
more  repeated  even  by  Protestant  missionaries  in  1S62,  "  have 
been  betrayed  into  apostasy  in  ti/tui^  of  ^lA'ticss  and  ahwni..'^ 

We  shall  see,  before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  what  manner 
of  men  the  Catholic  natives  have  proved,  and  how  they  have 
niaifested  the  efl'ects  of  true  conversion  ;  but  now  we  are  speak- 
ing of  those  whom  the  Dutch  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  Prot- 
estantism. "  It  is  a  reinarkable  fact,"  says  a  writer  who  has 
been  already  quoted,  "  that  notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Singhalese  who  were  enrolled  by  them  as  converts, 
the  religion  and  discipline  of  the  Dutch  Presbyterians  is  now 
almost  extinct  among  the  natives  of  Ceylon  !  Even  in  Jatt'na, 
where  the  reception  of  those  doctrines  was  all  but  unanimous 
by  the  Tamils,  twt  a  .nnf//e  congregation  is  now  in  cr/'stence  of 
the  many  jilanted  by  Baldifius,  and  tended  by  the  labors  of 
Valentyn  and  Schwartz."  The  religion,  he  adds,  and  here  we 
may  conclude  this  sketch  of  Dutch  missions  in  Ceylon,  "  has 
lono;  since  disappeared  almost  from  the  memory  of  the  natives 
of  Ceylon."* 

And  now  we  come  to  the  English  epoch,  and  to  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Established  Church  and  of  the  various  sects  which 
she  has  begotten. 

The  English  had  scarcely  begun  the  administration  of  their 
new  conquest  when  they  perceived,  with  that  infallible  good 
sense  which  rarely  deceives  them  when  their  interests  are  at 
stake,  and  which  enables  them  to  restrain  their  docile  bigotry 


*  Tennent,  ch.  ii.,  p.  71. 
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even  in  its  fiercest  mood,  that  Ceylon  would  not  be  worth  hold- 
ing on  Dutch  principles,  and  could  not  be  governed  by  Dutch 
maxims.  They  gave  religious  freedom  to  Canada,  as  ]^urke 
remarks,  because  they  feared  to  lose  it  ;*  they  refused  it  to 
Ireland,  because  she  was  within  arm's  reach.  In  Ceylon  they 
wished  to  pursue  their  commercial  operations  in  peace,  and  the 
Catholic  natives  had  shown  that  they  could  neither  be  bribed 
nor  terrified.  Still  there  was  a  momentary  conflict  between 
prudence  and  prejudice,  and  it  was  not  till  1806,  under  the 
government  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  and  at  the  urgent  solicita- 
tions of  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  that  the  old 
persecuting  laws  were  finally  repealed,  and  religious  toleration 
proclaimed.  After  ten  years'  hesitation,  they  thought  it  best 
for  their  commercial  interests  to  leave  the  Catholics  alone. 

The  first  fact  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  English 
period  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  in  the  whole  chapter.  Ex- 
pecting, from  their  experience  of  the  past,  to  be  still  persecuted 
by  the  government,  the  Dutch  "  converts"  now  lost  no  time  in 
annou  icing  themselves,  by  way  of  precaution,  q&  English  Prot- 
estants, to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand !  "  Mr.  Lambrick,  the  first  Church  of  England  missionary 
at  Cotta,  recounts  that  he  one  day  asked  a  native  of  Cotta  of 
what  religion  he  was,  and  the  answer  was,  Buddha^s.  So 
then  you  are  not  a  Christian  ?  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  am  ;  I  am 
a  Christian,  and  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  religion  too."t  But 
as  soon  as  they  comprehended  that  the  Dutch  reign  was  over, 
they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  that  new  religion  which 
they  now  heard  of  for  the  hrst  time.  It  was  always  safe  to  be 
of  the  religion  of  their  masters.  When,  however,  they  ascer- 
tained, by  the  new  enactments,  that  they  were  "  no  longer  to 
be  paid  for  apostasy,"  and  that  "  a  monopoly  of  offices  and 
public  employment"  was  not  to  be  reserved  for  the  submissive 
professors  of  the  State  religion,  they  showed  at  last  their  real 
character  ;  and  then  was  enacted  one  of  the  most  notable  scenes 
in  the  annals  of  Protestant  missions.  The  hour  of  freedom  had 
come  for  these  poor  Cingalese,  and  while  the  Catholic  natives 
steadfastly  adhered  in  this  new  era  of  tranquillity  to  the  faith 
which  they  had  professed  through  long  years  of  torment  and 
sufifering,  the  so-called  Protestants  flung  away  with  joy  the 
hated  disguise,  and  the  Church  of  England  lost  her  three  hun- 
dred and  forty -two  thousand  members  before  she  had  even  tiu)e 
to  count  them.  "  Almost  with  greater  rapidity  than  their  num- 
bers had  originally  increased,  they  now  coiiimenced  to  decline. 

*  "  Government  itsolf  lately  thouglit  fit  to  eBtablish  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  C/anada."     Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  221. 
f  Tennent,  ch.  vi.,  p.  318. 
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in 1802,  the  nominal  Protestant  Christians  amongst  the  Tamils 
of  Jaffna  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ;  in  1806,  Bu- 
chanan, who  then  visited  Ceylon,  described  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion as  extinct."*  We  have  seen  that  at  the  same  moment  Dr. 
Claudius  Buchanan  described  the  Catholic  churches  of  Ceylon 
as  thronged  with  woi-shippers.  "  The  whole  district,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  Jaffna,  "is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Romish  priests 
from  the  college  at  Goa."f  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  unwelcome 
fact,  but  he  was  obliged  to  confess,  "  they  have  assumed  quiet 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  land."  What  then  had  be- 
come of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  Protestants? 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  supplies  the  answer:  "Vast  numbers  had 
openly  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  to  which  they 
had  long  been  secretly  attached,  and  the  whole  district  was 
handed  over  to  the  priests  from  the  college  of  Goa."  In  the 
other  districts  the  defection  "  was  equally  deplorable,  and 
numbers  of  Protestants  were  every  year  apostatizing  to  Bud- 
dha." Finally,  "  within  a  very  few  years,  tlie  only  Christians 
who  were  to  he  found  in  the  peninsula  were  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Bome^X 

The  English  Protestants,  then, — for  we  have  heard  enough 
of  their  predecessors, — to  whom  the  Dutch  had  bequeathed  a 
doubtful  heritage,  which  had  already  vanished  when  they  put 
forth  their  hands  to  grasp  it,  did  not  gain  much  by  the  legacy. 
They  had  no  alternative  but  to  begin  the  work  anew,  and  this 
time  with  other  weapons,  and  by  a  different  process.  It  was 
too  late  for  persecution,  even  if  they  had  wished  to  try  that 
feeble  and  exploded  method ;  and  moreover,  the  new  race  of 
preachers  was  more  humane  than  the  terrible  "  Consistory  of 
Columbo."  They  resigned  themselves,  therefore,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  milder  means.  At  first  the  Church  of  England,  by  an 
unusual  privilege,  had  the  field  all  to  herself;  but  wherever  she 
is,  the  unwelcome  forms  which  dog  her  steps  in  every  land,  the 
dircB  fades  of  her  kinsfolk  and  rivals,  are  »  are  to  appear  sooner 
or  later  in  their  accustomed  procession.  And  so,  before  many 
years  had  elapsed,  all  the  sects  which  we  have  seen  striving, 
with  feigned  words  of  amity,  to  trip  up  each  other  in  China  and 
India  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  heathen,  were 
gathered  together  in  Ceylon.  Each  had  its  own  partisans, 
whose  eager  sympathies  followed  it  across  the  sea,  and  who 


eager  sympathies  followed  it  across  tQe  sea, 

*  Tennent,  ch.  iii.,  p.  80. 

Christian  Reaearchea  in  Asia,  p.  44. 

P.  86.  Captain  Knox,  who  waa  four  years  a  prisoner  in  Ceylon,  noticed  of 
th»  Catholic  natives,  that  their  religion  "  bred  in  them  a  kind  of  love  and 
aifection  towards  strangers,  and  men  shall  hear  them  oftentimes  upbraiding 
the  highlanders  for  their  insolent  and  rude  behavior."  Captivity  in  Ceylon, 
ch.  ii.,  p.  159  (1818). 
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never  ceased  to  transmit  to  it  from  their  remote  dwellings  the 
gold  without  which  it  would  have  refused  even  to  attempt  a 
task  in  which  gold  was  to  be  the  chief  agent.  The  Americans 
alone,  as  Lord  Torrington  has  told  us,  had  receive  i  long  ago 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  they  have  received  a  good 
deal  more  since.  What  the  others  have  absorbed  we  need  not 
stay  to  calculate.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  one  island  Prot- 
estantism has  expended,  how  vainly  we  shall  hear  presently, 
as  much  as  woula  suffice  to  maintain  all  the  Catholic  missions 
throughout  the  earth  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  Protest- 
ant missions,  we  know,  are  expensive,  and  their  agents  would 
Bmile  with  pity  at  the  indecent  poverty  of  St.  Paul,  who  lived 
on  alms  and  had  apparently  only  one  cloak,  or  of  his  Catholic 
successors,  who  have  often  none  at  all. 

It  would,  however,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  respectable 
fathers  of  families,  having  complicated  social  duties  to  discharge, 
should  condescend  to  the  meagre  outlit  with  which  apostles  have 
braved  the  longest  voyage.  When  St.  Francis  was  preparing 
to  start  for  India,  St.  Ignatius  made  him  accept  a  waistcoat,  on 
discovering  that  lie  did  not  possess  one  :  it  is  true  that  he  took 
off  his  own  to  supply  the  want.  Yet  St,  Ignatius,  unlike  the 
agents  of  English  or  American  religions,  who  seek  to  mend 
thei:*  fortunes  by  assuming  the  title  of  "  missionaries,"  ".was  of 
a  race  so  noble  tiiat  its  head  was  always  invited  to  do  homage 
by  a  S[)ecial  writ,"*  even  in  the  proud  court  of  Spain.  The 
scantiness  of  apparel  which  such  men  accept  would  be  alto- 
gether incongruous  and  unseemly  if  proposed  to  missionaries 
of  the  modern  school.  It  is  their  own  friends  who  protest  most 
warmly  against  the  unjust  demand;  and  not  content  with  repu- 
diating on  their  behalf  all  claim  to  the  apostolic  character,  de- 
clare, with  almost  perplexing  ^'  iikness,  that  they  too  easily 
yield  to  the  seducti(ms  of  cove  less  and  luxury.  "In  India 
I  supported  the  missionaries,"  ...id  Mr.  Leitli  in  1853,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  printed  his  words ;  "  but  I  say  tliat  they 
have  not  followed  the  Gospel.  Christ  said,  *■  Leave  all  and 
follow  Mo  ;'  they  say.  Take  all,  and  follow  Me.' "  The  state- 
ment is  harsh,  but  apparently  true,  and  not  less  true  in  Ceylon 
than  in  IIin«lostai'..  An  historian  of  Protestant  missionary 
Bocioties,  who  ciironieles  with  impassioned  eulogy  all  their 
works,  thus  depicts  their  mode  Of  life  in  Ceylon.  "A  poet's 
imagination  could  scarcely  conceive  a  spot  more  suited  for  tho 
residence  of  a  Christian  missionary."  Perhaps  you  conclude 
that  ho  is  noting  the  facilities  which  its  position  oU'ers  for  tlie 
'jonvcrsion  of  the  neighboring  pagans?     He   has  no  such 


*  Ranko,  book  ii.,  ch.  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  131. 
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thought ;  he  is  only  contemplating  with  wistful  admiration  the 
"spacious  lawns"*  with  which  the  missionary  mansion  is 
adorned,  and  all  those  picturesque  and  attractive  appendages 
which  sometimes  provoke  the  surprise  of  the  heathen,  but 
rarely  their  respect.  Let  us  not  inquire,  however,  too  curiously 
into  the  domestic  life  which  is  deemed  an  appropriate  mode  of 
existence  for  a  Protestant  missionary,  in  Ceylon  as  elsewhere ; 
or  at  least  let  us  be  content  to  take  the  account  from  their  own 
associates,  who  know  more  about  it  than  we  do,  and  are  more 
impartial  witnesses. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  who  visited  Ceylon  among  other 
laces,  and  was  deputed  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  report  on  the  operations  of  his  missionary  brethren, 
fulfilled  this  part  of  his  inquisitorial  functions  in  these  words : 
"  Rulers  and  princes,  at  some  stations,  are  unable  to  live  as  the 
musionaries  do.  It  is  altogether  undesirable  to  see  carved 
mahogany  sofas  covered  with  crimson  silk,  engravings,  cut 
glass,  silver  forks,  &c.,  in  the  liouse  of  a  missionary  ;  the  house 
itself  resembling  our  handsome  country-seats !  .  .  .  .  Several 
missionaries  have  confessed  to  me  that,  on  their  first  arrival  in 
the  East,  they  were  shocked  at  the  style  in  which  they  found 
their  brethren  living.  Yet  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
current.  And  so,  generally,  will  be  their  successors. "f  We 
comprehend,  therefore,  that  even  the  ami)le  largesses  of  the 
generous  subscribers  at  home,  profuse  and  abundant  as  they 
are,  are  not  superfluously  liberal.  Protestant  missions,  we 
have  alreadj  observed,  are  expensive. 

But  other  witnesses,  less  reserved  than  Mr.  Malcolm,  and 
writing  for  the  public  rather  than  for  a  missionary  board,  are 
willing  to  introduce  us  into  the  interior  of  the  pleasant "  country 
houses"  in  which  he  was  a  familiar  guest,  though  he  prudently 
leaves  his  readers  at  the  door.  These  unofficial  visitors  afford 
us  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  their  opulent  hosts  in  the 
tranquil  repose  of  their  daily  life.  The  scenes  which  they 
reveal  are  worth  noting.  "  In  Persia,  China,  India,  ever;/- 
where,''^  says  one  who  dwelt  amongst  them  in  many  lands,  "  I 
found  them  living  quite  differently  from  what  I  had  imagined. 
They  live  quite  in  tlie  manner  of  opulent  gentlemen,  and  have 
handsome  houses  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  and  luxury. 
The  missionaries  repose  upon  swelling  divans, — their  wives 
preside  at  the  tea-table, — their  children  feast  on  sweetmeats  and 
confectionery;  in  short,  their  position  is  one  incomparably 
pleasanter  and  freer  from  care  than  that  of  most  other  people ; 

*  Smith's  History  of  the  Mimonary  Societies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  641. 
f  IVavels  ill  S.  Mastern  Asia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  319. 
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they  get  their  salaries  punctually  paid,  and  take  their  places 
very  easily." 

The  picture  is  too  instructive  not  to  merit  closer  examination. 
"  In  places  where  several  missionaries  are  settled,  they  have 
what  are  called  '  meetings,'  three  or  four  times  a  week,  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  business,  but  which  are  little  else  than 
parties  at  which  their  wives  and  children  appear  in  tasteful 
dresses.  At  one  of  the  missionaries'  houses  the  meeting  will  be 
a  breakfast,  at  another  a  dinner,  at  a  third  a  tea-party ;  and 
you  will  see  several  equipngcs  and  servants  standing  in  the 
court-yard.  There  is,  indeed,  on  these  occasions,  some  little 
talk  of  business,  and  the  gentlemen  remain  together  perhaps 
half  an  hour  discussing  it ;  but  the  rest  of  the  time  is  passed  in 
mere  social  amusement."*  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  by 
the  alms  of  worthy  persons  who  suppose  they  are  assisting  to 
convert  the  heathen,  the  revenues  of  the  missionary  societies 
steadily  increase.  They  have  evidently  need  of  all  their  wealth. 
Let  their  subscribers,  however,  only  continue  faithful,  and  there 
is  no  danger  lest  the  peaceful  enjoyments  of  their  agents  shoold 
be  curtailed,  or  their  pleasant  career  compromised.f 

It  is  true  that  among  the  multitude  of  so-called  missionaries, 
who  owe  to  the  imprudent  generosity  of  their  English  or 
American  co-religiouists  the  luxuries  which  they  would  never 
have  tasted  at  home,  some  few  are  found  of  a  (different  order. 
Tliey  may  appreeiato  as  keenly  us  the  rest  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  opulence,  of  "  mahogany  sofas,"  and  "  silver  forks,"  but 
they  have  at  least  occasional  aspirations  after  better  things. 
Their  zeal  may  be  as  unprofitable,  and  their  piety  as  eccentric, 
but  they  do  not  consutno  their  tin>e  wholly  in  "mere  social 
amusement."  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  religion 
does  not  present  a  still  more  repulsive  picture  than  the  osten- 
tatious worldliness  of  their  companions. 

Mrs.  Winslow,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
their  number,  and  herself  "  a  distinguished  female  missionary," 
gives  us  this  account  of  the  class  referred  to :  "  Yesterday,  at 
this  station,  Mr.  Winslow  had  scarcely  begun  his  sermon,  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  Holy  Hpirit  was  near.  He  had  some 
overwhelming  views,  which  for  a  time  rendered  him  unable  to 

*  Ida  Pfeiffer,  Voj/cge  Round  the  World,  pp.  221-3.  •  # 

f  There  does  not  appuar  to  bo  i\w  hrngt  dang(>r  of  e'ther.  "  KumorH  eome- 
times  reach  uh,"  sayH  tlio  Sciirtttary  of  tho  Churcli  Missionary  Society,  in  18(i3, 
"  of  comfortable  (IwellinfjH,  and  conveniences  of  life  enjoyed  by  missioniines 
abroad.  Your  (Jimimittee  are  not  rtm/iil  to  a/mBer  audi  charges.  They  know  tho 
temper  of  their  men,  and  tliut,  when  called  upon  to '  endure  hardnesH,'  they  will 
not  be  found  wanting.  To  <  J(«l  be  all  the  praise  I"  And  then  they  "  rejoice  to  sco 
the  plummet  in  the  hand  of  our  /<erul»bal)el,"  and  so  bring  their  report  to  an  end. 
P.  230.  Tho  agents  of  tho  Church  M  IsHlouary  Society  are  evidently  in  no  danger. 
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It  was  a  solemn  place."    And  this  was  nothing  un- 
"  At  Batticotta,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 


down  with  power,  and  filled  all  the  house  where  we  were  sit- 
ting. The  brother  who  first  led  in  prayer  was  so  much  over- 
couie  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  It  was  not  common  prayer, 
hut  wrestling  with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  with  strong  cry- 
ing and  tears.  Every  thing  was  awfully  solemn,  such  as  language 
cannot  describe.     We  came  home  exceedingly  exhausted."* 

The  Kev.  D.  Hallock,  this  lady's  biographer,  has  recorded 
other  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  spirituality.  A  little  child, 
a  son  of  Mrs.  Winslow,  was  supposed  to  have  indulged  in  pre- 
varication,— perhaps  about  its  portion  of  "  sweatmeats  and 
confectionery."  It  was  not  by  any  means  certain ;  but  Dr. 
Hallock  says,  "  she  thought  he  told  her  a  lie."  Upon  this, 
Mrs.  Winslow,  with  an  eye  to  the  religious  public  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  somewhat  exacting 
"  directors"  at  home,  takes  her  pen,  and  writes  as  follows  in 
her  official  journal :  "  I  before  knew  that  he  was  a  sinner,  but 
now  it  w^as  a  reality.  That  I  had  borne  a  child  who  was  an 
enemy  to  God,  a  rebel,  an  heir  of  hell,  was  humbling,  over- 
whelming. Immediately  I  resolved  to  give  the  Lord  no  rest 
until  this  brand  should  be  plucked  from  the  burning." 

If  we  compare  this  type  with  the  more  numerous  class  who 
are  content  to  live  in  the  manner  of  opulent  gentlemen,  and 
who  affect  no  higher  degree  of  piety  than  their  mode  of  life  will 
conveniently  support,  we  shall  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
which  has  the  least  title  to  our  esteem.  Even  cupidity  and 
effeminacy  are  hardly  more  distasteful  to  a  Christian  than  the 
dull  fanaticism  which  confounds  the  frailty  of  a  child  with  the 
deliberate  malice  of  a  sinner,  and  the  vanity  which  mistakes 
its  own  babblings  for  the  utterances  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  what  they  have  actually  accomplished 
towards  the  conversion  of  Ceylon.  They  will  tell  us  themselves. 
They  do  not  always  conceal  the  truth,  seldom,  except  under 
compulsion,  or  when  writing  to  their  official  employers,  who 
would  promptly  resent  all  superfluous  and  unprofitable  candor 
as  a  perfectly  useless  indiscretion ;  and  so,  in  their  moments  of 
frankness,  they  thus  describe  the  character  of  their  converts,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  recruited.  "  I  have  reason  to 
believe,"  says  the  Kev.  Mr.  Percival,  in  1854,  "  that  converts 
have,  in  some  cases,  been  again  and  again  baptized  hy  thesam.e 
minister^  being  presented  by  a  mercenary  catechist  on  special 
days,  to  swell  the  number  of  candidates,  and  induce  the  belief 
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*  Biographical  and  ITistoricul  SketcJies  of  DiHtinguished  Ameiican  Mismiu 
aite«,  edited  by  H.  W.  Pierson,  A.M. ;  pp.  147-150  (1853). 
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that  the  work  of  conversion  was  steadily  advancing."  And 
then  he  explains  the  secret  motive  of  these  ingenious  catechists. 
"  One  so  zealous  and  successful  could  not  but  be  well  reported, 
and  eventually  as  certainly  benefited  by  promotion."* 

The  annalist  of  Protestant  attempts  to  convert  the  heathen 
though  anxious  to  exaggerate  their  success,  writes  as  follows  of 
their  result  in  Ceylon.  "  This  mission  has  now  been  carried  on 
for  between  thirty  and  forty  years  with  much  fewer  trials  and 
hindrances  than  most  of  the  society's  missions,  yet  its  progress 
has  been  small  as  regards  its  great  and  primray  object,  the  con- 
version of  souls  to  Christ.  Perhaps  an  utter  indifterence  to  all 
spiritual  religion,  rather  than  hypocrisy,  describes  the  state  of 
heart  of  most  of  the  nominal  converts,  f  And  this  account  is 
confirmed,  with  graphic  brevity,  by  another  Protestant  histo- 
rian of  missions  in  Ceylon.  "  Heathens,  Mahometans,  and  Ro- 
man Catholics,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  who  always  ranks  these  three 
classes  together,  as  identical  in  their  spiritual  state,  "  were  all 
bigoted  to  their  respective  systems  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Prot- 
estants were  perfectly  indifferent  about  the  religion  which  they 
professed.":}:  And  presently  he  declares  of  the  Protestant  con- 
verts, "They  are  Buddhists  in  belief,  but  politically  Christians." 

Heber,  who  visited  Ceylon  ofiicially,  had  long  before  re- 
marked in  his  mild  phrase,  "There  is  among  the  Cingalese  and 
Tamul  population  a  very  large  amount  of  nominal  Christians  ;"§ 
but  it  was  reserved  for  later  travellers  to  reveal  their  true  char- 
acter. The  English,  we  shall  see,  were  destined  to  be,  if  possi- 
ble, even  less  successful  than  the  Dutch,  though  they  imitated 
their  policy  so  far  as  to  hold  out  temporal  rewards  as  an  incen- 
tive to  conversion.  The  Rev.  George  Bissett,  the  secretary  of 
the  "  Columbo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,"  reported  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  parent  society, — "  far  from  any  disgrace  attaching  to 
those  who  are  converted  to  Christianity,"  as  in  India,  "  their 
private  reputation  is  increased,  and  their  political  capacity 
enlarged ;  new  situations  of  rank  and  emolument  are  brought 
within  their  reach,  and  the  native  Christian  may  aspire  to  a 
promotion  from  which  the  heathen,  under  this  government,  has 
been  long  excluded."!  The  Cingalese,  however,  declined  to 
embrace  Anglican  Protestantism  even  on  these  favorable  terms. 
The  proffered  liberalities  of  the  English  were  still  less  pbrsuasive 
than  the  brutal  menaces  of  the  Dutch,  except  in  the  case  of 
famished  and  degraded  outcasts,  who  now  compose  the  Protest- 

*  Tlie  Land  of  the  Veda,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  406.  • 

•f  Hist,  of  Prop.  ofClinstianity,  vol.  p.  305. 

I  Hist,  of  the  Misdonnry  /Societies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  479. 

§  Indian  Journal  vol.  ii.,  p.  246. 

I  Owen's  History  of  the  Ii.  and  F.  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  272. 
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ant  congregations  of  Ceylon,  and  who  are  thns  described  even 
by  their  masters  and  teachers. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  Cingalese  whom  I  designate 
nominal  Christians  of  the  reformed  religion,"  says  Mr.  Har- 
vard, a  Wesleyan  missionary,  "  are  little  more  than  Christians 
by  baptism.  They  have  no  objection  to  the  Christian  religion," 
and  so  they  baptized  them,  "  but  for  their  amusement  are  apt 
to  attend  the  Buddhist  festivals.  Numbers  of  them  make  no 
difficulty  in  asserting  that  they  are  both  Buddhists  and  Chris- 
tians.^^* 

But  they  are  not  always  so  candid.  Sometimes  they  think 
it  more  prudent  to  be  Protestants  in  public,  and  Buddhists  only 
in  private.  "Amongst  those  who  ])rofess  Christianity,"  says 
Colonel  Forbes,  "  considerable  pains  are  taken  to  conceal  the 
unhallowed  rites  which  they  secretly  practise. "f  "  I  consider 
the  return  officially  made  to  the  government  altogether  ridicu- 
lous," says  Colonel  Campbell,  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land missionaries,  "  but  the  Cingalese  have  shown  great  readi- 
ness to  assist  these  reverend  gentlemen  in  building  their 
houses.""  And  then  he  gives  a  particular  instance :  "  The 
village  where  these  gentlemen  reside  contained  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-four  nominal  Christians,  but  the  greater 

part  of  them  were  Christians  in  name  only most  of  them 

continue  to  worship  devoutly,  or  rather  to  fear,  the  host  of 
devils  they  firmly  believe  'm.\  "A  converted  Buddhist,"  says 
another  British  officer,  "  will  address  his  prayers  to  our  G(^d, 
if  he  thinks  he  can  obtain  any  temporal  benefit  by  so  doing ; 
but  if  not,  he  would  be  just  as  likely  to  pray  to  Buddha,  or  to 
the  devil."§  "  Nominal  Christians  often  join  in  idolatrous 
devotional  exercises,"  says  another  Protestant  official,  "with 
apparently  as  much  zeal  as  the  professed  Buddhist."]]  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, a  capable  and  impartial  witness,  notice-  the  still  more 
singular  fact,  that  they  will  pass  in  the  sanu  Jiour  from  the 
Protestant  seif^ice  to  the  abominations  of  their  o\/n  idolatry,  so 
Uttle  impression  has  the  former  produced  upon  them.  "  The 
Cingalese,"  he  says,  from  his  own  observation,  "  will  attend 
chapel,  listen  with  attention,  and  apparently  assent  with  under- 
standing, but  he  will  go  from  chapel  to  his  idol,  from  the  preach- 
ing of  Christianity  to  the  abominations  of  his  degrading  profes- 
sion, without  the  slightest  trace  of  change  efi'ected  !''1[     "  It  is  a 


*  Narrative,  &c,,  introd.,  p.  61. 

{Recent  Disturbances  in  veylon,  p.  39  (1850). 
Excursions  in  Ceylon,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  131. 
Baker's  lUjle  in  Cej/lon,  p.  85. 

Geylon  ;  an  Historical  Sketch,  by  Henry  Marshall,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  p.  236. 
A  Visit  to  Ceylon,  by  Edward  Sullivan,  ch.  vii.,  p.  75. 
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subject  of  general  regret  to  the  missions,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  missionaries,  "  that,  although  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  nominally  Christian  pppula- 
tion,  scarcely  one  native  family  out  of  a  hundred,  unless  imme- 
diately connected  with  them,  abstains,  on  religious  principle, 
from  the  ceremonies  and  practice  of  devil-worship."*  And  all 
these  witnesses,  who  thus  disclose  the  incurable  impotence  of 
Protestantism,  are  themselves  enthusiastic  Protestants.  Let  us 
turn  from  these  oflBcial  writers  to  the  missionaries  themselves, 
who  thus  confirm  their  unwelcome  evidence. 

The  Rev.  James  Selkirk,  a  Church  of  England  missionary, 
reports  of  his  colleague  Mr.  Browning,  that  *'  the  multiplicity 
of  his  labors,  and  the  little  success  he  met  with,  were  such  as 
greatly  to  depress  Mr.  B.'s  mind."  But  Mr.  B.  and  his  friends 
had  other  vexations.  "  We  are  constantly  pained,"  adds  Mr. 
Selkirk,  "  to  behold  vast  numbers  infatuated  by  the  mummeries 
of  Popery. "t  It  was,  no  doubt,  trying,  but  the  contrast  might 
have  suggested  other  emotions  than  empty  regret  or  restless 
mortification. 

"The  Church  of  Rome,  here  as  elsewhere,"  observes  Sir 
George  Barrow,  "sweeps  into  its  fold  all  it  can  get.";}:  Appar- 
ently the  Church  of  England  tried  to  do  the  same,  and  no  one 
blames  the  attempt ;  but  why  should  it  be  laudable  when  it 
failed,  and  criminal  only  when  it  succeeded?  "The  Roman 
Calholic  priests,"  says  Captain  Percival,  "  with  their  usual  in- 
dustry, have  taken  advantage  of  the  current  superstitions  to 
forwaid  the  propagation  of  their  own  tenet8."§  He  does  not 
explain  his  meaning,  nor  need  we  attempt  the  unprofitable 
task;  but  he  also  is  very  angry  at  the  "  vast  numbers  '  of  their 
converts,  whose  real  character  and  manner  of  life  other  Prot- 
estant witnesses,  quite  as  prejudiced  as  Sir  George  Barrow  and 
Captain  Percival,  but  somewhat  more  candid,  will  describe  to 
us  presently.     Meanwhile,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Selkirk  again. 

"  Very  few  of  the  heathen,"  he  says,  "«.e.,  native  Kandyans, 
could  be  induced  to  come  to  hear  the  word  preached,  or,  if 
they  came  for  a  short  time,  to  be  regular  in  their  attendance." 
This  was  in  1826  ;  let  us  see  if  things  improved  as  time  went 
on.  In  1827,  "there  were  several  things  to  discourage.  Some 
of  those  who  were  communicants  were  seldom  at  church,  except 
on  that  particular  Sunday  on  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered," — which  was  probably  very  rarely.   But  tl.'cy  did 

*  Ceylon  and  its  Capabilities,  by  J.  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  P.L.S.,  late  Ceylon 
Civil  Establishment,  ch.  vii.,  p.  61. 
+  Jitu'ollections  of  Ceylon,  by  the  Rev.  James  Selkirk,  ch.  vii.,  p.  201. 
I  Ceylon,  Past  and  Present,  by  Sir  George  Barrow,  ch.  vii.,  p.  1C8  (1857). 
§  Account  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  ch.  ix.,  p.  226. 
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not  always  come  even  then.  "  On  one  occasion  there  was  not 
(yne  of  the  communicants  present,  though  notice  had  been 
regularly  given  the  Sunday  previous."  And  these  were  the 
flower  of  their  converts. 

Years  pass  by,  and  still  no  improvement  is  recorded.  "  The 
Buddhists,"  Mr.  Selkirk  sadly  relates,  "  remain  prejudiced  and 
bigoted  to  their  own  system  of  error.  The  Roman  Catholics 
continue  steadfast  in  their  perversions  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
adherence  to  vain  superstitions ;  and  the  majority  of  Protestant 
Christians,  both  European  and  native,  are  lamentably  indiffer- 
ent to  vital  godliness."*  Is  it  possible  to  avow  more  candidly 
that  Protestantism  is  the  least  influential  form  of  religion  known 
amongst  men  ? 

In  1830,  "  the  state  of  things  had  not  much  altered  for  the 
better."  In  1835,  for  we  need  not  give  the  whole  dismal 
history  year  by  year,  "  out  of  live  hundred  and  eighty  souls, 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  families," — this  was  a  Church 
of  England  mission, — "  eighty  children  were  unbaptized,  and' 
in  between  thirty  and  forty  families,  the  parents  were  living 
together  unmarried.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
visited  are  utterly  careless,  and  live  as  if  they  had  no  souls,  and 
act  as  if  they  believed  with  their  heathen  neighbors  tliat  there 
was  no  God."f  Yet  these  were  the  "  converts,"  who  furnished 
the  materials  for  "  annual  reports,"  and  whose  instruction  and 
maintenance  costs  England  every  year  a  king's  ransom. 

Again  ;  of  the  "  nominally  Protestant  Christian  population  of 
the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  Ceylon,"  he  says, "  the  w^orship 
of  the  devil  is  still  practised  among  them.";}: 

Once  more;  if  any  one  doubts  the  accuracy  ot  Colonel 
Campbell's  frank  statement  that  "  the  return  officially  made 
to  the  government  is  altogether  ridiculous,"  let  him  weigh 
the  following  really  horrible  account  of  the  same  Protestant 
missionary.  "  The  government  native  preachers,  called  Propo- 
nents, have  sonietimes  baptized  two  or  three  hundred  infants 
and  elder  children  at  a  time."  They  are  paid,  it  seems,  in 
proportion  to  the  number,  and  therefore  lay  hold  of  all  they 
can  catch,  employing  as  "  sponsors"  any  one,  pagan  or  not,  who 
may  be  passing  by ;  while  these  official  baptists,  who  save  the 
missionaries  mucli  labor,  are  themselves,  says  Mr.  Selkirk, 

*  Becdttections,  &c.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  204. 

f  P.  217. 

\  A  Wesleyan  minister  makes  the  following  singular  report  on  a  mission  of 
his  community  at  Dondra :  "  We  conversed  at  length  upon  the  state  of  the 
mission,  and  found  tluit  it  had  been  injured  by  extreme  jealousy  of  demon- 
worsliip  on  the  purt  of  one  of  our  agents."  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  cen- 
sured tlie  jealousy,  nor  understand  how  it  could  be  "  extreme."  Australia, 
with  Notts  bj/  the  Way ;  by  F.  Jobson,  D.D.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  73  (1863). 
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"  persons  as  ignorant  of  Christianity  as  if  there  were  no  such 
religion  in  the  world,  and  wlio  perhaps  have  never  been  ba]> 
tiaed  themselves."  And  then,  as  if  this  deplorable  caricature  of 
Christian  missions  were  not  sufficiently  coniplete,  he  adds  this 
frightful  fact :  "Indeed,  almost  all  the  Buddhist  priests  in  the 
maritime  provinces  are  persons  who  have  beenhaptised  in  their 
infancy."* 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  not  only  have  multitudes  of  Bud- 
dhist piiests  received  Protestant  baptism,  and  therefore  been 
celebrated  as  converts  at  English  missionary  meetings,  but 
that  others,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantage,  are 
fully  recompensed  by  more  appreciable  benefits.  "  The  govern- 
ment," says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  1843,  "allows  a  monthly  stipend 
to  forty-two  Buddhist  prie8t8."t  And  twelve  years  after,  Mr. 
Baker  is  still  able  to  notice  the  same  amazing  facts.  "In 
Ceylon,"  he  tells  us,  "  we  see  a  protection  granted  to  tiie 
.  Buddhist  religion,  while  flocks  of  missionaries  are  sent  out  to 
convert  the  heathen  !  We  even  stretch  the  point  so  far  as  to 
place  a  British  sentinel  on  guard  at  the  Buddhist  temple  in 
Kandy,  as  though  in  mockery  of  our  Protestant  church  a  hun- 
dred paces  distant.":}: 

And  these  have  been  the  only  results,  beyond  the  luxurious 
maintenance  of  a  vast  number  of  missionaries  and  their  families, 
of  all  the  Church  of  England  and  other  Protestant  missions  in 
Ceylon,  up  to  the  present  hour.  In  1849,  Mr.  Pridham,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  prefers  Buddhism  to  the  Catholic  faitii, 
gives  this  report:  "The  results  of  the  Church  of  England 
mission  have  been  almost  entirely  of  a  negative  character. 
Christianity  itself  has  made  hut  lee-way y%  And  this  eternal 
sterility,  which  marks  all  the  operations  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  in  Ceylon,  but  in  every  other  land,  is  still  more 
signilicant  when  we  consider  that  her  missionaries,  some  of 
whom  are  of  course  educated  and  zealous  men,  have  in  several 
cases  convinced  the  Buddhists  of  the  irrational  folly  of  their 
religious  tenets.  "  Its  ministers,"  as  Mr.  Pridham  observes, 
"  have  succeeded  in  sweeping  away  a  vast  mass  of  the  preju- 
dices which  formerly  confronted  them."  Yet  they  can  only 
succeed  in  making  them  intidels,  never  in  making  them  Chris- 
tians. They  persuade  them  sometimes  to  reject  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  but  cannot  induce  them  to  accept  their  own  in  its 
})lace.  They  can  destroy,  here  as  elsewhere,  but  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  build  up. 

*  P.  515. 

5  Ceylon  and  its  Capabilitiea,  cb.  li.,  p.  415. 
Eirfht  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon,  ch.  xi.,  p.  352  (1855). 
§  Ceylon,  &c.,  p.  441. 
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It  is  80  great  an  advantage  to  be  assisted  to  a  knowledge  of 
these  instructive  facts  by  such  a  witness  as  Mr.  Pridhani, — just 
as  in  our  inquiry  about  India  we  received  so  much  valuable  aid 
from  Mr.  Kaye, — that  we  will  refer  to  him  once  more.  We 
have  heard  Protestant  missionaries  denouncing  with  consider- 
able energy  their  own  converts  in  Ceylon,  but  it  appears  that 
the  day  arrived  when  they  were  inclined  to  retract  tneir  former 
censures,  not  as  unjust,  but  as  weak  and  insufficient.  "A 
minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  native  converts  gener- 
ally," says  Mr.  Pridham,  "  has  led  even  the  missionaries  to 
form  a  less  favorable  opinion  as  to  their  sincerity  than  they 
formerly  entertained."*  And  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Tapper  confirms 
this  gloomy  conclusion  in  1856,  when  he  says,  that  "  all  accounts 
agree  in  reporting  unfavorably  of  the  state  of  Christianity 
among  them.  Everv  one  whom  1  asked  said  it  was  generally 
a  hollow  profession,  t  They  did  not  say  so  in  writing  home 
to  their  employers,  who  would  have  refused  to  receive  such 
imprudent  confessions,  but  they  relieved  their  minds  by  saying 
it  to  everybody  else.  Mr.  Tupper  considers,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  the  unvarying  experience  of  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
the  possession  of  every  temporal  and  political  advantage,  they 
are  not  without  motives  "to  encourage  missionary  work,"  a 
conclusion  which  we  shall  presently  see  additional  reasons  for 
declining  to  adopt. 

In  the  same  year,  1 856,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  who  examined 
all  the  facts  on  the  spot  with  a  candor  not  unusual  in  Ameri- 
cans, says,  "There  are  missionaries  of  various  sects  engaged  in 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  native  heathen,  but  with  what  success 

did  not  appea7\"X 

And  this  is  the  language  of  every  Protestant  writer,  except  a 
few  of  that  class  who,  in  the  words  of  an  impartial  witness, 
"  become  missionaries  from  interested  motives,  and  whose  re- 
lations of  conversions  and  victories  in  the  spiritual  warfare  are, 
to  any  one  who  has  visited  the  scene  of  their  exertions,  as  un- 
founded as  they  are  mischievous."§  Mr.  Baker  also,  than 
whom  no  traveller  has  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of  judging, 
honestly  admits,  in  1855,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of 
missionary  exertion,  "the  stationary,  if  not  retrograde,  position 
of  the  Protestant  Church  among  the  lieathen  ;"  and  eloquently 
laments  that  England  should  have  ruled  so  completely  in  vain 
over  "  the  conquered  nations  (of  the  East),  who  liave  been  sub- 

»P.442. 

t  Out  and  Home,  by  the  Rov.  W.  G.  Tupper,  M.A.,  p.  128. 
\  American  Expedition  under  Commodore  Perry,  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D., 
ch.  iii.,  p.  120. 
^  Sullivan,  ch.  vii.,  p.  75. 
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ject  to  her  for  half  a  century,  but  know  neither  her  language 
.  nor  her  religion."* 

In  1857,  for  lapse  of  time  brings  no  change,  Mr.  Binning,  a 
vehement  Protestant,  repeats  once  more  that  "  Christianity  has, 
as  yet,  !.Tained  but  little  footing  among  the  natives  of  this 
island,"  and  that  "the  work  of  evangelization  seems  to  be 
scarce  begun,"t  after  the  toils  of  half  a  century !  Mr.  Sullivan 
also  declares,  from  his  own  experience  and  observation,  "  sup- 
ported  by  the  testimony  and  opinion  of  unprejudiced  persons, 
whose  long  residence  amongst  them  has  made  them  acquainted 
with  all  their  habits,  that  scarcely  one  real  convert,  whose  be- 
lief is  sincere  and  lasting,  annually  rewards  the  labors  of  the 
hundreds  who  are  engaged  in  the  spiritual  warfare."  And  this 
fact  he  i^roclaims  because,  he  says,  "it  is  the  duty  of  travellers 
to  oft'er  the  fruits  of  their  experience,  and  to  expose  the  ahnost 
utter  useles£ness  of  a  system  that ....  squanders  sums  which, 
if  expended  at  home,  would  bring  to  perfection  fruit  that  has 
been  implanted  in  a  good  soil.":}: 

In  1868,  an  Anglican  missionary  in  Jaffna  says,  "In  looking 
at  the  present  state  of  the  people,  they  seem  very  careless  and 
depraved;"  but  he  consoles  ^mself  with  the  reflection  that 
^^when  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  be  poured  out" — great 
tilings  may  be  expected.§ 

Perhaps  all  further  evidence  of  the  character  and  results  of 
Protestant  missions  in  Ceylon  may  be  deemed  superfluous,  but 
we  must  not  conclude  without  quoting  the  testimony  of  so 
capable  and  impartial  an  authority  as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent. 
All  his  sympathies  were  with  the  men  whose  failure  he  thus 
describes.  "  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  indefati- 
gable in  their  labors  amongst  the  heathen;  but  although  the 
section  of  the  peninsula  which  is  occupied  by  their  mission  con- 
tains a  dense  population  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  Tamils, 
the  number  who  ordinarily  attend  their  ministrations  seldom 
exceeds  an  average  of  hoenty  individuals."}  And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  a  writer,  formerly  an  Anglican  missionary  in  Ceylon, 
who  repeats,  in  1848,  the  statement  of  another  Anglican  clergy- 
man, "  a  man  of  great  uj)rightne88  and  untiring  zeal  in  his 
work,"  who  declared  in  his  presence,  "  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  six  real  converts  in  the  whole  island. "^ 

The  Americans  also,  by  far  the  most  energetic  in  their 

*  Eight  Tears,  &c.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  851. 

+  Two  Yearn'  Travel  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  &c.,  by  Robert  B.  M.  Binning,  Esq., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  101. 
X  A  Visit,  &c.,  cli.  vii.,  p.  76. 

ft  Proceedinr/s  of  the  South  India  Missionary  Conference,  p.  63. 
\Ch)iMiaMty  in  Ceylon, ch.  iv.,  p.  168. 
1  Dublin  lievieic,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  104  (1848). 
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methods  of  operation,  confess,  that  after  all  their  enormous  ex- 
penditure, and  "  after  thirty  years  of  toil  and  devotion,  they 
have  enumerated  not  more  than  six  hundred  and  eighty  nominal 
converts,  who  have  been,  at  one  time  or  other,  received  into 
communiim  with  their  churches ;  and  the  number  now  in  con- 
nection with  them  is  but  three  hundred  and  fifty -seven !"  This 
is  certainly  a  feeble  result  compared  with  the  three  hundred 
thousand  whom  the  Dutch  reckoned,  especially  as  even  the 
fidelity  of  these  is  extremely  doubtful  and  precarious.  "  Of 
the  whole  number,"  adds  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  "  one-seventh 
has  been  eventually  excommunicated  for  their  relapse  into 
heathenism,  and  even  of  the  remainder  the  missionaries  modest- 
ly remark  that  the  proportion  who  are  'real  Christians'  can 
only  be  kno\vn  to  God."*  "  The  Church  of  England  mission- 
aries," he  repeats,  "  speak  with  equal  humbleness  of  their  own 
labors  during  the  past." 

A  curious  example  of  the  real  character  of  the  so-called  con- 
verts is  furnished  in  the  official  reports  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  in  the  year  1837.  "  During  the  year," 
they  inform  their  subscribers,  "  forty-nine  were  received  into 
the  churches,  and  twenty-four  were  excommunicated."t 

If,  lastly,  we  inquire  what  the  Wesleyans,  whose  published 
reports  are  far  from  manifesting  the  same  spirit  of  humbleness, 
have  eflected,  there  are  not  wanting  Protestant  witnesses  to  t'^11 
us.  "  It  is  certain,"  says  an  English  officer,  who  appears  to 
have  been  much  struck  by  the  "  superabundance"  of  mission- 
aries of  this  active  sect,  "that  their  exertions  and  privationgf  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  Their  religious  zeal  seems  directed  to 
the  inculcation  of  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  rather  than  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  light  of  Christian  knowledge.  Instead 
of  constantly  visiting  and  residing  at  the  various  out-stations, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  uninformed  population  dwell,  they  con- 
tine  their  wanderings  within  the  limits  of  the  most  desirable 
places  of  residence  in  the  island.";}:  This  infirmity  we  shall 
find  imputed  to  them  in  other  regions  also,  and  especially  in 
New  Zealand  and  America. 

But  it  is  fair  to  the  Wesleyans  to  admit,  that  this  avoidance 
of  hardship  is  no  distinctive  peculiarity  of  their  sect.  A  Prot- 
estant writer,  who  spent  eight  years  in  Ceylon,  and  who  de- 
plores very  candidly  "  the  enormous  sums  hitherto  expended, 
with  little  or  no  results,  upon  missionary  labor,"  gives  us  the 
following  'nformation.  "For  many  yeara  I  have  traversed  the 
wildernesses  of  Ceylon,  at  all  liours  and  at  all  seasons.    I  have 

*  P.  170. 
f  P.  283. 
;  Hamblen  in  Ceylon,  hy  Lieut,  de  Butts,  ch.  xW.,  p.  279. 
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met  many  strange  things  during  my  journeys,  hut  I  never 
recollect  having  met  a  missionary. ^^  He  means  a  Protestant 
missionary,  for  he  continues  thus :  "  Nevertheless,  although 
Protestant  missionaries  are  so  rare  in  the  jungles  of  the  in- 
terior, andj  if  ever  there,  no  vestige  ever  remains  of  such  a  visit, 
still,  in  spots  where  it  might  be  least  expected,  may  be  seen  the 
humble  mud  hut,  surmounted  by  the  cross,  the  certain  trace  of 
some  persevering  priest  of  the  Roman  faith.  These  men  dis- 
play an  untiring  zeal,  and  no  point  is  too  remote  for  their 
good  offices.  Probably  they  are  not  so  comfortable  in  their 
quarters  in  the  towns  as  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  thus 
tliey  have  less  hesitation  in  leaving  home."*  The  explana- 
tion is  somewhat  inadequate,  but  let  us  return  to  the  Wes- 
leyans. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  has  described  their  operations,  espe- 
cially those  directed  by  a  certain  Dr.  Coke,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  ruler  among  them.  "  The  schools  which  were 
BO  numerous,"  he  says,  "  and  so  numerously  attended,  were 
after  some  years,  found  to  be  in  a  very  inefficient  state,  and  to 
have  done  little  good.  In  some  places  the  congregations  con- 
tinued good,  but  in  Columbo  and  others  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions, ihey  fell  oft'  greatly  ;  they  were  small,  fluctuating,  and 
very  discouraging.  Even  the  children  educated  in  the  schools, 
wh£7i  they  grew  up,  frequented  the  idol  temples,  and  scarcely  a 
youth  was  to  be  seen  at  chapel,  unless  he  was  still  a  schoJar. 

Disappointment,  in  short,  was  felt  in  every  department 

of  tfie  mission,  f 

An  interesting  example  of  the  facts  noticed  by  Mr.  Baker, 
and  of  the  presence  of  a  devoted  Catholic  missionary  "  in  spots 
where  it  might  be  least  expected,"  occurs  in  the  narrative  of 
Dr.  Scherzer.  Advancing  with  his  companions  through  the 
primeval  forest,  "  along  a  beautiful  path,  beneath  cocoa  palms, 
tree-like  ferns,  and  broad-leaved  bananas,"  tliey  find  them- 
selves before  the  hidden  dwelling  of  Father  Miliani,  an  Italian 
Benedictine,  and  director  of  "  the  Catholic  mission  of  Saint 
Sebastian  de  Makim."  "  The  latter,  a  tall,  stately  figure,  with 
handsome  features  and  cultivated  manners,  received  us  most 
cordially.  Father  Miliani  has  already  lived  many  yeai-s  in  this 
country,  and  ministers  to  a  Christian  community  of  more  than 
one  thousand  souls.  Our  priestly  host  was  greatly  rcsp'ictcd 
by  the  Cingalese."^ 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  preaching  and  Bible  distri- 


*  Baker,  p.  360. 

{Ilut.  ofPr<»).  of  CMstinnity,  vol.  I.,  p.  515  (1854), 
Voyuf/e  of  the  NQcarUy  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  809. 
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butio'^f      e  plan  of  schools  was  tried,  as  in  India,  by  all  the 
Beets,  a.   «  with  precisely  the  same  results.    They  could  make 
atheists,  but  they  could  not  make  a  Christian.     "  In  Jaffna," 
we  are  told  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  "  while  the  educational 
labors  of  the  American  mission  have  produced  almost  a  social 
revolution  throughout  the  province," — it  appears  that  their 
schools  were  organized  with  skill,  and  maintained  at  enormous 
cost, — "the  number  of  their  nominal  converts  has  barely 
exceeded  six  hundred,  out  of  ninety  thousand  pupils !"     And 
again,  speaking  of  the  general  results  obtained  by  all  the  sects, 
through  the  agency  of  literary  or  educational  efforts,  he  thus 
appreciates  the  costly  failure :  "  As  an  instrument  of  conversion 
to  Christianity,  the  press  has  hitherto  been  productive  of  but 
limited  success  in  Ceylon.     The  moral  results  have  been  limited 
and  unsatisfactory,  though  industriously  applied  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  Scriptures  and  Scriptural  tracts,  and  t6  the 
preparation   of  school-books   for   the   educational   establish- 
ments."*   The  Americans  appear  to  have  surpassed  all  others 
in  prodigal  expenditure.     "The  boarding-school  system,"  we 
leain  from  an  official  report,  "  has  been  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  tield  to  which  the  Board  has  sent  mis- 
sionaries."     The  contributions  forwarded  from   the    United 
States,  in  the  single  year  1858,  ranged  from  twenty  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  tor  each  pupil  in  the  Batticotta  school ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  a  liberality  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  but 
impossible  not  to  admire,  not  one  per  cent,  of  these  favored 
pupils,  though  instructed  with  energy  and  skill  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  has  made  even  a  nominal  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity !      Wealth,  talent,  and  perseverance,  combined  with 
unquestionable  humanity  and  benevolence,  have  utterly  failed 
to  obtain  results  whjch  Divine  grace  alone,  without  those  human 
aids,  has  power  to  accomplish.     In  Cevlon,  as  in  every  other 
land,  Protestant  missionaries  have  employed  a  leverage  power- 
ful enough  to  move  a  world,  and  after  the  convulsive  efforts  of 
half  a  century  have  not  succeeded  in  lifting  a  straw. 

They  tried  also,  as  a  last  resource, — and  in  this  the  various 
sects  appear,  as  usual,  to  have  competed  with  each  other, — 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  other  eleemosynary  institutions, 
which  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Captain  Laplace,  Avho  commanded 
the  Artemise  on  her  voyage  of  scientific  discovery.  "The 
numerous  philanthropic  institutions,  destined  to  propagate 
Christianity  and  civilization  among  the  natives,  the  charitable 

*  Ch.  vi.,  p.  203.  The  reports  are  of  this  kind.  "  Columbo  boarding-school 
for  native  girls :  the  girls  are  well-behaved,  but  that  any  in  the  school  at 
present  are  subjocts  of  grace,  I  do  not  think."  Seventieth  Ifiport  of  BaiHixl 
Mimonary  Society,  p.  49. 
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establiblimonts,  in  which  a  few  sufferers  find  relief  in  their  mis- 
fortunoH,  only  serve  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  the 
wretched  condition  in  which  the  population  of  Ceylon  languish, 
although  their  destiny  has  been  confided  for  many  years  to  that 
which  claims  to  be  the  most  philanthropic  nation  in  the  civil- 
ized  world."* 

Several  years  later,  in  1861,  this  verdict  of  a  French  travel- 
ler Ib  once  more  confirmed,  with  equal  energy  of  expression 
by  a  scientific  German.  "  "With  all  its  development,"  says  Dr. 
Karl  Hcilierzer,  after  describing  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the 
Anglo-Cingalese,  "European  industry  has,  in  this  quarter,  ex- 
ercised but  an  obscure  influence;  and  thus  far  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  but  small  results  as  a  civilizing  element  among  this 
population,  which  has  hitherto  shown  itself  so  little  disposed 
to  accept  the  Christian  form  of  civilization."f 

Finally,  in  1862,  that  we  may  continue  the  narrative  to  the 
present  hour,  wo  have  such  confessions  as  the  following,  as  to 
the  final  result  of  their  own  work,  by  Protestant  missionaries 
of  various  denominations. 

Of  the  Anglican  mission  at  Baddagaraa,  commenced  in  1819, 
and  supported  h^  unlimited  resources,  and  the  countenance 
and  favor  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
Badly  olmerve,  "  A  congregation  of  fifty-three  adults  is  indeed 
but  tt  small  result  after  forty  years' unremitted  labor!"  And 
oven  of  these  fifty-three,  the  remnant  of  all  who,  at  any  time, 
have  received  the  "pecuniary  advantages"  which,  as  the  same 
report  admits,  "foster  a  weakly  and  torpid  Christianity,"  the 
missionaries  only  venture  to  say,  "  the  members  generally  are, 
in  outuhtrd  conduct  at  least,  satisfactory  Christians." 

From  Kandy,  commenced  in  1818,  and  conducted  with  every 
temporal  advantage,  the  Anglican  missionary,  Mr.  Oakley, 
reports  thus :  "  My  work,  as  in  former  years,  has  been  ciiieny 
among  those  who  are  'iwminally  Christians,"  though  he  admits 
that  they  "for  the  most  part  were  baptized  in  infancy,"  and 
have  received  the  precepts  of  Anglicanism  for  forty-four  years ! 
His  colleague,  the  Itev.  Mr.  Parsons,  announces  that  the  na- 
tives have  even  begun  to  "establish  heathen  schools,"  which 
"  retard  our  present  apparent  success,"  thus  making  matters 
worse  than  before;  but  lie  is  sanguine  enough  to  attirm  that  it 
is  only  a  temporary  discouragement,  because  "the  Buddhist 
theories  taught  will  bo  met  with  counter-instruction,  and  Prot- 
estantism will  at  length  succeed,  when  it  shall  please  God  to 
pour  out  his  Spirit." 

*  Voyoiic  de  VArtimm,  tomo  iii.,  p.  78. 

t  Vojjoae  of  the  Novwra,  by  Dr.  Karl  Scliorzer;  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  39i 
KugllHii  <t<lltluo. 
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Lastly,  from  the  Jaffna  district,  where  they  commenced 
operations  in  1818,  and  ackn-^wledge  at  least  one  church 
*'  liberally  erected  by  government,"  the  Anglican  missionaries 
present  the  following  modest  account:  "There  is  not  very 
much  of  a  definite  character  to  report  on."  They  console 
themselves  indeed,  for  they  are  easily  comforted,  with  the 
reflection  that  "  a  vast  amount  of  Gospel  truth  has  been  made 
known ;"  but  they  confess  in  the  same  sentence,  "  there  has 
been  no  very  marked  success  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen." 
Yet  they  have  enjoyed,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  every  aid  and 
appliance,  except  the  blessing  of  God,  which  it  was  possible  to 
imagine  or  desire,  and  admit  that  they  have  "  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  seminaries  and  schools,"  and  employ,  in  addition  to 
the  missionaries,  "  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  native  lay  agents." 
And  the  effect  of  this  vast  machinery  is  recorded  in  the  humili- 
ating confession,  that  "  there  is  not  very  much  of  a  definite 
character  to  report  on."* 

In  presence  of  snch  facts,  uniform  in  every  land,  and  in  each 
succeeding  generation,  there  is  reason  for  surprise  that  none  of 
these  Anglican  clergymen  appear  even  to  suspect,  that  their 
continual  failure  may  be  due  to  want  of  vocation  and  mission, 
and  tliat  they  possibly  belong  to  that  class  of  whom  the  Lord 
of  Missions  has  said,  "  I  did  not  send  them,  yet  they  ran :  I 
have  not  spoken  to  them,  yet  they  prophesied. 

The  "Wesleyans,  who  appear  to  be  chiefly  occupied  in  fighting 
with  the  Anglicans,  and  in  striving,  with  scanty  success,  to 
corrupt  the  Catholics,  give  us  the  following  information.  In 
one  place  near  Columbo  they  lament  "  peculiar  trials,  from  the 
opposition  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  from  the  tendency  of 
soine  hearers  to  resort  secretly  to  hoathen  ceremonies  in  times 
of  affliction."  In  another,  "  twelve  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  society,  but  the  loss  by  deaths,  secessions,  &c.,  has  been 
somewhat  greater."  They  are  also  "  nmcli  pained  at  finding 
that  some  of  onr  members,  who  follow  their  occupations  at 
Kandy  during  a  part  of  the  year,  return  with  diminished  piety, 
and  others  cease  to  be  members."  Stability  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  Protestant  Cingalese.  At  a  third  place,  "  Our  work  is 
much  opposed  by  Buddhists  and  Komanists,  and  some  of  our 
members  ....  become  unsettled,  or  indifferent  to  religion  in 
'  general."  At  a  fourth,  "  A  worldly  spirit  has  appeared  in  some 
of  our  people."  At  a  fifth,  while  some  pagans  "  are  anxiously 
inquiring  after  the  truth," — or  after  the  money  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society, — "  it  is  a  matter  of  great  sorrow  that  two 
or  three  of  our  members  participated  in  heathen  ceremonies,  and 

*  Church  Missionary  Society's  Report,  1862,  pp.  177-185. 
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were  consequently  expelled."  At  a  sixth,  "The  too  general 
neglect  of  the  class-meeting,"  which  the  natives  apparently  find 
insupportable,  "is  cause  of  much  anxiety."  At  Jaffna,  "The 
services  were  blessed  to  several,"  but  there  is  not  a  hint  tliat 
they  became  Wesleyans.  At  Trincomalee,  "During  the  year 
there  have  been  three  adult  baptisms,  and  one  recantation  of 
Romanism,"  so  that  they  could  say,  "  The  work  of  God  has  of 
late  assumed  a  favorable  aspect ;"  while  at  Batticoloa,  where 
"ybwr  heathens  have  been  received  into  the  Christian  Church," 
until  they  get  tired  of  it,  their  triumphs  compel  them  to  exclaiin, 
"We  have  been  blessed  with  a  rich  sense  of  the  presence  of  our 
God."*  And  this  is  about  the  sum  of  all  which  they  have  done 
in  Ceylon  up  to  1863. 

The  Baptists  have  been  quite  as  successful  as  the  Anglicans 
and  Wesleyans.     At  Col  umbo,  "during  the  year  three  only 

have  put  on  the  Lord  by  bai)ti8m The  congregations 

have  been  about  as  usual,  but  the  success  is  small."  At  Grand 
Passy  their  missionary  says,  "  I  am  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  striking  events,  we  have  enjoyea 
many  rich  blessings,  and  the  manifestation  of  heavenly  grace 
has  been  fully  granted.  One  only  lias  been  baptized  and  added 
to  the  Ciiurch  during  the  year."  At  another  place,  ^^four 
have  been  baj)tized,  and  one  received,  three  died,  and  two  were 
excluded."  If  we  understand  the  ligures  in  this  case,  the  year's 
progress  is  represented  by  zero.  At  Tombowille,  "  there  are 
some  Church  members,  but  they  are  almost  lifeless  Christians. 
We  must  pray  for  tiiom  earnestly."  But  they  had  a  triumph 
here  of  another  kind,  for  "  some  Wesleyans  are  searching 
about  our  solemn  immersion."  At  Hendella,  which  "  abounds 
more  with  Roman  Catholics  than  others,"  "  the  congregation 
is  a  little  more  increased  than  before."  What  it  was  before  is 
not  stated,  but  now,  the  missionary  adds,  "the  members  of  the 
Church  are  three.''''  In  another  i)opulou8  district,  "Though  I 
preach  the  Gospel  continually,  in  these  and  the  neighboring 
villages,"  says  the  Ihiptist  emissary,  "  the  progress  is  very  slow." 
Of  some  of  his  flock  ho  says,  although  all  were  baptized,  "tlieir 
actions  are  not  different  from  the  other  heathen.  Others, 
deceived  by  the  Catholics,  will  not  come  to  our  chapels,  nor 

will  they  permit  their  children  to  come  to  our  schools 

Four  men  are  seeking  to  be  baptized  ;  two  have  been  excluded, 
and  one  died."  As  tliis  gentleman  observes,  "  the  progress  is 
very  slow." 

Another  of  their  agents  reports  thus :  "  The  disturbances  ol 
the  Catholics  are  very  great  from  time  to  time ;"  which  appears 

• 

*  Report  of  the  We$leyan  McthodiKt  Mitnonary  Society,  1862,  pp.  16-33. 
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from  the  immediate  context  to  mean  that  his  precarious  disciples 
"  received  the  advice  of  hinderers,"  and  learned  to  despise  "  our 
Bolemn  immersion."  From  another  place  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  receives  this  disheartening  narrative:  "  The  Gospel  goes 
every  day  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  men,  to  bring  them  from 
darkness  to  light,  but  the  ungodly  oppose  their  reasonings. 
They  call  darkness  light."  And  then  he  gives  a  verv  curious 
explanation.  The  Anglican  natives  say,  "  Our  ministers  are 
authorized  hy  the  English  government^  and  if  we  go  to  another 
place  of  worship,  we  are  disgraced  by  them.  Others  say,  we 
belong  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ;  their  schools  are  in 
our  gardens ;  our  children  obtain  food  and  clothing  from  tliem^ 
and  we  can  obtain  all  our  wants,  and  therefore  it  is  better  than 
coming  to  your  churches.  Others  say,  we  are  Buddhists,  and 
worshippers  of  gods  and  goddesses.  It  is  the  principal  religion. 
We  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  government,  and  can  more- 
over get  our  children  baptized"— without  ceasing  to  be  Buddhists! 
Lastly,  "  Some  say,  we  belong  to  the  Church  of  Home.  Our 
congregations  are  large.  Our  places  of  worship  are  many  and 
beautiful,  and  the  miracles  are  wonderful ;  why  then  should 
we  give  them  up  ?"  And  so  "  the  progress  is  very  slow,"  and 
the  missionary  concludes  with  this  impressive  summary  of  his 
work :  "  During  last  year  I  had  twenty -five  candidates ;  out  of 
that  number  six  died,  seven  ran  away,  six  are  wavering  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  six  are  standing  still  as  candidates." 
Yet  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  are  very  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, and  it  is  a  proof  both  of  the  liberality  and  the  discretion 
of  their  subscribers,  that  "  the  income  of  the  society  for  the 
present  year  is  the  largest  the  society  has  ever  received."* 

And  now  that,  by  the  aid  exclusively  of  Protestant  witnesses, 
we  have  traced  the  history  and  results  of  Protestant  missions  in 
Ceylon, — Dutch,  American,  and  English, — it  only  remains  to 
inquire,  in  conclusion,  what  the  Catholic  missionaries  have 
done,  and  what  sort  of  converts  they  have  rescued  from  the 
cruel  bondage  of  Buddhist  superstition  and  idolatry.  The 
same  witnesses  will  tell  us. 

We  have  heard  already,  from  Protestants  of  various  classes, 
not  only  that  "  vast  numbers"  of  the  natives  of  Ceylon  have 
been  converted  to  the  faith,  and,  as  Mr.  Selkirk  lamented,  are 
being  "daily  converted,"  but  that,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  "  neither  corruption  nor  coercion  could  induce  them 
to  abjure  it."  "Their  numbers  actually  increased  under  per- 
secution," says  the  same  writer ;  "  they  continue  steadfast  in 
their  adherence"  to  the  faith,  says  Mr.  Selkirk,  thougii  up  to 

*  Seventieth  Report  oftlie  Baptist  Mimonary  Society,  pp.  40, 51. 
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1848  there  were  only  thirty  Catholic  missionaries  to  serve  four 
hundred  churches,  and  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  Chris- 
tians ;  they  are  "bigoted"  to  their  creed,  adds  Dr.  Smith,  by 
which  he  means  constant  and  inflexible. 

Baldseus  had  confessed  long  before,  that  "the  most  cruel 
persecutions  of  the  kings  of  Jaffnapatam  could  not  shake  the 
faith  of  the  Catholic  converts,"  though,  as  he  observes,  "tliov 
baptized  many  of  the  new  converted  natives  with  blood,  after 
they  had  received  the  baptism  by  water."*  And  tlie  history 
continues  the  same  to  the  end,  for  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  dechires 
that  "  their  ranks  are  said  to  be  daily  increased  by  an  accession 
of  fresh  converts  from  the  heathen  "f 

Nor  has  any  Protestant  writer  ventured  to  give  any  other 
account  of  them.  The  Catholic  missionaries,  they  complain 
with  one  voice,  succeed  in  winning  the  allegiance  of  their  hearts 
and  souls,  while  their  unsuccessful  rivals  only  reckon  converts 
who  deride  their  religion,  even  while  they  nominally  profess  it, 
go  out  from  a  Protestant  sermon  to  "  worship  devils,"  and  boast 
that  they  are  Buddhists  and  Christians  at  the  same  time.  "Tlic 
ascendency  exercised  bj'  the  Romish  priests  over  the  minds  of 
their  flocks,"  says  Mr.  Pridham, "  is  very  complete  in  the  places 
where  that  religion  chiefly  obtains,  far  exceeding  that  of  their 
Buddhist  predecessors."  The  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  Protestant 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Columbo,  sorrowfully  records  that 
"  a  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  now  continue  voluntarily  firm 
in  their  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Rome."  Of  the  Cathohc 
clergy  he  candidly  confesses,  "  They  are  indefatigable  iu  their 
labors,  and  are  daily  making  proselytes.  Their  chapels,  built 
and  endowed  by  the  contributions  of  the  natives^^ — not  of  the 
government  nor  of  the  missionary  societies — "  are  neat  and 
well-furnished.":}:  And  they  are  continually  building  new  ones. 
Fifteen  Catholic  churches  were  in  progress  of  erection  in  1857, 
in  the  single  province  of  Jaft'na.  "It  is  unquestionable,"  says 
an  oflicial  writer,  already  quoted,  who  had  noted  all  these 
facts,  "  that  the  natives  became  speedily  attached  to  their  cere- 
monies and  modes  of  worship" — that  is,  to  their  faith  and 
practice,  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names — "  and  have 
adhered  to  them  witli  remarkable  tenacity  for  upwards  of 
three  hundred  year8."§ 

Such  is  the  lirst  feature  in  the  contrast  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  converts  in  Ceylon  ;  but  there  are  others  still  more 


*  In  Churchill's  Collection,  vol.  iii,,  p.  716. 
t  Ch.  iii.,  p.  115. 

X  A  JJencription  of  Ceylon,  hj  the  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  A.M.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v, 
p.  154. 
§  Bir  E.  Tennent,  ii.,  68. 
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worthy  of  our  notice.  "  One  remarkable  circumstance  is  ob- 
servable in  their  converts,"  says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  "  that 
the  number  of  nominal  Christians  is  infinitely  smaller  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholics  than  amongst  the  professors  of  any  other 
church  in  Ceylon."*  But  this  is  too  momentous  a  distinction  to 
be  left  to  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  however  competent 
and  impartial.  We  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  anticipate 
that  Protestants  wo  ^  '  exalt  the  superiority  of  Catholic  converts, 
yet  Providence  has  arranged  thio  also,  and  in  using  them  to 
proclaim  their  numbers  to  the  world  has  forced  tiiem  to  confess 
their  virtues  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  Wesleyan  missionary, — 
full  of  the  most  extravagant  prejudice,  so  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  an  image  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Infant  Jesus,  "a  female 
idol  with  a  child  in  its  arms !" — who  thus  describes,  in  obedience 
to  a  power  of  which  he  was  unconscious,  the  Catholics  of  Ceylon. 
"It  IS  but  justice  to  this  class  of  native  Christians  to  state,  that 
in  general  they  are  more  detached  from  the  customs  of  the  pagan 
inhabitants,  more  regular  in  their  attendance  on  the  religious 
services  of  their  communion,  and  their'  general  conduct  more 
consistent  with  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity^  than  any 
other  religious  body  of  any  magnitude  on  the  island."t  But 
this  gentleman  was  so  impressed  by  their  marvellous  constancy, 
under  all  trials  and  temptations,  tliat  he  could  not  restrain  his 
reluctant  admiration.  The  following  example  might  well  excite 
the  astonishment  of  one  who  was  familiar  only  with  Protestant 
converts.  "More  than  two  centuries,"  he  says,  "after  the  Por- 
tuguese had  been  driven  out,  two  small  colonies  of  Rumau 
Catholic  Christians,  the  fruit  of  the  Portuguese  mission,  were 
discovered  embosomed  in  the  Kandyan  jungles.  Though  un- 
Bupplied  with  priests,  they  had  continued  a  separate  people, 
and  preserved  their  attachment  to  the  Christian  n;  aie  and 
ordinances.  A  copy  of  the  New  Testajiicnt,  translated  into  the 
vernacular  tongue  by  an  European  Catholic  priest,  "wia  found 
in  their  possession ;  and  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  their 
system,  the  author  cannot  but  avow  his  conviction,  that  such  a 
translation,  in  connection  with  the  singular  preservation  of  the 
congregations  referred  to,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  of  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
work.":}:  Certainly  so  wonderful  a  fact  might  well  suggest  this 
conclusion,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  surprised  that  this  was 
all  the  effect  it  produced. 

The  superior  morality  of  the  Catholic  natives  was  also  gen- 
erously attested  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Chief  Justice  of 

*  Sir  E.  Tennent,  iii.,  96. 

+  Harvard's  NaiTatm,  iutrod.,  p.  67. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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Ceylon,  who  honorably  confessed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Goa 
"  that  in  a  circuit  he  had  lately  made  through  the  island,  there 
was  not  a  single  Catholic  brought  for  trial. 

All  the  Protestant  witnesses  appear  to  notice  with  surprise 
some  with  peevish  displeasure,  another  striking  contrast  between 
their  own  adherents  and  the  disciples  of  the  Catholic  faith.    Sir 
Emerson  Tennent,  after  deploring  "  the  trifling  aggregate  con- 
tributions" of  the  Protestant  converts,  says,  "I'he  Roman 
Catholic  converts  are  by  far  the  most  willing  to  contribute  from 
their  own  means  to  the  support  of  their  clergy  and  churches,  and 
their  donations  for  these  purposes  are  on  a  scale  of  extreme 
liberality."     And  this  liberality  is  displayed  by  all  ranks  alike* 
although,  as  Mr.  Bertolacci   observes,  "poverty  prevails  in 
Ceylon  more  than  in  many  other  countries,  because  there  are 
so  very  few  manufactures  carried  on  in  it."*     "All  the  fisher- 
men," says  a  Presbyterian  writer,  "  are  said   to  be  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  tithe  they  pay  to  be  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year."f     "  Many  of  the  Romanist  churches  in  Colum- 
bo,"  says  Mr.  Pridham,  "  have  been  built  from  the  funds  wrnng 
from  the  earnings  of  the  devoted  fishermen."    He  says  "  wrung,'' 
though  he  knows  the  gift  is  one  of  voluntary  charity,  and  does 
not  stop  to  consider  what  makes  them  "  devoted."     Mr.  Selkirk, 
though  not  less  influenced  by  angry  prejudice,  says,  "The  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  the  fisiier-caste  are  building  a  new  church  at 
Negombo  entirely  at  their  own  expense.     They  refuse  to  take 
money,  which  people  of  other  castes,  though  Roman  Catholics, 
are  willing  to  subscribe.     They  give  up  the  produce  of  their 
fishing  one  day  in  the  week  for  this  purpose.  :{:    Mr.  Selkirk, 
though  a  missionary,  calls  this  "  a  specimen  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  which  might  put  Protestants  to  the  blush." 
Mr.  Robinson  also,  though  he  loses  all  self-possession  when  he 
speaks  of  Catholics,  was  so  struck  by  the  same  class  of  facts, 
that  he  uses  exactly  the  same  expression :  "  The  zeal  of  some 
of  the  poor  Roman  Catholics  in  Ceylon  might  put  many  Eng- 
lish Protestants  to  the  blush. "§     We  shall  presently  hear  even 
a  pagan  Cingalese  making  the  same  renmrk. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  a  suflicient  refutation  of  Mr. 
Pridham's  unwise  calumnies,  that  the  natives,  from  whom  their 
Catholic  pastors  have  no  need  to  "wring"  the  contributions 

*  View  of  Ceylon,  by  A.  Bertolacci,  Esq.,  p.  205. 

iSix  Years  in  India,  by  Mrs.  C.  Mackenzie,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  110. 
BccoUections,  &c.,  p.  sbl. 
liomanium  in  Ceylon,  p.  1G3.  The  contrast  may  well  irritate  the  Protestant 
ministers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  an  Anglican  missionary  who  has  been  thir- 
teen years  in  Ceylon,  reimrts  in  1802  :  "  That  iiwy  must  pay  for  the  support  of 
Christianity  themselves,  is  a  lesson  the  (Protestant)  Singlialese  everywliere 
are  slow  to' learn."    Church  Missionary  Society's  lieport,  18G3,  p.  178. 
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which  their  zeal  spontaneously  offers,  will  sometimos  build 
churches  even  in  places  where  there  is  no  Catholic  missionary, 
in  the  liope  that  their  unsolicited  munificence  may  induce  one 
to  compassionate  their  need  ;  and  the  writer  who  records  this 
striking  and  unexampled  fact,  and  who  once  lived  amongst 
them,  says,  "  "We  know  of  a  single  priest,  who,  under  not  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  baptized  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twelve  adults  in  the  course  of  one  year."* 

But  besides  building  churches  out  of  their  poverty,  and  at 
the  instigation  solely  of  their  own  pious  zeal,  we  learn  from 
Protestants  to  Whose  honor  they  dedicate  them.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Selkirk,  in  spite  of  his  dislikft  of  the  "mummeries  of 
Popery,"  sometimes  ventured  to  enter  the  Catholic  churches. 
"  Of  course  I  could  not  understand  the  service,"  he  says,  "  but 
the  name  of  '  Maria'  came  often  over,  and  some  of  them 
repeated  at  intervals  the  name  of  '  Jesus,'  in  a  very  feeling 
manner,  and  smote  their  breasts,  crying  out,  '  My  sin,  my  great 
Bin.' "  We  who  do  "  understand  the  service"  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending,  even  from  this  defective  account,  what 
these  good  people  were  doing,  and  Whose  praises  they  were 
celebrating. 

And  now  we  have  sufficient  Protestant  evidence  of  these 
facts, — that  the  Catholic  natives  of  Ceylon  exist  everywhere  in 
great  numbers;  that  new  conversions  occur  "daily;"  that 
nothing  can  seduce  their  constancy,  and  that  they  are  moral, 
diligent  in  prayer,  subject  in  all  sincerity  to  their  pastors,  and 
profuse  in  sacrifices  and  alms-deeds.  It  is  not  from  Catholic 
witnesses,  to  whom  we  have  no  need  to  apply,  that  wo  learn 
this,  but  from  men  who  record  it  with  grief  and  dismay.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  then  to  learn,  and  this  may  be  our  final 
observation,  that  even  the  heathen  Cingalese,  both  educated 
and  ignorant,  easily  discriminate  between  them  and  the  nominal 
Christians  of  the  Protestant  sects. 

The  journal  of  "  Bishop  Chapman  of  Columbo,"  of  the  year 
1850, — for  all  the  facts  we  have  noticed  remain  unchanged  up 
to  the  present  hour, — records  the  following  instance  of  the  es- 
timate which  the  heathen  themselves  have  formed  of  the  results 
of  Protestant  conversion.  A  Kandyan  chief,  invited  by  an 
Anglican  missionary  to  allow  his  son  to  be  baptized,  gave  him 
this  answer :  "  What  I  would  you  have  me  make  him  a 
drunkard  ?"f  Another  Protestant  writer,  in  185-t,  gives  a 
recent  example  still  more  curious  and  instructive,  and  one 
which  will  render  all  further  testimony  superfluous. 


*  See  DvJblin  Renew,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  lOG. 
t  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  vol.  v.,  j).  269. 
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•  Mr.  Knighton,  who  was  familiar  with  the  interior  as  well  as 
with  the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon,  relates  in  his  interest- 
ing work  four  conversations  which  lie  had  with  an  educated 
Buddhist,  Marandhan,  a  Kandyan  colonel,  who  was  "  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  class,"  and  whom  he  endeavored  to  convert  to 
Christianity.  Marandhan  remarked  to  him  t!i<tt  lie  iiiid  ob- 
served "  the  rancorous  hatred  between  Protestants  and  Ilomau 
Catholics,"  and  continued  thus:  "Well,  with  resi)ect  to  these 
two  great  bodies  of  Christians,  I  have  observed  this — and  lam 
sure  you  will  not  be  oftended  at  my  mentioning  it." 

Knighton.  "Certainly  not;  any  observations  of  yours  on 
the  subject  I  should  be  glad  to  hear." 

M.  "Well,  this: — Protestants  talk  most  of  their  religion* 
Roman  Catholics  believe  most.  The  former  seem  more  enliorut. 
ened  on  the  subject;  the  latter jmi  their  trust  in  Chnstiaiilty 
more  lirnily  and  more  unhesitatingly.  Many  c^*  the  lienor 
seem  to  be  skeptics,  and  notie  of  the  latter.  Of  t\m,  t  ju,  i  feel 
certain,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  latter  will  make  moro 
sacrilices  for  their  religion  than  tlie  former."  i 

The  Kandyan, — who  was  apparently  a  heen  observer,  and 
whose  remarks  upon  the  contrast  which  he  had  detected  go 
some  way  towards  explaining  the  failure  of  Protestant  missions 
in  all  lands, — then  instanced  a  recent  case,  an  abortive  attempt 
to  collect  subscriptions  for  a  Protestant  missionary  from  among 
the  planters,  and  went  on  thus : — 

"Considering  tlio  number  of  planters  in  this  province,  how 
small  a  proportion  was  willing  to  aid  the  original  purposes  of 
the  scheme  in  carrying  it  out !  1  saw  the  list  in  the  news- 
paper, not  one-twentieth  part  of  the  entire  planting  population, 
and  yet  all  had  been  applied  to !  Now,  had  they  been  l!oman 
Catholics,  instead  of  Protestants,  do  you  think  that  result 
would  have  followed?" 

K.  "  Probably  not.  The  unhappy  disunion  amongst  us  waa 
the  cause,  however,  of  the  failure  of  the  scheme." 

M.  "  Another  result  of  private  judgment !" 

K.  "  Perhaps  so.  We  are  wandering,  however,  from  Bud- 
dhism."* The  conversation  was  n]>parently  taking  an  un- 
pleasant turn,  and  Mr.  Knighton  hastoi.ed  to  divert  't  into  a 
safer  channel.  lie  found  it  easier  i,>  ,^t  u';  buddhii-  a  rlian  to 
shield  his  own  religion  from  the  uissaults  of  so  intelligent  an 
adversary. 

AVe  have  been  told  that  the  heathen  in  other  lands  are  quite 
as  observant  of  "the  unhappy  disunion"  which  is  the  (charac- 
teristic of  Protestantism  as  the  natives  of  Ceylon.    The  Chinese 

•■'  Farcst  life  in  Ceylon,  by  W.  Knighton,  M.A.,  vol.  ii.,  ajip.,  i)p.  411,  412. 


ver,  from  Bud- 
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replies  to  the  missionaries  of  the  various  sects  wliich  present 
their  conflicting  religions  for  his  acceptance,  "  You  must  have 
as  many  Ciirists  in  Europe  iis  ue  have  gods  in  Ciiina;"  and 
the  Hindoo  says,  as  Mr.  Lc  Bas  told  us,  "  I  sliould  like  your 
Christianity  better  if  there  were  not  quite  so  many  kinds  of 
it."  Let  us  hear  what  Protestant  writers  relate  of  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning  in  Ceylon. 

"I  cannot  but  regret,"  says  Major  Forbes,  ''the  numerous 
and  perplexing  divisions  of  the  Christian  community."*  He 
had  seen  what  were  their  bitter  fruits,  which  a  more  philo- 
sophical writer  thus  describes  at  large  for  the  admonition  and 
instruction  of  his  co-religionists. 

"  A  serious  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  reformed  Christianity 
by  the  Singhalese  Buddhists  has  arisen  from  the  distinctions 
and  differences  between  the  various  churches  by  whose  ministers 
it  has  been  successively  offered  to  them.  In  the  persecutions  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  Dutch,  the  subsequent  supersession 
of  the  Church  of  Holland  by  that  ot'  England,  the  rivalries  more 
or  less  apparent  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Prer-byterians, 
and  the  peculiarities  which  separate  the  Baptists  from  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists — all  of  whom  have  their  missions  and 
representatives  in  Ceylon — the  Singlialese  can  discover  little 
more  than  that  they  are  offered  something  still  doubtful  and 
unsettled,  in  exchange  for  which  they  are  pressed  to  surrender 
their  own  ancient  superstition.  Conscious  of  their  inability  to 
decide  on  what  it  has  baffled  the  wisest  of  their  European  teachers 
to  reconcile,  they  hesitate  to  exchange  for  an  api)arent  uncer- 
tainty what  has  been  unhesitatingly  believed  by  generations 
of  their  ancestors,  and  comes  recommended  to  t  em  by  all  the 
authority  of  antiquity ;  and  even  when  truth  has  been  so  far 
successful  as  to  shake  their  confidence  in  their  national  faith, 
the  choice  of  sects  which  has  been  offered  to  them  leads  to 
utter  hevnlderment  as  to  the  peculiar  form  of  Christianity  with 
which  they  may  most  confidingly  replace  it."f  If  the  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  had  issued  only 
in  tint-  pregnant  statement,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
over- .'stimate  its  value. 

^Vo  have  already  seen,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  Protestant 
missions  in  other  lands,  and  we  shall  meet  with  fresh  examples 
in  every  chapter  of  tliis  work,  that  the  most  evident  efl'ect  of 

'  KJ-eri'ii  Years  in  Ceylon,  by  Major  Forbes,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  113.  Dr.  Jobson, 
who  w««.  deputed  to  visit  the  Wesleyan  missions,  says,  "  1  was  sorry  to  learn 
tl).n  hijcli  ecclesiasticism  had  of  late  cruelly  sought  to  disturb  native  converts 
bj  Wit  nilroiluciiou  among  them  of  foolish  que.stions  on  priestly  authority, 
■•w  ae  vuliility  of  the  sacraments."    Australia,  inc.,  ch.  ill.,  p.  79. 

I  iSir  E.  Tennint,  cli.  v.,  p.  190. 
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the  presence  of  Protestant  missionaries  in  pagan  countries  is  to 
render  their  conversion  impossible.  Tlie  instincts  ot  human 
nature  suffice  to  condemn  a  form  of  religion  which  cannot  unite 
even  its  own  disciples  in  a  uniform  profession ;  and  the  heathen 
only  smiles  at  the  pretensions  of  a  doctrine  in  which  he  detects 
the  inconstancy,  contradictions,  and  incoherence  which  betray 
even  to  his  dull  eye  its  earthly  origin.  He  knows  that  what- 
ever be  truth,  this  it  cannot  be.  And  Protestant  travellers, 
affrighted  by  the  unwelcome  portent  which  confronts  them  at 
every  step  in  their  wanderings,  have  contended  with  one  another 
in  uttering  cries  of  warning,  rebuke,  or  entreaty,  which  attest 
indeed  the  mortal  influence  of  the  evil  they  deplore,  but  do  not 
even  suggest  a  remedy.  '*  In  Ceylon  and  in  India,"  says  one 
who  had  visited  many  lands,  and  brouglit  away  the  same  sor- 
rowing conviction  from  each,  "  the  Protestant  Church  has  no 
chance  in  competition  with  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  import- 
ance of  the  precept,  '  In  veste  varietas  sit,  nan  sil  scissura,"  is 
fully  recognized  by  the  latter  Church,  which  admits  of  no 
schism  to  affect  its  form  of  worship,  thereby  offering  a  markea 
contrast  to  the  varied  forms  and  conflicting  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  that  not  only  weaken  and  nullify  her  at  home, 
but  utterly  confuse  and  astound  the  ignorant  heathen  abroad."* 
And  another  writer, — for  all  who  have  no  private  interest  to 
serve  use  the  same  language, — after  noticing  that  the  only  con- 
verts made  in  Ceylon  are  Catholics,  thus  explains  the  sterility 
of  the  Protestant  missions:  "Among  the  confusion  arising 
from  our  multitudinous  sects  and  schisms,  the  native  is  natu- 
rally bewildered.  What  with  High  Church,  Low  Church, 
Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  the  ignoraut 
native  is  pe-'fecily  aghast  at  the  variety  of  choice."f 

And  now  wo  may  ask,  since  it  is  the  only  inquiry  which 
remains  to  be  satisfied,  what  explanation  do  Protestants  offer 
of  this  new  example,  attested  by  themselves,  of  the  contrast 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  to  the  heathen  ? 
Most  of  them.,  it  appears,  maintain  in  this  case  an  absolute 
silence,  and  are  content  to  acknowledge  a  fact  which  the 
researches  of  their  own  friends  have  disclosed.  They  proclaiin 
the  complete  and  unchanging  success  of  tlie  Catholic,  the  per- 
petual failure  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  then  they  arc 
silent.  But  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  though  too  uprii^ht  and 
intelligent  to  countenance  any  disingenuous  pleadings,  and 
thougii  he  sharply  rebukes  both  English  calumny  and  Dutch 
cruelty,  is  of  too  ardent  a  temper  not  to  attempt  at  least  some 


*  A  Visit  to  Cteylon,  by  Edward  Sullivan,  ch.  vii.,  p.  78. 
f  Bakor,  Eiyht  Years,  &c.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  801. 
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solution  of  the  problem.  He  puts  aside,  first  of  all,  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  man,  the  immoral  fictions  of  writers  like 
Hough  and  Cordiner,  who  try  to  obscure  an  unwelcome  fact  by 
boldly  asserting  that  the  Catholics  "  compelled  the  natives  of 
Ceylon  to  adopt  their  religion."  "  I  have  discovered  nothing," 
says  Sir  Emerson,  "  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Ceylon  to  justify  the  imputation  of  violence  and  constraint ; 
but  unfortunately  as  regards  the  Dutch  Presbyterians,  their 
own  records  are  conclusive  as  to  the  severity  of  their  measures, 
and  the  ill  success  by  which  they  were  followed."  But  if  the 
earlier  Catholic  missionaries  disdained  such  criminal  and  profit- 
less measures,  even  when  the  civil  authorities  were,  in  some 
instances,  men  of  their  own  faith,  much  less  could  tiiey  dream 
of  adopting  them  during  the  last  two  centuries,  when  they 
were  themselves  the  objects  of  ceaseless  and  unsparing  perse- 
cution. Yet  it  is  precisely  during  the  latter  epoch,  under 
the  Dutch  and  English  governments,  that  their  successes  have 
been  most  conspicuous. 

We  arc  not  surprised,  then,  that  a  writer  like  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  should  refuse  to  adopt  an  explanation  at  once  so 
inadequate  and  so  arbitrary.  He  suggests,  however,  in  grave 
and  temperate  language,  two  considerations,  which  appear  to 
have  impressed  liisown  mind,  and  which  deserve  our  respectful 
notice.  The  inflexible  stability,  as  well  as  the  superior  morality 
of  the  Catholic  natives,  may,  he  thinks,  be  partly  attributed  to 
"the  overruling  influence  of  the  Confessional,  and  the  unin- 
terniitted  control  which  it  exerts  over  the  feelings  and  the 
actions  of  its  votaries."  And  then  he  adds,  "  In  fact,  if  any 
evidence  were  wanting  to  substantiate  the  real  ascendency  thus 
acquired  and  maintained  by  the  Ciiurch  of  liome,'it  would  be 
found  in  the  munificence  with  which  the  natives  contribute 
habitually  for  its  support." 

With  this  statement  we  find  no  fault.  No  doubt  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance  produces  the  same  healing  eff'ect  in  Ceylon  aa 
in  other  lands.  No  doubt  they  are  happy  who  taste  its  salutary 
power,  whether  in  Ceylon  or  elsewhere.  But  the  use  of  this 
sacrament  is  the  (Jfcet,  not  the  cause  of  conversion.  Men  seek 
the  tribunal  of  penance  when  their  consciences  are  enlightened; 
they  abiior  it  while  enslaved  by  self-love.  They  come  to  it  of 
their  own  free  will,  moved  by  Divine  grace,  and  the  deep 
suarchings  of  the  heart.  But  so  far  is  the  "overruling  in- 
riiicnce  of  the  Confessional"  from  explaining  the  conversion  of 
pagans, — though  it  may  partly  account  for  their  subsequent 
constancy  and  virtue, — that  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
regard  it  as  an  additional  impediment  to  their  adoption  of  a 
religion  which  imposes,  upon  all  its  disciples  alike,  so  whole- 
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some  but  mortifying  a  discipline.  The  confessional,  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent  may  be  assured,  makes  men  excellent  Christians 
when  once  admitted  into  the  Church,  but  it  deters  no  small 
number  from  entering.  Tlie  Sacrament  of  Penance  has  forti- 
fied the  Cingalese  in  the  practice  of  religion,  but  it  was  not  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  which  first  led  them  to  embrace  it. 

The  second  suggestion  of  this  excellent  writer  has  less  claims 
to  our  respect.  It  is  the  "  gaudy  ceremonial"  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  says,  which  has  retained  the  Cingalese  in  her  com- 
munion. But  let  us  quote  his  own  words.  "  There  is  palpable 
evidence  to  establish  the  fact,  that  once  enrolled  as  Roman 
Catholic-,  the  imagination  of  the  Cingalese  became  excited, 
and  their  tastes  permanently  captivated  by  striking  ceremonial 
and  pompous  pageantry."  This  is  a  common  Protestant  expla- 
nation of  the  triumphs  of  Catholic  missionaries.  It  has  been 
applied  to  their  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  this, 
says  Count  Hogendorp,*  which  fascinated  the  Japanese.  He 
says  it  boldly,  as  if  no  one  could  deny  it,  though  lie  very  well 
knew  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Japanese  were  converted  bj 
men  who  had  no  other  earthly  possessions  than  a  cassock,  a 
crucifix,  and  a  breviary.  And  what  is  true  of  Japan  is  equally 
true  of  every  other  pagan  land.  Does  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
suppose  that  Father  Joseph  Vaz,  for  example,  when  a  fugitive 
in  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  Ceylon,  converted  thirty  thousand 
idolaters  by  "  pompous  pageantry  ?"  Did  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
whoso  ecclesiastical  apparatus  was  limited  to  a  hand-bell  and  a 
catechist,  convert  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  by  "  gaudy 
ceremonial  ?"  Did  the  venerable  John  de  Britto  gain  his  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  forests  of  Marava  by  the  splendors  of  an 
imposing  ritual?  Was  it  by  the  aid  of  such  accessories  that 
the  martyred  apostles  of  China  and  Corea,  whose  churches 
were  huts  and  their  vestments  rags,  won  their  triumphs?  Was 
it  "  pageantry"  which  rescued  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
eand  South  American  Indians  from  the  worship  of  demons? 
Was  it "'  ritual"  which  caused  the  Holy  Name  to  be  adored  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Huron,  by  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  tho 
Mississippi,  and  again,  at  a  later  date,  on  the  plains  of  Oregon 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  ?  Is  it  by  a  "  gaudy 
ceremoniar'  that  the  Franciscans  are  at  this  moment  renewing 
their  ancient  victories  in  the  far  interior  of  Brajiil,  or  the 
Lazarists  in  Syria,  or  the  Jesuits  in  Colufnbia,  or  the  Marists  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific?  What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  a 
cause  which  strives  to  cloak  its  eternal  humiliation,  and  to 
excuse  its  perpetual  misadventures,  by  a  j)lea  which  it  knows  to 


*  Coup  d'ceil  sur  Java,  par  le  Comte  de  Hogendorp,  cli.  xi,,  p.  889. 
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be  false,  and  by  attributing  the  conquests  which  it  vainly 
envies  to  means  which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  use,  and 
which  would  have  been  utterly  inadequate  and  ineffectual  even 
if  they  had  been  employed  ? 

The  solitary  explanation  which  Protestants  venture  to  sug- 
gest of  the  triumphs  of  Catholic  missionaries,  attested  in  every 
land  by  their  own  witnesses,  but  everywhere  denied  to  them- 
selves, deserves  further  consideration.  Let  us  examine  it  once 
for  all,  that  we  may  not  have  to  notice  it  again.  It  is  their 
only  ai'gument ;  and  yet  it  is  at  variance,  not  only  with  his- 
torical facts,  but  even  with  the  universal  practice  of  man,  both 
heathen  and  Christian,  and  with  the  instincts  of  his  nature. 
And  first,  it  is  at  variance  with  facts. 

There  is  not  so  much  as  one  example,  literally  not  one,  in 
the  whole  history  of  missions,  of  the  heathen  being  attracted 
towards  the  Catholic  religion  simply  by  its  ritual  accompani- 
ments. Only  wilful  ignorance,  or  incurable  petulance,  could 
attribute  the  conversions  in  India  or  China  to  such  a  cause ; 
while  in  every  other  land  in  which  missionary  operations  are 
now  in  progress,  the  poverty  of  the  Catholic  evangelists  has 
become  a  proverb.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,  we  hear  of  Catholic  missionaries 
wanting  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  their 
bishop  using  "the  backbone  of  a  whale  for  his  episcopal 
throne."  In  America,  even  at  the  present  day,  they  have  not 
always  food  to  eat;  though  in  some  provinces,  as  in  Texas, 
Oregon,  and  California,  it  is  habitually  of  the  coarsest  kind.  In 
South  America,  they  willingly  share  the  life  of  the  poor  Indian, 
who  honors  them  in  spite,  perhaps  because,  of  their  apostolic 
poverty ;  and  obeys  them,  as  his  fathers  obeyed  theirs,  with 
loving  reverence.  An  American  Protestant,  who  not  long  ago 
visited  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, — in  whose  distant  solitudes 
he  encountered  Catholic  missionaries  whom  he  describes,  with 
generous  enthusiasm,  as  the  very  ideal  of  apostolic  teachers, — 
makes  this  observation:  "I  was  amazed  at  i\\Q poverty  of  the 
church,  and  determined,  if  I  ever  went  back,  to  appeal  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States  for  donations."*  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  an  English  ofiicer,  who  traversed  the  same 
remote  regions,  where  he  found  Catholic  missionaries  honored 
with  "  the  greatest  respect  and  deference,"  even  by  natives  who 
"showed  no  deference  to  any  one  but  the  Padre,"  but  where  he 
describes  almost  every  church  which  ho  saw,  from  the  Andes 
to  I'ara,  as  little  better  than  "  a  huye  ia>vt."t     Yet  we  are 

*  Liout.  Horndon'8  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  ch.  xi.,  p.  225. 
f  Niirratire  of  a  Journey  from  Lima  to  Pa/)'a,  by  Lieut.  W.  Smyth,  ch.  viii, 
p.  14» ;  ch.  xi,,  p.  31;}. 
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asked  to  believe  that  the  Church  wins  souls  to  God  only  by 
the  frtscinations  of  a  "  gaudy  ceremonial." 

But  tills  popular  explanation  contradicts,  not  only  the  facts 
which  are  admitted  and  proclaimed  by  every  competent  wit- 
ness, but  also  the  most  notorious  phenomena  of  heathen  life. 
Tlio  ])agan,  though  he  has  reared  many  a  gorgeous  temple,  and 
decorated  it  with  such  skill  as  his  knowledge  of  art  allows,  has 
never  oven  conceived  the  idea  of  devising  a  specious  ceremonial 
as  a  substitute  for  a  more  active  and  intellectual  worship. 
Everywhere  he  retains,  in  spite  of  his  fall,  the  primitive  tra- 
ditions of  Hdcrifice^ prayer^  and  mortification.  The  very  Hindoo 
would  (lespiso  the  imposture  of  a  hollow  ecclesiastical  pageant- 
ry, lie  does  not  even  worship  idols,  if  we  may  believe  Prot- 
estant writers,  but  "symbols of  the  Almighty's  power;"*  and 
Sir  William  Hooker  affirms  generally  of  the  Buddhist  devotee, 
that  he  "  attaches  no  real  importance  to  the  idol  itself."f  His 
worshij)  is  demonology,  but  still  it  is  worship.  He  comprehends, 
unlike  the  Protestant,  those  great  principles  which  the  latter 
alone  of  all  mankind  seem  to  repudiate  in  their  practice, — the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Creator  over  his  creature,  the  obligation 
and  ellicaciy  of  penance  in  a  fallen  race,  and  the  principle  of 
sai'.rificc  as  the  essence  of  worship.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  convert 
hi  III  than  the  children  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  who  have  lost  even 
these  i)riinary  notions.  The  disciples  of  Buddha  and  Confucius, 
of  Brahma  and  Mahomet,  nauseate,  in  spite  of  their  spiritual 
penury,  the  sapless  food  of  pageantry  and  ceremonial,  as  in- 
capable of  apj)easing  the  famine  of  their  souls.  And  they  have 
shown,  ill  many  a  land,  that  they  know  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  solemn  ritual  which  veils  and  symbolizes  the  august 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  Altar,  and  those  chill  forms  of  Prot- 
eHtantism  which  symbolize  nothing;  dreary  accompaniments 
of  u  religion  which  rightly  eschews  ceremonial,  because  it  has 
nothing  to  hide  and  nothing  to  reveal,  because  it  begins  and 
ends  with  man,  and  contains  no  deeper  mystery  than  the  vary- 
ing accents  of  the  human  voice.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  as 
wc  have  read  in  this  chapter,  that  the  heathen  will  hurry  iiiune- 
diately  from  a  Protestant  service  to  the  adoration  of  his  own 
divinities,  because  he  has  detected  that  in  the  former  there  was 
not  ev(!n  the  semblance  of  wovfiliij}.  He  has  hardly  been  coii- 
HcioiiH  that  HO  frigid  a  ceremony,  in  which  he  has  seen  only  a 
man  reading  out  of  a  book  to  other  men,  often  without  much 
sign  of  interest  on  either  side,  had  even  the  pretence  to  boa 
religious  service.  He  has  ])erceived  in  it  nothing  l.tut  a  tedious 
and  unit.oaiiingibrmality,  which  he  has  deemed,  like  tiie  Hindoo, 

*  The  Wondc.rn  of  h'lora,  cli.  xiv,,  p.  ;}47. 

f  Uiiualayaii  Journals,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  324. 
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only  a  new  eccentricity  of  his  incomprehensible  rulers.  Yet 
he  lias  confessed  at  the  first  glance,  on  entering  the  humblest 
Catholic  oratory,  that  there  men  were  offering  w(yrshijp.  In 
both  cases  his  instinct  has  guided  him  aright. 

There  is  no  form  of  religion  in  the  world,  as  De  Maistre  has 
shown,  save  only  Protestantism  and  Islamism,  of  which  saori- 
fice  is  not  the  chief  act.  Even  "  to  the  Hindoo,"  as  a  learned 
English  writer  observes,  "  the  ideas  of  a  Sacrifice,  an  Incarna- 
tion, and  a  Trinity  are  already  familiar  :"*  so  that  when  the 
true  notion  of  these  divine  mysteries  has  been  unfolded  to  his 
consciousness  by  men  whose  manner  of  life  corresponded  with 
his  own  conception  of  what  befits  a  teacher  of  religion,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  adored,  confessing  the  supreme  majesty  of  that 
tremendous  Altar  and  Sacrifice  by  which,  as  the  last  of  the 
prophets  had  foretold,  the  name  of  God  should  become  "  great 
among  the  Gentiles"\  This  is  the  secret  of  conversion,  and 
not  the  ritual,  which  does  but  feebly  minister  to  it. 

Our  own  feelings  and  emotions,  however  pure,  and  our  own 
supplications,  however  ardent  and  unceasing,  can  never,  as 
Moehler  observes,  be  worthy  of  God,  nor  constitute  an  act  of 
worship,  even  when  united  to  those  of  the  saints  and  angels, 
at  all  proportioned  to  His  Sovereign  claims.  It  is  only  Cath- 
olics who  are  able  to  ofier  true  worship.  "  Christ,  the  Victim 
in  our  worship,  is  the  copious  inexhaustible  source  of  deepest 
devotion,":}:  and  one  Mass  infinitely  surpasses  in  efficacy  all  the 
prayers  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be,  oli'ered  by  creatures. 
"  Thou  alone  knowest,"  said  St.  Gertrude  to  our  Blessed  Lord, 
"  with  what  energy  of  love  Thou  dost  daily  oflfer  Thyself  to  God 
the  Father  upon  the  altar. ''§ 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  manifold  relij^ions  of  the  so-called 
Retonnation,  which  are  purely  human  both  in  their  origin  and 
in  their  rites,  and  upon  which  the  heathen  looks,  in  every  land, 
either  with  unmoved  apathy  or  with  angry  contempt,  are  thus 
described  even  by  their  most  eminent  advocates.  "  The  char- 
acteristic badge  of  the  Protestant  world,"  says  Menzel,  "  is 
religious  inditference.  Every  thing  depends  in  the  Protestant 
form  of  worship  upon  the  preacher  for  the  time  being.  For  the 
Outholic,  all  his  churches  are  alike,  and  he  conducts  his  devo- 
tion without  the  priest,  as  it  makes  but  little  difi'erence  what 
priest  otticiates,"  since  all  oft'er  the  same  Adorable  Sacrifice. 

*  Life  of  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  by  R.  M.  Caldecott,  Esq.,  p.  836. 

JMalachioB  i.  11. 
Moehlor. 
§  "  There  we  behold  the  IncomprebcnBible  Majesty  of  the  Most  High  com- 
passed with  a  worship  equal  to  Himself,  as  deep  and  broad  and  high  and  bouu- 
tilul  uti  liis  own  bleHsed  Self.     There  we  see  His  infinity  worshipped  infinite- 
ly  "    F.  Faber,  The  Creator  and  tfis  Creature,  ch.  iv.,  p.  226. 
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"  Hence  there  prevails,  if  I  may  so  say,  an  undisturbed  equa- 
nimity of  devotion  everywhere  umone  the  Catholics.  Among 
the  Protestants,  however,  ovary  thing  depends  upon  the  person^ 
character  of  the  preacher;  for  his  sake  alone,  and  only  when  he 
is  preeent,  do  people  gr»  to  chui'ch  ;  people  regard  him  alone^ 
are  concerned  with  him  alone,  because  nothing  else  in  the 
Protestant  church  attracts  attention."*  He  only  stops  8lu)rt  of 
the  confession,  wliich  could  not  be  expected  from  him,  that  this 
is  the  very  apostasy  predicted  of  old,  which  should  set  up  man 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  having  "  taken. away  ike  Daily  Sacri- 
fice^'*  siiould  bring  in  "the  abomination  of  desolation."! 

And  we  have  seen  that  »ucli  an  impression  exists  even  in  the 
Iieathen  mind  with  respect  to  it.  Everywhere  they  doubt 
whether  Protestantistn  l)o  really  a  religion  at  all.  "They 
marvel,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "whether  the  English  have  any 
religion."  Ihe  Persians,  Mr.  Walpole  and  others  tell  us,  make 
the  same  remark.  The  Turks,  as  Mr.  Warburton  noticed,  call 
them  "  the  prayerless."  The  Chinese,  as  Dr.  Morrison  com 
plained,  "  are  irreverent,  and  laugh."  The  Kurds  claim  the 
English  as  co-religionists,  because  "they  keep  no  fasts  and  say 
no  prayers  ;"  and  oven  the  Druses,  the  atheists  of  Syria,  have 
learned  to  consider  the  Protestant  religion,  as  we  shall  be  told 
hereafter,  "a  species  of  freemasonry  which  very  much  resombles 
their  own."  Wliy,  then,  does  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  attempt  to 
explain  the  success  of  Catholic  and  the  failure  of  Protestant 
missionaries  by  a  suggestion  M'hich  deals  only  with  the  surface 
of  things,  and  leaves  tlieir  substance  untouched  %  The  true  ex- 
planation lies  deeper.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ritual,  but  of 
doctrine.  The  Catliolie  succeeds,  not  only  because  his  vocation, 
his  gifts,  and  his  faith,  are  all  from  God,  but  because  he  can 
erect  an  Altar  on  which  He  is  really  present ,'  the  Protestant 
fails,  because  even  the  heathen  detect  tliat  he  is  only  a  man  like 
themselves,  and  though  he  alJ'ects  to  be  the  minister  of  a  Divine 
religion,  can  entertain  them  with  nothing  more  divine  than  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

One  more  observation  wo  may  offer,  before  finally  quitting  a 
subject  to  which  it  will  not  bo  necessary  hereafter  to  )ecnr.  If 
there  bo  in  the  world  a  class  of  men  who,  in  a  certain  sense,  are 
absolutely  indifferent  to  "  ceremonial,"  although  obliged  to  use  it, 
and  who  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  their  holy  religion  are  al- 
most unconscious  of  its  presence,  the  Catholic  belongs  to  that  class. 

*  Oerman  Literature,  l»y  Mcnzol,  vol.  i.,  p.  147  (ed.  Felton),  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  conl'eBSOH,  in  u  work  wliicli  wiih  iirobably  intended  to  bo  a  detonceof 
his  Own  communion,  tliut  "  tint  rntiro  dovotion  of  tlus  congregation  is  depend 
ent  upon  the  will  ol'  tiie  prcuclier."    Quoted  by  Doliiugor,  p.  11)4. 

f  Daniel  xi.  SJl. 
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Whether  he  assists  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  which  constitutes  tlie 
chief  act  of  his  reh'gion,  or  at  any  other  of  the  Divine  offices 
which  attract  him  with  irresistible  power  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
his  eye  and  heart  are  fixed,  not  on  sensible  objects,  but  on  that 
Awfiil  Presence — stupendum  supra  omnia  miraculum — which 
at  one  time  is  veiled  in  the  tabernacle,  at  another  manifested  to 
the  gaze  of  the  faithful.  Vestments,  music,  and  incense — what- 
ever meets  the  eye  or  ear — he  liardly  notes,  for  there  is  some- 
thing there  which  speaks  to  the  soul,  and  taxes  all  its  powers. 
Let  the  accompanying  ceremonial  be  meagre  or  imposing,  it  is 
with  the  mind  of  a  Christian,  not  of  an  artist,  that  he  murks  its 
presence  ;  all  he  asks  is,  that  it  shall  not  distract  him — the  rest, 
in  the  presence  of  those  stupendous  mysteries,  is  of  little  import. 
Like  Mary  and  Salome,  he  is  thinking  of  the  Body  which  he 
has  come  to  adore,  not  of  the  "  sweet  spices"  which  he  has 
brought  to  anoint  it.  He  provides,  indeed,  out  of  reverent  love, 
the  "  fine  linen,"  the  "  myrrh  and  aloes,"*  and  whatsoever  else 
his  devotion  may  inspire  or  the  (Church  appoint,  for  in  this 
august  action  she  leaves  nothing  to  human  caprice  or  invention ; 
but  all  tliese  accessories  of  his  w-orship,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest — the  cloud  of  incense,  the  blazing  lights,  the  swelling 
choir,  and  the  jewelled  it)bes — have  no  worth  and  no  significance 
but  as  oflferings  to  Him  who  gives  them  all  their  value  by 
deigning  to  accept  them.  "All  these  are  signs  and  symbols; 
for  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  adoration  of  the 
Untyreated  Majesty.  .  .  .  Verily  there  is  no  pomp  but  that  of  a 
believing  and  loving  heart,  which  pays  welcome  or  respectful 
court  to  this  Sacramental  King.  When  we  gaze,  therefore, 
upon  the  white  robes  of  the  Immaculate  King,  the  lights  and 
flowers  of  the  sanctuary  seem  to  fade  aw^ay,  and  there  open 
before  the  eyes  of  faith  interminable  regions  of  various  splendor 
and  consummate  beauty,  over  which  as  Man  He  is  at  this 
moment  wielding  His  far-reaching  sceptre  of  dominion. "f 

It  is  true  that  this  is  not  the  idea  which  Protestants  entertain 
of  Catholic  worship,  but  Protestants  are  hardly  competent 
judges  in  such  a  matter.  For  them, — who  consistently  despise 
"ceremonial,"  because  they  abolished  long  since  the  Daily 
Sacrifice,  and  cast  the  Altar  to  the  ground, — only  that  which 
meets  the  eye  and  ear  has  any  meaning,  and  even  this  they 
pervert  or  misconceive.  When  Mr.  Selkirk  enters  a  Catholic 
church  in  Ceylon,  and  tells  us,  "  of  course  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  service,"  he  accurately  represents  the  qualifications 
which  Protestants  bring  to  the  critical  examination  of  Catholic 


;mm 


*  S.  John  xix.  89. 

\  Father  Fabcr,  The  Blessed  Sacrament,  book  iv.,  sec.  ii.,  p.  432. 
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worship.  When  Dr.  Clark  notes  the  breathless  devotion  of  a 
congregation  in  Seville  cathedral,  and  then  adds  with  contempt, 
that  it  was  some  "picture,"  which  his  rovirg  glanco  had 
detected,  that  they  were  really  worshipping,*  he  knew  not  that 
he  was  probably  the  only  person  in  that  silent  throng  who  was 
even  conscious  of  its  presence.  When  another  Episcopalian 
clergyman  goes  to  a  High  Mass  at  St.  Peter's,  celebrated  by 
the  Sovereign  PontiflF,  and  then  hurries  home  to  write  in  liis 
journal,  "  Alas !  no  religious  feeling  could  for  a  moment  be  con- 
nected with  it  !"t  he  only  proves  that  he  was  looking  for  man^ 
and  listening  for  man's  voice,  where  the  company  of  the  faitliful 
saw  God  alone.:}:  It  is  ever  thus  with  spectators  of  this  kind. 
Like  the  Jews  who  thronged  the  streets,  going  up  to  the 
Passover,  they  see  a  child  seated  on  an  ass,  and  a  Maiden  by 
His  side ;  but  they  hurry  on,  and  know  not  that  it  is  the  Lord 
of  Heaven  and  His  Immaculate  Mother  whom  they  have  just 
passed  by.  The  "  Sacramental  King'''  is  as  effectually  hidden 
from  the  sectary,  as  the  Incarnate  God  was  from  the  Jew, 
They  wander  into  the  temple,  they  hear  the  music,  and  see  the 
lights, — for  they  can  exercise  sensual  functions, — but  of  what  is 
really  going  on  in  that  place,  what  mean  those  bended  knees 
and  down(;ast  eyes,  why  that  minlstrant  is  covered  with  cloth  of 

fold,  and  demeans  himself  like  one  standing  in  the  court  of 
eaven, — all  this  is  as  completely  hidden  from  them  as  if  the 
Cross  had  never  been  lifted  up  on  Mount  Calvary,  nor  the  Pun 
Oblation  known  amongst  men.  And  so  they  smile  on  one 
another,  and  then  go  home,  like  Mr.  Selkirk,  to  talk  of  "the 
mummeries  of  Popery."  So  utterly  unconscious  are  they  of 
tliat  ineffably  magnificent  Mystery  which  is  the  joy  and  life  of 
all  other  Christians,  and  so  effectually  have  they  banished  God 
even  from  their  temples,  in  order  to  enthrone  man  in  His  place, 
that  they  can  only  scoff  while  men  who  have  known  Him  from 
their  childhood   upwards   are    holding  their  breath  in  His 

*  Glimpses  of  the  Old  Wi>rld,  by  the  Rev.  I.  A,  Clark,  D.D, 
t  Memorial  of  the  Holy  Laud,  by  the  Rev,  George  Fisk,  p.  25. 
X  Even  in  tlieir  rare  contemplation  s  of  Heaven,  they  still  see  only  man.  "  In 
Protestant  Christendom,"  says  an  American  writer,  "  the  heart  of  the  millions  la 
not  reached  by  the  prospect  commonly  presented  to  them  of  eternal  life."  Fuot- 
falls  on  the  Boundary  of  another  World,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  formerly  Amor- 
ican  Minister  to  Naples ;  book  vi.,  ch,  i.,  p.  362.  "  The  recognition  of friendu  in 
the  next  world  ;"  "  The  renewal  of  intercourse  with  departed  friends  ;"  such 
are  the  customary  titles  of  Protestant  discourses  on  Heaven.  About  God  their 
theology  is  silent.  "  I  die  happy,"  said  a  well-known  Anglican  clergyman  of  the 
High  Church  school ;  "  lam  going  to  see  Hugh  James  liose  and  Bishop  Otter." 
The  only  thing  which  they  never  think  about  in  their  dreams  of  Heav(>n  is  the 
Beatific  Vision !  The  Anglican  concei)tion  of  union  with  God  seems  hardly  to 
rise  above  the  "  happy  hunting-giounds"  of  the  Red  Indian.  But  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  men  who  have  invented  altars  on  which  there  is  no  Tabernacle 
should  muku  to  themselves  a  heaven  in  which  there  is  no  God. 
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presence,  BO  deeply  absorbed  and  entranced  by  <'  t  coming 
amongst  them  of  the  Holy  One,  though  His  i-.ajesty  be 
clouded  by  the  sacramental  veils,  that  they  forget,  not  only 
music  ana  incense  and  vestments,  but  even  the  intrusion  of 
these  jesting  critics,  who  with  unbent  knee  and  head  erect,  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  complacent  ignorance,  are  passing  sentence 
npon  them. 

If  it  were  possible  for  aliens  to  know,  for  one  brief  hour, 
what  is  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Church,  and  how  it  is 
Hianifested,  they  would  comprehend  at  last,  that  the  "  ceremo- 
nial" which  they  deem  so  important  an  element  in  Catholic 
worship  has  no  charm  either  to  beguile  Christians  or  to  convert 
the  heathen.  They  would  learn  also  to  rebuke  and  detest  the 
,  licrht  judgments  of  foolish  men,  whom  the  Prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles calls,  in  terrible  words,  which  only'  an  Apostle  might  use, 
"irrational  beasts,  hlasjphemin  gthose  things  which  they  know 

not:'* 

And  now  we  may  conclude.  "We  have  heard  enough  of  the 
history  of  religion  in  Ceylon,  and  of  Protestant  comments  upon 
it  The  evidence  which  might  have  been  obtained  from  Cath- 
olic sources  has  been  excluded,  in  spite  of  its  interest  and 
importance,  because  it  is  proposed  in  these  volumes,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  leave  historical  proofs  to  Protestants  alone.  It  is 
from  them  we  have  learned  how  the  native  Catholics  of  Ceylon 
have  resisted,  during  three  centuries,  both  the  savage  assaults 
of  persecution  and  the  politic  benevolence  of  heresy.  From 
them  also  we  have  learned  what  is  the  character  of  their  own 
converts,  and  how  exactly  they  resemble  those  whom  they 
have  gained  in  other  lands.  We  may  be  satisfied  with  their 
unwilhng  testimony;  and  if  we  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words 
from  one  whose  nair  q  is  honored  in  many  a  Christian  house- 
hold throughout  Ceylon,  it  is  only  as  an  example  of  the  reve- 
lations which  we  might  have  obtained  abundantly  from  similar 
sources. 

In  December,  1852,  Bishop  Bettachini,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Jaffna,  gave  the  following  account  of  occurrences  within  his  own 
vicariate,  whicii  includes  onlj  the  northern  portion  of  the 
island.     "  The  number  of  conversions,  of  Gentiles  and  Protest- 

*  Peter  ii.  12.  Since  "  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  greatest  work  of  Ood,  the 
mofit  perfect  picture  of  Him  and  the  most  complete  representation  of  Jesus, 
it  must  needs  follow  that  it  is  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  being  not  only  the 
gift  of  Jesus,  but  the  very  living  Jesus  Himself.  ...  It  is  the  central  devotion 
(if  the  Church.  All  others  gather  round  it,  and  group  themselves  there  as  sat- 
ellites ;  for  others  celebrate  His  mysteries,  this  is  Himself.  It  is  the  universal 
devotion.  No  one  can  be  without  it,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian.  How  can  a 
man  bo  a  Christian  who  does  not  worship  the  living  presence  of  Christ?' 
Father  Faber,  27te  Blessed  Sacrament,  book  iv.,  sec.  vii.,  p.  541. 
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ants,  during  the  past  year,  amounts  to  five  hundred  and  one." 
Of  Trincomalee,  he  says:  "It  is  the  residence  of  a  Lombard 
priest,  Dom  Vincent  Cassinelli,  who  is  much  esteemed  by  all 
parties.     A  considerable  number  of  conversions  from  l^rot- 
estantism  is  made  here  every  year,  so  many  indeed,  that  the 
Methodists,  who  had  a  station  liere,  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  contest  for  want  of  proselytes."     Of  Chilan,  this  is  his 
report:  "A  huge  church,  with  three  naves,  is  in  course  of 
erection  here,  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  five  tiiou- 
sand   persons."    There  are  no  contributions  from  missionary 
societies,  nor  gifts  from  otiieial  patrons,  but  religious  zeal  sup- 
plies their  want.     "Men  and  women,"  says  the  bishop,  "boyg 
and  girls,  have  set  to  work  with  incredible  zeal.    The  Judge  of 
the  district,  who  is  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  has  given 
upwards  of  forty  pounds  as  his  subscription.    The  chief  merit 
of  the  work  is  due  to  Dom  Froilano  Oruna,  a  Spanish  Bene- 
dictine, who  has  acquired  marked  influence  over  the  popula- 
tion."   Of  the  mission  of  Valigamma  close  to  Jaftha,  tiie  bishop 
notices,  that  though  the  Protestants  have  immense  institutions, 
"an  extensive  printing  establisliment,  a  large  college  for  the 
education  of  boys,  a  large  seminary  for  girls,  in  both  of  which 
pupils  are  received  gratuitously,  ninety  schools,  two  doctors, 
eight  or  nine  ministers,  and  several  catechists," — who  are  all 
maintained  by  subscriptions  from  England  and  America, — the 
results,  by  their  own  admissioi-,  have  been  so  nugatory,  that 
"it  is  probable  they  will  soon  disappear  altogether."    Lastly, 
he  thus  mentions  their  attempts  to  corrupt  the  Catholic  natives, 
by  otters  of  books  and  money.     "  When  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters visit  them,  to  distribute  their  books  to  them,  these  good 
Christians  not  only  reject  w'ith  contempt  the  poison  ottered  to 
them,  but  often  confound  the  distributors  by  various  embar- 
rassing questions,  wliich  render  the  apostles  of  error,  who  are 
at  a  loss  to  answer  them,  objects  of  scorn."* 

The  facts  referred  to  by  the  bishop  in  these  extracts  are  once 
more  confirmed,  in  1860,  by  an  authority  who  shall  be  our  last 
witness.  "From  the  latest  published  reports  of  the  Protestant 
missionary  societies,  it  appears  that  the  Protestant  native 
converts,  of  all  sects,  in  the  whole  island,  amount  only  to  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine."  And  even  this  scanty 
number  is  constantly  diminishing,  in  spite  of  the  various 
attractions  held  out  to  them.  Tlius  in  the  single  vicariate  of 
Columbo,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1857,  four  hundred  and 
eleven  adult  Protestants  were  received  into  theCiiurch;  in 
1858,  four  hundred  and  twenty-two ;  and  in  1859,  two  hundred 

*  Annals,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  164. 
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and  eighty-nine  ;  making  a  total  of  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  adult  Protestant  converts  in  three  successive 
\'ears,  in  one  only  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  into  which 
Ceylon  is  divided.* 

Once  more  we  have  applied  the  divine  rule,  By  their  frtiiU 
ye  shall  know  them.    Let  the  reader,  who  will  have  observed 
that  all  our  evidence  has  been  derived  from  Protestants,  con- 
demned to  awaken  the  conscience  of  others  by  publishing  facts 
which  produced   no  effect  upon    themselves,  draw  his  own 
conclusions.    It  is  no  new  thing  that  Almighty  God  should 
employ  the   enemies  of  the   Church   to  proclaim  their  own 
humiliation  and  her  glory ;  but  it  seems  to  be  His  will,  not 
only  that  the  hopeless  sterility  of  Protestantism,  in  spite  of 
the  talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  some  of  its  professors,  should 
be  everywhere  manifest,  but  that  everywhere  there  should  be  a 
Protestant  historian  to  detect  and  record  it.     They  will  accom- 
pany us  in  all  the  lands  which  we  have  still  to  visit,  and  in 
each  they  will  tell  us  the  same  tale — of  wealth  idly  wasted, 
and  labor  leading  to  nothing.      Everywhere  they  find  God 
absent  from   their  councils;  everywhere  they  proclaim  the 
dreary  void  which  that  absence  creates.     Missionaries,  tourists, 
and  officials,  go  forth  from  England  or  America,  in  the  gayety 
of  their  hearts,  to  chronicle  the  baneful  influence  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  to  sing  the  triumphs  of  the  new  ;  and  when  at  last 
their  books  aro  published,  the  world  id  amazed  to  find,  that 
they  have  unconsciously  obeyed  the  inspiration  of  God  ratlier 
than  of  their  own  hearts,  and  that  the  glories  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  are  divulged  by  her  most  unscrupulous  enemies, 
and  the  impotence  of  Protestantism  elaborately  proved  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  its  own  disciples. 

•  Madras  Catholic  Directory  f<yr  1860,  pp.  178-180. 
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"We  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  speak  of  regions  in  which 
by  a  singular  exception,  the  Protestant  preceded  the  Catholic 
missionary.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  during  a  lone 
cour.ie  of  years,  the  agents  of  English  missionary  societies  con- 
ducted their  operations  in  the  presence  of  friendly  witnesses 
alone.  No  competitors  were  there  to  impede  their  free  action 
no  rivals  to  dispute  their  influence.  Three  nations  of  pagan 
and  uncivilized  men,  whose  lands  seemed  to  have  long  invited 
a  new  possessor,  had  opened  their  gates  to  England  and  her 
emissaries.  With  unlimited  resources,  and  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  on  earth,  they  had 
only  to  reign  in  peace,  and  command  these  deserts  to  revive 
and  flourish,  like  a  field  on  which  the  dew  of  heaven  has  de- 
scended. Here,  at  length,  was  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  the  "  reformed  religion"  could  effect,  in  a  sphere  where 
its  dominion  was  supreme  and  uncontested,  towards  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles.  It  had  often  boasted  its  power :  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  to  test  it.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania were  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  Britain's  colonial 
conquests  ;  let  us  see  whether  she  has  played  in  them  a  nobler 
part  than  in  India  or  Ceylon. 

We  should  only  echo  the  complaint  of  her  own  sons,  if  we 
were  to  say,  that  of  two  out  of  the  three  England  has  made  a 
moral  cesspool.  But  this  familiar  reproach,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  harsh  and  unjust  for  want  of  due  limitation,  on  the 
other,  takes  no  account  of  far  more  real  crimes  than  those  which 
it  too  hastily  condemns.  It  was  surely  no  unpardonable  offence, 
unless  we  deny  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Roman  jurisprn- 
dence,  to  banish  from  the  society  which  they  had  outraged  iIk 
felon  and  the  homicide.  But  it  was  cruel  and  irajiious  to  treat 
these  unhappy  outcasts  like  brutes  condemned  to  the  slaughter, 
and  to  provide  for  them,  in  the  laud  of  their  exile,  only  shambles 
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and  an  axe.     More  than  any  of  the  sons  of  men  they  needed 

for  it  was  all  which  now  remained  to  them — the  hope  of 

reconciliation,  and  the  promise  of  the  future.  Their  bodies  they 
had  forfeited,  and  could  henceforth  move  hand  or  foot  only  at 
the  l)i<l<iiiig  of  the  taskmaster;  but  their  souls  were  free,  and 
in  tliiit  freedom  they  could  still  seek  after  union  with  God.  still 
propitiue  a  Judge  who  wipes  away  the  tears  which  He  has 
caused  to  flow,  and  in  the  very  act  of  chastising  has  already 
bet'un  to  pardon.  Yet  the  tirst  ship  which  bore  away  its  freight 
of  despair, — of  bruised  hearts,  and  woful  memories,  and  fearful 
expectations, — would  have  left  the  shores  of  England  without 
even  a  solitary  minister  of  religion,  but  for  the  timely  remon- 
strance of  a  private  individual !  The  civil  authorities  deemed 
their  work  complete  when  they  had  given  the  signal  to  raise 
the  anchor  and  unloose  the  sails — the  rest  was  no  concern  of 
theirs. 

Half  a  century  later,  the  same  disgraceful  fact  recurred. 
"An  oversight  equally  remarkable  took  place,"  says  Judge 
Burton  in  1840,  "  upon  the  recent  expedition  to  Port  Essing- 
ton  "  On  this  occasion  also,  "  H.  M.  S.  Alligator  sailed  from 
England  with  upwards  of  five  hundred  souls,  unprovided  with 
any  minister  of  religion."* 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  Australia,  as  in  India,  they  neither 
provided  ministers  themselves,  nor  would  sufl'er  others  to  supply 
the  defect.  Among  the  emigrants  to  the  new  continent  were 
some  of  those  children  of  Ireland,  whom  Providence  seems  to 
have  dispersed  through  all  the  homes  of  the  Saxon  race,  that 
they  might  one  day  rekindle  amongst  them  the  light  of  faith 
which  their  own  long  misfortunes  have  never  been  able  to 
quench.  To  these  exiles  it  was  necessary  to  convey  the  succors 
of  religion.  The  first  Catholic  priest  who  arrived  in  Australia 
on  his  mission  of  charity,  and  whom  the  policy  of  self-interest 
should  have  persuaded  the  authorities  to  greet  with  eager 
welcome,  was  treated  with  derision,  and  "was  directed,"  as 
one  of  his  most  energetic  successors  relates,  "  to  produce  his 
'permissicm,'  or  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  departure  by  the 
next  ship."!  He  was  alone,  and  therefore  a  safe  victim;  and 
thougii,  as  the  latest  historian  of  the  colony  observes,  *'  his 
ministrations  would  have  been  not  less  valuable  in  a  social 
than  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  he  was  seized,  put  in  prison, 
and  subsequently  sent  back  to  England,":};  because  his  presence 
was  irksome  to  men  who  seem  to  have  felt  instinctively  tliat 


*  State  of  Religion  and  Education  in  K.  S.  Wales,  p.  73. 

+  A  Reply  to  Judge  Burton,  by  W.  Ullathorne,  D.D.,  p.  10. 

;  Eiatory  of  New  South  Wales,  by  Roderick  Flanagan,  vol.  i.,  cli.  iv.,  p.  215. 
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his  proffered  ministry  was  the  keenest  rebuke  of  tlieir  own 
cruelty  uiul  profaneness. 

But  we  need  not  pursue  the  details  of  a  history  which  is 
absolutely  uniform  from  its  opening  to  its  fina'  chapter,  and 
which  contains  only  two  facts — the  t>ne,  that  not  even  a  solitary 
native  of  Tasmania  or  New  Holland  has  ever  been  converted 
to  tlfe  faith ;  the  other,  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  first 
have  utterly  ceased  to  exist  under  British  rule,  while  those  of 
the  second  are  rapidly  dying  out.  Such,  as  we  shall  see  more 
fully  hereafter,  has  been  the  invariable  destiny  of  the  savage, 
in  Australia,  in  North  America,  in  South  Africa,  in  Polynesia 
— wherever  he  has  found  Protestant  masters;  while  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Oceanica,  and  in  Western  andSouthern  America, 
lie  has  dwelt  in  peace  and  prosperity,  nay,  has  increased  and 
multiplied  under  Catholic  rulers.  Let  us  briefly  trace  this 
history  in  Australia,  and  the  influence  of  Protestant  missions, 
conducted  with  every  advantage  which  power  and  wealth  could 
impart,  upon  her  aboriginal  tribes. 

The  subject  is  meagre,  and  need  not  detain  us  long.  A  few 
characteristic  facts  will  suffice.  They  are  Protestant  witnesses 
who  will  tell  us  once  more  the  familiar  tale  of  worldly  and 
covetous  missionaries,  of  the  immorality  of  the  English  colo- 
nists, of  money  squandered  in  vain,  and  of  final  and  admitted 
failure.  Dr.  Lang,  the  Protestant  histoj'ian  of  New  South 
Wales — who  reports,  in  1852,  ''There  is  as  yet  no  well-authenti- 
cated case  of  the  conversion  of  a  black  native  to  Christianity" — 
will  assure  us  that  this  result  is  not  due  to  insufficiency  of  tem- 
poral resources.  "In  the  year  1828,"  he  says,  "  when  the  whole 
populati<;n  did  not  exceed  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  (of  whom  about  one-half  belonged  to  other  connnu- 
nions),  the  cost  of  the  Episcopalian  establisliment  of  the  colony 
exceeded  twenty-two  thousand  pounds !"  And  apparently  even 
this  failed  to  satisfy  the  class  amongst  whom  it  was  distributed. 
"  Accounts  of  the  most  discreditable  character  were  triiinpodup 
by  individual  chaplains,  who  had  ample  salaries  and  allowances 
of  every  descripticm  besides.  In  this  way  the  two  Episcopalian 
chaplains  in  Sydney  presented, one  an  account  for  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  other  an  account  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  were  both  paid  them,  in  addition  to  all  their  regular 
and  accustomed  demands."*  Archdeacon  Scott,  he  says,  after 
failing  in  business  in  England,  then  acting  as  a  clerk  or  secre- 
tary, linally  merged  into  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  and  was 
sent  out  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  pounds.     And  though 

♦  Histoi'y  of  New  South  Wales,  by  John  Dunmoro  Lang,  D.D.,  vol  li.,  cli 
xl.,  p.  405  (1«52). 
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these  revelations  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  seetarian  animosity, 
this  Presbyterian  witness  is  at  all  events  perfectly  candid,  and 
does  not  conceal  "  the  cold-blooded  and  unnatural  indifiference 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
evinced  at  that  period,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  to  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  her  people  in  the  colonies." 

Perhaps  the  excessive  opulence  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy 
may  partly  account  for  certain  characteristic  facts  which  we  may 
notice  at  once  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  them.  When  Dr. 
Broughton,  who  was  their  bishop,  was  examined  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  his  success  in  converting  the 
aborigines,  the  following  opinion  was  elicited  from  him :  "  Have 
you  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  instil  into  their  minds  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  Deity  and  of  Christianity?  Of  Chris- 
tianity, certainly,  I  should  say."*  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Wesleyan 
witnesses  before  the  same  committee  to  say,  that  they  emphati- 
cally repudiated  this  opinion,  and  apparently  with  reason.  A 
scientific  writer,  who  had  examined  the  question  as  a  physiolo- 
gist, gives  his  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Wesleyans.  "Examina- 
tion and  comparison  have  shown,"  he  says,  alludliig  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Australian  race,  "  that  instead  of 
peculiarities,  strong  analogies  are  found  to  the  skulls  of  white 
men."t  And  another  capable  witness  confirms  this  dictum  of 
science  by  the  conclusive  fact,  that  there  was  not  wantiiig  evi- 
dence of  distinct  "  religious  traditions"  among  them.;}: 

Indeed,  a  large  number  of  writers  on  Australia  appear  anxious 
to  refute  the  discreditable  plea  of  Dr.  Broughton.  "  They  are  as 
apt  and  intelligent,"  says  Sir  George  Grey,  who  had  carefully 
studied  their  habits  and  character,  "  as  any  other  race  of  men 


I  am  acquainted  with."§  "  Their  belief  in  spirits  is  universal," 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Angas.  "Certain  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks,  "  that  they  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits." |  "  The  very  term  by  which  they 
denote  the  evil  spirit,"  says  Dr.  Latham,  "belongs  to  the 
Oceanic  Pantheon  in  general."^  "  Tliere  is  no  doubt  whatever," 
observes  M.  do  Rienzi,  after  careful  investigation,  "  that  the 
Australians  are  capable  of  being  civilized."**  "  Tliere  is  some 
reason  to  think,"  adds  Mr.  Bennett,  "that  the  aborigines  believe 
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•  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  14,  Cf.  p.  201. 

J  Physical  Description  of  N.  8.  W(ilea,  by  P.  E.  do  Strzolecki,  sec.  vii.,  p.  835. 
Samge  Life  and  /Scenes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  Goorgo  French 
AnguB,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  vii.,  p.  324. 
^  Journals  of  Two  Expeditions  in  Australia,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  874. 
I  Travels  in  New  Houth  Wales,  by  Alexander  Miirjoribunks,  ch.  iv.,  p.  93. 
1  The  Ethnology  of  the  British  Colonies,  ch.  v.,  p.  222. 
•*  Ocianie,  par  M.  Q.  L.  Domeny  do  liionzi,  tome  iii.,  p.  517. 
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in  the  metempsychosis  ;"*  an  opinion  confirmed  both  by  Mr. 
Parker,  who  held  the  office  of  Protector  of  Aborigines,  and  by 
Mgr.  Salvado,  who  has  dwelt  among  the  tribes  of  th^  interior, 
and  gives  conclusive  proofs  of  their  remarkable  aptness. f  "The 
work  of  evangelizing  them  may  be  unpromising,"  says  Mr. 
Young,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  "bnt  it  presents  no  greater 
difficulties  than  those  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  heatlieu 
world,  have  been  overcome.":j:  Finally,  Mr.  Gerstaecker,  an 
experienced  German  traveller,  in  proving  the  "abilities  and 
talents  "  of  the  Australian  native,  gives  this  decisive  example. 
He  visited  a  school,  in  which  native  children  not  only  "  read 
the  New  Testament  with  a  great  deal  more  expression  and 
emphasis  than  children  commonly  exhibit  in  English  village 
schools,"  but  afterwards  gave  an  explanation  "  wliich  proved 
the  excellent  memory  of  the  children."§  Here  was  surely  some 
material  to  work  upon.  Dr.  Broughton,  however,  had  decided 
that  he  and  his  wealthy  colleagues  could  do  nothing  with  such 

Eeople.     We  may,  therefore,  put  aside  the  Episcopalian  cleigv, 
ut  not  without  noticing  two  facts  which  identify  them  witii 
their  class  in  every  other  land. 

Dr.  Broughton,  who  thought  the  Australian  incapable  of 
receiving  truths  which  are  addressed  equally  to  every  creature 
of  God,  was  more  solicitons  about  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  New  South  Wales  than  about  the  conversion  of 
savages;  and  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  sending  home 
fretful  protests  against  the  " schismatical"  Archbishop  of  Syd- 
ney, for  using  a  title  which  Dr.  Polding  had  received  from  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  Dr.  Broughton  from  the  successor 
of  Henry  VHI.  The  Catholic  prelate  took  no  notice  of  his 
invectives,  which  hardly  provoked  any  other  comment  than  the 
remark  of  a  French  writer  in  the  Correspond<tnty  that  "an 
Anglican  charging  a  Catholic  with  schism  is  like  Ishmael  call- 
ing Isaac  a  bastard."!! 

•  Wanderings  in  If.  8.  Wales,  by  George  Bennett,  Esq.,  P.L.S.,  F.R.C.S,, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  181. 

f  Memoir es  hiatoriqxies  sur  VAiistralie,  par  Mgr.  Radeeiudo  Salvado,  3me 
partic,  p.  258  (ed.  Falcimagne,  1854). 

X  Tlve  S^mthem  World,  ch.  v.,  p.  Ill  (1854). 

S  Voyage,  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  88.  In  1836  "  the  miBBionaries  at  Welling. 
ton  Valley  reported  that  amongst  the  blacks  there  was  a  goneral  idea  of  a 
Creator,"  tliat  "  they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and  also  iu  "  an 
ordiT  of  beings  superior  to  man."    Flanagan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  515. 

I  The  people  of  the  colony,  however,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Queen  in 
1841,  condemning  his  "  spirit  of  sectarianism,"  and  '  praying  the  removal  of 
that  personage  from  the  Legislative  Council ;"  and  when  tlie  Catholic  cathedral 
was  projected  in  Sydney,  "Protestants  subscribed  I'^w  ai'.y.  and  the  Governor, 
with  t'.'')  advice  of  all  the  magistrates,  promised  to  give  Irom  the  public  cof- 
fers a  sum  equivalent  to  that  which  might  thenceforward  be  made  up  by 
private  donations."    Flanagan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  Iv.,  p.  223 ;  vol.  li.,  ch.  i.,  p.  31. 
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Tlie  second  fact  referring  to  Dr.  Broughton  and  his  colleagues 
is  tlie  following.  It  appears  that  there  was,  not  long  ago,  a 
sort  of  conference  of  Protestant  bishops  at  Sydney,  at  which  a 
majority  expressed  a  quasi-of^ciaiX  opinion  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Baptism,  the  adoption  of  which  thev  cautiously  recom- 
mended to  their  ecclesiastical  inferiors.  The  "  clergy  of  Aus- 
tralia," however,  immediately  resolved  that  "  the  construction 
put  by  the  bishops,  if  imposed,  would  be  tantamount  to  a  new 
article  of  faith  1"  The  laity  also  protested  against  the  innova- 
tion, while  the  clergy  of  Van  Dienian's  Land  solemnly  address- 
ed their  bishop  to  record  "  their  regret,  that  after  the  decision 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  two  Archbishops,"  he  should  entertain 
Buch  unsound  views.*  In  the  presence  of  such  facts  we  have 
surely  no  reason  to  marvel  when  Count  Strzelecki  informs  us, 
that  "  the  attempts  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  aborigines 
haveiitterlyfailed.^^f 

When  we  have  mentioned  one  or  two  examples  of  the  efforts 
made,  and  of  their  results,  tiie  tale  will  be  complete.  "  Efforts 
prodigal  indeed  in  zeal  and  money,"  says  Colonel  Mundy, 
speaking  of  the  Australian  native,  "  have  been  made  to  civilize 
and  christianize  him,  but  they  have  hitherto  mefr  with  signal 
failure."  The  colonel  then  quotes  a  missionary  report,  refer- 
ring to  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  mission  stations  on  this  con- 
tinent," at  which  large  sums  had  been  expended,  during  nine 
successive  years,  in  feeding,  instructing,  and  preaching  to  the 
natives.  "  Among  all  those  young  men,"  says  the  report  of 
the  year  1842,  "  who  for  years  past  have  been  more  or  less 
attached  to  the  mission,  there  is  only  one  who  affords  some 
satisfaction  and  encouragement.";]:  And  the  results  of  all  this 
care,  and  of  an  education  prolonged  through  many  years,  are 
still  more  darkly  depicted  by  Mr.  Hood,  in  the  following  year, 
1843.  "  it  is  said  that  cases  have  occurred  of  persons  who, 
when  young,  had  been  educated  at  the  mission,  murdering 
their  children  in  after  yearB."§  M.  de  Rienzi  mentions  the 
case  of  one  who  was  brought  up  from  childhood  by  a  benevolent 
Englishman,  sent  to  England,  and  exhibited  at  many  public 
meetings  as  a  specimen  of  the  success  of  Protestant  education  ; 

*  New  Zealand  and  its  InhabUanta,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Taylor,  M.A.,  ch. 
XX.,  p.  304.  A  Wesleyan  minister  relatoe,  with  undisguised  complacency,  in 
1803,  that  "  the  bishop  was  sadly  chagrined  when  I  was  in  Sydney,  to  fimi  liy 
a  legal  decision  against  him  in  the  highest  colonial  court,  that  he  could  be 
excluded  by  an  objecting  clergyman  from  a  church  in  which  it  had  been  pub- 
lished the  bishop  would  hold  a  service  for  ordination  1"  Dr.  Jobsou,  Au^ 
tralia,  ch.  vi.,  p.  108.  Anglican  church  discipline  does  not  seem  to  improve 
In  the  colonies. 

I  Phynical  Deseription,  kc,  sec.  vii.,  p.  360. 

I  Colonel  Mundy's  Australasian  Colonies,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vil.,  p.  241. 

^  Auttralia  am  the  Eaet,  by  John  Hood,  ch.  vii.,  p.  207. 
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but  wlio,  on  Ill's  return  to  the  colony,  fled  to  his  native  forests 
whoro  ho  lived  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  was  finally  executed 
for  rui)o.**  "  Numberless  instances  are  quoted,"  says  a  Wes- 
loyan  minister  in  1862,  "of  education  and  employment  of  the 
aborigines  by  European  colonists ;  but  almost  in  every  case 
the  native  child  or  servant  has  gone  back  to  the  wild  tribe  to 
which  ho  or  she  belonged,  and  sunk  back  into  barbarism."f 

"  No  instance  has  been  known,"  says  another  eye-witness, 
in  1H49,  "  of  their  receiving  the  tenets  of  Christianity."  Yet, 
ho  adds,  as  if  he  desired  to  prove  that  their  instructors  were 
only  iiuman  agents,  to  whom  God  had  refused  every  super- 
natural gift,  that  some  of  them  were  educated  with  so  much 
success  as  "  to  act  as  policemen,  and  are  very  efficient."^ 

Anotiicr  expensive  trial  was  made  in  the  mission  of  Lake 
Macquaric.  "  The  great  cost  of  this  mission,"  says  Dr.  Lang, 
"  hihI  the  peculiarly  unpromising  character  of  the  field,  very 
Bpocdily  induced  the  society  to  abandon  it."§ 

In  18':*//  the  mission  at  Moreton  Bay  was  established  under 
two  German  missionaries  "  and  eighteen  lay  missionaries.^' 
Though  aided  by  the  government,  it  was  only  saved  in  18i2 
from  extinction  by  "an  appeal  to  the  public,"  and  twenty 
years  later  it  was  once  more  admitted  that  its  results  were 
"  inappreciable."! 

Anotiier  case  at  Lake  Colac,  in  which  the  Wesleyans  were 
agents,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Byrne,  in  1848  :  "  An  exten- 
Bivo  tract  of  land,  and  annual  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a 
money -grant,  wasafl:brded  by  the  government,  the  total  amount 
of  the  Tatter,  since  1836,  approaching  five  thousand  pounds. 
But  hero  again  the  Executive  recognized  the  inutility  of  ail 
attempts  for  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines ;  and  the  grant 
to  tile  Colac  mission  is  now  only  one  nundred  pounds  per 
annum,  a  sum  that  merely  enables  it,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Tuckfield,  to  linger  out  its  existence  without  a 
hope  of  any  advantage  being  obtained  by  it."!"  Indeed,  Mr. 
Young,  a  Wesleyan  jninistcr,  confesses,  six  years  later,  that 
"  the  work  had  to  a  great  extent  been  abandoned  as  a  hopeless 
undertaking." 

"In  Victoria,  many  thousands  of  pounds  were  expended  in 
forming  establishments  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  native  youth.     They  were  well  clothed  and  lodged,  &c. 

•  Octanie,  tome  iil.,  p.  507. 

♦  Dr.  Johwm,  Auiitralia,  Ac,  ch.  vil,,  p.  200. 

I  Ittiinbkh  and  Ohiiertatiom  in  N.  8.  Wales,  by  Joseph  Phipps  Towneend, 
ch.  vi.,  p.  I();{. 

tUintory  ofN.  8.  Waits,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xl.,  p.  507. 
KliimiKuii,  vol.  il.,  ch.  I.,  p.  57. 
Tmclot  Years'  Wanderings,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  867. 
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bat  the  result  was  a  sad  and  painful  failure.  The  worthy 
instructors  were  baffled  at  every  point,  and  after  nearly  nine 
years  of  ardent  eftbrts  in  the  Christian  cause,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  field  in  despair."  The  only  effect,  this 
friendly  witness  adds,  of  all  the  feeding,  clothing,  and  instruct- 
ing, was  this  :  "The  natives  became  fat,  lazy,  and  disobedient, 
and  declared  most  emphatically  that  'too  much  blendy  hard 
work  was  no  good  for  blackfella ;  im  only  good  for  whitefella, 
COS  he  blendy  like  it.'  "  * 

As  early  as  the  year  1842,  "the  expenses  every  mission 
to  the  aborigines  within  the  colony"  (New  South  Wales),  says 
one  of  Its  historians,  "  amounted  to  fifty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seven  pounds.  We  must  honestly  say  that  little 
or  :io  value  has  been  rendered  for  it."  He  quote?  also  a  mis- 
eionary  who  made  the  following  singular  report :  "  In  whatever 
direction  I  go,  even  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  sixty  miles,  the 
parents  conceal  their  children  as  soon  as  they  hear  that  a  mis- 
sionary approaches  their  camp  ;  and  when  T  have  come  upon 
them  by  surprise,  I  have  the  grievance  to  observe  these  little 
ones  ruiming  into  the  bushes  or  into  the  bed  of  the  river  with 
the  utmost  rapidity."f 

But  these  discouraging  facts  were  not  always  so  candidly 
admitted.  If  the  natives  avoided  the  missionaries,  the  latter 
did  not  on  that  account  abandon  their  lucrative  functions.  A 
few  years  ago  the  colonial  journals  related,  with  appropriate 
comments,  the  case  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  regularly 
received  during  some  years  a  grant  towards  the  support  of  a 
mission  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  conducting  in  the  interior, 
and  of  the  progress  of  which  he  forwarded  animal  reports,  but 
who  was  accidentally  discovered  at  last  to  be  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  which  his  stipend  as  a  mission- 
ary had  sensibly  aided,  and  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  "  mission" 
which  had  no  existence  whatever,  except  in  his  own  ingenious 
reports. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  citing  at  least  one  official 
testimony  to  the  failure  of  all  missionary  projects  in  Australia. 
In  1849  a  committee  of  the  colonial  council  was  appointed 
"to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  aborigines."  After 
reporting  that  all  former  schemes  had  proved  abortive,  "  they 
reconiii-ended  the  abolition  of  the  protectorate  as  having  failed ; 
.  . .  tiiey  advised  the  house  that  it  was  useless  to  form  new 
reserves,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  the  edu- 

•  Thirty-three  Years  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  by  Qeorgo  Thomas  Lloyd, 
ch.  xviii.,  p.  453. 

t  History  of  If.  8.  Waiet,  by  J.  H.  Braim,  Esci.,  Principal  of  Sydney  College^ 
vol.  ii.,  cli.  vi.,  p.  237. 
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cation  of  adulto  thej  thought  to  be  hopeless,  and  the  young 
could  be  educated  only  by  a  compulsory  sequestration  from 
their  relatives  and  tribes."  And  then  they  added  this  re- 
markable statement :  "  Without  underrating  the  philanthropic 
motives  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  attempting  the  im- 
provement of  the  aborigines,  mucii  more  real  good  would  be 
effected  by  similar  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion 
and  education  among  the  white  population  in  the  interior  of  the 
colony,  the  improvotiient  of  whose  condition  in  these  respects 
would  doubtless  tend  to  benefit  the  aborigines."* 

We  have  now  hoard  enough  to  prepare  us  for  the  final 
account  wiiich  is  given  in  1853  by  Mr.  Gerstaecker,  who  says, 
"The  missionaries  have  given  up  the  work  of  conversion  in 
despair;"  and  in  1868  by  Mr.  Minturn,  who  declares,  "All 
missionary  efforts  among  th^m  have  failed ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
rapidly  dying  away,  and  disappearing  before  the  white  race;"f 
and  in  1862,  oy  Dr.  Jobson,  who  adds,  "They  have  persistently 
withstood  all  attempts  to  civilize  and  christianize  theiii;';^ 
and  lastly,  in  1868,  by  Judge  Therry,  who  once  more 
observes,  "The  problem  has  still  to  be  solved  of  bringing  even 
a  single  aboriginal  uf  New  Holland  within  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion.'§ 

And  this  is  the  only  result,  as  far  as  the  natives  are  con- 
cerned, of  the  English  dominion  in  Australia.  They  had  a 
nation  to  convert ;  they  have  only  created  a  desert.  "Another 
ten  years,"  says  Mr.  Byrne,  "  and  an  aboriginal  native  will  be 
as  great  a  curiosity  in  8ydney,  or  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony,  as  he  is  at  present  in  Europe."|  Of  the  same  fact  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  wo  are  told,  "the  extermination  of  nearly 
a  whole  race  has  been  the  work  of  twenty  years."!"  When  the 
English  first  arrived,  "  the  natives  evinced  the  most  friendly 
dispositions  towards  them,"  and  their  confidence/  was  repaid 
by  indiscriminate  slaughter,  directed  by  the  governor  of  the 
colony.**  A  single  military  expedition,  destined  to  destroy 
them  en  masse,  cost  thirty-two  tliousand  pounds,  and  failea. 
At  length  they  perished  to  the  last  man,  starved  or  murdered, 
having  learned  from  their  Saxon  lords  only  a  new  c^ta'ogue  of 
unfamiliar  crimes,  and  filled  with  an  impotent  but  "  insatiable 

•  Flanagan,  vol.  II.,  ch,  Iv.,  p.  219. 

t  From  New  York  to  Delhi,  ch.  111.,  p.  24. 

X  Ch.  vil„  p.  108. 

§  liemmiacencet  of  New  South  Walei  and  Victoria,  by  R.  Therry,  Esq.,  ch. 
tvl.,  p.  aiW  (18«3). 

I   yo\.  I.,  cli,  v.,  p.  279. 

If  Tfie  C(tth(ilie  Mitmn  in  Avutriilift,  by  W.  UUathorne,  D.D.,  p.  47. 

**  T..ir/i/t/tree  yeit/rtiu  Tiumuniaam  Ki^c^»r^<»,  by  Uoorge  ""humas Lloyd, 
eh.  ix.,  p  :.'ia(lUO;i). 
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desire  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  ])ale-face8  indiscriminately, 
without  a  shadow  of  mercy." 

Of  the  new  colony  of  Victoria,  Mr.  Westgarth  says,  that 
whereas  in  1834  there  were  from  twenty  thousHiid  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  natives '*  witliiii  tliu  li.uits  of  tho  present  Vic- 
toria," they  have  dwindled  away  so  rapidly  under  English  rule, 
that  "  they  now  stand  at  two  thousand  livo  liundred  for  the 
whole  of  Victoria," — nine-tenths  having  perished  in  twenty 
years, — and  that  even  this  feeble  remnant  lias  been  relegated 
to  a  barren  tract  "useless  to  the  colonist."*  In  1863  we  learn 
that  this  number  was  still  further  diminished,  that  "  habits  of 
ijitoxication  are  on  the  increase,  and  there  seetns  little  hope  of 
any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this  race."f 

Lastly,  of  Kew  Ze-xland,  Mr.  Paul  says :  "  the  New  Zealand- 
ers  are  annually  on  the  decrease,  and  will  no  doubt  in  the 
course  of  time,  perhaps  forty  or  iifty  years,  become  nearly  if 
not  entirely  extinct  ;"|  a  fate  which  £ord  Goderich  reported 
to  Governor  liourke  was  inevitable,  though,  he  added,  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  of  it  "  without  shame  and  indignation."§ 

"  It  seems,  indeed,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  with  great  com- 
j)0bu>'',  in  reviewing  these  results  of  Protestant  colonization, 
"  to  ue  a  general  appointment  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the 
Indian  wigwam  of  North  Amirica,  and  the  miserable  break- 
wind  of  the  aborigines  oi  New  Holland,  should  be  utterly  swept 
away  by  the  flood-tide  of  European  colonizat'on,  .  .  ,  and  the 
miserable  remnant  of  a  mice  luypcftd  race  will  at  length  gradually 
disappear  from  the  land  of  their  forefathers."! 

Yet  there  are  lands,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  which  the 
wigwam  of  the  Indian  still  stands,  except  where  it  has  been 
rei)laced  by  a  more  solid  edifice;  and  in  the  Catholic  islands  of 
Ot'caniea,  as  well  as  by  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  wliich  flow 
t'runi  the  Andes  to  the  ocean, — by  the  Amazon  and  the  Oroiioco,. 
by  the  liio  Negro  and  the  Parana,  and  the  thousand  tributaries 
which  mingle  with  tluir  mighty  streams, — his  race  dwells  in 
peace,  and  calls  upon  the  true  God.  Even  in  the  northern  con- 
tinent, where  the  Indian  in  contact  with  Protestantism  "has 
not  ceased  to  degenerate,"  as  M.  do  Tocqucville  obser\  >  d,  and 


*  Vidma  and  the  Australian  Gold  Mines,  p.  51. 

t  T/ui  Tinier,  Jniumry  28,  1868. 

;  Amtraiiu,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  by  R.  B.  Paul,  p.  253  (1857). 

%  New  Zealand  ;  itn  Admntages  and  Prospects ;  by  Charles  Terry,  F.lt.S.. 
i''.S.A.,  p.  112.  "  Within  tht;  IrHt  two  or  three  years  alter  the  cHtablishmcnt 
of  the  society's  settlement  at  tiie  Bay  of  Islands,  not  less  than  one  hundreil  at 
loiuit  of  the  nati .es  had  been  nmrdercd  by  Eiiropoans  in  their  imnusdiato 
in'ighborhood."  The  liiitinh  Colonization  of  New  Zadand,  published  tor  the 
New  Zealand  AsiMH'.iation,  |).  1U7  (1837). 

I  HittoTjf  ofN.  8.  Wales,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii..  p.  26. 
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where  the  savages  diminished  by  seventy-four  thousand  between 
1850  and  1856;  the  populations  under  Cathoh'c  influence,  as 
we  shall  learn  in  a  later  chapter,  "  still  thrive  or  increaHe^''  and 
an  American  officer  could  rejjort  to  his  ffovernment  "  the  pro- 
digious work  effected  hy  the  missionaries  in  the  far  West,  and 
even  declare  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  "  They  ars 
hardly  Indians  now"  But  in  these  cases,  of  which  we  are 
hereafter  to  speak,  the  teachers  of  the  savage  we/e  men  who 
carried  with  them  from  Europe  no  treasures  but  the  Cross  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  and  therefore  were  able,  as 
we  si  1  all  see  when  we  trace  their  history,  to  gain  millions  of 
barbarians  to  such  a  degree  of  civilization  and  prosperity  as 
excited  the  admiration  even  of  a  Southey  and  a  Voltaire. 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  religious  history  of  Australia,  as 
far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  and  have  no  motive  to  inquire 
curiously  about  its  other  inhabitants ;  yet  a  few  words  may  be 
added  upon  them  also,  before  we  pass  to  the  missionary  aiinais 
of  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Lang  has  described,  with  his  accustomed 
frankness,  both  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  though  we  may  well 
believe  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  character  which  he 
depicts.  Of  the  missionaries  ne  gives  this  report :  "  There  were 
instances — repeated  instances — of  men,  who,  although  it  was 
kno^wn  that  their  characters  were  blasted  at  home,  were  never- 
tlieless  recommended  as  fit  and  proper  persons  for  the  colonial 
field."*  And  the  people  appear,  if  we  may  believe  his  account, 
to  be  worthy  of  sucli  pastors.  Mr.  Lancclott,t  and  other  writers 
on  the  Antipodes,  deplore  in  energetic  terms  the  profound  im- 
morality of  "  the  most  influential  citizens ;"  while  Dr.  Lang 
thus  speaks  "  of  the  higher  classes  of  colonial  society :"  "  E"en 
their  profession  of  Christianity  is  unquestionably  far  more  luirt- 
ful  than  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 
In  short,  the  influence  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
higher  classes  in  N.  S.  Wales  has  all  along  been  decidedly 
unfavorable  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  country." 

"The  extent  to  which  the  laboring  classes  of  emigrants 
become  contaminated,"  observes  Mr.  Henderson,  in  1851,  "is 
immense Education,  in  most  cases,  is  in  a  most  lament- 
able state ;  in  fact,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  there  is 
none,  except  what  parents  themselves  can  bestow  ":{:  Within 
the  nineteen  counties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  districts  beyond  the 
boundaries,  men  live  and  die,  and  children  are  reared,  without 
any  dv-^^ree  of  religious  instruction. "§    *'  Of  the  language  in 

*  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  xl.,  p.  492. 

♦  Aimtralia  a»  it  in,  by  F.  Lancclott,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  72. 

f  Excursions  in  If.  S.  WcUea,  by  John  Hondorson,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xl,  p.  288. 
§  PhippB  Tuwnsend,  ch.  vii.,  p.  140. 
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Australia  among  the  laboring  classes,"  says  the  Rev.  Berkeley 
Jones,  in  1853,  *^  the  reader  can  form  no  conception.  Sush 
swearing,  cursing,  an  T  obscenity,  were  never  equalled  by  any 
thing  which  you  Tuy  have  accidentally  heard.  *  This  applies 
to  K.  S.  Wales :  while  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Mr.  Puseley  re> 
ports,  in  1858,  that  "  the  number  of  oifences  committed  iu  the 
city  of  Hobart,  with  a  population  of  only  twenty-three  thou- 
uand,  exce^ids  by  fifty  per  cent,  that  of  Liverpool,  with  its  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  inhabitants  pf  and  Mr.  Jones 
relates  of  Melbourne  that  "  no  one  who  values  life  ventures 
abont  after  sunset,"  because  '*  the  insolence  and  power  of  the 
wicked  is  so  dominant."^ 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  higher  classes  contribute  by  their 
influence  or  example  to  counterbalance  these  evils.  "•  I  was 
greatly  surprised,"  says  a  Protestant  writer,  in  1862,  "  to  find 
how  thinly  most  of  the  churches  (of  the  Church  of  England) 
were  attended,  and  how  many  people  there  were  in  Australia, 
even  amongst  the  educated,  and  those  in  a  good  position,  who 
never  entered  a  place  of  worship ;"  and  this  is  the  case,  not  only 
with  the  native  colonists,  but  "  even  many  of  those  who  from 
habit,  if  not  from  a  better  motive,  have  been  regular  in  attend- 
ing public  worship  at  liome."§ 

On  the  whole,  Protestantism  does  not  seem  to  have  redeemed 
in  Australia  its  misadventures  in  other  lands.  It  has  failed,  in 
spite  of  every  temporal  advantage,  to  convert  even  a  solitary 
pagan ;  while  its  own  professois,  in  large  numbers,  have  prac- 
tically abandoned  Christianity.  And  Protestants  have  not 
omitted  to  contrast  these  results  with  those  which  mark  the 
influence  of  an  older  and  purer  faith.  Thus  Dr.  Lang  id  angry 
with  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  who  must  have  been  the  most 
candid  of  Australian  governors,  because  he  bluntly  replied  to  a 
"  Presbyterian  memorial"  for  public  aid,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  given  to  Catholics,  that  "  it  would  be  time  for  the  Presby- 
terians to  ask  assistance  from  the  government  when  tiiey  showed 
they  could  conduct  themselves  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  colony." j  Mr.  Hood,  also,  a  perfectly  impartial  observer, 
ventures  to  suggest  to  his  co-religionists,  that  '*  the  Protestant 
population  will  do  well  to  imitate  their  Roman  Catholic  breth- 
ren in  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  rising  generation  ;"  and 
whereas  Mr.  Henderson  has  told  us  that  education  amongst  the 
Protestants  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  Mr.  Hood  candidly  observes, 

*  Adventures  in  Australia  in  1853  and  1853,  by  the  Re'/.  H.  Berkeley  Jonee, 
M.A.,  ch.  xi..  p.  149. 

•  Auntralia  aiid  Tasmania,  by  D.  Puseley,  p.  196. 
Ch.  xxi.,  p.  399. 

I  IViree  Years  in  Mdboume,  by  Clara  Aspinall,  ch.  n.,  p.  ISO. 
IJist.  N.  S.  Waiet,  vol.  u.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  401. 
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"  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluirch,  with  its  usual  exemplary  zeal,  has 
pushed  schools  and  seminaries  into  every  corner  of  the  colony.*'* 
''''They  lose  none  of  their  members,"  says  Mr.  Braim,  with  evi- 
dent  regret,  "nor  abate  any  of  their  zeal."  Dr.  Jobson 
laments  that  in  Western  Australia  also,  "  the  Roman  Catholics 
support  high-class  school  establishments,  to  which  Protestants 
send  their  youth,  perhaps  too  confidently,  for  education. "f 

Finally,  Colonel  Mundy  makes  the  following  observation 
upon  those  incessant  religious  divisions  which  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  Antipodes  than  in  China,  India,  Ceylon,  and 
every  other  land  in  which  the  new  religion  has  displayed  its 
multitudinous  forms.  "  The  Roman  Catholics  here,  as  gener 
ally  in  these  colonies,  appear  to  have  increased  in  number  and 
consequence  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  other  dencnninations. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Union  is  strength.  The  Protestants  are 
split  into  sects — every  man  must  set  up  a  creed  for  himselt'.";}: 

If  there  is  a  fact  still  more  remarkable  than  these  ample  and 
almost  perplexing  confessions  of  Protestant  writers  in  every 
land,  of  which  we  have  already  heard  so  many,  it  is  surely  the 
singular  composure  with  which  they  oft'er  their  evidence,  and 
then  turn  away  as  calmly  as  if  they  had  been  recording  only  the 
averages  of  a  price-current,  or  the  variations  of  the  thermometer. 
They  are  loading  with  infamy  their  own  religion,  and  do  not 
even  seem  to  be  conscious  of  it.  They  address  to  more  thought- 
ful and  anxious  hearts  the  most  formidable  admonitions  which 
man's  experience  can  offer  or  receive,  and  recite  them  with  cool 
monotonous  indiii'erence,  as  if  they  had  no  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance. They  suggest  to  others  deep  counsels  and  prompt  action, 
remaining  themselves  indifferent  and  unmoved,  ready  to  repeat 
to-morrow  without  emotion  the  avowals  which  they  made  yes- 
terday without  regret. 

Tlie  only  Protestant  admission  of  success  on  the  part  of  Cath- 
olic nn'ssionaries  in  civilizing  the  natives,  after  the  long  and 
fruitless  efforts  of  their  unsuccessful  rivals,  is  recorded  by  a 
candid  American  writer  in  these  words:  "The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  have  a  native  missionary  establishment  at  Victoria 
Plains,  where  they  make  the  natives  useful  by  talking  everv 
means  of  civilizing  them.     A  very  good  feeling  exists  between 


the  natives  and  the  Roman  Catholics."§  Mr.  Tnwns.ind  also 
remarks  that  '"the  beneiicence  of  the  Roman  Catl-.olic  clergy, 
and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  is  very  great.' j 

*  AustrcUm  and  the  East,  ch.  x.,  p.  325. 

f  Australia,  &c.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  194. 

I  Australasian  Cohnits,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  42. 

§  Voyages  to  India,  China,  &c.,  by  W.  8.  Bradshaw,  ch.  vi. 

I  Ch.  xii.,  p.  271. 
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Y«t  tlie  Catholic  missionary,  here  as  elsewhere,  had  to  contend 
with  that  almost  insuperable  obstacle,  found  only  in  pajijan 
lands  tenanted  by  Protestants,  the  contempt  or  aversion  of  the 
heathen  for  a  religion  which  he  had  already  learned  to  despise 
before  the  professors  of  a  holier  creed  presented  themselves  to 
hirn.  If  the  Apostles  had  appeared  everywhere,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  lad}',  and  most  of  them  by  a  group  of  children  ; 
eagerly  solicitous,  like  other  men,  about  money,  luxury,  and 
ease;  contradicting  one  another  in  every  discourse,  and  distin- 
guisiied  from  their  pagan  hearers  only  by  the  profession  of 
truths  of  which  their  own  daily  life  was  the  most  effective 
refutation — in  other  words,  if  they  had  been  Protestant  mission- 
aries— Christianity  would  hardly  have  extended  outside  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  would  not  have  attracted  much  attention 
within  them. 

In  spite  of  the  formidable  difKculty  which  apostles  must  now 
expect  to  encounter  in  all  lands,  and  especially  in  those  which 
are  under  the  dominion  of  England,  the  feenedictines  have  com- 
menced in  Western  Australia  one  of  those  generous  undertakings 
so  often  initiated  by  the  first  followers  of  St.  Benedict,  in  con- 
verting the  ancient  barbarians  of  Europe.  On  the  2d  of  June, 
1859,  more  than  forty  Benedictines — the  first  Vicar-General  of 
Australia,  now  an  English  bishop,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
same  illustrious  order — attended,  under  the  guidance  of  Bishops 
Serra  and  Salvjido,  at  the  solemn  benediction  of  a  new  monas- 
tery in  the  district  of  Perth.  From  that  hour  hope  dawned 
upon  the  native  of  Australia.  Bishop  Serra  has  lately  com- 
municated to  his  friends  in  Europe  this  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  his  community. 

"  The  example  of  their  habits  of  industry  has  already  been 
followed  by  many  natives,  who,  abandoning  their  erratic  life, 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
are  now  living  upon  its  produce.  Moreover,  as  every  Benedictine 
foundation  is  traditionally  known  as  a  nursery  of  learning  as 
well  as  an  asylum  of  penance  and  prayer,  a  college  has  been 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  fathers,  and,  amongst  the 
pagan  youths  who  have  been  gratuitously  received  as  pupils, 
three  young  Australians  have  already  been  sent  to  Rome  to 
complete  their  education."*  Perhaps  this  remote  colony  of 
England,  hitherto  abandoned  to  utter  darkness,  may  be  destined 
to  receive  from  the  children  of  St.  Benedict  the  same  inappre- 
ciable blessings  for  which  the  mothe»*  country  is  indebted  to 
the  family  of  the  same  glorious  Saint. 

Even  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  colony  appear  to 
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anticipate,  without  deriving  any  satisfaction  from  tlie  prospect, 
that  the  Benedictines  will  not  labor  in  vain.    Thus  a  colonial 
journal   quotes   with  disapprobation   a  recent  letter  of  the 
Hnperior,  "  as  showing  the  untiring  and  unsparing  energy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  proselytizing  within  the  territories  of  Great 
Britain."     Considenng  that  Great  Britain  has  done  nothing 
for  the  inhabitants  but  deprive  them  both  of  their  lands  and 
their  life,  the  complaint  seems  a  little  unreasonable.     "  Our  plan 
of  proceeding,"  says  the  bishop,  as  quoted  by  the  Protestant 
Journalist,  "  is  as  follows :     We  shall  join  the  first  savage  tribe 
which  we  meet ;  wo  shall  go  with  them,  and  share  their  nomad 
life,  until  we  are  able  to  hx  them  in  some  favorable  situation 
when  we  propose  to  teach  them,  by  our  example,  how  to  obtain 
their  subsistence  by  agriculture.     When  we  liave  thus  attached 
them  to  the  soil,  wo  shall  begin  to  speak  to  them  of  religion, 
and  initiate  them  in  ecclesiastical  knowledge,  in  order  that  we 
may  find  in  the  sons  of  Australia  future  missionaries  who  may 
assist  us  in  instructing  their  still  savage  brethren.     When  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  see  new  fellow-laborers  arrive  from 
Europe,  we   shall  locate  them  in  the  monastic  huts  already 
established,  leaving  them  to  bestow  their  labor  on  the  tribes 
already  attached  to  the  soil.     This  will  leave  us  at  liberty  to 
advance  further  into  the  interior,  and  to  win  other  tribes  to  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ.     If  we  can  in  this  manner  establisli  a 
chain  of  monasteries,  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  Australia 
will  be  complete." 

A  still  later  account  by  Mgr.  Salvador  informs  us  that  these 
hopes  had  begun  to  receive  their  accomplishment.  "  The  natives 
only  laughed,"  he  says,  "  when  they  first  saw  the  monks 
ploughing  and  sowing;  but  when  they  gathered  in  the  first 
crop,  these  agricultural  toils  appeared  to  them  worthy  of  imita- 
tion." And  whereas  Protestant  missionaries  relate,  that  the 
native  children  run  away,  or  hide  themselves,  at  their  approach, 
the  Benedictines  commend  both  the  zeal  with  which  their 
parents  send  them  for  instruction,  and  the  remarkable  aptness 
of  the  scholars.  They  record  also  that  five  Australians  had 
already  left  for  Europe  to  complete  their  studies,  and  add  the 
astonishing  fact,  that  two  others  had  actually  been  admitted  as 
novices  in  the  convent  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  della  cava,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.*  On  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1863, 
a  composition  was  recited  in  his  own  tongue,  by  an  Australian 
native  student,  before  the  college  of  Propaganda. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that  iiisuops  Serra  and  Sal- 
vado  would  not  agree  with  Count  Strzelecki,  who  was  acquainted 

*  MemTirea  Hiatoriquea  sur  VAuatrcUie,  3mo  partio,  pp.  145, 198. 
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only  with  Protestant  missions,  that  "all  attempts  to  civilize 
and  christianize  the  aborigines  have  utterly  failed ;"  nor  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  that  "  it  is  a  hopeless  undertaking ;"  nor 
with  Mr.  Gerstaecker,  that  "  they  have  given  up  conversion  in 
despair;"  nor,  least  of  all,  with  Dr.  Broughton,  who  assured 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  instil  any 
idea  of  Chnstianity  into  them." 

.'.h       ■  NEW  ZEALAND.  '  ' 

And  now  let  us  come  to  New  Zealand.  In  reading  the  ac- 
counts which  Protestant  writers  of  various  sects  liave  given  of 
the  history  of  their  own  religion  in  this  colony,  our  tirst  im- 
pression is  one  of  astonishment.  So  eager  do  they  seem  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  turpitude  of  the  very  men  whom 
tliey  profess  to  esteem  as  the  preachers  of  a  "  scriptural "  faith, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  remind  ourselves,  from  time  to  time, 
as  we  listen  to  their  scornful  invective,  that  they  are  partial 
and  reluctant,  not  hostile  or  prejudiced  witnesses.  It  seema 
incredible  that  writers  of  so  many  creeds  and  classes,  but  all 
more  or  less  warmly  interested  in  the  success  of  Protestant 
missions,  man}'  of  them  ardent  advocates  of  the  missionaries, 
and  not  a  few  their  personal  friends  and  associates,  should  have 
consented  to  make  revelations  which  are  certainly  without  par- 
allel, except  perhaps  in  the  records  of  the  same  class  of  agents 
in  South  Africa  and  Polynesia. 

Tlie  story  of  Protestant  missions  in  New  Zealand  opens  after 
this  manner:  "I  have  a  manuscript  account,"  says  one  who 
belonged  to  the  class  which  he  describes,  "which  I  drew  up  my- 
self, from  unquestionable  authority,  so  early  as  the  year  1824,  of 
every  missionary  that  had  set  foot  in  New  Zealand  up  till  that 
period,  as  well  as  of  every  important  transaction  which  had 
occurred  till  then  in  connection  with  the  New  Zealand  mission."* 
It  is  not  often  that  history  is  written  by  a  witness  at  once  so 
competent  and  so  impartial,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  cJitici- 
pate  witii  some  curiosity  the  results  of  such  careful  observation. 
He  goes  on  thus,  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Durham,  who  at 
that" time  held  high  office  under  the  crown  of  England:  "I  am 
confident,  my  lord,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  parallel,  in 
the  history  of  any  Protestant  mission  since  the  Reformation,  to 
the  amount  of  inefficiency  and  moral  worthlessness  which  that 
record  presents.  Indeed,  Divine  Providence  appears  to  have 
frowned  upon  the  New  Zealand  mission  all  along,  and  blighting 
and  blasting  from  Heaven  seem  to  have  rested  upon  it  even  until 

*  2few  Zealand  in  1839,  by  J.  D.  Lang,  D.D.,  p.  80. 
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now."  And  then  he  adds  these  examples  from  his  mannscript 
record,  in  order  to  justify  such  a  denunciation.  "  The  jirst 
head  of  the  New  Zealand  mission  was  dismissed  foi'  adultenj ; 
the  second  for  drunkenness;  and  the  thirds  so  lately  as  the 
year  1836,  for  a  crime  still  more  enormous  than  either y* 

Tin's  account  was  published  in  1839,  and  other  witnesses  will 
presently  carry  it  on  to  our  own  day;  meanwhile,  let  ir  bo 
noticed  that  Dr.  Lang  finishes  in  1839,  as  he  began  in  1824. 
"  There  is  still,"  he  says,  "  a  most  flagrant  abuse  tolerated  and 
practised  by  the  great  majority  of  its  members,  of  siiflicient 
magnitude  to  neutralize  the  efforts  even  of  a  whole  college  of 
apostles." 

Such  is  the  dark  opening  of  a  history  which  resembles  rather 
the  shameful  records  of  a  criminal  calendar  than  the  annals  of 
Christian  missionaries.  In  New  Zealand,  Protestantism  was 
aUme,  free  to  develop  according  to  its  nature  and  instincts. 
Let  us  see  what  it  became,  and  what  it  has  done  for  the  noblest 
race  of  barbarians  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  during  the  half 
century  of  its  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  them. 

A  Protestant  naturalist  and  physician,  Dr.  Ernest  Dieifenbach, 
declares,  that  "of  all  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian  race  the 
New  Zealanders  show  the  readiest  disposition  for  assuming  a 
high  degree  of  civilization."f  It  was  permitted  by  Providence, 
for  reasons  which  wo  cannot  penetrate,  tliat  the  Christian  religion 
should  first  be  announced  in  this  promising  field  by  the  agents 
of  Protestantism.  The  mission  of  New  Zealand  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Marsden  in  1814,  after  unsuccessful  attenipts  by  others  in 
1800,  and  1807.:}:  "  He  was  originally,"  we  are  told,  "  brought 
up  as  a  blacksmith  ;"§  but  became  ultimately  an  Episcopalian 
minister  in  N.  S.  Wales,  where  for  many  years  he  combined  the 
two  fu-ii-tions  of  preacher  and  agriculturist.  Having  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune  as  a  sheep-farmer,  without  prejudice  to  his 
spiritual  character,  and  having  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  land,  of  cattle,  of  crops,  and  of  a  good 
many  other  things,  beseems  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  New  Zealand 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  direcitors  of 
that  institution  showed  considerable  disciimination  in  the  choice 
of  an  agent  who  knew,  by  long  experience,  how  to  blend  t<igetlier 
in  a  jn-olific  union  the  arts  of  tlie  clergymen  and  the  farmer. 
His  first  step  j)roved  that  they  were  not  deceived  in  hini,  and 
.Mr.  Marsden  inaugurated  the  nascent  mission  by  purchasing 

*  Niiw  Zealand  in  18:39,  by  J.  D.  Lang,  D.D.,  p.  30. 

f  Traeels  in  New  Zealand,  by  Ernust  Dieftl-nbuch,  M.D.,  vol.  il,,  ch.  ix., 
p.  i;i9. 
\  A'eiv  Zealand,  by  Edwurd  Brown  Fitton,  ch.  i.,  p.  17. 
g  2'A*  Gvspel  in  New  Zealand,  by  Miss  Tuckur,  ch.  iv.,  p.  36. 
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two  hundred  acres  of  land,  chosen  by  himself,  for  twelve  axes,* 
The  transaction  was  perhaps  not  apostolic,  but  the  directors  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  would  have  smiled  at  so  un- 
reasonable an  objection  :  it  was  not  even  honest,  for  the  poor 
savages,  as  they  afterwards  complained,  did  not  know  the 
value  of  their  land ;  but  it  was  an  excellent  bargain,  and  a 
very  good  beginning  of  the  New  Zealand  mission.  ' 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Marsden's  felicitous  contract 
suggested  to  others,  quite  as  capable  as  himself  of  appreciating 
the  keen  negotiation,  a  spirit  of  eager  commercial  enterprise 
which  soon  led  to  very  notable  results.  The  Episcopalian  and 
Wesleyan  clergy,  who  now  congregated  with  startling  prom[»- 
titudc  in  this  land  of  promise,  rivalled  each  other  in  "pur- 
chases," the  fame  of  which  traversed  half  the  globe,  and  began 
to  fill  the  ears  of  busy  and  thoughtful  men  in  the  marts  and 
cities  of  England.  It  penetrated  even  the  courts  of  law,  and 
found  an  echo  within  the  walls  of  parliament.  This  was  the 
term  of  its  progress ;  for  then  arose  sucdi  an  outcry  of  many 
voices,  such  a  chorus  of  mingled  laughter  and  indignation,  that 
the  government  had  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  instant  meas- 
ures to  thwart  the  exorbitant  cupidity  of  the  missionary  socie- 
ties and  tiieir  agents.  A  little  later,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
8oil  of  New  Zealand  would  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Wesley  an  missionaries.  Let  us  ex- 
amine, solely  by  the  aid  of  Protestant  witnesses,  the  process  bv 
which  this  appropriation  was  being  gradually  effected,  until 
the  hour  in  which  it  was  fatally  checked  by  the  inexorable 
edict:;  of  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

We  have  seen  that  the  acquisitiveness  of  which  wo  are  about 
to  trace  the  results  was  first  manifested  by  Mr.  Marsden,  the 
founder  of  the  New  Zealand  mission.  His  example  was  fruit- 
ful; and  only  five  years  later,  in  1819,  as  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Morrison,  the  historian  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  "five 
missionaries  and  artisans" — they  not  unfrequently  cumulated 
these  professions — "  purchased  thirteen  thoi;sand  acres  for  forty- 
eight  axe8."f  For  thirty  years  this  lucrative  commerce  con- 
tinued ;  the  parties  to  the  contracts  being,  on  the  one  side,  men 
who  called  themselves  missionaries,  and  on  the  other,  ignorant 
and  iitexperienced  savages,  to  whom  they  had  introduced  thum- 
fit'lves  as  messengers  from  God.  "Li  many  cases,"  says  Mr. 
Terry,  "  tiie  natives  were  quite  uncotiscious  of  what  they  had 
really  conveyed  by  these  ready-nnvde deeds;  .  .  .  tracts  of  land 
larger  than  oountieu  in  England  were  sold  or  conveyed  for  com- 


*  NeiD  Zealand,  by  J.  L.  Nicliolan,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  193. 
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paratively  a  trifle,  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper.  Already  thirty- 
two  millions  of  acres  are  claimed."*  Between  1830  and  1835, 
at  Hokianga  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  alone,  "  twenty -seven 
square  miles  were  purchased  by  missifmaries^f 

"  At  first,"  Mr.  Byrne  informs  us,  "  these  purchases  'vere 
made  for  little  more  than  a  nominal  consideration;  a  few  be.'ds, 
a  musket,  some  blankets,  and  a  little  powder  and  ball,  were 
BuflScient  to  purchase  tracts  which  were  measured,  in  the 
language  of  the  missionaries,  by  mileft."^  Let  us  give  a  few 
examples  of  a  covetousness  which  is  described  bv  Protestant 
writers  as  so  eager  and  unscrupulous,  that  even  wlipn  detected 
it  knew  not  how  to  blush,  and  which,  when  finally  bafiled  and 
rebuked,  and  compelled  in  many  cases  to  disgorge  its  ])rey, 
resented  the  loss  ot  its  spoils  rathr^*  than  the  public  exposure 
of  its  fraudulent  greed. 

Among  the  many  missionary  claimants  up  to  1841  were  the 
Rev.  J,  Matthews,  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three 
acres ;  the  Rev.  R.  Matthews,  for  three  thousand  acres ;  the 
Rev.  T.  Aitken,  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  acrei;; 
Rev.  W.  Williams,  eight  hundred  and  ninety ;  Mr.  Chvrke, 
nineteen  thousand  ;  Mr.  Davis,  six  thousand ;  Mr.  Fairbnrn, 
twenty  thousand  ;  Mr.  Kemp,  eighteen  thousand ;  Mr.  King, 
ten  thousand  three  hundred ;  Mr.  Shepherd,  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and  finally,  for  we  cannot  reckon 
them  all,  the  Rev.  H.  Williams,  at  first  for  eleven  thousand,§ 
and  afterwards,  as  Dr.  Thomson  reports,  for  twenty-two  thou- 
sand acres. 

The  last-named  gentleman  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  crowd  of  obscure  competitors  in  this  active  commerce.  He 
was  conspicuous  among  the  missionaries  whom,  as  Mr.  Earp 
playfully  told  the  House  of  Commons,  "  the  natives  regarded 
as  liaving  do7}e  them."  "The  Rev.  Henry  Williaiua,  the 
chairnum  of  the  Church  mission  in  New  Zealand,"  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  under  the  pretence  of  securing  a  pii'ce  of 
land  for  a  native  teacher,  had  obtained  an  assignment  to  h'nnxelf 
of  forty  acres  of  the  best  part  of  the  proj)osed  8ite."|  And  lie 
appears  to  have  displayed  similar  talents  during  a  long  series  of 
years.  In  1852,  Dr.  Shaw  relates  that  he  passed  ''miles  of 
barren  district"  in  the  neighborhood  of  Auckland,  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  which  he  found,  on  further  inquiry,  was  due  to  the 


*  Neu)  Zealand,  &c.,  p.  73. 

J  The  Story  of  New  Zealand,  by  Arthur  S.  Thomson,  M.D.,  vol.  i.,  \>.  268. 
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Boeculative  schemes  of  its  reverend  owner.  "It  was  explained," 
lie  adds,  "from  the  fact  of  an  Archdeacon  Williatiis,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  who  had  got  possession  of  it,  and  would  not  sell 
it ;  thereby  putting  an  end  to  cultivation  and  rural  industry  In 
that  part  of  the  country."*  Dr.  Lang  speaks  of  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  whom  he  calls  "  the  ordained  head  of  the  New 
Zealand  mission,"  who  became  ultimately  an  Anglican  bishop 
in  that  colony.  If  it  was  the  same  individual,  his  career  may 
be  regarded  as  a  pleasing  example  of  continuous  and  progres- 
sive prosperity. 

But  Mr,  Williams,  if  never  surpassed,  was  sometimes  equalled 
l)V  i'is  miirsionary  colleagues.  "Mr.  Shepherd,"  we  leain  from 
a  Protestant  historian,  "  bought  a  large  tract  of  eligible  land, 
having  a  frontage  of  from  four  to  five  miles  on  one  of  the  navi- 
gable rivers  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  for  two  check  shirts  and  an 
iron  pot."t  Mr.  Marsden,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  would 
have  been  tempted  to  envy  liis  successors.  But  Mr.  Shepherd 
was  not  satislied  with  one  such  bargain,  and  knew  how  to  ac- 
complish still  more  brilliar^t  operations,  when  spiritual  etigage- 
ments  left  him  leisure,  by  the  aid  of  check  shirts  and  iron  pots. 
^c  He  has,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  ^'■another  estate  towards 
lie  North  Cape,  where  he  is  at  present  stationed  as  a  mijssion- 
ary."  Indeed,  the  success  of  these  gentleman  has  been  so  com- 
plete, that  we  are  told  of  Mr.  Fairburn,  Mr.  William^,  and 
others, that  the  very  timber  on  their  ample  estates  was  ''worth 
balf  a  million  sterling." 

These  examples  of  the  skill  of  Christian  missionaries  in  the 
discharge  of  their  profitable  stewardship  are  instructive,  and  it 
irt  only  too  easy  to  add  to  their  number.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Tayh»r,  who  has  written  a  book  about  New  Zealand,  full  of 
unction  and  running  over  with  texts  of  Scripture,  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  1846:  "The  Rev.  Richard 
Taylor,  who  only  went  to  New  Zaaland  in  the  year  1S138,  waa 
a  claimant  before  the  Land  Commissioners  of  fifty  tlutusand 
acres  of  land  !"|  In  Mr.  Taylor's  book  we  only  read  of  his 
zeal  for  the  Gospel,  and  his  tender  interest  in  the  ^.alvution  of 
the  natives.  It  is  true  that  he  soon  abandoned  the  caie  of  their 
sulvation  to  other  people  ;  but  perhaps  this  was  only  because 
(<o  extensive  a  landowner  might  reasonably  aspire  to  greater 
dignities  at  home.  It  is  true  also  that,  ultimately,  the  decision 
of  the  authorities  deprived  the  ex-missionary  of  more  than 
forty-eight  thousand   acres  of  his  claim ;   and  Dr.  Thomson 

*  Nutes  of  a  Ramble  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  1852,  by  John  Shaw, 
M.D.,  F.O.S.,  p.  289.. 
+  Lang,  New  Zealand  in  18!J9,  p.  34. 
\  Adceiiture,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  xiv.,  p.  ^44. 
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notices  that  a  well-known  periodical  "  sncrgested  he  should 
have  his  picture  hung  up  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
hall,  with  the  words  '  titty  thousand  acres'  under  it:"*  Yet  if 
you  rend  his  hook,  you  will  be  almost  tempted  to  think  that  he 
went  to  New  Zealand  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

I'he  Uev.  William  Yate,  also  a  *'  Church  missionu"y,"  d^. 
B(.'rvert  our  particular  notice.  He,  too,  has  wiitten  a  liook  on 
New  Zealand.  Tliree  missionaries,  he  says,  were  sent  to  that 
C'llony  with  an  annual  allowance  of  live  hundred  pounds,  an 
income  which  he  'jonsiders  despicable,  and  is  surprised  tliev 
sliould  be  expected  to  do  any  good  with  such  ''  necessarily  iii- 
ttde<iiJate  means."  Yet  such  a  sum,  whicii  would  eutiice  to 
maiiitiiiri  twenty -five  Catholic  missionaries  for  a  year  in  Cliinu 
or  India,  was  surely  recompense  enough  for  men  who  had  so 
many  other  means  of  adding  to  their  income,  and  of  whom 
their  colleague  thus  speaks:  ''So  far  did  some  of  them  dishonor 
the  Hclf  denying  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  which  they  had  been 
Bunt  liere  to  teach,  that  no  less  painful  a  plan  could  be  adopted 
than  an  ignominious  erasure  of  their  names  from  the  list  of  tiie 
society's  lahorer8."t 

Mr.  Yate's  own  adim'ration  of  the  same  self-denying  doctrines 
wan  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere;  and  it  was  probably  before  ho 
had  learned  to  value  them  that  he  permitted  himself  some 
o<tc;ihional  relaxation  of  their  strictness,  afier  a  manner  which 
was  thus  revealed  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Comnioni;. 
Mr,  Yate  used  to  prohibit  the  natives,  the  House  was  infurmed, 
from  fielling  their  pork  to  the  whalers,  not  from  any  inikind 
fei'ling  t(»\vard8  those  adventurous  mariners,  but  because  he 
j)refcrre<l  to  buy  it  himself  at  ()ne  penny  per  pound,  and  then 
to  Koll  it  at  live.;}:  The  sentiments  which  Mr.  Yate  exprcsseii 
in  his  book  justify  us  in  assuming  that  he  afterwards  regretted 
liitj  transactions  in  pork,  which  he  [jfobably  felt  had  been  Uiore 
a«ivanlagef)U8  to  himself  than  to  the  whalers  whom  he  mulcted, 
or  It>  the  natives  whom  he  instructed  so  persuasively  in  "the 
sell'-donying  doctrines  of  the  Cross." 

Much,  according  to  their  own  tesrimony,  were  the  Protestant 
nilHhiiinaries  in  New  Zealand  for  more  than  thirty  consecutive 
y»;iMV.  antl  such  the  examples  which  they  afforded  to  its  aho- 
riginul  inhabitants.  These  were  the  Kiccis,  the  Verbiet;ts,  the 
de  llrittoH,  and  the  Xaviers  of  P'-otestantism.      In  lSi2,  Mr. 


♦  Vdl.  il.,  i».  150. 

t  An  Ai'Couut  of  Hew  Zealand,  by  the  Kev.  Willitim  Yate,  ch.  iv.,  p.  168, 
2d  (vliUiin. 

X  I'liiiiiimeiitnry  Papers.  Mr.  Eurn'u  ovidencc,  vol.  vii.,  p.  150.  Mr.  Em-ji 
tolil  llic  coiniiiittcf,  "  Tlmt  has  beuu  the  case  u  grvut  dual  iu  the  puul  liibtorj 
of  tliu  iiiiHbiouuriuB." 
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Heaphy  still  deplores  in  energetic  terms  "  the  rapacionsness  of 
the  niissionaries."*  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Terry  reproaches} 
them  with  the  fact,  that  "  many  of  the  tnissionaries  are  now 
possessors  of  very  large  j)roperry."t  As  late  as  1845  we  tind 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  once  more  lamenting  that 
''  many  of  the  Church  missionaries  undoubtedly  are  traders  and 
land-jobbers.":}:  ''Scarcely  one  of  the  servants  of  the  (Jhnrch 
Miesionary  Society," — they  were  all  Anglican  ministers, — 
says  Mr.  Waketield  in  the  same  year,  "  has  been  free  from  this 
blemish  of  self-interest."§  And  this  is  the  language  of  all  the 
witnesses  of  every  sect.  "The  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand,"  says  Dr.  Lang,  ''  have 
actnally  been  the  principals  in  the  grand  conspiracy  of  the 
Pliuopean  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  rob  a:id  plunder  the 
natives  of  their  land."]]  Yet  w^e  shall  presently  tind  these 
"traders  and  land-jobbers,"  not  only  speaking  complacently  of 
themselves  as  dr voted  and  self-der.ying  missionaries  of  the 
Cross,  but  reviling  their  Catholic  rivals  in  terms  which  only 
such  men  could  use,  and  opposing  them  by  arts  which  only 
such  men  could  employ. 

Som3,  no  doubt,  were  better  than  others ;  but  all  the  au- 
thorities represent  the  Church  of  England  missionaries  as  the 
least  scrupulous  of  any.  When  Mr.  Earp  was  examined  by 
tiie  House  of  Commons,  and  asked  by  Lord  Jocelyn  if  there 
was  any  difference  of  character  "  between  the  Wesloyan  and 
Church  missionaries,"  he  replied,  "  There  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  them.  I  think  the  Church  missionaries  have  the 
predominance ;  they  have  made  much  larger  speculations  in 
and  than  the  Wesleyans." 

Yet  some  of  the  latter  had  proved  formidable  rivals  to  Arch- 
deacon Williams,  ]\Ir.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  other 
Kpiscopalian  clergy.  Dr.  Lang  tells  us  that  Mr.  White,  a 
Wesleyan  missionary  at  Hokianga,  was  obliged  to  "etire  in 
conserjuence  of  detected  "  immorality,"  and  adds,  "  this  rei)uta- 
ble  individual  is  now  a  merchant  of  the  highest  class."  N'>r 
does  any  amount  of  exposure  correct  the  frailties  of  these  singu- 
lar missionaries.  As  late  as  1850, — for  time,  which  changes  all 
human  things,  does  not  change  thern^ — we  hav  '  "  following 
curions  account  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  "-General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Wesleyan  mission  at  Auckland."  It  is  one  of 
his  own  colleagues  who  tiius  describes  him  : 

*  Narrative  of  a  liesideiiM  in  varii^us  parts  of  Jfevi  Zealand,  by  Charles 
Heaphy,  ch.  i.,  p.  5. 
f  New  Zealand,  &c„  p.  180. 

i  New  Zeohind  and  itn  Aborigines,  by  Williivin  Brown,  ch.  ii.,  p.  89. 
t*  Admiiare  in  New  Zealand,  vol.  li.',  ch.  xvii.,  p.  449. 
I  Neu)  Zealand,  p.  iiU. 
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"  He  lends  money,  and  now  has  money  out  at  the  modi?8t 
interest  of  twenty  per  cent,"  It  is  his  delight,  he  adds,  "  to 
watch  the  market,  and  to  buy,  sell,  lease,  ai.  I  mortgage  to  the 
best  advantage;  so  *l)at  ho  is  now  owr.er  of  land  and  houses, 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Auckland."  What  follows  is 
Htill  more  imprcesivo  :  "  He  is  doing  as  much  business  as  ever; 
almost  every  week  wo  hear  of  some  fresh  purchase  or  sale.  . . . 
^le  now  talks  of  going  to  England.  He  is  a  graphic  narrator, 
md  has  a  fund  ot  interesting  timteri&\,  and  may  produce  a  good 
impression  on  behalf  of  these  missions.  But  1  pray  God  we 
may  see  his  face  no  more,  unless  he  get  reconverted."*  In 
the  next  chapter  wo  shall  find  Mr.  Lawry,  as  we  might  have 
anticipated,  invoking  maledictions  upon  Catholic  missionaries, 
and  quoting  Holy  Scripture  against  them. 

Even  in  1857,  nearly  fifty  years  after  Marsden  made  the  first 
missionary  contract  m  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Hursthouse  thiig 
describes  his  Anglican  successors.  If  he  uses  the  language  of 
jest  and  irony  who  can  blame  him?  "It  appears  that  the 
Church  missionary  gentlemen  had  come  to  like  New  Zealand. 
Tlie  natives  were  still  addicted  to  cannibalism  and  to  preserving 
each  other's  heads ;  but  the  natives  were  '  missionary  Chris- 
tians,' attentive  in  chapel,  and  not  bad  workmen  in  the  glebe. 
Their  linos  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Liberal  of  tne 
society's  converting  blankets  and  tobacco,  they  had  already 
acquired  for  tluiir  thirteen  confederated  chiefs  some  three  hun- 
dred tliousand  acres  of  l!iTid."f 

"  Several  missionaries,"  Mr.  Bidwill  had  previously  observed, 
in  18U,  "claim  tracts  of  from  one  to  six  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  different  parts  of  the  country.":j:  In  1845,  Mr.  Ilawes 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  be.ndes  being  land  jobbers, 
"tiiey  liud,  at  least  sonje  of  them,  become  more  or  less  traden 
also.''^  And  so  jiotorious  had  their  character  now  become, 
that  Mr.  ('harles  liuller,  writing  officially  to  Lord  Stanley, did 
not  lu'sitaie  to  speak  of  them  as  men  who  would  not  dare  even 
to  offer  :iiiy  defence  of  their  own  conduct.  "  The  missionaries 
are  not  in  a  state  to  encounter  ])ublic  discussion  of  their  past 
pntceedings,  and  would  entertain  any  terms  offered  to  them  in 
a  very  niiiigaled  spirit."!  They  had  become  at  \x\»X.  a  jest  and 
a  proverb ! 

*  A  Voka  from  New  /MtUmd,  by  llev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  Wesluyan  Mim 
Bioniiry  at  .\ucklanil,  |it».  'i,  ',). 

\  j\'iw  Zeulditd,  the  Jintain  of  tlie  South,  by  Charles  llursthouue,  vol.  i.,  ck 
i.,  p.  H7. 

^  liamUcH  in  New  Zealand,  by  John  Camo  Bidwill,  p.  80. 

t5  Rport  of  the  iJtbnttH  of  the  JImite  of  (Jommong  on  the  State  of  New  Zei^ 
land,  i>.  11.*), 

I  Einhtunth  licport  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  Zadand  Company^  p.  42. 
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Finally,  even  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  their  familiar  friend  and  con- 
stant advocate,  was  constrained,  by  his  own  experience  and 
observation,  to  speak  as  follows  of  men  whom  he  desired  only 
to  praise :  "  The  Church  missionaries  in  the  Bay  of  Islands 
possess  large  properties  in  these  districts,  which  is  perhaps  the 
reason  that  tney  have  not  long  ago  gone  into  tuc  interior, 
where  they  would  have  been  far  more  usefully  employed  than 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  which  is  principally  a  shipping-place. 
8ome  of  the  stations  occupied  by  them  are  nearly  deserted  by 
the  natives,  and  they  have  therefore  no  congregations,  unless 
they  choose,  like  St.  Antonio,  to  preach  to  the  lislies."  But  in 
default  of  congregations  they  had  their  estates,  which  they  prob- 
ably considered  a  satisfactory  compromise.  "  Their  efficiency 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  'greater,"  Dr.  Dieffenbach  mildly 
observes,  "  if  they  had  shared  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
settlers,  and  had  lived  amongst  the  interior  tribes."  But  such 
a  life  had  no  attractions  for  them,  and  "  the  consequence  has 
been  that  many  of  the  older  missionaries  have  become  landed 
proprietors ;  and  many,  by  other  pursuits,  such  as  banking  or 
trading  with  the  produce  of  their  gardens  or  stock,  have  become 
wealth)  men.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  persons  are  now  retiring  on 
their  property.''^*  Their  sons,  also  hereditary  merchants, 
learned  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  their  fathers,  and  "  the  rela- 
tives of  the  Church  missionaries,"  Colonel  Mundy  relates, 
"  contracted  for  the  supply  of  provisions"  to  the  army  and  fleet, 
"  and  their  sons  did  undoubtedly  reap  a  ricli  harvest.'"f 

Such  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  chrpters  in  the  history 
of  Protestant  missions.  We  shall  find  many  like  it  in  the  land's 
which  we  have  still  to  visit,  as  we  have  already  found  others  in 
China,  India,  and  Ceylon ;  but  \vq  wmII  only  so  far  anticipate 
the  evidence  which  has  still  to  be  adduced  as  to  observe  here, 
that  the  same  witnesses  whom  we  have  just  heard  will  tell  us 
presently,  in  spite  of  vehement  prejudices,  that  the  Catholic 
missionaries  in  this  land  have  been  conspicuous  for  the  evan- 
gelical purity,  zeal,  and  disinteresiedness  which  tiiey  vainly 
searched  for  in  their  Protestant  rivals.  To  these  true  apostles 
of  Jesus  we  owe  an  apology  for  even  comparing  them,  tliough 
by  way  of  contrast,  with  such  emissaries  as  England  has  sent 
to  New  Zealand  during  fifty  years,  to  represent  her  religious 
opinions.  Yet  these  men  professed  to  be  "  missionaries  of  the 
Oospcl,"  and  teachers  of  the  "  self-denying  doctrines  a^  the 
Cross."  Most  of  them  have  written  books  exalting  their  own 
apostolic  triumphs,  and  challenging  the  admiration  of  their 

*  Travels  in  New  Zealand,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  75. 
f  AuatraUman  Colonieu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  232. 
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partisans  at  home.  How  far  ihey  deserved  it  we  have  seen 
from  their  own  confessions  or  the  narratives  of  their  friends. 
Perliaps  even  their  warmest  advocates — thongh  they  have 
eagerly  read  the  romantic  biographies  in  which  such  men  as 
A[ur(<(len,  and  Taylor,  and  Yate,  and  Leigh,  and  many  others 
are  depicted  as  "angels  of  light" — may  at  last  comi)rohond 
tliei"  true  character  and  the  hoUowness  of  their  religious  pro- 
fession, if  they  will  only  refer  to  the  Acts  of  the  Aposilen^  and 
contemplate  for  a  moment  the  model  there  exhibited  of  tlio 
Christian  missionary.  Let  them  at  least  interrogate  their  owii 
liearts,  and  say  whether  the  men  by  v  ijose  labor  God  lias  in 
various  ages  converted  the  heathen  to  the  knowledge  <jf  ilia 
8on  were  ever  such  as  these?  Let  them  tell  us  whether  tlioy 
can  imagine  St.  Paul  claiming  thousands  of  acres  in  Thrace,  or 
an  estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth ;  St.  Barnabas  bartering 
domestic  utensils  for  a  vineyard  in  Cyprus;  St.  Augustine 
robbing  the  Saxons  of  their  pork  to  sell  it  to  the  Welsh ;  St. 
Boniface  lending  money  at  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  batiks  of 
the  Danube  ;  or  St.  Francis  Xavier  a  thriving  cattle-dealer  on 
the  sliores  of  the  Persian  Gulf? 

In  this  lamentable  history  there  is,  however,  one  consolation. 
The  day  of  retribution  came  at  last;  and  England  nobly 
'disavowed,  by  the  voice  of  her  rulers,  the  turpitude  of  lier 
missionaries  in  New  Zealand.  Some  of  them  indeed  had 
anticipated  the  coming  storm,  and  "  retired  on  their  projiorty ;" 
but  their  cupidity,  as  Mr.  Brodie  notices,  led  to  "  the  enactment 
of  a  law  declaring  all  titles  to  lands  purchased  from  natives 
invalid."*  Many  who  were  striving  to  emulate  their  prosper- 
ons  predecessors  were  rudely  interrupted  in  their  dreauin  of 
wealth,  and  even  compelled  to  abandon  the  prey  which  they 
thought  they  had  secured.  "  Many  of  the  purchases,"  says  Mr. 
Cliamerovzow,  though  he  includes  the  colonists  as  well  us  the 
missionaries  in  his  reproaches,  "have  since  been  declared  invalid 
by  the  local  government,  being  repudiated  l)y  the  native  owners 
on  the  plea  of  inadequate  compensation,  wilful  double  dealintj, 
or  actual  fraud.'*!  "  The  Church  of  England  missionaries,'' 
says  a  writer  in  1860, — for  it  is  a  notable  feature,  as  we  saw  in 
Inoia  and  China,  of  Protestant  missions,  that  their  latent 
aiinalists  are  as  full  of  rebuke  as  all  who  preceded  tlieni,— 
"claimed  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  acres  of  land ;" 
aiui  the  arts  by  which  the  reverend  claimants  had  appropriated 
them  are  sutHciently  revealed  by  the  fat;t  that  the  final  judicial 
award  compelled  them  to  resign  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 

*  liemarkaon  the  Paatand  Prcnent  NtiUe  of  New  Zealand,  by  Walter  Rrodie, 
V-  .W  (1«45). 
f  lli6  New  Zealand  (Jucstio/i,  by  LouIh  Chamorovzow,  ch.  I.,  p.  4. 
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sand!  "Archdeacon  Henry  Williams  and  some  others,"  addM 
the  same  authority,  were  at  length  admonished,  hut  not  till  it 
was  found  that  the  English  public  would  no  longer  tolerate 
their  proceedings,  "  that  they  must  either  give  up  their  exces- 
givf  '"rants  of  laud,  or  leave  the  scrvieo  of  the  mission.  The 
Arc  ^eacon  chose  the  latter  course.  Wh^n  he  had  suffered 
euspension  for  five  years,  he  was  restored  ' — to  become  once 
more  a  guide  to  the  heathen,  and  an  ornament  of  the  Anglican 
Chnrch  in  New  Zealand. 

The  missionaries  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  be  content 
with  their  salaries,  and  to  trade  or  speculate  only  through  the 
agency  of  others.     But  the  societies  at  home  had  prepared  at 
least  a  partial  compensation,  by  arranging  that  the  wealth  of 
their  agents  should  vary  as  the  number  of  their  children  !     The 
tariff  of  missionary  rewards,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  was 
on  the  following  scale :  "  When  the  question  of  providing  for 
the  children  of  the  missionaries  was  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Church  Missionary  Societv  iii  London,  two  hun- 
dred acres  for  each  child  was  thought  to  be  a  liberal  allowance." 
He  adds  that  "  <^w  acres  of  arable  land  must  be  regarded  a» 
sufficient  for  all  reasonable  wants  of  an  individual."     But  we 
have  seen  that  the  revenues  of  the  m'ssionary  societies  are 
large,  and  the  benevolence  of  tlieir  subscribers  inexhaustible.* 
One  circumstance  only  remains  to  be  noticed.    The  too  pros- 
perous career  of  the  niissionarl  is  in  New  Zealand  attracted 
attention,  as  we  have  observed,  e\'3n  in  the  assembly  of  Parlia- 
ment.    In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1845,  "  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,"  of  which 
we  shall  hear  more  presently,  was  contrasted  by  more  than  one 
speaker  with  that  of  the  rrotostants.     The  late  !*^ir  Kohert 
Inglis,  the  ofiicial  apologist  of  the  Church  of  England  on  all 
occasions  and  against  all  adversaries,  offered  to  tlie  House  of 
Commons  this  explanation.     "  It  must  always  be  recollected,"" 
he  said,  "  that,  after  no  length  of  time,  could  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionaries  have  to  provide  for  families."    The  same  thing, 
happily  for  the  progress  of  Christianity,  was  true  of  the  first 
Apostles;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
should  introduce  this  consideration  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 
A  more  candid  and  better  informed  critic,  who  had  seen 
both  classes  of  missionaries  at  their  work,  while  he  laments 
that  the  Protestant  teachers  "  were  very  censurable,'"  adds  the 
very  reflection  which  Sir  Robert  Inglis  prudently  suppressed. 
"The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.     Dr.  Thomson  remarks, 

•  In  like  manner,  "  the  Chaplains  of  New  South  Wales  wore  gratuitously 
pretiented  with  one  thousand  uix  hundred  acreti  per  Mid.  Excurdun  in  At-w 
ikaland,  p.  50. 
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"  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  trade ;  for  the  missionaries 
of  this  Church  in  other  countries  have  generally  ohejed  the 
spirit  of  the  holy  injunction  to  the  first  Christian  niissioiiavies 
in  the  world  :  'Take  nothing  for  your  journey,  neither  staves, 
nor  scrip,  neither  bread,  neitner  money,  neither  have  two  coats 
apiece ;' " — a  contrast  which  we  have  seen  emphatically  traced 
by  another  witness,  when  he  told  the  House  of  ComnionB, 
"  Christ  said,  Leave  all ;  they  say,  Take  all." 

And  now  that  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  it  is  time  to  inquire  what  has  been  the 
result  of  their  labors.  In  the  fii'st  place,  it  is  undeniable  that 
a  large  number  of  the  natives  have  gradually  been  induced,  like 
the  C  ingalese  during  the  Dutch  occupation,  to  profess  a  nominal 
Christianity.  Irresistible  motives  have  conspired  to  provoke 
their  external  acquiescence  in  the  religion  of  their  masters. 
From  them  they  have  learned  many  European  arts,  tending  to 
augment  their  ease  and  enjoyment;  and  "their  fine  intelleot 
enables  them  at  once  to  perceive  the  great  value  of  these 
crafts."*  From  them  they  learned  the  value  of  land,  and  of 
its  products,  for  which  they  quickly  understood  the  strangers 
would  be  their  surest  customers.  "The  success  of  the  Ujission- 
aries  in  New  Zealand,"  observes  Mr.  Brown,  "  is  chiefly  refer- 
able, not  by  any  means  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  natives  for 
religious  instruction,  but  to  their  hope  of  selling  their  land, 
building  houses,  or  general  trading. "f 

The  same  observation  has  been  made  by  many  other  writers. 
"  Utilitarian  motives,"  says  Colonel  Mundy,  "have  undoubted!}' 
been  very  powerful  auxiliaries  to  their  reception  of  the  Chiistian 
faith. ":j:  ''  The  greater  part  of  the  so-called  Christian  natives," 
Mr.  Came  Bidwill  informs  us,  "have  only  been  attracted  to 
become  converts  by  the  easy  mode  of  life  which  they  enjoy  at 
the  missi'^ary  establishments."§  "They  seem  to  understand 
little,  and  to  care  less,  about  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
creed,"  says  another  independent  witness,  btit  they  aj)preciate 
the  "  many  useful  arts"  which  the  missionaries  can  teach  them, 
and  easily  understand  that  it  is  "  their  policy  to  support  and 
encourage  the  missionaries.")  "  Many  have  been  the  sui>posed 
converts  to  missionary  instruction,"  says  Mr.  Polack  in  1840, 
"  from  the  craft/  feeling  of  bettering  their  present  condition.'"^ 

*  Brown's  New  Zealand,  ch.  ii.,  p.  60. 

+  P.  yo. 

\  Auntraiamtn  Colonics,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  133. 

§  lidiubleH  in  New  Zealand,  p.  36. 

I  lioiinga  in  tlce  Pacific,  by  a  Merchant  long  resident  at  Tahiti,  vol.  i., ch. 
Ix.,  p.  227. 

Tf  Manners  and  Guston.s  of  the  New  Zeaiandera,  by  L  S.  Polack,  Esq.,  vol. 
ii.,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  235. 
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"We  ttre  growing  old,"  is  an  expression  which  Mr.  Wakefield 
sometimes  heard  amongst  them,  ''and  want  our  children  to  have 
protection  in  people  from  Europe."*  "  The  natives,"  says  Mr. 
Hay,  "  a>e  anxious  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  I^ritish 
law,  and  would  be  willing  to  receive  any  person  vested  with 
power  to  enforce  it."t  "  All,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "  looked  upon 
the  missionary  and  his  efiects  as  their  own  property.":};  And  so 
well  was  this  understood  by  the  authorities  in  New  Zealand, 
that  when  a  new  tribe  announced  their  adhesion  to  the  mis- 
sionary party,  Mr.  Foreaith,  who  held  the  ofiice  of  "Protector 
of  Aborigines,"  contented  himself  with  reporting  to  the  local 
government  that  it  had  "nominally  embraced  Cliri8tianity."§ 
What  the  profession  was  worth  we  shall  see  presently. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  far  from  encountering  even  the  pre- 
liminary difficulties  which  commonly  impede  the  progress  of 
missions  in  heathen  lands,  every  thing  tended  in  New  Zealand 
to  promote  and  accelerate  it ;  so  that  Mr.  Brown  reproaches  the 
missionaries,  with  apparent  reason,  that  "  they  have  themselves 
to  blame  that  success  has  not  been  much  greater."    Every 
human  aid  which  could  promote  that  success  was  freely  placed 
at  their  disposal.     If  a  new  mission  is  to  be  opened,  the 
governor  does  not  disdain  to  accompany  the  missionary  in 
person,  and  goes  to  induct  him,  surrounded  by  such  pomp  and 
circumstance  as  his  quasi-\ega\  otiice  permits ;!  and  tiius  forci- 
bly admonishes  the  "tine  intellect"  of  the  natives  that  the 
power  which  they  may  never  more  hope  to  resist,  and  from 
whose  patronage  alone  tliey  can  henceforth  expect  grace  and 
favor,  is  permanently  enlisted  on  the  side  of  their  Protestant 
teachers.    To  them  they  must  now  look  for  prosperity,  for  in- 
struction in  domestic^  arts,  and  even  for  daily  employment. 
The  very  agents  selected  from  amongst  the  natives  as  "  cate- 
chists"  or  "assistant  preachers"  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Wakefield.     "The  principal  teachers  under  the  missionaries 
are  generally  their  house-servants  at  the  same  time,  black  their 
shoes,  clean  their  windows,  make  their  beds,  groom  their  horses, 
and  cook  their  dinner."     And  we  cannot   be  surprised  that 
barbarians  whose  acuteness  has  become  a  proverb,  and  who 
enjoy  daily  opportunities  of  exercising  it,  should  reflect  seriously 
upon  the  ample  resources  which  tliey  perceive  to  bo  at  the 
disposal  of  their  masters.     They  may  be  ignorant  of  the  exact 


at  Tahiti,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
S.  Polttck,  Esq.,  vol. 


*  Adventure  in  New  Zealand,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  73. 
•  Jouriud  of  t/ie  lioyal  (Jeograp/dcal  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  134. 
:  Vol.  i.,  p.  ai6. 

]  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  173  (1846). 

See  Sir  George  Grey's  Ocerlaiid  Expedition  from  Auckland  to  Taranaki, 
1850. 
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annual  revenue  of  the  various  missionary  societies,  but  thcj 
have  detected  that  it  is  large  enough  to  justify  theslirewd  cal- 
culation, that  oven  the  generous  living  of  the  missionaries  will 
not  wholly  exhaust  it,  and  that  a  considerable  surplus  will  be 
applicable  to  their  own  wants. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Terry,  in  1842,  that  "at  the  enor- 
mous annual  expense  of  above  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  in  the 
twenty-lifth  j'ear  of  its  establishment  in  New  Zealand,  tlio 
Church  Missionary  Society  only  provided  for  the  religious  and 
scholastic  instruction  of  the  aborigines  eight  missionaries,  and 
sixteen  catechists."**  Many  years  later,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Selwyn,  of  whom  we  shall  nave  to  speak  more  fullj'  hereafter 
that  the  result  of  one  appeal  for  pecuniary  contributitms  to  the 
New  Zealand  mission  was  this,  that  "  the  post  for  some  days 
seemed  to  rain  bank-note8,"f  The  Wesleyans  also,  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Turton  relates,  had  spent  eighty  thousand  pounds  l)ef()re 
1844.:}:  Lastly,  the  Canterbury  settlement,  the  latest  mifisioiiaiy 
enterprise  in  this  colony,  was  conducted  from  its  very  ori2;in 
with  such  careful  financial  foiethought,  that  "  one-third  of  ihe 
entire  proceeds  of  the  '  land  sales '  is  appropriated,"  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Hursthouee,  "  to  religions  and  educational  purposes ;"§ 
and  in  1850  tlie  projectors  clieerfnlly  estimate  their  eventual 
ihare  from  this  source  at  one  million  sterling. | 

The  natives,  then,  had  manifold  and  urgent  motives  for  close 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  missionaries.  So  clearly  did  tliey 
perceive  that  they  had  every  thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  nominal  profession  of  Protestantism,  that  considerations 
of  interest  overcame,  in  the  case  of  large  numbers,  the  repug- 
nance with  which  the  avarice  of  the  missionaries  had  inspired 
them.  It  Mas  indeed  strongly  suspectec^  as  Mr. Tyrone  Power 
observes,  that  "a  struggle  for  temporal  advantages"  chiefly 
influenced  the  latter  ;•!  or,  as  Dr.  Dietfenbach  relates,  "that  the 
missionaries  sought  to  convert  then)  only  with  a  view  to  their 
own  aggrandizement  ;"**  but  if  the  natives  could  share  in  the 
benefits  by  which  a  more  active  commerce  was  sure  to  be 
accompanied,  they  were  willing  to  overlook  this  defect  in  their 
religious  teachers,  and  even  to  do  their  best  to  imitate  it.  In 
this,  as  all  the  witnesses  affirm,  they  were  entirely  successful. 


*  New  Zealand,  &c.,  p.  189. 

f  Ihf  MtkineHinn  Mmion,  by  G.  A.  Selwyn,  D.D.,  Ijord  Bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land. Letter  i.,  p.  61  (1853). 
X  Brov.n'B  JS'ew  Zealand,  app.,  p.  278. 

tjVcw  Zealand,  &c.,  p.  155. 
Canterbury  Paper»,  p.  7  (1850). 
Sketcfien  in  New  Zealand,  by  W.  Tyrone  Power,  D.A.C.Q.,  ch.  xvli.,  p.  147 
(1819). 
**  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  cb.  viii.,  p.  169. 
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Tlie  natives  Btill  said,  indeed,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  tlie  miBsionaries,  tliat  "  their  only  reason  for  coming  to 
]iew  Zealand  was  that  it  was  a  better  country  than  their  own."* 
But  this  conviction  did  not  deter  them  from  profiting  by  their 
instructive  example.  With  what  fatal  results  that  example  has 
been  attended  is  sufficiently  revealed  in  the  following  passages. 
'*They  have  become  covetous,  suspicious,  and  unfortunate," 
says  t)r.  Dieffenbach,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries.  "They  have  lost  a  great  part  of  their  hospitality 
und  politeness,  and  the'  refusing  aid  when  the  stranger  is  most 
in  want  of  it,  or  exacting  exorbitant  recompense  for  it,  makes 
travelling  now  very  annoying."  Mr.  David  Rough,  another 
Protestant  traveller,  who  was  on  a  certain  occasion  the  guest  of 
^'Archdeacon  Brown,"  relates  that  "the  iemands  made  were  so 
exorbitant,"  even  for  the  smallest  services,  that  hid  host  lent 
him  "  his  own  men  rather  than  suffer  us  to  srbmi*  to  imposi- 
tion." And  so  little  ashamed  were  thes  "  Chrrtian"  natives 
of  their  new  vice,  that,  as  Mr.  liough  adds,  they  openly  br  isted 
of  "  their  success  in  exacting  high  pay."t  In  1862,  M^v  r^od- 
der,who  relates  that  "few  of  the  natives  have  any  partisiliiy  for 
the  English  settlements,"  which  they  only  visit  f.;i  ♦he  purposes 
of  gain,  laments  that  this  greedy  and  mercenary  -jpirt  was  more 
apparent  than  ever.:}:  "Instead  of  enjoying  themselves  with 
Bong  and  the  merry  dance,  as  formerly,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "they 
are  absorbed  in  thinking  of  their  next  bargain  with  the 
Europeans."  "How  is  it  likely,"  asks  another  Protestant 
writer,  "  that  their  avarice  should  be  subdued,  when  they  saw 
those  people  who  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  grasping  to  obtain 
large  landed  property,  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  downrignt 
vice  ?"§ 

It  appears,  too,  that  they  had  already  learned  to  quote  the 
Protestant  Bible  in  defence  of  their  greed  and  impurity.  Mr. 
Fox  gives  examples,  in  1851,  such  ?*«  the  following.  "  One  of 
them,  whom  the  governor  was  upb"f  uMg  with  having  sold  his 
land  three  or  four  times  over  to  different  parties,  justified  him- 
self by  quoting  the  passage,  'After  thou  hadst  sold  it,  was  it 
not  thine  own?'  And  a  very  intelligent  native,  to  whom  I  was 
pointing  out  the  impropriety  of  liaving  three  wives,  replied, 
'Oh,  never  mind,  all  the  aame  as  Solomon!'  A  much  more 
eeiions  misapplication  of  the  Scripture  occurred  during  the  late 
war,  when  many  of  them  tore  up  their  Bibles  to  make  wadding 

*  Dr.  Lang's  New  Zealand,  p.  43. 

f  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  part  of  the  North  of  New  Zealand,  by 
David  Rough,  p.  18. 
1  Memories  of  New  Zealand  Life,  pp.  33,  67  (1863). 
§  Letters  from  Wanganui,  p.  a9  (16^). 
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for  their  giiiiB."*  Even  the  native  "  preachers,"  whom  the  -nis- 
Bionarics  somewhat  imprudently  deputed  to  represent  them  in 
the  interior,  and  who  were,  of  course,  the  flower  of  their  "  con- 
vertB,"  "raised  a  very  considerable  income,"  wo  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Shortland,  "  in  the  shape  of  iron  pots,  boxes,  blankets, 
and  fire-arms,  as  fees  for  performing  the  ceremonies  of  marry- 
iiiff,  bnrying,  «fec."t 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  melancholy  statements, 
whic'z  for  the  honor  of  our  race  and  nation  we  would  have 
gladly  suppressed,  if  they  had  not  been  already  recorded  by  a 
crowd  of  rrotestant  writers ;  but  we  may  content  ourselves  vvith 
adding  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  than  whom  no  writei-  on 
New  Zealand  has  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of  estimating 
the  native  character,  atid  the  efi'ects  of  the  Protestant  missioDa 
upon  it.  '-The  most  disagreeable  and  saddening  remark,"  say8 
this  intelligent  writer,  "  which  I  made  was  this,  that  the  na- 
tives appeared  to  have  entirely  abandoned  their  primitive  and 
beautiful  hospitality,  the  great  redeeming  point  in  the  character 
of  the  most  ferocious  and  treacherous  heathen  native,  wliom  no 
influence  of  any  sort  has  yet  clianged  for  the  better,  or  })ervert- 
ed  from  the  customs  of  his  fathers.  Every  village  (of  the 
'  Christians')  remindad  me  of  the  '  touters'  on  tiie  pier  at 
Boulogne,  seeking  to  poutice  on  an  unfortunate  traveller.  In- 
stead of  the  ft)rnier  dignified  reception,  with  a  house  assigned 
you  by  the  chief,  the  whole  population  rushes  at  you;  but  yon 
soon  find  that,  whichever  you  may  choose,  you  have  to  pay  tor 
each  small  kit  of  potatoes,  for  the  carrying  of  water,  or  of  fern 
for  your  bed,  and  even  for  every  stick  of  firewood  before  you 
are  allowed  to  burn  it.":|:  And  this  account  is  confirmed,  in 
1859,  by  the  latest  writer  on  New  Zealand,  who,  while  noticing 
that  even  at  that  date  "their  religion  consisted  more  in  words 
than  deeds,"  still  adds  tlie  same  sign  of  declension,  "  that 
Christian  natives  werti  less  given  to  hospitality  than  the  liea- 
tlien6."§  What  they  have  become  at  la6t,we  shall  learn  at  the 
close  of  this  chapter. 

Such,  as  their  own  friends  attest,  is  the  firet  and  most  obvioiw 
result  of  the  action  of  Protestant  missionaries  upon  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand.  Let  us  inquire  in  the  next  placi;,  and  still 
from  the  same  injpartial  witnesses,  what  is  ihe  nature  of  the 
religion  which  they  have  been  induced  to  prot'esb,  how  far  it 
resembles  Christianity,  and  what  infiuence  it  exerts  over  their 

*  The  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand,  by  William  Fox,  p.  82  (1851). 
f  The  ISouthern  Districts  of  New  Zealand,  by  Edward  Shortland,  M.A., 
p.  SOS  (1851). 

Adoenture  in  New  Zealand,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  368.   '' 
Dt.  Thomson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  164. 
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habits  and  character.  As  the  evidence  is  copious,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  diversity  of  the  witnesses,  absolutely  uniform,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  most  convenient  to  follow  the  order  of  dates.  Dr.  Lang 
has  traced  for  us  the  results  of  Protestant  missions  in  New 
Zealand  up  to  1839 ;  other  authorities,  equally  competent  and 
unexceptionable,  will  carry  on  the  history  to  the  present  hour. 

Already,  in  1832,  a  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Journal^  after  a 
review  of  some  of  the  facts  which  we  have  been  considering, 
pronounced  this  verdict  upon  the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand 
and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  "We  have  cotne  to  the 
painful  conclusion,  that  the  presence  of  the  missionaries  in  New 
Zealand  and  Otaheite  has  been  productive  of  more  mischief 
than  good."*  And  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Earle,  who  indig- 
nantly reproaches  their  worldly  and  uncharitable  lives,  and 
exposes  the  real  character  of  their  "  converts,"  emphatically 
declares,  "  I  never  saw  one  proselyte  of  their  convertmg."t 

In  the  year  1835  we  come  to  Mr.  Yate,  a  Church  of  England 
missionary,  whose  operations  as  a  dealer  in  provisions  have 
already  been  noticed.  Here  is  a  conversation  which  he  relates 
between  himself  and  one  of  his  male  converts. 

Mr.  Yate.  "  What  is  the  new  heart  like  V  Answer.  "  Like 
yours ;  it  is  very  good." 

"  Where  is  its  goodness?" 

Answer.  "  It  is  altogether  good ;  it  tells  me  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  all  day  on  Sunday,  and  not  to  go  and  fight." 

"  When  .did  you  pray  last?" 

"  This  morning." 

"  What  did  you  pray  for  ?" 

"  I  said,  O  Jesus  Christ,  give  mo  a  blanket,  in  order  that  I 
may  believe.":}: 

This  view  of  the  proper  objects  of  prayer  seems  to  have  been 
universal  with  Protestant  New  Zoalanders.  Here  is  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Yate  received  from  one  of  his  neophytes,  and  his 
book  contains  similar  specimens  of  their  epistolary  style.  "  Mr. 
Yate,  how  do  you  do 'if  Sick  is  my  heart  for  a  blanket.  Yes, 
forgotten  have  you  the  young  pigs  I  gave  you  last  summer. 
My  pipe  is  gone  out,  and  there  is  not  tobacco  with  me  to  till  it: 
where  should  I  have  tobacco?  Remember  the  pigs  which  I 
gave  you ;  you  have  not  given  me  any  thing  for  them.  I  fed 
you  with  sucking  pigs ;  therefore  I  say,  do  not  forget."§  Mr. 
Vate  was  evidently  doomed  to  be  reminded  of  an  animal  with 
which  his  missionary  career  had  made  him  too  well  acquainted. 

*  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  100.    New  Series. 
Miie  Mouths'  Residence  in  New  Zealand,  By  Augustus  Earle,  p.  201. 
:  Account  of  New  Zealand,  ch.  v.,  p.  323. 
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Advancing  to  1840,  we  come  to  Mr.  Polack,  and  to  the  care- 
ful and  ininnte  account  which  he  has  given  of  New  Zealand 
and  its  inhabitants.  "  The  attempts  to  instil  a  real  belief  in  the 
Christian  religion  into  the  minds  of  the  benighted  natives,"  he 
says,  "has  hitherto  decidedly  failed,"  after  an  experiment 
wiiich  already  lasted  twenty-six  yeare,  aided  by  every  human 
advantage  which  it  was  possible  to  possess.  Not  a  few,  he 
adds,  have  professed  Protestantism,  with  the  hope  of  "  bettering 
their  present  condition ;  but  almost  in  every  instance,  where  a 
contrary  conduct  insured  present  benefit,  the  adults  have 
renounced  their  lately  received  opinions,  and  held  aloof  from 
their  instructors."* 

In  1841,  we  have  three  witnesses,  of  very  different  characters, 
but  all  conversant  with  the  natives  and  with  their  habits.  Mr. 
Bidwill,  though  a  friend  and  advocate  of  the  missionaries,  says, 
"  I  have  certainly  observed  that  the  '  missionary'  natives  are 
the  most  impertinent  and  least  willing  to  work."f  Mr.  Bright, 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  is  more  emphatic.  The 
converts,  he  says,  "  keep  the  Sabbath,"  go  to  church,  and  evea 
"subscribe  to  the  Church  and  Wesleyan  missionaries;"  and 
then  he  adds,  "they  are,  however,  no  more  honest  in  their 

feneral  transactions  than  the  rest;"  and  again,  "tlie  slight 
old  religion  has  of  them  is  frequently  attested  by  their  aber- 
rations under  common  temptations."  Once  more :  "  I  should 
say  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  native  population  can  read 
and  write  their  own  language,  and  that  they  have  a  sense  of 
moral  obligations.  Further  1  would  not  give  them  credit,  as  it 
is  doubtful  whether  piety  has  entered  the  soul.":j:  Lastly,  a 
Catholic  missionary,  the  Abbe  Petijean,  who  visited  the  natives 
at  Wangarora  this  year,  whom  he  found  "  almost  entirely  Prot- 
estant," and  making  habitually  the  most  ludicrous  perversions 
of  the  Bible,  says,  "  Will  it  l)e  believed  that  these  poor  people 
did  not  know  that  there  is  one  God  in  Three  Persons ;  tliat  the 
Word  became  Man  and  died  for  us ;  yet  their  teachers  have 
been  in  New  Zealand  for  more  than  twenty  years  !"§ 

In  the  following  year,  1842,  Dr.  Dietfenbach,  though  he 
endeavors  to  make  the  best  possible  catie  for  the  missionaries, 
gi\(;s  this  account  of  the  effects  of  Protestant  conversion. 
"  Instead  of  an  active,  warlike  race,  they  have  become  eaters  of 
potatoes,  neglecting  their  industrious  pursuits  .  .  .  and  they 
pass  their  lives  in  eating,  smoking,  and  sleeping."  In  several 
places  he  indicates  that  they  retain  as  Protestants  their  pagan 

*  Jlianners  and  Uu«tom«,  &o.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  233. 

iUambles,  kc,  p.  20. 
A  IHstoi-y  of  New  Zealand,  &c.,  by  John  Bright,  M.R.C.S.,  cli.  vi.,  p.  127 
Animls,  vol.  ii.,  p.  154. 
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customs,  and  tliat  they  exhibit  the  influence  of  their  new  reli- 
gion chiefly  by  a  supsrstitious  and  irrational  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  "the  ill-judged  directions  of  the  missionaries"* 
have  taught  them  to  regard  as  the  capital  tenet  of  Christianity. 
At  the  same  date,  Mr.  Heaphy,  who  had  visited  the  various 
provinces  of  New  Zealand,  thus  recounts  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servation. "  I  estimate  the  good  which  the  missionaries  have 
done  as  about  the  same  which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
settlement,  for  the  same  period,  of  a  like  number  of  respectable 
settlers  of  various  avocations,  with  the  exception  that  the 
settlers  would  probably  have  taught  the  natives  many  useful 
arts,  and  introduced  industry  amongst  them,  which  the  mis- 
sionaries have  not."  And  presently  he  adds,  "  Much  of  what 
the  missionaries  have  endeavored  to  teach  the  New  Zealanders 
has  had  any  but  a  good  efiect  upon  them."t 

In  1843,  Mr.  King,  an  unusually  candid  missionary,  says : 
"The  number  of  natives  under  Christian  instruction  is  very 
large,  but  the  number  of  those  who  are  decidedly  Christian  is 
very  small.":}:  Yet  twenty-nine  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  Protestant  missionaries  entered  New  Zealand,  and  they  had 
to  deal  with  perhaps  the  most  apt  and  intelligent  race  of  bar- 
barians in  the  world. 

The  year  1845  furnishes  six  witnesses.  Tlie  American  Com- 
modore Wilkes,  who  commanded  the  United  States  exploring 
expedition,  relates,  that  '■^perhaps  those  who  have  become 
Roniewhat  attached  to  the  Christian  religion  may  be  a  little 
improved," — but  he  confesses  that  he  only  heard  of  a  solitary 
instance  of  such  improvement.  "The  missionaries  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,"  he  adds,  "  appear  to  keep  aloof  from  the  natives, 
and  an  air  of  stifthess  and  pride  seems  to  prevail.  They  appear 
to  be  doing  but  little  in  making  converts.  Most  of  the  natives 
have  niornmg  and  evening  prayers,  but  their  practices  and  char- 
acter show  any  thing  but  a  reform  in  their  lives."§  Mr.  Brodie 
notices  in  the  same  year,  as  a  proof  of  the  feeble  influence  of 
Protestantism,  that  Dr.  Selwyn  and  his  colleague  Dr.  Williams 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  their  own  followers  from  fighting. J 
Mr.  Brown  at  the  same  date  observes, — and  his  position  gave 
him  unusual  opportunities  of  judging, — that  "the  Church  mis- 
sionaries in  particular" — meaning  the  Episcopalians — "have 
not  found  their  way  to' the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  are  not  so 

*  Travels,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  110. 

I  NarmHce,  &c.,  ch.  v.,  p.  52. 

j  Polynesia  and  New  Zealand,  by  the  Right  Rev.  M.  Ruseel,  ch.  x.,  p.  3G1 
(2d  odition). 

§  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  by  Charles  Wilkes,  U.S.N.,  vol.  ill., 
ch.  xii.,  lip.  400.  401. 

I  Uemarks,  &c.,  p.  89. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


mnch  respected  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  One  powerfal 
cau»u  of  this  has  been  tlieir  adoption  of  a  peculiarly  hard 
and  illil  jral  system  of  dealing  with  the  natives  in  coinincrcial 
matters,  which  has  produced  a  highly  unfavor  hie  contnist  in 
this  respect  uith  the  conduct  of  the  other  setilurs."*  Thirty 
years,  it  seems,  had  effected  no  change  in  their  character. 

Mr.  W  ikeiield  confinus,  in  his  well-known  work,  tlie  same 
facts.  Of  the  so-called  Christian  natives  he  says,  "they  ap- 
pearwl  xo  l>  j  tamed  without  being  civilized  ;"  and  he  gives  ex- 
ampk  of  the  imprudent  boasts  and  exaggerations  by  w'ich" 
the  missionaries  too  often  attempted  to  deceive  their  suppoiters 
at  home.  Ilon^i  and  Waikato,  two  New  Zealand  chiefs,  were 
sent  over  and  exliibited  by  them  to  English  audiences  as  "  jnu feet 
and  very  devout  Christians;"  but  as  soon  as  the  former,  enriched 
by  the  itresents  of  his  credulous  admirers,  returned  to  his  own 
country,  "ho  appeared  in  his  true  character  as  an  aiubitions 
and  blood-thirsty  warrior."  One  of  his  lirst  acts  was  to  destroy 
"the  Wesleyan  mission  at  Wiingaroa."  But  without  multiply- 
ing these  characteristic  details,  let  it  suffice  to  quote  the  fu!lo\\- 
ing  impressive  statement,  in  which  Mr.  Wakefield  ap[)rc'ciate8 
the  historical  results  of  Protestant  missions  in  New  Zealand: 
"  It  was  a  matter  of  constant  observation,  among  all  classes  of 
Bottlers,  that  the  results  of  the  missionary  system  of  instruction 
were  not  by  any  means  satisfactory.  At  Wellington  no  Icbs 
tiian  at  Wanganui,  and  at  other  places  where  there  were  iio 
white  Hcttlers,  this  fact  began  to  startle  the  impartial  observer. 
The  only  good  result  that  appeared  to  have  been  obtiiined,  was 
tiio  strict  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  mere  forms  of  tlie  CJu'is- 
tian  religion.  But  it  was  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
conversion  penetrated  no  deeper  than  the  mere  forms.  Asa 
bof/i/,  (Mcywere  dintlnctly  inferior  in  point  of  nioral  chamckr  to 
the  iiathes  who  remained  with  tlieir  ancient  customs  unchanged. 
,  .  .  At  some  places,  such  asPatea,  where  their  religious  enthu- 
»iasm  was  carried,  in  form,  to  the  most  extravagant  pitch,  they 
nniintalned  the  very  worst  character  for  honesty,  and  courtesy 
to  a  (stranger.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  white  man  had 
dwelt  there.  The  missionary  system  had  therefore  enjoyed  a 
fair  trial,  without  the  interference  of  civilization. "f 

In  the  same  year,  another  Protestant  witness  writes  as  followB 
from  Wanganui :  "  I  state  my  belief  that  the  missionailcs  have 
done  v(!ry  little,  if  any  thing,  towards  the  improvement  of  either 
the  <Mvil  or  ujoral  condition  of  the  Maoris.  It  will  be  urged 
that  tlie  natives  must  be  better  than  before,  as  they  are  nearly 


*  Ch.  il,  p.  84. 

f  Adoenture,  kc,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  11. 
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all  Christians.  Trul}',  as  far  as  the  name  they  are—  but  what 
else?  1  appeal  to  smy  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  them, 
whether  they  are  one  jot  more  moral  or  more  civilized  than 
their  neighbors  the  '  devilsj^  as  the  unchristian  natives  are 
styled  pa/'  excellence  ;  whether,  in  fact,  you  would  not  sooner, 
at  any  time,  trust  or  believe  a  ^devW  rather  than  umissionr 
aryf'"*  Another  witness  from  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
sauje  volume,  says  of  the  Protestant  converts,  "Generally 
apeaking,  they  are  distinguished  from  the  unconverted  natives 
as  rogues,  thieves,  and  liars. "f  A  third  declares  that  "  po- 
lygamy is  still  not  uncommon,  the  principal  chief  at  Putiki 
having  three  wives,  all  7riissionaneAi.^''\ 

Lastly,  still  in  the  same  ynr,  Dr.  Selwyn  tells  us  of  "  a  na- 
tive teacher  who  relapsed  into  sin,"  and  of  a  chief  who  told  him 
that  "  his  own  backwardness  of  belief  was  owing  to  the  had 
conduct  of  the  hajptized  natives^^%  Thirty-one  years  had  now 
elapsed. 

in  1.S46,  Mr.  Fitzroy,  a  friend  and  companion  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, reports  still  more  unfavorably.  "  Religion,"  he  says. 
"Iijis  lost  much  of  the  limited  influence  which  was  acquirea 
previous  to  1S40."  And  then  he  explains  his  meaning.  Hith- 
erto, the  Protestants  had  at  least  none  but  friendly  witnesses  of 
their  failure  in  this  chosen  field  of  their  operations.  This 
advantage  they  were  now  losing  forever.  "  Roman  Catholics," 
Mr.  Fitzroy  adds, "  have  entered  the  field  which  was  exclusively 
Protestant  till  1838.''||  It  was  apparently  high  time,  and  we 
shall  see  presently  what  welcome  tliey  received. 

in  1817,  Mr.  Angas,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Diefienbach,  still  notea 
the  fi>rce  of  the  old  superstitious,  and  records  that  "even  tiiose 
natives  who  have  embraced  Christianity,"  are  subject  to  their 
iuriuence,  and  especially  to  "the  dread  of  the  supposed  power 
of  witchcraft."! 

In  184!', — such  a  history  should  be  pursued  to  the  end, — a 
British  ofticer  visits  New  Zealand  on  service.  Ho  is  amazed  to 
iinil  himself  lighting  against  "  Protestant  natives,"  of  whom  he 
probably  knew  notTiing  but  from  the  florid  narratives  of  mis- 
siuiiary  records,  and  this  is  his  reflection  upon  the  curious  fact: 
"it  appears  to  me  unaccountable,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  natives  who  took  part  with  John 
lieki  against  the  government  in  the  JJay  of  Islands  were  Vroir 


*  Letters  from  Wanganui,  p.  8. 
t  Hid.,  1).  {}5, 
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estants.*^^  Ho  does  not,  however,  notice  the  eurions  fact,  that 
on  the  very  day  previous  to  that  on  which  Heki  and  ^lis  fol- 
lowers attacked  tlie  Uritish  force,  slaying  their  commander,  and 
forcing  them  to  retire,  these  Anglican  dih(;iples  imd  attended  a 
religious  ^jorvice  conducted  by  a  Proiestunt  Archdoac  on.f 

lieki  hhnself  was  a  notable  Bpe:;im<?;t  of  tho  in.tUufice  of 
Proiostant  ''conversion,"  and  deserves  a  moment'ti  notkv:-.  '"■  This 
man  was  educated  by  ihe  nsissioneri'ia,"  prtv-s  Dr.  Tli  nson, 
"and  had  acquired  a  d'»ep  knowledge  of  theBiblt;;  lie  was 
baptized  in  tho  presence  of  the  British  Uesident,  and  tiie  tears 
he  shed  on  thu  uccabimj  showed  liow  keenly  he  felt  the  solem- 
nity of  that  Sacrament."  And  what  was  the  effect  of  P'otest- 
antism  upon  tliis  noble  savage,  "  whose  mind  whb  ox  tho  order 
found  ij»  the  fron:-  rank  ol'  iatelleclual  progress?"  Here  is  the 
ansver.  "He  fell  back  into  her?theni8iu,  an  !  ;ook  delight  in 
religious  disputes;  he  argued  against  the  truths  of  Scripture, 
and  coufounaod  Uhristians  with  their  own  weapons."  And  that 
the  iiiisenUjh  form  of  Christianity  presented  to  him,  and  e&- 
pe<;ialiy  its  incessant  divisions  and  the  malice  displayed  in 
j!i(  n,  produced  this  eti'ect,  is  proved  by  his  own  expressive 
taunt :  '^  One  bee-hive  is  very  good,  several  are  troublesonie.":}: 

In  1850,  Mr.  lirunner  thus  describes  the  Anglican  mission 
at  Tararnakau  :  "The  natives  here  aie  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  attend  service  regularly ;  but  they  appear  to 
be  very  ignorartt  of  its  nature  or  meaning. "§ 

The  year  1861  supplies  hree  valuable  witnesses.  The  first 
is  Mr.  yhortland,  a  friend  ot  Dr.  Selwyn,  and  apparently  him- 
self a  missionary.  This  gentleman  gives  us  a  description  of 
the  higher  class  of  "  converts,"  whose  special  merits  had  earned 
for  them  the  lucrative  distinction  of  being  employed  as  assist- 
ant preachers  of  Protestant  doctrine,  and  by  tne  aid  of  whose 
superior  intelligence  it  was  proposed  to  act  vigorously  upon  the 
native  m'  d.  Mr.  Shortland  employs  one  of  them,  w-lio  had 
been  "eo..-.ated  in  the  house  of  an  English  missionary,"  to 
preach  for  him  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  rash  experiment.  "1 
afterwards  saw  cause,"  Mr.  Shortland  observes,  "  to  regret  that 
I  had  notd'ssuaacd  him  from  undertaking  an  office  he  was  little 
qualified  to  tlisch^  vge."  Of  another  "native  preacher"  of  the 
same  class,  ho  says,  "  as  parts  of  his  composition  were  often  veiy 
absurd,  I  thought  it  right  to  forbid  him  the  use  of  extemporary 
prayer,  and  to  confine liim  to  our  old  forms."     But  it  was  only 

*  ReminUeence*  of  Twelve  Montht'  Service  in  New  Zealand,  by  Lieut.  H.  F. 
McKillop,  U.N.,  p.  80. 
f  Flanagan,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  iii.,  p.  US. 
X  Dr.  ThoiHHoii,  vol,  ll„  j>.  90. 
g  Jour/uU  of  the  lioyai  Qeographieal  Boeiety,  vol.  xx.,  p.  858. 
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by  threatening  to  dismiss  him  altogether,  which  would  have 
involved  the  loss  of  his  salary,  that  he  restrained  his  dangerous 
improvisation.  Speaking  generally  of  the  whole  class,  he  writes 
as  follows:  "The  missionaries  anticipated  good  results  from 
sending  out  the  best-instructed  of  their  young  converts  as 
preachers  and  missionaries  among  the  more  distant  tribes,  whom 
they  were  unable  theraselves  to  visit.  The  attempt  seemed  at 
first  crowned  with  extraordinary  success — vast  numbers  being 
daily  added  to  the  body  of  professing  Christian^! — and  very 
favorable  reports  on  the  subject  were  constantly  forwarded  to 
the  society  in  England.  But  after  a  year  or  two  it  was  discov- 
ered that  great  abuses  had  been  introduced  into  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  religion  by  these  native  missionaiies."*  Mr. 
Shortland  has  told  us,  what  we  might  safely  have  assumed, 
that  only  the  "  best-instructed"  were  employed  in  these  func- 
tions— and  these  were  the  best !  We  have  already  seen  that 
they  "  raised  a  very  considerable  income,"  by  levying  contri- 
butions in  kind  from  the  flocks  intrusted  to  them  by  the  English 
missionaries. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  the  same  year,  gives  further  examples  of  the 
veracity  of  the  missionary  reports,  and  of  the  real  character  of 
missionary  converts.  "  An  intelligent  clergyman,"  he  says, 
describes  Rauperaha,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  con- 
verts, as  "  now  to  be  seen  every  morning  in  his  accustomed 
place,  repeating  those  blessed  truths  which  teach  him  to  lovo  the 
Lord  with  all  his  heart."  We  can  imagine  the  sensation  which 
this  pleasing  picture  would  create  at  a  missionary  meeting  in 
England,  and  the  lavish  donations  which  it  could  not  fail  to 
provoke.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  virtues  of  this  eminent 
convert  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  "intelligent  clergy- 
man." Only  "  a  few  days  before  his  death,"  Mr.  i  ox  tells  us, 
"  two  settlere  called  to  see  him.  AVhile  there,  a  neighboiing 
missionary  came  in,  and  offered  him  the  consolations  of  religion. 
Rauperaha  demeaned  himself  in  a  manner  highly  becoming  such 
an  occasion ;  but  the  moment  the  missionary  w-as  gone,  he 
turned  to  his  other  visitors  and  said,  '  What  is  the  use  of  all  that 
nonsense  ?  that  will  do  my  belly  no  good.'  He  then  turned  the 
conversation  on  the  Wanganui  races,  where  one  of  his  guests 
had  been  running  a  horse,  f  Captain  Cruise  relates  a  parallel 
story  of  the  chief  Tool,  who  had  been  long  in  England,  where 
he  was  exhibited  as  a  model  convert ;:{:  and  Mr.  Hursthouse 
informs  us  that  his  fellow-christian  Rauperaha  used  to  say  of 

*  The  Sauthern  Districts  of  New  Zealand,  p.  268. 

♦  Th'.  Six  Colonies,  p.  73. 

;  Captaiu  Cruiae'is  Journal,  p.  88. 
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Captain  Fitzroy,  the  governor,  who  was  as  easily  beguiled  aa 
the  intelliirent  clergyman, — "he  is  soft,  he  is  a  pumpkin." 

Ml".  Fox  sums  up  his  own  observations  in  these  remarkable 
words :  '•  I  am  often  asked  what  the  effect  of  the  influence  of 
the  missionaiies  has  been.  My  answer  is — Up  to  a  certain 
point,  beneticial ;  beyond  that,  imurious  in  a  vei'y  high,  degree.^^ 
Of  their  converts  he  gives  a  description  worthy  of  careful 
study,  and  which  we  only  omit  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

Our  last  witness  for  this  year,  the  thirty-seventh  of  Prot- 
estant efforts  in  New  Zealand,  is  a  gentleman  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  and  who  gives,  from  actual  observation, 
an  account  of  the  missionaries  themselves  which  we  can  hardly 
venture  to  quote  in  full.  "It  is  right  that  the  world  should 
know,"  lie  says,  "that  there  have  been  as  many  wolves  as 
sheplicrds  amongst  the  folds."  And  then  he  continues  thus: 
"  I  esteem  and  venerate  holy  men  who  act  according  to  their 
profession,  and  am  aware  that  no  man  is  infallible;  but  whan 
one  j'ields  to  the  'old  man'  the  corrupt  portion  of  his  nature, 
and  finds  himo'>lf  incapable  of  subduing  his  sensual  passions, 
let  him  resign  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  not  doubly  pollute 
his  soul  and  body,  bringing  contempt  on  the  missionary  cause, 
and  standing  forth  to  the  heathen  a  mocking  comment  on  the 
Word  of  God."  We  can  hardly  be  surprised  when  this  gentle- 
man adds — and  the  examples  of  Rauperaha,  Ilongki,  and  other 
chiefs  may  assist  us  to  believe  him — that  "  instead  of  improv- 
ing the  native  character,  the  missionaries  have  superinduced, 
upon  their  other  bad  qualities,  hypocrisy  of  the  deepest  dye. 
I  speak  dispassionately  when  I  say,  that  I  conscientiously  be- 
lieve tlie  moral  character  of  the  natives  has  not  been  improved 
by  missionary  intercourse."* 

We  have  almost  exhausted  our  witn-isses.  In  1854,  another 
Protestant  traveller  thus  describes  a  scene  in  a  church.  '"The 
service  consisted  in  singing  a  psalm,  rapidly  reading  a  chapter, 
and  as  rapidly  reading  some  of  the  Church  prayers.  I  fancied 
I  saw  a  resemblance  to  the  lifeless  formality  with  which  some 
of  our  cathedral  daily  services  are  attended."!  We  almost 
expected  this  familiar  image. 

In  tlie  same  year  we  have  one  of  those  conclusive  testimonies 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  added.  The  Rev.  Robert  Young, 
who  went  to  New  Zealand  as  a  "  deputation"  from  the  Wes- 
leyan  Society,  and  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  work  which 
ho  was  only  charged  to  examine  and  appreciate,  thus  describes 
its  real  character,  exactly  forty  years  after  it  had  been  com- 


*  Jiovings  in  the  PaeiJUi,  vol.  i..  ch.  ix.,  p.  233. 
t  A  Svnmer'»  Excursion  in  N.  Z.,  p.  178. 
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menced  by  Marsden's  advantageous  purchase.  "  In  many  cases 
their  CliriBtianity  is  merely  nominal.  They  feel  not  its  saving 
power."* 

In  1855,  an  English  lady,  of  a  class  which  only  exists  in 
England  and  America,  produced  a  book  which  she  entitled 
"Ijie  Gospel  in  New  Zealand."  It  need  not  detain  us  long. 
When  the  natives  scoff  at  her  missionary  friends,  whom  8h« 
depicts  as  at  least  equal  to  the  first  Apostles,  she  calls  them 
"barbiiriuns,  whose  extermination  seemed  far  more  desirable 
than  their  conversion" — a  sentiment  in  which  zeal  seems  to 
triumph  over  charity.  Bnt  she  says  other  things  more  worthy 
of  notice.  Speaking  of  an  epoch  more  than  twenty  yeais 
subsequent  to  their  establishment,  she  relates  how  '•  tlie  min- 
sionaries  mourned  o 'er  the  unt'rnitfulness  of  their  labors  as  to 
the  conversion  of  souls,"  and  then  comes  the  following  passage, 
in  wiiicli  we  might  suspect  a  lurking  irony,  if  she  were  capable 
of  jesting  on  so  grave  a  subject:  "  It  had  been  comparatively 
easy,"  she  remarks,  "  to  dig  their  fields  and  plant  tlieir  gar- 
dens, and  it  was  pleasant  to  gather  the  abundant  produce,  to 
drop  a  peach-stone  into  the  ground,  and  ere  long  to  enjoy  the 
delicious  fruit ;  but" — and  then  she  confesses,  in  a  language 
peculiar  to  herself,  that  their  spiritual  husbandry  was  much 
less  fruitful. 

Let  us  hear  this  lady  once  more.  In  spite  of  her  wish  to 
represent  her  missionary  friends  as  almost  more  than  mortal  in 
their  virtues,  she  draws  but  a  gloomy  picture  of  their  success, 
and  terminates  her  lamentations  with  this  characteristic  dis- 
course. ''  The  dangers  of  Popery  aro  added  to  those  of  world- 
liness!  Tiie  efforts  made  by  this  false  religion  are  unceasing; 
and  though  in  those  districts  that  have  long  had  the  blessing  of 
Scriptural  teaching,  they  have  failed  in  producing  mucii  lasiing 
effect," — we  shall  learn  more  on  that  subject  presently, — "yet 
in  the  newer  districts  they  have  been  but  too  sucucssful  among 
the  hulf-awakcned  and  the  remaining  heathen,  and  cause  our 
missionaries  much  anxiety. "f 

In  1857,  Mr.  Paul  fitly  sums  up  the  history  of  Protestantism 
in  New  Zealand  by  the  usual  announcement  tiiat  '•  tiie  New 
Zealanders  are  annually  on  the  decrease ;"  and  ventures  to 
.prophesy  that  the  final  result  of  the  English  rule  will  be,  that 
"they  will  become  nearly  if  not  ent\'ely  ex'iinct.";};  And 
English  legislators  appear  to  accept  this  resuli  as  inevitable, 
and  even  desirable.  "  We  have  planted  England  in  New 
Zealand,"  said  one  of  their  number,  in  a  recent  debate  of  the 

•  The  Southern  World,  ch.  vii.,  p.  161. 

t  The  Gospel  in  New  Zealand,  by  Miss  Tucker,  ch.  x.,  p.  117 ;  ch.  xx.,  p.  253. 

I  Australia,  &c.,  p.  252. 
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Christian  natives,  suffering  under  sickness,  y/'^5'W£^%  aj^ped 
to  their  old  goiUfor  health^'' — the  reader  will  call  to  mind  the 


Honso  of  Commons :  "  The  Englishman  will  destroy  the  Maori 
and  the  sooner  the  Maori  is  destroyed  the  better."* 

Lastly,  in  1859,  the  whole  series  is  closed  by  various  and 
pregnant  testimonies,  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  notice  only  a 
few.  Dr.  Thomson,  whose  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries,  thus  describes  the  final  result  of 
their  labors  after  fifty  years  of  costly  effort.  Thirty-nix  per  cent. 
he  says,  of  the  surviving  population  are  still  avowed  pagans; 
while  of  the  nominal  Christians  this  is  his  candid  account: 
"  The  Christianity  of  many  of  them  is  a  rude  mixture  of  paj^an- 
ism  and  the  cross,  an  adoption  strengthened  by  superstitiou 
more  than  a  conversion.  Missionaries  will  deny  this;  hut 
Chris  "  "  '"    ■  -        -  ■ 

^''  -  . 

same  extraordinary  fact  in  Ceylon, — "and  healthy  Christiana 

dread  violating  the  tapu,  lest  the  gods  who  watch  over  that  code 

should  punish  them  with  sickne8s."f    And  then  he  sums  up  the 

whole  history  of  lialf  a  century  in  these  impressive  words :  "  Tlie 

work  of  Christianity  in  New  Zealand  is  only  begun." 

In  the  same  year,  1859,  an  official  document  was  published 
at  Auckland,  by  order  of  the  colonial  government,  and  Mith  the 
revelations  contained  in  that  docnmeiit  we  may  at  length  deter- 
mine, without  the  risk  of  error,  the  real  influence  of  Protestant 
missions  in  New  Zealand,  after  an  expenditure  which  we  inaj 
inuigine,  hnc  can  hardly  estimate.  And  first,  this  curious 
paper,  which  professes  to  investigate  the  true  causes  of  the 
rapid  decrease  of  the  native  popuhition  of  the  islands,  attests 
the  grave  fact,  that  it  had  already  dwindled  at  that  date  to 
fifty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine.;— so  that  nearly 
tseveii-eighths  had  disappeared,  if  Cook's  estimate  were  true, 
since  the  white  man  set  foot  in  New  Zealand. 

Secondly,  all  tlie  witnesses  concerned  in  obtaining  materials 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  proposed  to  them  are  perfectly 
unanimous  on  these  points, — that  nothing  can  now  Hrrest  the 
decay  of  the  })opulation,  and  that  universal  immorality  and 
misery  are  its  chief  determining  causes.  "  An  increasing  i  ste 
for  Bpirit-drinkijig,"  says  Mr.  liaise,  "  is  prevalent  among  both 
sexes,  but  more  particularly  with  tlie  young,  who  i-Cii^ort  to  all 
kinds  of  devices  to  obtain  it."  "  In  my  opinion,"  observes  Mr, 
Fentoii,  by  whom  the  evidence  was  collected  and  printed,  "the 
social  condition  of  the  Maoris  is  inferior  to  what  it  was  jive 
ytars  ago.  Their  houses  are  worse,  their  cultivation  more 
neglected,  and  their  mode  of  living  not  improved.    The  mills 


•  The  Times,  Marcli  14,  1862. 
f  Vol.  ».,  part  ii.,  cli.  iv.,  p.  817. 
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in  some  places  have  not  run  for  some  time,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  people  generally  is  extreme.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
appeared  a  remarkable  activity  of  mind,  directed  to  the  devel- 
(.pment  of  political  ideas."  "  There  is  reason  to  tear,"  he  adds, 
that  nothing  can  save  "u  population  which  hass  once  reached 
each  a  state  of  decrepitude  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Maori  in- 
habitants of  this  country."  Lastly,  one  of  the  missionaries,, 
and  they  are  all  of  one  mind,  except  when  writing  to  their  em- 
ployers, declares,  that  "the  greatest  cause  <>f  decrease  is 
nncleanness,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  in  diet,  dress,  and  hab- 
itation, in  body  and  mind,  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
actionsP  Such  have  been  the  effects  of  Protestantism  upon 
this  noblo  race,  and  to  this  climax  Dr.  Thomson  points  when  he 
says, "  the  work  of  Christianity  in  New  Zealand  is  only  begun." 
That  work  will  probably  be  at  length  complete  wlien  there  is  no 
longer  a  New  Zealander  in  existence,  and  paganism  will  have 
disappeared  when  the  last  pagan  has  perished  from  the  land. 

Tlie  facts  which  have  now  been  traced  for  us  by  so  many 

Protestant  witnesses,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  all 

recording  the  results  of  personal  observation,  do  not  require  any 

eounnent.    This  was  the  fruit  of  half  a  century  of  missionary 

labor.    This  Mtas  all  that  Protestantism  could  do,  as  its  own 

agents  confess,  with  such  human  aids  and  appliances  as  never 

missionaries  possessed  before,  for  perhaps  the  noblest  race  of 

barbarians  now  extant.     To  uproot  their  heathen  virtues,  which 

might  at  least  have  earned  a  temporal  reward,  and  to  substitute 

for  them  new  and   strange  vices — indolence,  treachery,  and 

avarice;  to  teach  them  by  their  own  example, that  the  Christian 

religion  was  so  worthless,  that  even  its  minisiers  miglit  be  types 

of  selfishness,  luxury,  and  worldliness;.  to  abuse  their  simplicity 

by  mean  craft,and  rob  them  both  of  their  land  and  its  produce, 

with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  fraudulent  contract  in  the  other;. 

and  finally,  to  cheat  souls  which  were  capable  of  supernatural 

virtue  by  a  narrow  and  superetitious  formalism,  or  corrupt 

them  into  systematic  hypocrisy ;  such,  as  their  own  associates 

eagerly  attest,  has  been  the  work  of  Protestant  mistionaries  in 

New  Zealand.    Yet  even  this  is  not  all. 

There  was  still  another  evil,  the  same  which  has  made  Eng- 
land a  by-word  throughout  Christendom,  which  it  was  possible 
to  carry  across  the  sea,  and  transplant  even  in  her  most  remote 
tiependency.    Tlie  war  of  sects,  the  license  of  crude  and  shifting 


>{union. 


the 


strife  of  texts,  and  endless  discord  of  opposing 
creeds — it  was  necessary  that  New  Zealand  should  possess 
them  all.  Tatal  gift !  against  which  even  pagans  would  have 
Ht'ted  up  the  cry  of  fear  and  supplication,  if  they  had  known 
what  it  would  bring  in  its  train.     But  this  is  the  final  chastise- 
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ment  which  ages  of  impenitence  have  .  ronght  upon  the 
heatlien  world  in  these  last  days,  and  which  not  evin  apoetles 
— thoiiffh  they  were  as  wise  as   St.  Paul,  as  mighty  as  St. 


Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  or  as  fervent  as  St.  Francis  Xavier 
— could  now  avert  from  them.  Protestantism  is  the  last 
scourge  of  heathenism. 

Let  us  see,  before  we  conclude  this  history,  what  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  relate  of  the  effects  of  religious  divisions 
in  New  Zealand.  "  We  need  not  wonder,"  says  Dr.  Selwyn 
"  at  the  controversies  which  are  raging  at  home,  when  even  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  this  most  remote  of  all  countries,  in 
places  hitherto  un visited  by  English  missionaries," — lie  is 
speaking  of  Ruapuke,  to  which  only  native  teachers  had  been 
sent — "  the  spirit  of  controversy  is  everywhere  found  to  pre- 
vail, in  many  cases  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  simplicity  of 
faith."*  Such  is  the  phenomenon  upon  which,  in  conclusion 
we  must  offer  a  few  remarks. 

The  fact  admitted  by  Dr.  Selwyn  is  illustrated,  in  still  more 
energetic  language,  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses.  Even  in  the 
most  retired  spots,  observes  Mr.  Brunner,  in  1850,  "  though  in 
some  places  there  are  only  six  or  seven  natives,  yet  they  have 


at  present  exists  among  our  divided  people.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  lost  in  the  form,  and  the  very  form  itself  has 
become  the  subject  of  incessant  and  angry  dispute.  These, 
together  with  other  circumstances  of  a  painful  character,  have 
contributed  to  destroy  much  of  that  missionary  influence  which 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  possess.":): 

In  earlier  times  they  made  war  on  each  other  in  tribes,  and 
now  that  they  are  restrained  by  the  strong  hand  of  government, 
they  display  their  ferocity  in  sects.  "  Tribes  hereditarily  hostile," 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  "  adopted  through  jealousy  dift'erent  modes 
of  faith  ;  and  these  converted  New  Zealanders  were  ready  to 
abuse  each  other  for  religious  creeds  they  did  not  understand, 
and  the  precepts  of  which  they  daily  disregarded."  "Schis- 
matic differences  have  already  arisen  among  the  natives,"  says 
Mr.  Polack,in  1840, "who  have  ranged  themselves  on  different 
ftides.  In  1837,  a  serious  light,  during  which  several  persons 
were  shot  dead  or  wounded,  arose  between  the  Wesleyan  neo- 


•  Church  in  the  Colonies,  No.  viii.,  p.  23. 

J  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Hociety,  vol.  xx., 
Year  Book  of  Mitsioru,  pp.  218,  222. 
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phytes  and  the  sticklers  to  the  old  belief."  "I  found,"  says 
Mr.  Shortland  ten  years  later,  "  that  the  professing  Christians 
were  divided  between  the  Chnrch  of  England  and  the  Wesley- 
ans,  the  two  parties  being  very  hostile  to  each  other.'"  "  The 
most  revolting  religious  feud  was  going  on  at  Waimatey^  Mr. 
Wakefield  relates  m  1845,  "between  near  relations  in  two 
septs  of  this  tribe — Wesleyan  and  Episcopalian — when  I  passed 
through  the  district."  "  The  whole  population  of  natives,"  he 
adds,  '*  struck  me  as  being  in  the  most  repulsive  and  pitiable 
condition.  They  were  all  '  piissionaries,'  but  divided  m  their 
creeds.  The  most  dreadful  religious  schisms  occurred  daily 
between  the  nearest  relations.  And  this  virulence  of  dispute, 
on  the  most  abstruse  as  well  as  the  most  trifling  points  of 
religion,  both  in  form  and  doctrine,  I  found  very  much  re- 
placing the  strict  puritan  observances  and  adherence  to  absurd 
exaggerated  forms." 

In  the  province  of  Otago,  Mr.  Paul  says  that  even  the 
colonists  fought  with  "  a  virulence  that  turns  the  sanctity  of 
tiieir  professed  Christianity  into  ridicule,  and  makes  religion  a 
subject  of  discussion  for  arousing  the  worst  passions  of  man." 
"  The  minds  of  the  natives,"  Mr.  Brown  reports,  "  are  per- 
fectly distracted.  The  first  effect  is  the  rejection  of  the  teach- 
ing (if  both  parlies.  It  is  lamentable,  however,  to  think  that 
the  influence  of  religion  has  no  sooner  subdued  and  eradicated 
their  savage  feuds  and  enmities,  than  that  very  religion  is  con- 
verted into  an  occasion  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  .  .  The  natives 
are  now  at  open  war  with  each  other ;  they  have  forsaken  their 
own  animosities  for  the  no  less  deadly  hatred  and  enmity  en- 
gendered by  the  teaching  of  different  professors  of  the  same 
meek  and  merciful  religion  ;  and  unless  some  effectual  remedy 
be  devised  for  the  growing  evil,  all  the  good  that  missionaries 
have  ever  done  may  soon  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
evil  which  threatens  to  accompany  it." 

"I  had  heard  that  religious  differences  prevailed  to  a  serious 
extent,"  says  another  writer,  "  but  I  did  not  believe  it  possible 
that  these  differences  should  lead  to  such  defined  separation."* 
The  agents  of  the  missionaries,  we  are  told  by  one  who  held 
the  office  of  Protector  of  the  Aborigines, "  busied  themselves 
with  making  proselytes  with  more  of  the  native  than  the 
Christian  spirit,  and  have  caused  a  schism  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  almost  every  settlement,  one  party  styling  themselves 
children  of  Wesley,  the  other  the  cliurch  of  Paihai.  The 
distraction  of  their  minds  thus  caused  has  essentially  interfei'ed 
with  their  happiness,  by  producing  ill-feeling  and  separation 
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amotiff  members  of  the  same  family.  This  would  eeem  to  sng- 
.ffest  tne  expediency  of  not  sending  missionaries  of  different 
breeds,  among  the  same  tribe  at  least,  as  they  must  neutralize 
each  other's  Tabors,  and  may  possibly  cause  an  uncertainty  of 
belief  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  ultimately  destructive  of  the 
cause  they  seek  to  promote."* 

Finally,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turton,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  com- 
pletes the  narrative  in  these  terms :  >>"  We  have  the  awful  sight 
of  father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  hating  each  other 
with  a  mortal  hatred.  In  some  cases  they  are  dividi^  ;  them- 
selves into  separate' pas  f'  in  other  cases  into  separate  divisions 
of  the  same  z?a/  and  in  one  village,  within  eight  miles  of  this 
settlement,  nas  the  party  spirit  risen  so  high  between  near 
kinsmen  that  one  of  these  pas  has  erected  a  fence  across  the 
Kainga,  and  lined  it  thickly  with  fern,  not  as  a  break-wind  or 
shelter,  but,  as  he  told  us,  that  the  one  party  might  not  be  able 
even  to  look  upon  the  other ^''^ 

Such  are  the  gifts  of  Protestant  England  to  her  colonie;). 
To  sow  in  all  lands  the  tares  which  the  enemy  has  planted  in 
her  own, — to  present  Christianity  to  the  heathen  as  the  symbol 
of  confasion  and  disorder,  the  fruitful  mother  of  jealousy  and 
hate, — to  strip  the  savage  of  the  new  virtues  which  he  was 
ready  to  assume,  and  revive  the  old  enmities  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  forget ;  such  is  the  terrible  mission  which  she  has  chosen 
for  herself.  It  is  her  own  children  who  fling  this  reproach  at 
her ;  it  is  her  own  agents  and  emissaries,  regretting  too  late  their 
fatal  success,  who  cry  to  her  from  every  region  of  the  earth, 
from  every  island  which  the  sea  has  cast  up  to  its  surface,  and 
seem  to  pray  that  her  ships  may  pass  far  from  their  shores,  and 
carry  elsewhere  their  cargo  of  pestilence  and  death.  But  the 
prayer  comes  too  late ;  the  seal  is  opened,  the  plague  let  loose ; 
"the  waters  have  become  wormwood,"  and  souls  shall  die 
"  because  the  fountains  of  waters  have  been  made  bitter.":j: 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  story  of  New  Zealand, 
that  we  may  bring  it  to  an  end.  "  You  Europeans  are  not  even 
agreed  amongst  yourselves,"  said  a  powerful  chief,  "  as  to  what 
is  the  true  religion.  When  you  have  agreed  amongst  yourselves 
which  is  the  right  road,  I  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  lake  it.'"§ 
Who  will  cast  the  first  stone  at  this  barbarian,  or  convict  him 
of  error  ?  "  Had  there  been  one  uniform  creed  »ind  priesthood," 
says  Colonel  Mundy,  as  if  determined  to  justify  the  argument  of 
the  savage,  "one  cannot  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  Christian 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  168  (1846). 

♦  Quoted  in  Mr.  Brown's  ^(SW  ^eo/aud,  app.,  p.  361. 
1  Apoc.  viii.  11, 
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missions  would  have  been  incalculably  greater — ^perhaps  literally 
catholic,  universal,  throughout  the  native  population  of  these 
islands.  The  observant  Maori  cannot  be  blind  to  such  open 
and  wide  schism,  nor  deaf  to  the  virulence  of  sectarian  ani- 
mosity.'" He  is,  in  truth,  neither  blind  nor  deaf.  If  this  be 
your  boasted  religion,  he  says,  and  these  its  fruits,  we  are  better 
without  it.  Even  pagans  can  judge  such  a  mockery  of  Chris- 
tianity. "  They  say,  and  they  are  right  in  saying  it,"  exclaims 
a  Protestant  missionary,  as  if  some  strong  spirit  forced  the 
avowal  from  him,  ^Hhat  heathenism  with  love  is  better  than 
Christianity  without  it"* 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  efforts  of  an  individual  whom, 
for  several  reasons,  it  was  inexpedient  to  compare  with  his  com- 
panions. It  would  be  indecent  to  confound  the  respected  name 
of  Dr.  Selwyn  with  that  of  his  predecessors  ana  colleagues. 
Most  Englishmen  are  familiar  with  his  honorable  career. 
Distinguished  even  in  youth  by  the  manly  energy  of  character 
which  made  him  pre-eminent  amongst  all  rivals  both  at  school 
and  college ;  exhibiting  all  the  qualities  which  compose  the 
highest  type  of  excellence  recognized  by  his  countrymen  and 
co-religionists :  Dr,  Selwyn  had  only  to  make  his  own  choice 
amongst  the  various  dignities  which  popular  sympathy  awards 
to  its  favorites.  In  the  army,  he  would  have  risen  to  high 
command ;  the  bar  would  have  admitted  him  among  its  leaders : 
having  selected  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  naturally  became 
a  bishop.  Auglicanisiis  could  not  desire  a  better  representative. 
Let  U3  follow  Dr.  Selwyn  to  New  Zealand,  and  see  what  his 
talentu  and  virtues  have  enabled  him  to  effect,  after  many  years 
of  labor,  is  the  acknowledged  head,  both  by  character  and 
position,  of  Prutestant  missions  in  that  colony. 

We  have  seen  already  that,  like  Heber  and  Middleton  in 
India,  he  contents  himself  with  recording  as  an  unwelcome 
fact  those  implacable  religious  divisions  which  Anglicanism 
everywhere  generates,  but  for  w^hicli  he  does  not  even  affect  to 
suggest  a  remedy,  and  which  others  declare  are  mainl}'  due  to 
his  own  influence.  "He  has  not  rested  satisfied,"  says  a  member 
of  the  New  Zealand  Legislative  Council  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  "  with  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but 
.  has  waged  war  on  his  fellow-laborers,  by  denouncing  their 
teachings  as  unsound."  Dr.  Selwyn  had  perhaps  good  reason 
for  denouncing  his  various  rivals  in  New  Zealand,  and  for 
warning  the  natives  against  their  version  of  Christianity  ;  but 
as  the  Episcopalians  and  Wesleyans  had  co-operated  together  as 
one  body  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  his  arrival 

*  Mr.  Turton,  quoted  in  Brown's  app.,  p.  268. 
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amongst  them,  had  always  recognized  each  other  as  fellow- 
ministers  before  the  heathen,  and  had  even  been  accustomed, 
we  are  told,  during  all  that  period,  "  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment" together  indifferently, — his  admonition  naturally  pro- 
voked two  comments ;  the  hrst,  that  it  came  too  late ;  and  the 
second,  that  it  was  a  far  more  severe  condemnation  of  his  own 
Ohurch,  and  of  her  capricious  inconsistency,  than  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  teachers,  who  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  being  ahvays 
of  one  mind.     We  shall  presently  hear  both  these  arguments 
urged  with  great  force,  and  apparently  with  triumphant  effect. 
That  Dr.  Selwyn  has  not  succeeded,  in  spite  of  his  eminent 
natural  gifts,  in  clianging  the  character  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
any  more  than  Martyn  succeeded  in  India  or  Tomlin  in  China, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  what  we  have  already  heard,  as  well 
as  by  his  own  admissions.     "  Bishop  Selwyn  complains,"  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  refers  to  nis  own  words,  "  that  the 
missionaries  can  obtain  no  hold  on  tne  minds  of  the  natives, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  influence  of  the  chiefs.     They  are,  he  says, 
'  a  rope  of  sand  ;  the  young  men  escape  from  all  control.'  "* 
Even  his  own  "converts"  appear  obstinately  indiffer  "ut  to  the 
peculiar  tenets  which  he  has  endeavored   to  recommend  to 
them,  and  especially  to  the  most  elementary  notions  of  what  he 
would  call  "f 'aurch  principles."     Thus  Dr.  Selwyn,  after  re- 
lating that  on  a  certain  occasion  a  native  chief  insisied  upon 
reading  the  prayers,  wlile  he  himself  preached  the  sermon, 
goes  on  thus  :  ''  This,  you  will  say,  was  an  unusual  combination : 
a  New  Zealand  war-chief  reading  prayers,  and  an  English  bishop 
preaching ;  but  you  must  not  at  present  judge  us  by  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  Church  di8cipline."t    Most  people  will  be  so  little 
disposed  to  judge  this  occurrence  harshly,  that  they  will  see  in 
the  concession  made  to  the  headstrong  chief  only  a  proof  of 
Dr.  Selwyn's  good  sense ;  but  we  may  fairly  observe  that  while 
('atholic  missionaries  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  their  converts,  however  rude  and  uncivilized,  all  the 
stupendous   mysteries  of   the   apostolic   doctrine,   Anglicans 
cannot  so  much  as  induce  their  own  countrymen,  much  ^"s 
the  heathen  tribes,  to  observe  even  the  formal  decencies  of 
ecclesiHstical  ditwipline.     The  "  war-chief"  probably  thonglit 
himself  quite  as  capable  a  minister  of  such  a  religion,  which 
consists    only   in    the   utterance   of  words,   as   his   episcoiial 
colleague,  and  Dr.  SeKvyn  had  no  alternative  but  to  conijily 
with  his  humor.     No  such  anecdote,  however,  will  be  found 

• 

•  The  Six  Colonies,  p.  59 

f  Church  in  th«  Colonies,  No.  vil.,  p.  8.  Dr.  Sohvyn's  collcaguo  in  Colnmbia 
is  dcscribtid  as  holdinir  "  a  missif/nary  service,  and  a  native  girl  mt(jri<relingl" 
lieport  of  ti.  1'.  a.  F.  P.,  p.  UO  (1»02). 
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in  the  annals  of  Catholic  missions;  and  the  Catholic  convert  of 
to-day,  though  yesterday  but  a  paean  savage,  has  already  been 
taught  by  God,  both  that  religion  nas  its  sanctuaries,  and  that 
he  may  not  dare  to  intrude  into  them. 

As  we  are  now  speaking  of  Dr.  Selwyn,  not  in  the  character 
which  his  many  friends  justly  admire,  but  in  that  of  an  apos- 
tulic  missionary, — for  this  is  his  profession, — we  are  obliged  to 
notice  the  following  characteristic  fact.  He  is  on  a  journey, 
not  more  arduous  nian  common  men  undertake  every  day  for 
business  or  pleasure,  but  still  a  journey,  and  he  has  left  his' 
fiiiuily  behind.  A  feeling  of  lassitnde  comes  over  him,  and  he 
tells  us  from  what  source  he  derived  comfort  and  strength.  "I 
consoled  myself  with  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Selwyn,  giving  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  herself  and  William,  upon  which  I  took 
heart."'^  Let  it  be  freely  admitted  tliat  such  a  sentiment  is 
perfectly  natural  and  becoming  in  the  mouth  of  a  Protestant 
bishop,  even  though  a  "  missionary  ;"  but  if  we  would  compre- 
hend all  that  such  language  implies,  let  us  try  to  fancy  St. 
Andrew  or  St.  Bartholomew,  or  even  the  most  obscure  Catholic 
missionary  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gravely  writing,  that 
being  on  an  embassy  from  the  Most  High  God,  he  was  re- 
freshed and  "  took  heart,"  because  he  heard  good  tidings  of  his 
wife  and  family,  ^li  such  words  is  revealed  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  a  '.  .ire  man,  amiable  and  educated,  but  possess- 
ing only  the  natural  virtues;  and  an  apostle, tilled  with  Divine 
gifts,  and  deiiviiig  fi-om  his  union  with  God  a  higher  consola- 
tion than  the  purest  domestic  joys  can  ever  yield. 

"How  shall  we  preach  to  the  world  '^  tachment  and  contempt 
of  earthly  things,  said  the  great  apot  j  of  China,  in  a  tieaiise 
of  almost  incomparable  eloquence  and  force  addressed  to  the 
Literates  of  that  land,  "  if  we  do  not  contend  against  covetous- 
ness  by  holy  poverty,  and  against  voluptuousness  by  chastity? 
We  resign  freely  that  which  it  -'ir  own,  in  order  to  teach  the 
world  not  to  covet  what  belongs  to  another;  and  we  refrain 
even  from  lawful  marriage,  to  admonish  it  against  forbidden 
pleasures.  There  will  never  bo  wanting  fathers  of  families,  to 
set  an  example  of  domestic  viriiie,  and  yet  many  of  these  are 
more  occupied  in  destroying  religion  than  in  extending  it.  Let 
Some  at  least  be  altogether  given  t(>  the  latter.  We  do  not 
res[)<'ct  man  for  what  he  has  in  comnuju  with  the  brutes.  To 
aim  at  perfection  is  his  true  calling.  Mfi.n  can  more  safely 
dispense  with  bread  than  with  justice,  and  the  world  would  be 
better  without  inhabitants  than  without  religion.  The  impor^ 
aiice  of  religion  is,  then,  a  sufiieient  motive  with  some  men  lu 


*  Church  in  the  Colonics,  No.  viii.,  p.  34. 
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n(?glect  marriage  ;  but  is  marriage  so  important  that  we  ought 
to  neglect  religion  for  it  ?  Death  itself  should  not  hinder  us 
from  following  the  Divine  will;  why,  then,  should  the  necessity 
of  naiouneing  marriage  do  so?  Our  oflSce  is  to  preach  the 
Faith  in  all  the  earth.  If  we  fail  in  the  West,  we  hasten  to 
the  East ;  if  they  refuse  to  hear  us  in  the  South,  we  turn  to 
the  North.  We  are  not  tied  to  one  place ;  but  marriage  binds 
a  man  and  attaches  him  to  his  family.     Married  persons  may 

quit  each  other  no  more The  members  of  my  Order  are 

ready,  at  a  moment's  wai-ning,  to  carry  the  Faith  to  any  region, 
though  it  were  distant  thousands  of  leagues.  They  have  not  to 
j)rovide  for  a  family.  They  have  God  for  their  father,  all  men 
for  brothers,  and  the  world  for  a  home.  A  virtue  as  high  as 
tlie  heavens,  as  wide  as  the  oceans,  is  it  not  far  above  mere 

conjugal  tidelity  ? We  do  not  contemn  marriage;  they 

who  m-'.ri'y  sin  not;  but  we  who  are  missionaries  abstain  from 
it,  while  we  leadily  admit  that  not  all  who  observe  celibacy 
are  saints."^ 

It  is  curious  that,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  Dr.  Sel- 
wyn  was  "  taking  heart"  in  his  fatigues,  the  Catholic  biehop  of 
New  Zealand,  whose  character  Protestant  witnesses  will  pres- 
ently expound  to  us,  was  writing  home  to  his  aged  mother  in 
France,  not  to  complain  of  his  solitude,  or  of  all  that  he  ha>! 
left  in  Europe,  but  to  ask  her  prayers, — the  prayers  of  his  own 
mother, — that  God  would  grant  him  the  grace  of  martyrdom, 
and  let  him  linish  his  apostolic  career  by  shedding  his  blood 
for  his  Master. 

It  remains  only  to  allude  to  Dr.  Selwyn's  attempts  to  intro- 
duce 'high-church  principles"  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  results 
to  wiiich  they  have  led.  He  is  the  lirst  Protestant  missionary 
by  whom  the  experiment  has  been  tried  ;  and  his  own  mode  of 
action,  the  comments  which  it  provoked  in  others,  and  its  linal 
rcBuItH,  are  too  instructive  not  to  merit  special  notice. 

Jiel'oro  Dr.  Selwyn's  arrival  in  the  colony,  th«  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  occupied  chiefly  in  making  their  fortunes, 
and  caring  as  little  about  "  Church  principles"  as  the  majority 
of  their  brethren  at  home,  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished, 
except  by  their  superior  wealth,  from  Wesleyans,  Independents, 
or  i'resbyterians.  The  different  sects  dwelt  together  in  haroutiiy, 
and  were  too  keenly  absorbed  by  more  pressing  interests  to 
(juurrcl  ahout  their  ecclesiastical  distinctions.  Dr.  Selwyn  was 
of  Htiuther  class ;  he  had  not  come  to  New  Zealand  to  make 
money, and  he  had  a  strong  opinion  about  the  "priesthood"  and 
the  •'  sacraments,"  or  at  least  about  two  of  them.     He  bade  his 
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clergy  tell  the  natives,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  "Wesleyana 
were  unauthorized  agents,  without  orders  or  mission.  Tlien  arose 
that  furious  strife  of  sects  which  has  made  New  Zealand  a  battle- 
field from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  of  whicn  the  effects  have 
been  described  to  us  by  Dr.  Selwyn  himself.  But  the  Wesley  ana 
were  not  disposed  to  retire  from  a  field  which  they  had  occupied 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  they  accepted  Dr.  Selwyn's  chal- 
lenge, and  they  replied  to  his  arguments  after  this  manner. 

''  For  more  than  twenty  years,"  said  Mr.  Turton,  who  repre- 
sented the  Wesleyan  body,  and  who  conducted  the  official  cor- 
respondence with  their  new  and  unexpected  adversary,  "  your 
clergy  have  invariably  co-operated  with  us.  Either  they  were 
wrong  then,  or  you  are  wrong  now,  unless  the  Church  of  England 
has  the  privilege  of  changing  its  principles  every  twenty  years." 
The  argument  was  forcible,  and  hardly  admitted  of  reply  ;  but 
Mr.  Turton  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  probable  effects  of  the 
uew  "  (>hurch  principles"  upon  the  natives.  "  They  are  shrewd 
men,"  he  observed  to  Dr.  8elwyn,  "and  will  be  sure  to  ask, 
Why  have  we  not  heard  of  this  schismatical  Church  before? 
L  this  a  new  Church  of  England  thoX  has  lately  sprung  up  ? 
And  what  has  this  new  bishop  been  doing  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  he  could  not  hasten  hither  before  now  to  warn  us  of 
our  danger?"  Mr.  Turton  seems  tc  have  felt  that  he  had  a 
strong  case,  and  was  determined  "o  make  the  most  of  it,  so  he 
wont  on  thus:  "Your  lordship  has  ])laced  the  Church  mission, 
and  her  past  operations  amongst  the  New  Zealanders,  in  a  mcst 
awkward  position.  She  must  either  acknowledge  herself  to 
have  been  egregiously  wrong  in  holding  the  least  sympathy 
with  'schismatics,'  or  she  must  defend  the  course  which  she 
has  taken  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  ex^cise  of  '  brotherly 
love'  towards  the  Wesloyans."* 

Dr.  Selwyn  was  far  too  intelligent  not  to  feel  the  "  awkward 
position"  quite  as  keenly  as  his  Wesleyan  correspondent,  and 
appears  to  have  sougiit  escape  from  it  in  this  way :  In  public 
he  continued  to  condemn  the  Wesleyans,  while  in  private  he 
did  just  what  his  clergy  had  done  "for  the  last  twenty  years." 
Familiar  as  we  are  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  iier 
constant  betrayal  even  of  the  truths  which  she  prol'esses  to 
uphold,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  such  words  as  the  following 
were  written  by  Dr.  Selwyn:  "The  Wesleyan  niisHioiuiries 
received  me  in  a  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  and  all 
our  (([ft'renceH  of  ^i/ntiftu  scented  to  be  forgotten  in  the  ono  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  the  work  in  which  we  were  all  engagt^l  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen It  u^dn  of  Little  consC' 


*  In  Brown's  appendix,  p.  259. 
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quence  whether  these  babes  in  Christ  were  nourished  by  their 
own  true  mother" — meaning,  apparently,  the  Establishment  in 
England  and  Ireland — "  or  by  other  faithful  nurses,  provided 
that  they  were  fed  only  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word."* 

Elsewhere  he  says,  "  I  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Watkins, 
Wesleyan  missionary,  by  whom  I  was  hospitably  entertained. 
In  the  evening  I  catechized  his  natives."!  But  this  assertor 
of  "Church  prmeipW  could  disceni  and  acknowledge  "faith- 
ful nurses"  anywhere.  "  I  may  confess,"  he  says,  writing  from 
another  place,  *^  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  in  kneeling  down  to 
family  prayers  in  tiie  house  of  the  resident  missionary,  a  min- 
ister, I  believe,  of  the  Independent  persuasion."  j^. 

These  are  not  the  only  passages  of  the  same  kind  in  Dr. 
Selw'yn's  letters,  but  we  need  not  iidd  to  them.  The  "WesleyanB 
and  Independents  were  probably  satisfied  that  such  an  adversary 
was  not  likely  to  do  them  much  injury,  and  that  "  Cluirch 
principles"  were  far  more  harmless  thun  they  had  6uj)posed. 
W  hat  Dr.  Selwyn's  explanation  of  these  contradictions  may  be 
we  do  not  stay  to  inquire.  He  has  only  done  what  Pleber  and 
others  did  before  him,  and  many  more  will  do  after  him ;  but 
he  has  added  one  more  proof  to  the  thousands  which  already 
existed  of  the  real  character  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  has 
shown  that  she  only  (jiircrs  from  the  various  sects  which  have 
sprung  from  her  in  this— that  while  they  form  each  a  separate 
couinninity  in  order  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  proftissiun  of  a 
particular  heresy,  she,  in  the  person  of  her  bisl'ops,  pn  ti,v->es 
them  all  at  once,  and  has  therefore  a  right  to  be  astonisluHl  that 
they  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  leave  a  coninninion, 
possessing  aujple  revenues,  in  which  they  might  have  liehl  uu}' 
opin.ons  whatever,  without  the  superfluous  cost  of  endowing  a 
new  race  of  ministtfrs  to  teach  them.  She  has  had  "bishops," 
like  Cranmer  and  Hooper,  wlu)  denied  the  episcopate;  she  has 
"priests"'  like  nine-tenths  of  her  })resent  clergy,  who  deny  the 
priesthood;  and  she  is  so  tolerant  of  the  privileges  of  error, 
that,  after  preaching,  like  Dr.  Selwyn,  against  the  enormity  of 
schisii  ,  she  ..Iways  linishes,  like  him,  by  "  feeling  great  ]*lea8- 
ure"  i!i  going  to  prayc  h  with  schismatics. 

We  Ljin  hardly  be  btirj)rised  to  learn  that  Dr.  Selw yn,  in 
spite  of  IiIm  energy  and  ability,  has  failed,  like  Middleton  and 
Iieber,  and  other  e«jually  c«'nHi)icuous  Anglican  ministers,  even 
to  coiTcct  the  in!irniili»-«  ot  his  own  flock.  "  IJishoj)  Selwvn," 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  "complained  with  deep  emotion  of  liis  lloek'a 
lukewarmnest*,  and  t/ujjf  whispered,  in   cxtenuatit)n  of  their 

•  T/ie  MrUiiieHan  M\»»ion,  I^itter  *.,  p.  17. 

JiUnivi'li  in  (hi  Vohnieti,  No.  vill.,  i>.  17. 
'/'/((:  A/tlaiunan  AiUaion,  ^i.  86. 
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conduct,  tliat  they  objected  to  exclusive  clerical  rule  in  Church 
management.  The  members  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in 
New  Zealand,  although  strong  advocates  of  political  freedom, 
bowed  to  the  authority  of  a  priesthood  they  revered,  and  with 
whom  they  regarded  it  wrong  to  dispute."  Dr.  Sel'wyn,  like 
his  brethren  at  home,  was  less  successful  in  appealing  to  the 
docilitv  of  his  followers.  "The  English  Church  did  not 
flourish,  and  the  reason  was  obvious.  At  home  it  is  supported 
by  endowments  and  dignities  which  enable  the  clergy  to  rule, 
and  make  them  leaders  rather  than  servants  of  the  laity ;  in 
New  Zealand  there  are  fev/  dignities  and  endowments;  and, 
as  the  lay  members  have  no  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  their 
priesthood,  they  wished  to  have  some  share  in  the  management 
of  a  Church  they  as  yet  chiefly  supported."* 

Dr.  Selwyn  had  recourse  to  the  only  measures  available  to 
a  Protestant  bishop.  "The  bishop,  perceiving  this  feeling, 
purchased  and  procured  grants  of  land  m  the  colony  for  endow- 
ments." We  have  seen  that,  in  his  own  words,  it  sometimes 
"rained  bank-notes."  And  then  he  tried  another  scheme. 
"  He  visited  England  to  obtain  from  Her  Majesty  a  government 
for  the  Church  in  New  Zealand."  If  money  and  the  aid  of 
the  State  could  not  remedy  the  "  lukewarmness"  of  his  ilock, 
the  case  was  hopeless.  "  But  the  Secretary  of  State  int'ornied 
him  that  the  settlers  had  now  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and 
that  a  Church  constitution,  if  necessary,  must  originate  with 
the  colonial  parliament."  And  then  he  went  back  and  sum- 
moned, in  1857,  "a  convention  of  the  English  Church  at 
Auckland  for  the  purpose  of  settling  what  should  be  done." 
Dr.  Thomson  adds,  "  No  interest  was  taken  in  its  proceedings 
by  the  public ;"  and  even  in  the  "  Canterbury  settlement," 
destined  to  be  exclusively  Anglican,  the  same  undiscerning 
"public,"  as  we  shall  hear  immediately,  only  interfered  to 
place  the  Established  Church  on  exactly  the  same  level  as  all 
the  other  sects.  Is  it  wonderful  that  men  who  cannot  even 
conquer  the  lukewarmness  or  hostility  of  their  own  nominal 
flock,  should  fail  to  coT.ven  the  heathen  ? 

But  the  proceedings  of  so  distinguished  a  person  as  Dr^ 
Selwyn,  and  the  fortunes  of  "  high  church"  principles  in 
New  Zealand,  deserve  further  notice.  "We  have  seen  that  Dr. 
Selv.yn  himself  actively  co-operated  in  public,  in  spite  of  his 
theoretical  views,  with  men  whom  he  continued  to  rebiikt:  in 
private  as  "schismatics."  He  did  more;  he  gave  up  the  wht)le 
contest,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  prevail,  and  a>vsigned 
his  reasons  for  doing  so.     "The  keen-sighted  native  couvoit," 
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he  told  the  University  of  Oxford,  "  soon  aetects  a  difference  of 
system,  and  thus  religion  brings  disunion  instead  of  harmony 
and  peace."  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  affect  a  unity 
which  did  not  exist,  in  order  to  reassure  "the  keen-sighted 
native  ;"  and  so,  instead  of  insisting  any  longer  upon  principles 
which,  if  they  were  apostolic  verities,  should  have  been  main- 
tained at  the  risk  of  life  itself.  Dr.  Selwyn  began  to  consort 
with  Wesleyans  and  Independents.  "  Above  all  other  things," 
he  said,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  against  inflicting  upon  them 
tlie  curses  of  our  disunion.  Test  we  make  every  little  island  in 
the  ocean  a  counterpart  of  our  own  divided  and  contentions 
Church."  The  Wt^leyans,  therefore,  were  glad  to  claim"  Dr. 
Selwyn,  as  they  had  claimed  all  his  predecessois,  as  a  witness 
to  their  value  as  "  faithful  nurses  ;"  and  one  of  their  number 
was  able  to  appeal  to  a  still  more  consoling  fact  in  the  following 
words :  "  The  venerable  and  truly  Christian  Bishop  of  Mel- 
bourne has  publicly  stated,  that  in  that  form  of  Christianity 
designated  Wealeyan  Methodism,  there  is  a  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  population  of  this  very  remarkable  island  continent."* 
Dr.  Selwyn  had  only  admitted  them  to  be  as  good  as  himself; 
another  Anglican  bishop  "  publicly  stated"  that  they  were 
much  better. 

The  assertors  of  "  Church  principles"  in  England,  in  spite  of 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  many  among  them,  have  not  been 
successful;  in  the  colcies  and  before  the  heathen  they  have 
been,  if  possible,  still  more  unfortunate.  In  New  Zealand  they 
established  the  Canterbury  settlement,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  displaying  to  the  world  the  power  and  efficacy  of  those  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Chohnondeley  relates  in  1854,  and  Mr.  Fuller  in 
1859,  the  actual  result  of  their  operations.  If  Dr.  Selwyn 
deplored  the  "  lukewarmness"  of  his  followers,  the  gentlemen  at 
Canterbury  had  still  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  docility 
of  theirs.  Even  their  "  land  fund,"  from  which,  as  we  have 
heard,  they  anticipated  so  much  wealth,  has  been  forcibly 
diverted,  by  their  own  co-religionists,  to  the  support  of  "schis- 
matics." "The  colonists  altered  the  previous  rule,"  says  Mr. 
Fuller,  which  gave  "the  third  part  of  their  land  fund  for  the 
sepai-ate  service  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  peremptorily 
decided  that  "the  funds  voted  for  educational  purposes"  ehould 
henceforth  be  distributed,  not  by  a  favored  sect,  but  "through 
the  ministers  of  ditierent  religious  bodie8,"t  which  was  prob- 
ably much  less  agreeable  to  tlie  promoters  of  the  Canterbiuy 
seti lenient.     And  this  mortifying  result  was  accompanied  by 

*  Rev  R.  Young,  Tfie  Southern  World,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  402. 
f  i^\i:e  Years'  Jitmdence  in  New  Zealand,  by  Francis  Fuller,  Esq.,  cb,  i, 
pp.  17,  21  a859). 
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another,  of  which  indeed  it  was  the  direct  correlative — the 
growth  of  a  population  which  repudiated  more  and  more  ener- 
iretically  the  religious  tenets  of  their  founders,  "  the  mass  of  . 
the  people  at  large,"  as  Mr.  Fuller  observes,  "  being  decidedly 
of  what  are  termed  Low  Church  views." 

"  From  the  lii-st,"  says  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  speaking  of  the  same 
province,  "  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ent;- 
land  have  opposed  all  Tractarian  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  * 
Mr.  Cholmondeley,  though  apparentl}'  one  of  their  advocates, 
goes  much  further  in  describing  their  failure.  "The  Maoris, 
as  such,"  he  says,  "  are  disappearing ;  and  the  young  people 
look  mean,  squalid,  and  sickly,  and  the  children  miserable  in 
the  extreme.''  Of  the  colonists  he  speaks  as  follows:  "The 
truth  at  present  is,  that  there  is  no  religious  character  in  the 
British  colonies ;  and  those  are  especially  indifferent  who  in  the 
old  country  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England."  Of  Canter- 
bury he  says,  "  Often  when  in  church  at  Lyttleton  or  Christ- 
church,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  English  character  of  the 
attendance  at  Divine  worship ;  1  mean,  the  pretence  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  whole  thing."  And  then  he  adds,  "  Let  our 
Church  remain  in  her  present  unformed  condition,  and  the 
sons  of  her  people  will  become  either  Roman  Catholics,  or 
Atheists  and  Materialists."! 

Eight  years  after  Mr.  Cholmondeley  ventured  upon  this  pre- 
diction, its  reasonableness  was  once  more  admirted  by  an  Eng- 
lish Protestant  of  another  school,  who  candidly  exposes  the 
contrast  to  which  the  former  only  alluded.  The  Catholics,  Mr. 
Edwin  Hodder  observes,  in  1862,  willingly  travel  several  miles 
every  Sunday  to  assist  at  the  offices  of  religion.  "The  regu- 
larity and  patience  with  which  these  weekly  pilgrimages  were 
performed  was  most  exemplary,  as  well  as  the  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions of  the  priests,  who  paid  weekly  visits  to  every  family 
tuider  their  ciiarge."  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  this  account 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  whom  Mr.  Cholmon- 
deley had  judged  so  unfavorably  at  an  earlier  date :  "  There 
are  hundreas  who  never  enter  a  church  or  chapel  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  never  show  the  slightest  regard  to  religion  or 
its  observances  in  any  form,  yet  call  themselves  churchmen. 
In  the  census-papers  these  Nothingarians  are  called  churcii- 
men,":j:  a  mode  of  reckoning  which  gives  to  the  Anglican 
establishment  in  the  Antipodes  the  fictitious  majority  whicii  it 
secures  by  the  same  arithmetical  process  in  England. 

*  A  Description  of  the  Province  of  Cantei-bury,  by  S.  Hodgkinson,  M.R.C.S., 
p.  15  (1858). 

f  Ultima  ThiUe,  by  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  196 ;  ch.  xviii  ,pp.  271, 
•m  (1854). 

t  Memories  of  New  Zealand  Life,  pp.  102,  105. 
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We  liave  only  one  more  remark  to  make  on  Dr.  Selwyr.  and 
his  tnip  ionary  career,  of  which,  as  his  own  friends  relate,  these 
are  the  deplorable  results.  lie  is  will)"t?,  we  have  seen,  to 
hold  close  mmunion  with  the  very  i  ^ii  whom  he  calls,  in 
technical  and  j  .otessional  language,  iautors  of  heresy  and 
schism,  and  even  to  acknowledge  them  as  "faithful  nurses"  of 
t''e  healiien;  but  he  has  evidently  no  such  spirit  of  forbearance 
t. wards  the  servants  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  them  he  has 
only  bold*  words  of  anger.  Hear  what  he  says.  In  one  of  hig 
journeys  ho  comes  to  a  Catholic  mission,  so  he  takes  his  pen, 
and  writes  quickly,  "  One  of  those  hlots  upon  the  mission  i-yg. 
tern — a  Homanist  station.  Whether  these  words  represent 
his  ow^n  sentiments,  or  were  only  a  concession  to  the  prejudices 
of  friends  and  supporters  at  home,  we  cannot  tell.  In  either 
case  they  are  disappointing.  It  is  sad  to  hear  from  Dr.  Selwyn 
language  which  even  many  of  the  least  distinguished  menil)er8 
of  his  sect  would  blush  to  use,  and  which  are  equally  repug- 
nant to  truth,  piety,  and  good  taste. 

And  now  we  have  only  to  add  a  brief  account,  or  rather  to 
quote  that  which  has  already  been  published  by  Protestant 
witnesses,  of  the  character  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  New 
Zealand,  and  the  results  of  their  labors.  We  have  no  need  of 
partial  evidence  on  either  of  these  points,  for  they  are  avowed 
enijinies  whom  Providence  has  employed,  without  their  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  to  furnish  ample  testimony  to  both. 

if,  h  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  hopeless  or  impracticable 
project,  as  far  as  human  means  were  concerned,  than  that  which 
WK8  attempted  by  the  first  Catholic  missionaries  in  New  Zea- 
land. Every  thing  was  against  them,  except  the  Power  in  which 
alone  they  trusted.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  only  form  of  Christianity  with  which  the  natives  were  ac- 
quainted, and  which  was  recommended  to  then  by  the  irresisti- 
ble authority  of  their  masters  and  rulers,  was  one  of  which  the 
very  existence  is  a  protest  against  the  Catholic  faith.  And  lest 
this  should  not  sujSice  to  prejudice  them  against  the  new- 
comers, no  effort  had  been  neglected  by  their  powerful  and 
wealthy  patrons  to  kindle  betimes  a  feeling  of  bitter  animosity 
towards  them.  With  unscrupulous  fraud  they  had  been  repre- 
sented as  the  agents  of  a  foreign  State,  whose  secret  object  was 
to  seize  the  islands  and  kill  or  enslave  their  inliabitants.  The 
natives  were  told,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  informs  us,  that  if  the 
Catholics  v;ere  once  admitted,  they  would  cut  their  throats  or 
drive  them  out  of  their  land.  In  a  memorial  which  they  were 
persuaded,  no  doubt  by  the  missionaries,  to  address  to  Wil- 


*  The  Melanesian  Missum,  p.  19. 
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iter  adds,  "much  trade 

i  the  first  annoiincenietit 

would  not  trade  at 

impossible  to  invite 

»i.u  1  itives,  or  to  convince 


liam  IV.,  they  said,  "  We  have  heard  that  the  tribe  of  Marian 
ia  at  hand,  coming  to  take  away  our  land  ;"*  and  they  pray  His 
Majesty  to  protect  them  against  these  formidable  pirates! 
And  when  at  length  they  arrived,  a  few  defenceless  foreigners, 
scowled  upon  by  the  government,  and  by  every  authority 
whom  the  natives  were  accustomed  to  fear ;  bringing  neither 
money  nor  goods,  and  introducing  a  doctrine  which  was  hateful 
to  the  ruling  class,  and  which  began  by  forbidding  covetousnesa, 
lying,  and  impurity  to  their  subjects;  is  it  wonderful  that,  as 
Mr.  Bright  mildly  observes,  "  they  were  not  much  inclined"  to 
them?    "In  their  eyes,"  the  sami  '         ^  ■>     "        <    .     ■. 

gives  respectability  of  character 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries  \\  a^ 
all,  and  had  nothing  to  trade  wi: 
more  pei^^iasively  the  contempt 

them  more  affectually  that  they  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  every 
thing  to  lose,  by  mortally  offending  their  masters  and  employers 
in  order  to  propitiate  auxiliaries  so  helpless  and  destitute  as 
these.  The  conclusion  was  obvious,  and  the  natives  could  not 
fail  to  adopt  it. 

Yet  tiie  Catholic  missionaries,  in  spite  of  their  weakness  and 
poverty,  had  one  thing  in  their  favor.  It  is  the  nature  of  man, 
whether  savage  or  civilized,  to  reverence  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness. He  may  be  unwilling  to  imitate,  but  he  cannot 
refuse  to  admire  them.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  triumphs  of 
Catholic  missionaries  throughout  the  world.  Like  the  first 
Apostles,  they  win  their  way  by  wisdom,  holiness,  and  charity. 
Their  virtues  have  first  disarmed  the  hand  which  was  uplifted 
to  strike  them,  and  then  extorted  respect  for  a  religion  of 
which  they  were  the  truth  and  evidence.  And  so  in  New 
Zealand,  as  early  as  1842,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Dieffenbach  the 
significant  fact,  that  in  one  of  the  most  populous  provinces, 
"  the  number  of  converts  to  each  creed  is  about  equal,  although 
the  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  established  so  much  later  than 
that  of  the  Church  of  England."f  But  we  must  not  anticipate 
this  surprising  result  until  we  have  first  shown  by  what  manner 
of  men,  and  m  spite  of  what  complicated  difficulties,  it  was 
accomplished. 

We  have  seen  that  the  natives  had  been  induced  by  their 
Protestant  teachers  to  regard  the  Catholic  missionaries,  even 

*  The  New  Zealand  Question,  by  L.  A.  Chamerovzow,  ch.  iii.,  p.  69.  Cf. 
Colonial  Constitutions,  by  Arthur  Mills,  Esq.,  p.  331 ;  who  relates  that  "  thirty- 
five  chiefti  subscribed  a  declaration,  constituting  tliemselves  into  an  Independ- 
ent State  "—expressly  to  resist  the  anticipated  attack  of  the  French,  whom 
they  had  been  told  to  expect  I 

f  I'ravcli,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  407. 
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/\  before  their  arrival,  as  men  of  blood,  conspirators,  and  male* 
factors.  The  same  unpleasant  view  of  their  character  was  still 
more  diligently  enforced  upon  them  after  they  had  com- 
menced their  apparently  hopeless  task.  "The  Protestant 
native,"  says  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  "regard  their  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  as  belonging  to  the  devils."  Tlieir  masters,  who  conld 
teach  them  nothing  else,  could  teach  them  this;  and  it  was 
natural  they  should  attempt  to  do  so,  when  even  a  missionary 
.  describes  them  thus,  in  1853,  not  to  a  native,  but  to  an  En^liBli 
,;  audience:  "Satan  had  taken  care,"  says  theEev.  Mr.  Straeiian, 
"  to  strengthen  all  his  natural  defences  by  a  fresh  importation 
of  auxiliaries  from  France.*"*  The  Catholic  missionaries,  ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman,  were  the  agents  of  Satan.  Let  us 
see  what  other  rrotestant  witnesses  say  of  the  character  and 
mode,  of  life  of  men  whom  an  unsuccessful  rival  eould  thos 
describe. 

Dr.  Dieffenbach,  after  noticing  with  evident  repugnance  the 
worldly  and  covetous  habits  of  the  men  towards  whom  his  own 
sympathies  attr'\cted  him,  frankly  confesses,  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  the  humble  and  disinterested  manner  of  living  of  the 
Catholic  priests,  and  the  superior  education  which  they  have 
generally  received,  have  procured  them  many  friends  both 
amongst  Europeans  and  natives,  and  also  many  converts  amongst 
the  latter."  And  again,  "In  accordance  witli  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  system,  they  are  generally  without 
fixed  places  of  abode,  and  the  bisltop,  whose  diocese  extends 
over  several  Archipelagoes  in  the  great  ocean,  is  continually 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  accompanied  by  priest8."f  This 
is  certainly  more  like  St.  Paul,  who  was  "  in  travels  oft,"  not 
in  a  commodious  yacht,:]:  but  in  the  first  vessel  which  came  to 
hand ;  and  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  who  has  told  us  how  the  Protestant 
missionaries  preferred  to  reside  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  rather 
than  "go  into  the  interior,"  seems,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  recur 
again  and  again  to  the  unwelcome  contrast.  But  he  is  not  the 
only  Protestant  writer  who  indulges  in  such  reflections.  Mr. 
Augustus  Earle,  who  gives  a  still  more  unfavorable  account  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries,  cannot  refrain  from  instituting  a 
similar  comparison.  "  I  have  visited  many  of  the  Koniau 
Catholic  missionary  establishments,"  he  says,  "and  their 
priests  adopt  quite  a  different  line  of  conduct ;  they  are  cheer- 


•  Life  of  the  Bm.  8.  Leiok  hy  the  Rev.  A.  Stntohan,  ch.  xv.,  p.  4t;it(1868). 

f  IVcneU,  ch.  ix.,  pp.  108.  160. 

X  An  Anglican  clergyman,  who  had  dwelt  in  the  Antipodes,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an  impartial  observer,  speaks  of  the  pleasant  trips  of  a  certain 
episcopal  tourist  as  "  a  yachting  cruise  among  the  Polynesian  seas."  Berkeley 
Jones,  A(lve7itJtre«  in  Auttralia,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  :^5. 
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ful  and  kind  to  the  savage  pagan,  polite  and  attentive  to  their 
European  brethren ;  they  have  gained  the  eateeni  of  those  they 
have  been  sent  to  convert,  and  however  we  may  differ  in  some 
tenets  of  religious  belief,  we  mnst  acknowledge  the  success  of 
their  missions."* 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Earle,  like  other  travellers,  had  occasion 
to  deplore  the  churlish  and  inhospitable  behavior  of  his  opu- 
lent co-religionists.  Thus  he  notices,  with  pardonable  disgust, 
that  even  on  a  Christmas  Dav  the  missionaries  shut  their  doors 
against  him  and  his  party,  while  travelling  in  the  interior,  and 
that  even  the  savages  spoke  with  contempt  of  their  morose  and 
uncharitable  conduct.  Mr.  Rochfort  also,  at  a  much  later  date, 
makes  the  same  complaint,  and  adds,  "  I  must  say  the  Catholic 
missionaries  are  generally  the  more  hospitable  of  the  two,"t — 
in  spite  of  the  exiguity  of  their  resources.  Captain  Dillon, 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  judging  both  classes,  uses  still 
more  energetic  language.  After  noticing  the  "  luxurious  style" 
in  which  the  Protestant  missionaries  lived,  and  their  "  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,"  he  relates  that  a  sick  and  famishing  English 
crew  vainly  implored  relief  from  these  wealthy  preachers,  who 
left  them  "a  prey  to  disease,  destitute  of  solace,  mental  or 
bodily,  and  gasping  for  a  little  fresh  meat."  At  length  a  lay 
settler  sent  thpm  a  supply  of  sheep,  fowls,  and  wine,  with  the 
ironical  message,  that  **  seamen  could  not  expect  to  participate 
in  the  good  thmgs  of  this  earth,  which  were  reserved  solely  for 
the  elect."  One  of  the  heathen  also,  pitying  "the  sick  and 
debilitated  state  of  the  crew,"  sent  them  "  five  large  hogs  and 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds  of  potatoes."  "  Contrast,  reader," 
adds  this  honest  navigator,  ^'the  generous,  sympathizing,  and 
disinterested  conduct  of  this  heathen  with  the  unfeeling  selfish- 
ness of  the  saintly  preachers  who  undertake  to  convert  him  from 
the  error  of  his  ways  I"  And  then,  calling  to  mind  a  land' 
which  he  had  lately  visited,  this  Protestant  sailor,  who  w^as  not 
without  notions  of  Christianity,  compares  "the  conduct  of 
these  enlightened  professors  of  the  reformed  doctrines  with  tha- 
really  Christian  conduct  of  the  benighted  ministers  of  the 
Catholic  religion  at  Lima.  As  soon  as  the  news  reaches  these 
\euQrah\Q padres  of  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  they  repair  on  board,, 
and,  with  the  benignity  of  habitual  charity,  inquire  after  the 
health  of  those  on  board."  The  sick,  ho  says,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed  or  country,  are  removed  to  the  convents,  gratui- 
tously tended,  and  finally  dismissed  with  a  blessing  when  they 
no  longer  need  the  charity  of  men  who  "  feel  themselves  amply 

*  nine  Month*'  ReMdtnce,  &c.,  p.  171. 

f  AdtenturcH  in  New  Zealand,  by  John  Kochfort,  ch.  iii.,  p.  28. 
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compensated  by  an  approving  conscience."*    But  it  is  time  to 
retnrn  to  the  same  class  of  missionaries  in  the  Antipodes. 

Tiie  writers  on  New  Zealand  have  moVe  to  tell  us  about  the 
character  of  the  men  whom  Mr.  Strachan  represents,  without 
any  misgiving,  as  the  agents  of  Satan.  The  leader  of  the 
Catholic  mission  was  Bishop  Pompallier,  a  man  beloved  by  all 
who  have  had  the  sood  fortune  to  know  him,  but  who,  though 
worthy  to  be  nnnibered  with  those  apostolic  missionaries  of 
whom  France  has  produced  so  many,  "  was  attacked,"  as  Mr. 
Wakefield  relates,  '^  by  both  sects  of  Protestant  missionaries  in 
the  most  intolerant  manner."  One  of  his  own  clergy  observes, 
in  1840,  "Scarcely  had  we  quitted  the  tribe  of  Mototapn 
when  the  Protestant  ministers  came  to  sow  discoid  among  its 
members.  One  of  them  made  an  attempt  to  degrade  our  ven- 
erable bishop  by  giving  his  name  to  impure  animals.  All  the 
natives  were  indignant  at  this  conduct,  f  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  how  this  French  prelate,  who  might  have  appealed  to  his 
own  great  nation  for  succor,  rebuked  by  "  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing  the  malice  of  evil  men,"  and  finally  won  the 
esteem  and  sympathy  of  all  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  a 
courteous  gentleman  and  a  devout  Christian.  '*  The  gentlemen 
of  the  club,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  and  others  who  had  enjoyed 
his  acquaintance,  spoke  highly  of  his  urbane  manners,  and  his 
philanthropic  views  with  regard  to  the  natives."  He  was  some- 
thing better  than  a  philanthropist,  who  is  often  only  a  refined 
heathen ;  but  we  must  leave  our  witnesses  to  use  their  own 
terms.  "  Bishop  Pompallier,"  says  one  whose  own  accomplish- 
ments enabled  him  to  admire  higher  qualities  in  others,  "is  a 
man  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  mission  of  his 
Church.  By  education  a  scholar,  ir  nners  engaging,  in 
countenance  prepossessing  and  expresst  ,  ddded  to  sincere  and 
earnest  zeal  in  the  cause  ne  has  undertaken, ...  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  that  he  creates  no  ovdinary  sensation  among  the 
Aborigines.":!:  "  I  would  not  attempt,"  says  the  Presbyterian 
Dr.  Lang,  "  to  conceal  my  own  serious  apprehension  of  M. 
Pompallier's  success  ;"§  but  he  is  satisfied  with  expressing  his 
alarm,  and  does  not  talk  about  "  Satan."  A  Sydney  iournal, 
on  the  authority  of  New  iJealand  letters,  observes  at  the  same 
date,  "The  Eev.  Dr.  Pompallier  is  said  to  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Hokianga,  wliere 
the  Wesleyan  mission  is  .  .  .  some  of  the  leading  chiefs  have 

*  Narrative  of  the  Diteoverj/  qf  the  Faie  of  La  Pirorue,  by  Captidn  P.  Dil 
km,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  pp.  821-81. 
f  Annalt,  vol.  ill.,  p.  26.  .  \  . 

X  Terry,  p.  190. 
g  New  Zealand,  p.  48. 
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promiBed  Mb  lordship  to  attend  to  his  new  mode  of  worship."* 
It  was  probably  these  facts  of  which  the  anthoress  of  the  Qospd 
in  New  Zealand  S]^ke,  when  she  said,  "  they  cause  our  mis- 
sionaries much  anxiety." 

Happily  the  motives  of  their  anxiety  became  more  and  more 
u^nt  as  time  went  on.  In  1841,  Mr.  Bright  writes  as  follows : 
<'  With  those  Maoris  to  whom  the  Yicar  Apostolic  is  known  he 
seems  popular.  He  has  converted  the  oldest  chief  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  his  sons  and  people,  although  previously  attendants 
on  the  Church  mission.'^  Perhaps  it  was  such  events  as  this 
which  made  Dr.  Selwyn  describe  a  Catholic  station  as  "  a  blot 
upon  the  mission  system."  But  Mr.  Bright  continues:  "The 
Vicar  Apostolic  says  he  had  not  been  sent  to  trade,  and  that  he 
is  not  a  buyer  of  land."  And  these  were  the  results  of  his  absti- 
nence from  such  questionable  pursuits.  "  When  I  embarked  to 
inspect  a  county  on  the  east  coast,  I  was  surprised  to  meet 
McAa,"  a  chief  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  "  with  about  thirty  of 
his  people,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  during  the  passage, 
three  times  a  day,  their  discordant  voices  were  raised  together, 
chanting  the  Mass,  or  some  service  of  the  Catholic  faith."  It 
was  not  the  Mass ;  but  that  is  of  no  consequence.  At  Opo-tee-kee 
also  he  meets  the  same  phenomenon :  "The  very  children  were 
humming  over  some  portions  of  Masses  in  their  play.  Twice  a 
day  the  chapel  was  crowded,  chorusing  together,  althcmgh 
prhaps  not  twelve  of  aU  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  Yicar  or 
his  cur^s."^  So  in  another  district  the  same  writer  tells  us : 
"The  Yicar  Apostolic  settled  down  amongst  them,  and  before 
he  could  have  attained  their  language  he  made  converts,  of 
whom  most  had  subscribed  to  the  Church  missionaries."  Even 
in  the  Canterbury  settlement,  destined  to  be  the  exclusive 
domain  of  Anglicanism,  Mr.  Kochfort  informs  us  that  "  there 
are  many  Bomau  Catholics,  and  their  cathedral  is  the  finest 
building  in  Wellington." 

Mr.  Angas  too,  who  is  unable  to  record  such  facts  with  com- 
posure, is  not  afraid  of  exciting  merriment  in  his  readers  by 
calling  New  Zealanders  "a  community  of  Jesuit  natives. 
"  Many  of  the  Taupo  natives,"  he  says,  "  are  Catholics ;"  and 
then,  unwilling  to  let  their  conversion  speak  for  itself,  he 
suggests  thaf.  it  was  "  with  the  aid  of  beads  and  crosses,"  and 
other  equally  valuable  "  presents,"  that  the  missionary  "  suc- 
ceeded in  making  numerous  proselytes  to  the  faith  of  Komo." 
Yet  Mr.  Angas  knew,  that  however  the  Catholic  missionary 
might  surpass  his  rivals  in  some  respects,  the  power  to  bribe 

*  Atiatie  Journal,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  189,  N.  B. 

JSittorjf  ofNea  Zealand,  cb.  vL,  p.  120. 
Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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was  not  one  of  them.  At  Motupoi  also,  "  the  chief  is  a  Eomau 
Catholic ;  several  of  his  people  have  also  embraced  Pobeir, 
and  at  sunset  they^  performed  their  vespers  in  front  of  the  chiefs 
house."*    This  time  Mr.  Angas  says  nothing  about  presents. 

Again,  at  Kororarika,  the  American  Commodore  Wilkes 
notices  that  the  Catholic  mission  "  was  making  many  converts," 
which  he  also  attributes  to  "  presents,"  thougli  the  value  of  the 
crosses,  religious  pictures,  ana  other  donations  bestowed  on  the 
natives,  after  their  conversion,  rarely  exceeded  the  modest  snm 
of  one  penny.  Tliey  would  hardly  have  deserted  their  Prot- 
estant masters  for  such  a  reward  as  this.  Yet  even  so  intelli- 
gent a  writer  as  Dr.  Thomson  could  seriously  suggest  this  as  the 
tnie  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  Which  he  notices  in  these 
words :  "It  has  been  observed  that  Koman  Catholic  missionaries 
have  converted  natives  abandoned  by  the  Protestants  as  hope- 
less ;"f  the  secret  of  their  success,  he  suggests,  being  "  gifts," 
which  were  more  likely  to  excite  the  contempt  than  Uie  cupid- 
ity of  those  to  whom  they  were  proffered. 

Sometimes  the  writers  on  New  Zealand,  inspired  by  a  candor 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  venture  even  to  contrast 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  natives,  and  always  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.  Such  statements  almost  exceed  what  we 
might  fairly  expect  even  from  the  most  upright  of  our  enemies. 
In  1854,  a  gentleman  who  made  a  tour  in  New  Zealand  gives 
this  testimony.  Ue  is  at  Otaki,  amidst  a  Catholic  tribe,  and 
says :  "  The  resident  priest  I  heard  very  well  spoken  of,  and 
certainly  the  state  of  the  mill,  and  everv  thing  connected  with 
it,  evidenced  the  influence  of  a  master  mind."  The  next  village 
lie  arrives  at  is  a  Protestant  one,  and  he  goes  on  thus :  "There 
was  a  very  observable  difference  in  dresi^  and  personal  cleanli- 
ness between  the  natives  here  assembled  and  those  at  Otaki, 
much  in  favor  of  the  latter.";}: 

Such  testimonies  are  scarcely  less  honorable  to  those  who 
offer  tliem  than  to  the  objects  of  their  generous  praise.  Here 
is  another  and  still  more  striking  example  of  the  noble  candor 
which  sometimes  distinguishes  our  countrymen.  Sir  George 
tJrey,  then  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  addressed  to  Earl  Grey, 
ill  1851,  a  dispatch  which  contains  the  following  words :  "The 
Koman  Catholic  schools  in  this  country  are  exceedingly  well 
conducted,  and  not  only  reflect  great  credit  upon  che  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  his  clergv,  but  give  them  a  great  claim  to 
uuy  proper  consideration  which  can  be  shown  to  them."§ 

♦  Samge  Ufe,  lie.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  lil..  pp.  118, 121. 
f  Vol.1,  p.  810. 

;  A  Sumtner's  Ehfeurtion  in  N.  Z.,  pp.  157, 165. 
g  Parlvunenta/ry  Papers,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  18  (1854). 
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Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  enconragement  which 
6uch  language  afforded,  that  some  of  the  native  females,  taught 
by  Sisters  of  Mercy,  whom  the  charity  of  Christ  had  moved 
to  cross  the  great  ocean,  ventured  to  address  a  letter  to  l^he 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  imploring  aid  for  their  generous 
teachers.  It  was  no  doubt  with  regret  that  succor  was  re- 
fused, and  the  petition  unnoticed. 

It  is  evident,  then,  without  adding  superfluous  evidence,  that 
the  Catholic  missionaries  had  outlived  the  dislike,  and  over- 
come the  opposition  of  their  numerous  and  powerful  enemies. 
Once  more  they  had  accomplished  one  of  those  triumphs  in 
which  there  are  victors  but  no  vanquished.  With  calm  pa- 
tience they  had  pursued  their  way,  aided  onlv  by  Him  to  whom 
they  had  dedicated  their  lives,  and  esteeming  the  poverty  of 
Jesus  more  than  the  riches  of  the  world.  If  they  had  failed  to 
gain  a  single  convert,  their  very  lives  would  have  sufiiced  to 
prove  the  truth  of  their  religion ;  for  they  were  pure  amidst 
corruption,  patient  in  adversity,  charitable  towards  all  men, 
and  especially  towards  those  who  reviled  theA,  and  so  irre- 
proachable in  their  humble  and  disinterested  career  that  even 
calumny  was  abashed  in  their  presence,  and  dared  not  sharpen 
its  tongue  against  them.  And  so  when  the  evil  day  arrived,  and 
tribes  which  had  nominally  embraced  the  religion  of  their  rulers 
thirsted  for  their  lives,  and  rose  up  in  fierce  insurrection  against 
them,  the  abode  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Cross  was  still  a  sacred 
8pot ;  and  Colonel  Mundy  relates  that  "  the  missionary  station 
presided  over  by  Bishop  Pompallier  was  the  only  portion  of  the 
town  spared  by  the  invaders.''*  It  was  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict, 
in  which  Protestant  natives  fought  against  their  teachers  and 
destroyed  their  lives  and  property,  that  the  captain  of  an  En- 
glish frigate  offered  a  refuge  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  and  a  shel- 
ter where  he  might  hide  his  alarm  till  the  danger  was  past. 
The  friendly  offer  was  refused,  in  a  letter  which  announced  his 
intention  to  commit  himself  to  the  guardianship  of  the  savages, 
and  which  disowned  the  apprehension  which  he  was  supposed 
to  feel  in  the  apostolic  words — "  I  fear  nothing  but  sin.'^ 

Finally,  if  we  ask  for  the  numerical  result  of  labors  begun 
at  so  fearful  a  disadvantage,  and  continued  under  every  trial 
and  difficulty  which  could  beset  missionary  efforts,— so  that 
success  might  well  seem  impossible  in  a  battle  where  all  human 
means  of  attaining  it  were  on  one  side,  and  none  on  the  other, 
—one  of  the  latest  writers  on  New  Zealand  has  furnished  this 
surprising  statement.  In  1845,  the  Catholics  were  already 
estimated  by  Mr.  Clarkson  as  one-twentieth  of  the  population, 

*  Au^ralatian  Oolomea,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  170. 
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while  the  "Wesleyans,  who  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  field 
and  had  spent  vast  sums  of  money,  were  one-seventh ;  bat  in 
1854,  the  Wesleyans,  opposed  at  all  points  by  the  Episcopalians 
with  their  enormous  wealth  and  official  patronage,  had  dwindled 
to  one-eleventh,  and  the  Catholics,  against  whom  all  had  com- 
bined in  a  common  hostility,  had  steadily  advanced  till  they 
had  become  one-seventh  of  the  whole  population.* 

It  appears,  however,  that  even  this  statement  underrates  the 
fact ;  tor  while  the  Catholic  missionaries  represent  thnir  fol- 
lowers, good  and  bad,  as  amounting  to  about  twenty-thousand, 
we  have  seen,  by  a  recent  official  statement,  that  the  whole 
number  of  natives  now  remaining  is  only  f^ty-six  thousand 
and  forty-nine,  of  whom  thirty-six  per  cent,  are  avowed  pagatis. 
The  proportions  are  probably  destined  to  be  further  affected 
by  the  war  now  ragmg  (1861)  in  this  ill-fated  colony,  and 
which  will,  perhaps,  only  terminate  when  all  the  pagan  and 
Protestant  natives  have  been  exterminated.  In  1862,  Mr. 
Hodder  reckons  the  surviving  aborigines  not  to  exceed  thirty 
thousand  If  It  is  surely  a  suitable  conclusion  of  the  history 
of  Anglicanism  in  New  Zealand,  that,  fifty  years  after  it 
began,  the  natives  are  found  once  more  in  arms  against 
teachers  whose  influence,  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and  the  use 
which  they  make  of  it,  has  only  become  more  feeble  year 
by  year,  till  at  length  it  appears  to  be  utterly  extinguished. 
"  Despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  of 
the  most  influential  clergy,  and  of  those  chiefs  who  still  remain 
loyal,  the  flag  of  the  sen-styled  King  of  the  Maoris  has  been 
publicly  hoisted,"  both  in  the  settlements  of  Auckland  and 
Wellington  ',  and  even  this  significant  fact  does  not  fully  reveal 
the  final  catastrophe,  nor  exhaust  the  incidents  in  the  closing 
chapter  of  Protestant  missions  in  New  Zealand.  "  Among 
the  most  formidable  symptoms  is  the  reported  tendency  to 
*  recur  to  old  harharims  customs^  and  the  ^decreasing  influ- 
ence of  the  missionaries.^  ":j:  When  we  have  cited  their  own 
admission  of  both  these  facts,  we  may  conclude. 

"The  stations  on  the  Waikato,"  we  are  told  by  the  Chnrch 
Missionary  Society  in  1862,  "  have  all  been  greatly  affected  by 
the  excitement  of  the  war ;  the  schools  have  bfen  much  reduced 
in  their  attendance  /"  &c.  "  We  have  not  much  to  record,"  says 
Archdeacon  Maunsell,  ''  at  least  of  spiritual  things.  Political 
questions  seem  to  absorb  all  the  spare  thoughts  ot  the  people." 
"  Our  members  are  reduced  to  less  than  half,"  adds  the  Rev.  B. 
Ash  well.    "  The  demoralizing  effects  of  the  war  among  some  of 

•  A  Summer'*  Exeurrion,  p.  14. 
''  f  Memoiies  of  New  Zealand  Life,  p.  208. 

X  The  Times,  September  14, 1860. 
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our  teachers  are  seen  by  their  lukewarmness  and  indifference ; 
a  few  have  altogether  lapsed."  At  Tanranga,  on  the  £ast 
coast,  says  "  the  Bishop  of  Waiapn,"  "  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  people  are  cold  and  indifferent,  and  many  who  seem  to 
have  begun  well,  have  gone  back."  "  Various  changes,"  writes 
Archdeacon  Brown,  speaking  of  "  his  own  district,"  "  have  not 
only  diminished  the  number  of  natives,  but  relaxed  discipline 
tliroughont  the  infant  churches,  and  in  many  ways  causea  the 
wheels  of  our  missionary  chariot  to  drag  heavily  onward." 

"  The  reports  from  the  Western  distnct  of  the  New  Zealand  ' 
mission,"  it  is  confessed,  *'■  are  of  a  less  encouraging  character 
tlian  those  of  the  other  districts.  .  .  .  One  tribe,  the  Ngatiruani, 
have  formally  forbidden  missionaries  to  visit  them.  Another 
cause  of  discouragement  is  the  return  of  many  individuals  to 
the  native  customs^oi  which  tatooing  is  adopted  as  a  token.  .  .  . 
The  effects  of  religious  declension  and  neglect  of  the  means  of 
grace  have  been  more  manifest  of  late  years,  as  the  generation 
baptized  in  infancy  has  grown  up  in  nominal  Christianity."  It 
is  lost  the  story  of  the  Hindoo  converts,  who  are  always  said 
to  be  more  reprobate  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  baptism !  From 
the  Northern  district,  "the  aged  missionary,  the  Rev.  Kichard 
Davis,  speaks  of  having  entertainod  a  good  hope  of  the  progress, 
of  Christianity.  .  .  .  but  these  hopes,  he  states,  have  been 
blighted,  by  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  and  by  the 
various  sins  to  which  intoxication  leads."  Finally,  the  Rev.  R. 
Taylor,  after  a  residence  of  twenty-six  years  in  New  Zealand, 
reports  as  follows  to  the  same  society :  '*  The  spiritual  declension 
of  the  natives  is,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  general."* 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  shocking  unreality  of  Protestantism, 
that,  in  the  face  of  these  confessions,  collected  and  pv  .hshed 
by  themselves,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  with  a  solemn 
mockery  of  truth  which  seems  to  cry  aloud  for  judgment, 
address  their  subscribers  in  these  words,  with  reference  to  New 
Zealand:  "Such  an  instance  of  signal  blessing  upon  the 
labors  of  a  faithful  missionary  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in 
modern  times.  The  mind  is  carried  back  to  primitive  ages, 
M'hen  the  Word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed,  and  for- 
ward to  the  predicted  latter  season  when  a  nation  shall  be  bom 
in  a  day."f 

Such,  in  its  broad  outlines,  is  the  history  of  missions  in  New 
Zealand.  The  very  savage,  as  he  reviews  in  his  own  mind,  or 
relates  to  his  children,  its  successive  phases,  though  he  may 


•  Church  Mmwncmi  Society's  Report,  1862,  pp.  205-218. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  204.        »  »       ^ 
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care  too  little  about  his  soul  to  act  upon  his  convictions,  easily 
detects  on  which  side  is  truth,  on  which  side  Ood  and  His  holy 
angels.  Two  classes  of  teachers  have  claimed  his  attention. 
In  the  one  he  has  seen,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  with 
rare  exeeptionB,  corruption,  vanity,  and  worldiincRs;  in  the  other, 
purity,  cnaetity,  and  a  blameless  life.  "Their  continence," 
gays  Dr.  Thomson,  "produced  a  strange  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  natives,"  accustomed  to  a  different  exhibition  of  the 
Christian  character.  With  the  first  comers,  as  he  knows  to 
his  cost,  have  been  introduced  the  myriad  evils  of  confusion  and 
disorder,  of  shifting  and  incoherent  doctrine,  and  passionate 
religious  strife;  with  the  lust  came  peace,  unity,  and  love 
Finally,  while  the  one  could  attract  only  nominal  converts— 
whose  vices  are  attested  by  themselves — by  appealing  to  the 
coarse  instincts  of  worldly  interest  and  the  grossest  appetites  of 
our  nature;  the  others,  obliged  to  begin  by  inviting  the  half- 
civilized  native  to  abandon  even  the  temporal  rewards  whicli  he 
had  already  earned,  and  for  which  they  had  no  recompense  to 
offer  him,  have  yet  succeeded  in  winning  him,  not  only  from  the 
darkness  of  heathenism,  but  even  from  his  lucrative  association 
with  the  various  sects  in  which  he  had  been  previously  enrolled. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  asserting  tiiat  all  the  native  con- 
verts to  the  faith  are  as  yet  intelligent  and  consistent  Christians, 
or  that  all  afford  unmixed  consolation  to  their  pastors.  Such  a 
statement  would  be  a  culpable  exaggeration,  which  the  spon- 
taneous testimony  of  their  spiritual  guides  would  suiRce  to 
rebuke. 

Some  of  the  converts  from  the  Protestant  sects,  though  they 
reverence  the  unwonted  virtues  of  their  now  teachers,  have 
been  too  deeply  corrupted  by  previous  habits  of  hypocrisy  and 
fraud  to  be  easily  or  effectually  reformed.  Christianity  hag 
long  since  appeared  to  them  a  purely  nominal  religion,  of  which 
the  professors  contrasted  unfavorably  even  with  pagans,  and 
whose  very  teachers  and  ministers  were  to  them  only  models 
of  incontinence,  cupidity,  and  injustice.  Some  also,  though 
rescued  from  such  influences,  are  but  purtiallv  instructed ;  while 
their  pastors,  unable  to  cultivate  the  whole  Held  which  jies  be- 
fore them,  resisted  by  the  dead*weight  of  otHcial  authority,  few 
in  number,  and  poor  in  this  world's  goodn,  can  sometimes  only 
cast  their  seed  by  the  wayside,  and  tben  pass  on,  hoping,  yet 
hardly  expecting,  that  they  may  one  day  find  leisure  to  watch 
its  after-growth,  to  tear  away  the  noxious  plants  which  may 
threaten  to  choke  it,  or  to  bind  ui>  the  weak  stems  which  may 
have  been  trodden  under  foot.  Vet  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the 
following  account  of  the  best  class  of  native  converts  by  one 
who  knows  them  so  well. 
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^  I  am  often  moved  to  tears,"  says  the  honored  prelate  to 
whom  New  Zealand  owes  so  much,  and  whose  virtues  even  his 
adversaries  have  so  often  confessed,  "  when  I  see  the  chief  of 
some  tribe  come  many  leagues  through  the  forests  to  consult  me 
on  some  point  which  embarrases  the  delicacy  of  his  con- 
science."* Here  again  we  have  an  example  of  that  powerful 
"  influence  of  the  Confessional"  which  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
remarked  in  Ceylon,  and  without  whose  aid  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionary knows  that  all  hope  of  confirming  men  in  habits  of 
virtue  is  vain  and  chimerical.  "  Scarcely  have  they  received 
instruction  in  the  law  of  God,"  Bishop  rompallier  continues 
to  sav,  "  when  their  only  study  is  to  conform  their  conduct  to 
it.  With  what  simplicity  do  they  open  their  mind  to  the  min- 
ister of  salvation,  and  with  what  sincere  attachment  to  us  do 
they  return  the  services  we  render  them.  .  ,  .  They  might  be 
taken,  from  their  dress  and  appearance,  for  a  band  of  robbers ; 
yet  they  are  inoffensive  sheep,  who  follow  the  footsteps  of  him 
whom  Jesus  has  given  them  as  their  shepherd."  The  bishop 
even  adds,  that  many  who  are  not  Catholics  have  learned  how 
to  distinguish  between  "  the  trunk,  as  they  call  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  severed  branch  churches." 

So  little  difficulty  have  the  true  apostles  in  winning  these 
rude  minds  to  the  comprehension  of  "  Church  principles,"  as 
well  as  of  the  other  great  evangelical  truths  with  which  they 
are  inseparably  connected ;  while  their  rivals,  busy  with  cease- 
less strife,  ana  filling  the  air  with  mutual  reproaches,  fail  to 
teach  them  even  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  In- 
carnation, make  religion  only  the  occasion  of  new  crimes,  the 
Bible  itself  an  excuse  for  committing  them,  and  after  half  a 
century  of  unblessed  effort,  have  only  forced  the  reluctant 
savage  to  accept  a  lot  more  full  of  calamity  and  malediction 
than  even  his  original  state, — the  dread  responsibilities  of  Chris- 
tianity without  its  gifts  and  graces.  And  lastly,  the  annalists 
of  New  Zealand  missions  confess,  with  sorrow  and  shame,  that 
the  natives,  familiar  with  the  incessant  divisions  and  unappeas- 
able conflicts  of  the  Protestant  sects,  have  at  length  delivered 
that  memorable  verdict,  so  often  recorded  against  Protestantism 
by  the  instinct  of  pagan  nations, — that  verdict  which  is  at 
ouce  the  measure  of  its  influence,  the  monument  of  its  results, 
and  the  summary  of  its  triumphs,  "  You  have  taught  us  that 
Heathenism  with  love,  is  better  than  Christianity  without  it." 

*Annait. 
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In  that  wide  waste  of  waters  which'  for  ages  have  rolled  their 
floods  between  the  Old  and  New  Continents,  and  where  once 
the  sea-bird  found  no  rest  for  his  foot,  a  hundred  islands,  cast 
up  from  their  deep  ocean-bed  by  some  convulsive  throe,  are 
now  securely  anchored.  Once  naked  and  unsightly,  they  have 
long  since  been  clothed  with  grass,  and  flowers,  and  trees. 
Upon  their  low  hills  cluster  the  dark  myrtle  and  the  slender 

Ealm ;  and  through  their  valleys,  rich  with  spreading  ferns, 
right  rivulets  wind  their  course.  Here  the  sugar-cane  and 
bread-fruit  grow  un tended,  and  a  thousand  edible  roots,  un- 
known in  other  climes,  lurk  in  the  untilled  soil.  To  these  fair 
islands,  sheltered  by  coral  barriers  from  the  ocean  wave,  nien 
found  their  way, — from  what  land,  when,  and  how,  only  the 
angels  know.  By  what  strange  migrations  they  were  peopled, 
history  will  never  tell.    This  is  God's  secret. 

Yet  science,  which  is  never  more  honorably  occupied  than 
in  the  investigation  of  such  problems,  has  applied  its  patient 
induction  to  this ;  and  if  it  has  not  absolutely  determined  how 
the  islands  of  Eastern  and  Western  Oceanica  werepeopled,  has 
at  least  suggested  how  they  might  have  been.  William  Von 
Humboldt  considers  that  he  has  established  the  identity  of  the 
Malays  and  Polynesians ;  and  Prichard,  who  adopts  his  concia 
sion,  calls  the  latter  "  Malayo-Polynesians."*  M.  de  Uienzi, 
indeed,  is  certain  that  they  came  originally  from  the  island  of 
Borneo.  Other  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  natives  of  some 
of  the  Pacific  islands  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
Caucasian  family.  But  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territories, — who  reports,  in  1847,  that  "  the 
whole  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  known  to  be  slowly  but 
surely  contmuing  to  rise,  to  be  still,  as  it  were,  in  the  throes  of 

•  Natural  Hiitory  of  Man,  sec.  83. 
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creation," — speaks  as  follows  of  the  origin  of  the  Polynesian 
race,  whose  religious  history  we  are  to  narrate  in  the  present 
chapter.  "  From  what  country,  then,  of  Asia,  did  the  Poly- 
nesians spring  ?  Almost  to  a  moral  certainty  from  some  point, 
or  rather  points,  between  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca 
and  the  northern  limits  of  Japan."*  Many  considerations, 
which  need  not  here  be  noticed,  combine  to  recommend  this 
conclusion ;  yet  the  origin  of  the  Malays  themselves  is  still  un- 
certain, and  while  some  look  for  their  birthplace  on  the  south- 
eastern shores  of  China,  Bopp  thinks  their  language  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit-f 

From  the  Polynesians  themselves  no  aid  has  been  received 
in  the  discussion  of  this  problem  of  ethnology ;  and  the  Abbe 
Caret,  referring  especially  to  the  Gambler  Archipelago,  in 
which  he  lon^  resided  as  a  missionary,  warns  us  "  not  to  ask 
of  the  population  of  these  islands  any  explicit  information  con- 
cerning their  origin;  all  your  questions  will  remain  unan- 
Bwerea;  on  this  subject  their  traditions  are  silent.  Perhaps 
these  tribes  had  their  origin  in  the  remotest  antiquity  :  it  takes 
a  very  long  time  for  a  people  to  forget  the  history  of  its  origin. 
I  have  heard  the  best  informed  ot  the  natives  enumerate  as 
many  as  iifty  kings,  who  are  said  to  have  presided,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  government  of  the  Archipelago." 

One  source  of  information,  which  existea  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  from  which  a  careful  inquirer  might  perhaps  have  con- 
structed at  least  the  fragments  of  a  history,  has  been,  in  many 
of  the  islands,  imprudently  destroyed,  by  men  whose  proceed- 
ings will  be  presently  recounted  to  us  by  competent  witnesses. 
"  One  fault,"  says  the  learned  Mosblech,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
dialects  of  Eastern  Oceanica,  "  for  w^hich  we  can  never  pardon 
the  Methodist  ministers" — he  means  the  Protestant  missiona- 
ries— "  is  their  having  destroyed,  by  an  irrational  zeal,  all  the 
poetic  compositions  of  this  people.  No  one  can  bo  blind  to  the 
injury  which  they  have  thus  inflicted  upon  science  and  history. 
Tlie  Catholic  missionaries,  guided  bv  their  intelligent  chief  the 
Archbishop  of  Chalcedon,  who  admirably  appreciates  not  only 
what  belongs  to  religion  but  also  the  things  which  relate  to 
science,  have  acted  with  more  caution."^ 

It  appears  tliat  the  mythological,  as  well  as  the  pastoral  and 
erotic  compositions  of  the  natives,  some  of  which  were  no  doubt 

•  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Sound  the  World,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  7.  "  So  recent- 
ly as  1833  the  wreck  of  a  Japanese  junk  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  showed  how,  in 
like  manner,  across  the  wider  waste  of  the  Pacific,  the  natives  of  the  Old  World 
may  have  been  borne,"  &c.    Wilson,  Prehistoric  Man,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  158. 

t  Mohl,  Bapports  faits  d  laSoditi  Asiatique,  tome  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  8. 

I  Notice  mr  la  langue  de  I'Oceanie  Orientaie  ;  Journal  Asiatique,  tome  iii., 
p.  441, 4me  serie  (1844). 
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of  questionable  puritj,  but  which  had  at  least  a  scientific 
value,  were  violently  suppreesed  by  their  English  teachers, 
and  not  only  suppressed  but  destroyed.  With  them  perished 
all  the  lays  and  rythmical  legends  which  they  had  received 
from  their  forefathers.  What  their  new  masters  gave  them 
instead,  we  shall  see  hereafter,  and  how  far  they  have  profited 
by  the  change. 

But  we  must  now  enter,  without  further  preface,  upon  the 
wide  field  which  lies  before  us,  and  in  which  we  shall  once 
more  trace,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  class  of  witnesses,  the  im- 
pressive contrast  of  which  we  have  alread  v  seen  so  many 
examples.  It  will  be  necessary  to  begin  by  dividing  intu 
groups  the  island  world  which  we  are  about  to  visit,  and  in 
thif>  task  we  have  no  choice  but  to  adopt  the  classification 
which  both  history  and  geography  prescribe. 

Of  the  various  groups  whicn  we  are  about  to  notice,  and 
whose  religious  annals  we  shall  find  to  be  pregnant  with  those 
startling  contrasts  which  urgently  invite  our  consideration,-^ 
not  only  because  they  decisively  reve:'  the  respective  influence 
and  character  of  Catholic  and  rrotestbu.  missions,  but  because 
they  remove  to  the  clear  region  oi  historical  facts  that  old  con- 
troversy which  is  obscure  and  unprofitable  while  it  turns  only 
upon  cunning  words  and  distorted  texts, — some  have  been 
visited  by  Catholics  alone,  some  have  belonged  exclusively  to 
Protestants,  and  others  have  been  occupied  bv  both.  In  the 
first,  religion  has  gained  its  accustomed  and  undisputed  victory ; 
in  the  second,  enormous  expenditure  has  been  attended  by  uni- 
versal corruption  and  admitted  failure;  in  the  third,  heresy 
has  waged  its  usual  warfare  of  violence  and  calumny,  has  been 
combated  by  patient  chanty  and  long  sufiferinjg,  and  has 
finally  confessed  its  discomfiture  and  defeat.  This  is  the  his- 
tory which  we  are  about  to  trace. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  those  con- 
tiguous groups  which  lie  nearest  to  the  mainland,  whose  happy 
fortune  it  was  to  be  discovered  by  men  who  labored  for  God 
rather  than  for  themselves,  and  wno  carried  with  them  wher- 
ever they  went  the  faith  which  was  the  light  of  tholr  own 
souls,  and  the  charity  which  obliged  them  to  communicate  it 
to  otiiers. 

Argensola,  the  careful  and  conscientious  historian  of  tlicHu 
regions,  whose  intelligent  candor  has  earned  the  applause,  nut 
only  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  by  whom  he  was  employed, 
but  even  of  his  English  editors,  has  recounted  all  the  detailx  of 
that  generous  apostolate  which  won  the  J'hilippines  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  From  him  we  learn  how  the  false  ProT»het 
came  to  be  honored  even  in  these  remote  islands  of  the  East ; 
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how  Persian  and  Arab  conqnerors  carried  thither  the  plagne 
which  had  enveloped  half  the  world,  and  from  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  Boman  See  to  have  saved  Europe  by  that  long 
series  of  efforts  wnich  alone  preserved  Christendom  from  the 
destroying  legions  who  had  overflowed  the  earth  from  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  wastes  of  Tartary,  and  who  once 
threatened  to  hang  up  in  every  temple  of  Europe  the  impure 
banner  which  they  had  already  planted  on  Mount  Sion. 

Against  such  adversaries  the  farst  apostles  of  the  Philippines 
lifted  up  the  Cross,  and  though  they  fell,  like  their  bretnren 
in  other  lands,  cut  down  by  the  sword  of  Moslem  or  Pagan, 
consumed  by  fire,  or  torn  into  fragments  on  the  scaffold,  tliey 
conquered  even  in  death.  The  conflict  did  not  last  long ;  the 
decree  had  gone  forth  that  here  the  Cross  should  triumph,  and 
''the  false  and  corrupt  memory  of  Mahomet,"  as  Mendoza 
simply  relates,  "  was  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ  easily  rooted 
out."*  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  describe  the  events  which 
led  to  this  result.  , 

The  Philippines  Were  discovered  by  Magellan,  as  Gemelli 
notices  in  his  history  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  in  1521,  but  it 
was  not  till  a  later  period  that  they  were  subdued  and  colonized 
by  Spain.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrone  group,  for  we  may 
speaK  of  them  together,  since  they  have  a  common  history, 
"  had  no  notion  of  a  Deity,"  we  are  told  by  Le  Gobien,  "  nor 
any  religious  worship,  nor  had  they  any  Ijemple,  priest,  or  forms 
of  worship."  Their  only  religion  consisted  m  "  some  irregular 
notions  of  a  hell  and  a  heaven."t  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  Argensola,  more  than  six 
thousand  Christians  had  already  been  martyred  in  the  single 
province  of  Ternate,  "that  so,"  he  adds,  "the  foundation  of  our 
faith  may  be  in  all  parts  cemented  with  the  blood  of  the  faith- 
ful. They  dismembered  the  bodies,  and  burned  the  legs  and 
arms  in  the  sight  of  the  still  living  trunks.  They  impaled  the 
women,  and  tore  out  their  bowels ;  children  were  pulled  piece- 
meal before  their  mothers'  eyes,  and  infants  were  rent  from 
their  wombs.":}: 

Yet  all  these  tortures  were  bravely  endured  by  neophytes  who 
had  seen  the'r  pastors  tread  the  same  Via  Dolorosa  with  unfal- 
tering step,  and  even  children  learned  to  imitate  the  fruitful 
example  of  such  teachers.    A  Portuguese  vessel,  sailing  by  the 


*  Bittorie  of  tht  Kingdome  of  China,  vol.  11.,  ch.  xiil.,  p.  261 ;  published  by 
the  Hakluyt  Society. 

f  Hittory  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  in  CaUandor's  Terra  Avstraiit  Cognita, 
vol.  111.,  p.  68. 

t  Diteoverjf  and  Congneet  of  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  Mandt,  by  B.  L.  de 
Argensola,  book  iii.,  p.  05  (1708). 
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coast  of  Amboyna,  picked  up  a  crowd  of  fugitives  swimmin|» 
near  the  shore,  "and  having  viewed  them  at  leisure,"  says 
Argensola,  "found  that  nope  of  them  were  above  twelve  years 
of  age.  Yet  at  this  same  time,  when  cruelty  advanced  God's 
glory,  idolaters  and  Mahometans  were  converted,  and  our  reli- 
gious men  preached  and  catechized  without  any  fear  of  punish- 
ment, which  they  rather  coveted,  and  thought  themselves 
unworthy  of."  He  allows,  indeed,  that  many  apostatized, 
overcome  by  anguish,  and  this  need  not  surprise  us.  In  1697, 
ten  of  the  missionaries  had  been  martyred  in  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  and  for  a  time  the  rest  were  obliged  to  fly,  but  it  was 
only  to  return  when  the  storm  had  passed.*  In  the  island  of 
Saypan,  Father  de  Medina,  a  man  of  illustrious  birth,  was  the 
first  martyr,  in  1670.  In  1672,  Sanvitores,  also  belonging  to 
one  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Spain — ^for  these  men  began  by 
flinging  away  the  wealth  and  honors  which  others  consume  a 
whole  life  in  endeavoring  to  acquire — was  martyred  in  the 
island  of  Tinian.  By  his  first  discourse, — unaided  by  the 
"ceremonial"  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  efl'ective  in  such  cases, 
— he  won  fifteen  hundred  converts ;  and  before  he  died  had  es- 
tablished the  faith  in  thirteen  islands,  founded  three  seminaries, 
and  baptized  fifty  thousand  idolaters.  In  1699,  idolatry  had 
almost  become  extinct  in  the  Ladrone  Islands.  Surely  martyr- 
dom was  a  suitable  termination  of  such  a  career  as  that  of  San- 
vitores,  who,  it  may  be  added,  predicted  the  future  conversion 
of  the  islands  of  Oceanica,  though  he  was  only  acquainted  with 
two  of  them,  the  Pelew  and  the  Caroline  groups.f 

In  the  Philippines,  the  success  of  the  missionaries  was  so 
complete,  that  even  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Men- 
doza  could  say,  "According  unto  the  common  opinion,  at  this 
day  there  is  converted  and  baptized  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  souls."  In  1598,  as  an  ardent  Protestant  observes,  in 
his  account  of  the  voyage  of  Oliver  Noort,  and  speaking  of 
what  he  calls  the  "  Lusson"  islands,  "There  are  few  Spaniards, 
and  but  one  priest,  which  is  of  great  esteeme ;  and  had  they 
priests  enough,  all  the  neighbour  nations  would  be  subject  to 
the  Spaniards ;"  for,  he  adds,  "  the  Jesuits  are  in  reputation 
with  their  converts  as  demi-god8.":j:  And  this  work  continued, 
until,  as  later  Protestant  writers  will  presently  tell  us,  the 
four  million  inhabitants  of  these  islands  had  embraced  that 
Catholic  faith  from  which  they  have  never  since  swerved. 
Such  is  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  Polynesian  missions. 
How  far  it  resembles  the  same  apostolic  work  in  the  lands 

•  Geraelll.  in  Churchill's  Collection  qf  Voyage*,  vol.  iv.,  p.  462. 

4  Hcnriou,  Histoire  dea  iUmons  Oatholiqii«*,  tomo  ii.,  2ae  partie,  p.  689. 

I  Purchaa'  PUgrimt,  vol.  i.,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  pp.  76,  76. 
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which  we  have  a  'dy  visited,  and  especially  in  characteristic 
solidity  and  peruusinence,  we  shall  now  learn  from  Protestant 
witnesses,  whom  Providence  seems  to  have  employed  to  this 
end,  that  their  co-religionists  might  the  more  readily  accept 
their  testimony. 

The  Rev.  David  Abeel, — a  Protestant  missionary,  who  seems 
to  have  wandered  over  the  lands  beyond  the  Ganges,  searching 
for  something  to  do  and  finding  nothing,  and  whose  book  is 
simply  a  record  of  the  triumphs  of  Catholics  and  of  the  choleric 
disgust  with  which  he  witnessed,  them, — thus  writes  of  the 
Philippines:  "The  Church  of  Home  has  here  proselyted  to 
itself  me  entire  popiilatian.  The  natives  have  become  bigoted 
Papists.  The  influence  of  the  priests  is  unbounded."  It  is 
only  fair,  however,  to  this  gentleman  to  add,  that  he  considers 
the  conversion  of  the  Philippines,  accomplished  by  such  men 
as  Medina  and  Banvitores,  a  remarkable  example  of  "the 
power  of  the  Beast."* 

In  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  whose  writings  are  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  who  was  formerly  governor  of  Singa- 
pore, made  the  following  declaration  at  a  public  missionary 
meeting:  "In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  Spaniards  have  con- 
verted several  millions  oi  people  to  the  Boman  Catholic  faith, 
and  an  immense  improvement  in  their  social  condition  has  been 
the  consequence,  "t 

"Much  credit,"  says  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  spite  of  incurable 
prejudice,  "  is  due  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  throughout  the  colony,  and  their  unremitting  exertion  to 
preserve  and  propagate  Christianitv  by  this  best  of  all  possible 
means,  the  dinusion  of  knowledge.  :J:  "It  is  said,"  observes  the 
wife  of  the  American  navigator,  Captain  Morrell,  "that  in 
Manilla  there  are  more  convents  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world  of  its  size,  and  the  general  voice  of  natives  and  foreigners 
declares  that  they  are  under  excellent  regulations."  And  then 
she  describes  their  inmates.  "They  all  seemed  full  of  occu- 
pation. There  is  no  idleness  in  these  convents,  as  is  generally 
supposed," — and  as  her  own  account  of  the  various  works 
accomplished  in  them  sufficiently  proves.  Moreover,  "their 
devotions  begin  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  are  often  repeated 
during  the  whole  of  it,  or  until  late  in  the  evening,  in  some  form 
'  or  other."  Altogether,  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  this 
lady  was  remarkably  diflerent  from  that  which  Mr.  Abeel  re- 
cords.   "  I  was  born  a  Protestant,"  she  says,  "  and  trust  that  I 


*  Journal  of  a  IUmdm.e«  in  China,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  828. 

\  7tfn««,  2d  December,  1868. 

;  JourncU  of  an  Emlbauy  to  China,  ch.  viii.,  p.  442. 
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shall  die  a  Protestant,  but  hereafter  I  shall  have  more  charity  for 
all  who  profess  to  love  religion,  whatever  may  be  their  creed."* 

In  1853,  M.  de  La  Gironi^re,  who  spent  twenty  jean  in  the 
Philippines,  informs  us  that  the  present  race  of  missionaiies  is 
not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  their  martyred  predecessors. 
Thus  he  relates  how  Father  Miguel  de  San-Francisco,  a  friend 
of  his  own,  used  to  collect  the  young  men  in  his  house,  four  at 
a  time,  keep  them  with  him  a  fortnight  under  diligent  instruc- 
tion, and  then  send  them  in  different  directions  to  communicate 
to  others  the  lessons  which  they  had  received  from  his  patient 
charity.  In  this  way  he  would  contrive  gradually  to  leaven  a 
whole  district.  M.  de  La  Gironiere  also  notices  the  important 
fact,  that  while  Manilla  and  its  suburbs  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  the  Spanish  and  Creole 
population  hardly  amount  to  one-tenth  of  that  number.f 

In  1845,  an  American  statistical  writer  addressed  to  Mr. 
In^ersoll  the  following  account  of  the  Philippines:  "The  colony 
is  m  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Most  of  the  native  Tagalos 
and  Sorqfaros  have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
There  are  three  suflragan  bishops  in  the  provinces;  one  of 
them,  the  Bishop  of  New  Segovia,  island  of  Luzon,  wrote  me 
in  1837,  that  his  diocese  consisted  of  upwards  of  six  hundred 
thousand  Christian  souls."!  Let  these  facts  be  compared  with 
the  history  of  Dutch  or  English  Protestant  missions  in  tlie 
same  part  of  the  world. 

The  remarkable  influence  of  the  clergy,  in  spite  of  the  small 
proportion  of  Spaniards  to  natives,  is  attested  by  many  writers. 
11  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  M.  de  Guignes  re- 
marked, from  his  own  observation,  that  "  the  European  priests 
are  greatly  respected  by  the  Indians,  who  always  consult  them 
in  their  various  undertakings,  and  even  about  the  payment  of 
taxes  ;"§  which  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Abeel  says  impatiently  of 
their  "  unbounded  influence."  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  1869,  con- 
tirme  the  testimony  of  M.  de  Guignes,  and  once  more  reports 
of  the  clergy,  "They  exercise  an  influence  which  would  seem 
magical  were  it  not  by  their  devotees  deemed  divine."| 

Dr.  Ball,  an  American  Protestant  traveller,  agrees  with  M. 
de  La  Gironiere  and  others  as  to  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
clergy.  Of  one  whom  he  met  at  Manilla,  he  says,  "He  has  a 
fund  of  knowledge  on  almost  every  subject,  speaks  six  or  seven 


I' 


*  Narrative  of  a  Vomge,  by  Abby  Jane  Morrell,  ch.  ii.,  p.  44 ;  ch.  v..  p.  90. 
+  Vingt  annies  aux  rhUippinet,  par  P.  de  La  Gironiere,  p.  89  (1863). 
;  Letter  to  the.  Hon.  Chane*  I.  Ingersoll  Ac,  by  Aaron  H.  Palmer,  p.  14. 
$  Voyogea  a  Pikin,  MnnUle,  &c.,  tome  iii>.  p.  801. 

I  A  Visit  to  the  Philippine  Mandt,  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D.,  P.R.S., 
ch.  xii.,  p.  210. 
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languages,  and  has  declined  an  offer  of  the  president  of  the 
seminary  here,  preferring  to  remain  always  in  the  capacity 
of  missionary."* 

Lastly,  that  wo  may  hear  every  kind  of  witness,  and  yet  not 
encumber  ourselves  with  bupeiiiuoub  tebtiuiun},  let  us  cite  one 
more  Protestant  writer,  who  tells  us,  in  1861,  the  impression 
which  he  had  formed  of  religion  in  the  Philippines,  in  spite  of 
the  prejudices  both  of  creed  and  country  which  threatened  to 
warp  his  judgment.    Mr.  MacMicking,  who  spent  some  years  in 
these  islands,  where  he  only  partly  unlearned  earlier  preposses- 
sions, declares  of  the  natives,  that  "  the  warriors  who  gained 
them  over  to  Spain  were  not  their  steel-clad  chivalry,  but  the 
soldiers  of  the  Cross — the  priests,  who  astonished  and  kindled 
them  by  their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Christ."  He  confesses 
also  that  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  banished  from 
the  Philippines  in  1768,  "  was  attended  with  the  worst  effects  to 
the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the  islands."  The  people,  he  allows, 
are  so  truly  what  Mr^.  Abeel  calls  "  bigoted  Papists,"  that 
"religious  processions  are  as  frequently  passing  through  the 
streets  as  they  are  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe." 
And  presently  he  adds,  "The  Church  has  long  proved  to  be,  up(»n 
the  whole,  by  much  the  most  cheap  and  efhcacious  instrument 
of  good  government  and  order;"  while  even  the  common  people 
"  very  generally  learn  reading  by  its  aid — so  much,  at  least,  as 
to  enable  them  to  read  their  prayer-books  or  other  religious- 
manuals.    There  are  very  few  Indians  who  are  unable  to  read, 
and  I  have  always  observed  that  the  Manilla  men  serving  on 
board  ships,  and  composing  their  crews,  have  been  much  ofteAier 
able  to  subscribe  their  names  to  the  ship's  articles  than  the 
British  seamen  on  board  the  same  vessels  could  do."t    Lastly, 
he  admits  that  the  present  rulers  and  pastors  of  these  islands 
have  in  no  degree  degenerated  from  their  ancestors.     "The 
enlightened  and  benevolent  government  of  Don  Pascual  Enrile, 
who  was  Captain-general  of  the  Philippines  from  1831  to  1835, 
and  his  entire  administration,  has  left  behind  it  the  happiest 
results  for  the  people  he  governed," — a  statement  contirmed  in 
1859  by  Lord  Elgin's  secretary,  who  also  visited  Manilla,  and 
found  that  "  the  advanced  views  of  Don  Pascual  Enrile  have 
in  many  instances  been  improved  upon,  and  carried  out  by  the 
present  governor."!     Of  tne  clergy  Mr.  MacMicking  speaks 
as  follows:  "Most  of  the  priests  I  have  been  in  contact  with 
appeared  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of,  and  faithful  to,  their 

*  RanMet  in  Battem  Asia,  ch  xxiv.,  p.  200. 

t  RecoUectiona  of  ManiUa  and  the  PhUippinet,  by  Robert  MacMicking, 
Kuq.,  p.  45. 
\  Narrative  of  Lord  Elgin's  Mitmn,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  89. 
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religion  in  its  purity" — a  large  concession  from  a  Scotchn^an. 
Of  the  "  present  Archbishop  of  Manilla,"  he  speaks  with  the 
utmost  respect,  and  especially  of  his  ^'  piety  and  good  feeling 
towards  all  men,"  though  he  naturally  resents  the  refusal  of 
Christian  burial  to  Protestants ;  and  he  sums  up  his  frank  ad- 
missions by  the  following  generous  account  of  the  modem 
Spanish  missionaries :  "  These  good  men  have  penetrated  where 
soldiers  dare  not  enter  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  in  their 
case  truly  the  sword  has  given  place  to  the  gown,  with  good 
effects  to  all  concerned  in  the  reduction  of  these  wild  Indians 
to  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  for 
many  hundreds  of  them,  nay,  I  believe  thousands,  are  now 
peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  which  these  good  Fathers  have 
taught  them  how  to  till,  instead  of  living,  as  they  formerly  did,  at 
warfare  with  mankind,  and  solely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase." 
And  they  continue  the  same,  he  says,  up  to  the  last  hour ;  for 
whereas  there  are  still  in  the  remote  mountains  of  Ylocos  and 
PangHsinan  some  tribes  of  pagan  Indians,  "  the  well-directed 
energies  of  several  enthusiastic  missionaries,  who  have  as  yet 
only  found  an  entrance  among  them,  are  likely  to  civilize  and 
ameliorate  their  condition."* 

Eight  years  later.  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  spite  of  scant  sym- 
pathy with  Catholics  or  their  religion — though  he  always  writes 
with  temper  and  moderation,  and  confesses  that  he  "found 
among  the  clergy  men  worthy  of  being  loved  and  honored,"— 
relates  tiiut  in  the  diocese  of  Ylocos,  in  1859,  there  were  iiftcen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-iive  baptisms,  and  that  the 
number  of  Christians  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighteen.f 

Such  have  been  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  religion  in  that  part 
of  Eastern  Occanica  which  Providence  has  confided,  as  if  to 
show  her  inexhaustible  fecundity,  to  the  healing  power  of  the 
Church,  and  the  fruitful  ministrations  of  her  servants.  Whole 
nations  of  savage  men,  numbering  several  millions,  have  been 
converted,  civilized,  and  instructed  by  successive  generations  of 

f)astors,  and  hfive  never  ceased  to  repay  their  apostolic  labors 
)y  loving  confidence,  devout  and  obedient  service,  and  i^nshuken 
constancy  in  the  faith.  Yet  there  had  been  a  time  when  this 
people,  now  wholly  Christian,  had  been  so  completely  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  evil  spirits,  that  "mothers  at  the  first  mention 
of  baptism  concealed  tlieir  children,  or  carried  them  away  totlie 
mountains,  while  the  men  could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  hear 


*  BeeoUeetiont,  &c.,  ch.  xxxiii.,  p.  290. 
t  Cb.  x\l,  p.  218. 
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the  name  of  Christ."*  And  now  they  reproach  by  the  ardor 
0^  their  faith  the  Christians  of  older  churches.  Blessed  are  the 
feet  of  the  messengers  of  peace,  and  blessed  the  lands  to  which 
they  bear  them.  ^'  Beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  tliem  that  showeth  forth  good,  that  preacheth  salvation,  that 
Bftith  to  Sion,  Thy  God  shall  reign." 

We  are  now  to  pass  to  other  scenes.  We  do  not  stay  to 
speak  of  Protestantism  in  the  Philippines,  because  it  has  no 
existence.  "  To  our  shame  be  it  said,^'  observes  a  British  offi- 
cer in  1859,  '^  there  is  no  Protestant  place  of  worship  on  the 
island ;  and  even  the  burial-ground  is  in  an  unseemly  position 
and  condition,  and,  I  believe,  unconsecrated."t  Let  us  pro- 
ceed, then,  with  our  narrative.  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of 
evangelists  who  abandoned  all  which  the  natural  man  craves, 
— home,  parents,  and  kindred, — that  they  might  with  greater 
freedom  proclaim  "the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  We 
have  now  to  tell  of  others,  who  also  assumed  the  title  of  "  mis- 
sionaries," but  only  in  order  to  improve  their  worldly  estate. 
Each  class  was  successful  in  the  object  of  its  ambition  ;  the 
one  found  toil  and  martyrdom,  the  other  wealth  and  repose. 


SOGIETT  ISLANDS. 


Let  us  go  forth  into  the  wide  ocean,  leaving  far  behind  us 
the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  we  shall  come  to  the  islands  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Thev  have  been 
called  "  the  latest  conquest  of  modern  navigators ;  and  it  was 
natural  that,  lying  midway  between  East  and  West,  they 
should  first  be  visited  by  the  ships  of  those  sister  nations  whose 
vast  commerce  seeks  to  link  the  two  hemispheres  in  one  by 
multiplying  the  stations  between  them.  England  and  America, 
rivals  in  a  traffic  which  embraces  the  world,  and  which  is 
equally  honorable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  both,  have 
carried  their  flag  to  every  islet  to  which  the  ocean  gave  access. 
With  their  manners,  a  hardy  and  adventurous  race,  went  men 
of  another  order,  whose  ostensible  purpose  was  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen.  It  was  from  England  and  America  that  they 
went  forth ;  and  a  writer  of  the  latter  nation,  who  warmly  es- 
pouses their  cause,  and,  unlike  most  of  his  countrymen,  speaks 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  language  which  is  always  trivial  and 
generally  indecent,  tells  us  why  they  went.  "The  Divine 
command, '  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,' "  ho  crudely  observes, 
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*  Jouvency,  Hist.  8oe.  Jem,  pars  6ta,  lib.  xxii.,  p.  866. 
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"  was  obeyed  by  that  people  who  had  been  the  most  alivjB  to 
its  commercial  advantages  1"^  The  missionaries  whom  he  de- 
fends, or  at  least  most  of  them,  appeared  to  have  obeyed  the 
difficult  precept  from  the  same  politic  motive.  We  shall  see 
them  presently  at  their  work. 

A  French  writer,  who  had  examined  all  the  facts,  as  far  as 
they  were  then  revealed,  which  we  are  abont  to  notice,  observed 
a  few  years  ago,  that  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  Oceanica 
appeared  to  have  aimed  at  establishing,  in  all  its  islands,  '*  a 
theocratic  and  commercial  fief  for  their  numerous  posterity.'* 
Tiie  latter  half  of  this  design  has  been  partly  accomplished  in 
some  of  the  groups,  the  former  has  been  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Let  us  visit,  in  order,  the  scenes  of  their  labor,  and  begin  with 
the  Society  Idands^  where  they  first  commenced  the  operations 
which  we  are  now  to  relate. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  "  the  missionary  voyage  of  the 
ship  Duff."  It  was  in  this  vessel,  more  honored  than  the 
sacred  galley  of  Athens,  or  the  bark  which  carried  the  fortunes 
of  Osesar,  that  England  dispatched  to  the  favored  isles  of  the 
Pacific  her  first  missionaries.  We  need  not  recount  here  the 
wBll-known  "instructions"  addressed  to  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson," 
— the  solemn  injunctions  laid  upon  the  missionaries  committed 
to  their  joint  oversight, — nor  the  hymns  of  triumph  which 
heralded  the  parting  ship,  and  accompanied  her  on  her  way. 
Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  tale?  Who  is  ignorant  that 
if  it  provoked  a  smile  in  some,  it  has  excited,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  vehement  sympathy  of  others?  Even  as 
late  as  1859,  one  of  the  most  emment  of  English  reviewers 
still  speaks  of  the  "  voyage  of  the  Duff,"  with  a  burst  of  un- 
controllable enthusiasm,  as  "  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fraught  with  a  promise 
very  dift'erent  from  that  of  the  crusades  of  the  middle  age8."t 
The  crusades,  which  saved  religion  and  civilization,  were, 
according  to  this  authority,  only  a  trivial  incident  in  human 
uiinals,  compared  with  "  the  missionary  voyage  of  the  ship 

Let  us  enter  this  historic  vessel,  and  form  some  acquaintance 
with  her  passengers  and  crew.  Even  the  latter,  w^e  are  assured 
by  the  Kev;  Dr.  Campbell,  in  184:0,  "  were  many  of  them  as 
truly  godly  men  as  the  missionaries  themselves."  whose  "char- 
acter and  vocation,"  this  historian  of  missions  adds,  "  were 
purely  spiritual ;"  so  that  he  exults,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  in  the  consoling  recollection,  that  "  Christianity,  in  her 

*  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by  James  J.  Jarvee,  ch.  xi.,  p.  357. 
f  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1859,  p.  176. 
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first  approach  to  Polynesia,  appeared  arrayed  in  her  native 
purity."* 

Conspicuous  as  a  leader  among  these  celebrated  missionariea, 
whose  praise  is  still  in  all  Protestant  churches,  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lewis.  It  was  this  gentleman  who  was  chosen  by  his 
colleagues  as  their  "  first  moderator,"!  and  who  presided  both 
at  their  periodical  devotions  nd  in  the  daily  selection  and  ex- 
position of  Scripture  texts.  Such  a  distinction  appropriately 
attested  the  rare  merits  of  the  future  missionary,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  these  grave  duties  he  wore  out  the  voyage,  amid 
the  applause  of  his  companions.  Arrived  at  length  in  Tahiti, 
he  justified  after  this  manner  their  good  opinion.  "  For  some 
time,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  "  his  behavior  towards  the 
Tahitian  females  had  been  extremely  indecent  ;"t  and  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  evil,  for  a  little  later,  as  Mr.  Ellis,  a  well- 
known  missionary,  adds,  "Mr.  Lewis  intimated  to  his  com- 
panions his  intention  of  uniting  in  marriage  with  a  native  of 
tlie  island.  Considering  her  an  idolatress,  his  companions 
protested  against  the  proposed  nuptials  ;§  and  when  the  "  first 
moderator,  defying  tixeir  remonstrance,  had  espoused  a  pagan 
eavage,  their  Sunday  journal  records  his  apparition  at  chapel  in 
these  reproachful  words :  "  Mr.  Lewis  and  woman  attended  the 
sen'ice.  Finally,  he  perished,  apparently  by  the  hand  of  his 
heathen  relatives,  being  found  lying  on  his  face,  with  his  skull 
cleft  asunder. 

The  next  of  this  famous  company  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broomhall. 
He,  too,  was  a  '*  shining  light  among  his  fellows,  great  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Ellis  says,  "  highly  serviceable  to  the  misdon."|  When  Mr. 
Lewis  lapsed,  he  was  foremost  in  addressing  to  him  the  most 
solemn  admonitions.  *  Unfortunately,  he  also,  II.  spite  of  bis 
eminent  qualities,  as  Dr.  Smith  relates,  "successively  connected 
himself  with  two  Otaheitan  females,  and  with  one  of  them  he 
continued  to  cohabit  till  he  quitted  the  island."!*  Before  his 
departure,  we  learn  from  the  same  Protestant  historian,  "  he 
seemed  entirely  devoted  to  the  principles  of  infidelity ;"  and 
his  companions  observe  in  their  journal,  forwardedto  the  mis- 
sionary society  at  home,  that  "  the  state  of  Mr.  i:>roomhall's 


irves,  ch.  xi.,  p-  857. 


*  Maritime  Discovery  and  Christian  Missions,  by  John  Campbell,  D.  D. 
vii.,  p.  260. 

I  Missionary  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  ch.  v.,  p.  46. 

I  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  125. 

^  Polynesian  Researches,   by   the    Rev.  William   Ellis,  vol.  1.,  ch. 
p.  95. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
[  History  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66. 
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mind  is  very  awful ;  he  profosees  liimsolf  no  Ohristian,  neither 
desires  to  be  one."* 

The  third  in  dignity  of  this  too  celebrated  troop,  whose 
evangelical  triumphs  have  been  so  often  the  theme  of  missionary 
orations  in  England  and  America,  and  are  still  eulogized  with 
enthusiasm  by  English  writers,  was  the  Bev.  Mr.  Yoeson.  He 
also,  though  able  to  manipulate  texts  as  skilfully  as  his  friends, 
"  cohabited  with  one  of  tne  Touj^a  women,"  as  Dr.  Brown  re- 
lates ;  then  be^an  ''  mingling  with  the  heathen,  and  sho^vine 
a  strong  disposition  to  learn  their  ways,  in  which  he  at  length 
made  a  woful  proficiency,  and  threw  oif  the  mask  of  Christian- 
ity  convpletely."t 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Harris,  another  of  those  earliest  "  heralds"  of 
English  Protestantism,  wlio  introduced  Christianity  to  Polynesia 
"  in  her  native  purity,"  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Kussell.  "It 
was  manifest  that  he  had  become  paralyzed  by  fear,  his  ardor 
quenched,  and  his  firmness  shaken."    And  these  wore  not  his 

■    ■   "      ''  •    food 

missionary 
e  ship  went 

to  his  aid,  and  ^'  found  him  in  a  most  lamentable  condition,  and 
almost  deprived  of  intellect."! 

The  Rev.  Francis  Oakes,  who  a]>peHrs  to  have  also  travelled 
in  the  Dufl',  "  left  the  island  a  twelvemonth  after,"  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Lang,  "  in  consequence  of  some  hostile  demonstration 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  settled  as  chief  con- 
stable at  Parramatta."§ 

Finally,  of  eleven  missionaries,  who  seem  to  have  reached 
New  Zealand,  from  which  they  again  fled  for  fear  of  the  natives, 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Smith,  an  eager  partisan,  that  "  instead  of 
achieving  any  thing  for  the  honor  of  the  Gospel,  some  of  them 
afforded  melancholy  proof  that  Otalieite  would  not  have  been 
eventually  benefited  by  their  continuance  in  that  island."! 

Such,  by  the  testimony  of  Protestant  annalists,  were  the 
passengere  by  the  ship  Duff,  and  such  the  expedition  "  fraught 
with  a  promise"  whicli  casts  oven  the  crusades  into  dim  shadow. 
And  it  is  of  such  men  that  English  clergymen  and  English 
reviewers  could  deliberately  speak,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
their  crimes  and  their  apostasy,  as  "  godly  men,"  busy  witii 
•'  manifestations  of  pious  zeal,"  and  generous  benefactors  of 
their  race. 

•  Otaheitaii  Joumalt,  quoted  in  MUHmary  TraTitaeticnt,  to!.  I.,  p.  184. 
f  Hurt.  Prop.  OhriDtianUp,  vol.  H„  p.  800, 

I  Polynuin  and  New  Zealand,  by  tho  lilght  Rev.  M.  RubboU,  ch.  v.,  p.  188i 
Cf.  Fanning's  Voyaget  round  the  World,  cli.  x„  p,  181. 
§  Hi»t<yry  of  N.  B.  Walet,  vol.  I.,  ch.  v.,  p.  lOy. 
I  Vol.  ii..  p.  41. 
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6nt  this  IB  only  the  first  scene  in  the  Protestant  missions  of 
Oceanica;  we  shall  find  others  qnite  as  worthy  of  onr  atten- 
tion, for  they  have  the  faculty  of  reproducing  themselves,  in 
the  later  history  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  especially  in 
Tahiti,  the  chief  member  of  the  group.  That  history  we  will 
now  examine,  as  it  has  been  unfolded  by  Protestant  witnesses. 

Captain  Laplace,  the  commander  of  the  French  frigate  Arte- 
mise,  who  visited  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  noticed, 
ill  1853,  that  "  the  Methodist  ministers  have  never  dared  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  frightful  and  sanguinary  tribes  ' 
of  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  New  Guinea,"  &c.  These 
formidable  disciples  they  preferred  to  abandon  to  missionaries 
of  another  faith,  who,  as  the  same  distinguished  officer  testifies, 
"have  courageously  ventured  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
pursue  their  work  with  success  at  this  moment,  chiefly  in  New 
Caledonia,  where  they  already  count  a  considerable  number  of 
neophytes,  whose  habits  they  have  succeeded  in  changing  to 
an  astonishing  degree."* 

The  Protestants,  however,  chose  more  tranquil  fields  of  labor, 
and  selected  for  their  first  operations  an  island  which  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Herman  Melville.  "The  ineifable  repose  and 
beauty  of  the  landscape  is  such,  that  every  object  strikes  a 
European  like  something  seen  in  a  dream ;  and  for  a  time  he 
almost  refuses  to  believe  that  scenes  like  these  should  have  a 
commonplace  existence."f  Long  before  this  writer  visited 
Tahiti,  De  Bougainville,  who  noticed  with  admiration  "the 
mild  behavior  of  the  natives,"  had  been  "  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  its  hills  and  valloys,  the  verdure  of  its  swelling 
acclivities,  the  cool  shades  afforded  by  its  groves,  and  the 
pleasant  associations  connected  with  its  grassy  plains  and  mnr- 
muring  rivulets."  And,  once  more,  De  La  Richarderie  bore 
witness,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  to  that  "sweetness  of  man- 
ner and  benevolence  of  disposition  ":j:  which  all  the  earlier 
navigators  attest  with  one  accord,  but  of  which  every  vestige 
has  long  since  disappeared.  The  vices  which  now  make  Tahiti 
a  proverb — theft,  drunkenness,  cruelty,  lying,  covetousness,  and 
fraud — all  date,  as  their  own  friends  will  presently  tell  us,  from 
the  arrival  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  were  almost 
unknown  at  an  earlier  period. 

It  was  to  a  gentle  and  winning  race,  inhabiting  one  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  that  the  emissaries  of  the  English 
missionary  societies  first  presented  themselves,  in  the  guise  ot 

*  Oampagne  de  Circumnavigation  de  la  Frigate  VArtimiae,  tome  v.,  ch.  ir., 
p.  425. 
f  Omoo,  ch.  xvi'l.,  p.  66. 
;  Bibliotheque  Universelle  dee  Voyagee,  tome  vi.,  p.  870. 
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apostles,  charged  with  a  message  from  Heaven.  Tlie  first  effect 
of  their  presence,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  introduce  shameless 
incontinence,  and  to  teach  the  natives  how  easy  it  was  even 
for  its  preachers  to  apostatize  from  Christianity  ;*  the  second, 
as  they  themselves  confess,  was  to  destroy  forever  tlio  L^eaue 
which  their  presence  disturbed,  and  to  kindle  the  nanie« 
of  merciless  wars  in  every  grove  and  valley  which  they 
visited. 

"It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,"  says  the  missionary  Williams, 
unconsciously  pronouncing  sentence  upon  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, "that  in  no  island  of  importance  has  Christianity  been 
mtrodnced  without  a  war."*  His  own  "converts,"  he  adniitH, 
"  acted  with  ^eat  cruelty  towards  their  enemies,  hewing  them 
in  pieces  while  they  were  begging  for  mercy."  Already  they 
had  become  cruel  and  sangumary,  and  the  most  impartial 
witnesses  affirm  that  it  was  the  missionaries  who  made  them  ro. 
"The  new  religion,"  says  Von  Eotzebue,  ^'"via&  forcibly  estab- 
lished, and  whoever  would  not  adopt  it  put  to  death.  Witl^ 
the  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  the  rage  of  tigers  took  posses- 
sion of  a  people  once  so  gentle."  And  presently  he  adds,  "  the 
bloody  persecution  instigated  by  the  missionaries  performed 
the  omce  of  a  desolating  infection."t  And  again,  "  ambition 
associated  itself  to  fanaticism." 

And  this  is  confirmed  in  1845  by  the  American  Commodore 
Wilkes,  a  disinterested  but  anti-Catholic  witness,  who  says  that 
a  war  which  he  found  ragiug  at  Tongataboo  was  a  "religious 
contest,"  promoted  by  tiie  missionaries.  In  vain  he  remon- 
strated against  their  proceedings.  "  I  was  much  surprised  and 
struck,"  he  saj's,  "  with  the  indifference  with  which  Mr.  Kabone 
spoke  of  the  war.  He  was  evidently  more  inclined  to  have  it 
continue  than  desirous  that  it  should  be  put  a  stop  to ;  viewing 
it,  in  fact,  as  a  means  of  propagating  the  gospel !  I  had  little 
hopes  of  being  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  peace, 
when  such  unchristian  views  existed  where  it  was  least  to  be 
expected.":|: 

Catholic  missionaries,  in  all  lands,  have  been  accustomed  to 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives,  but  have  never  assisted  in 
taking  away  life  from  others.  When  we  f  r:.?  ;■•  ytak  of 
America,  we  shall  find  instances  of.Protestaut  missionaries" 
actually  slaying  the  heathen  with  their  own  hands,  and  exulting 
in  i\\G  fact;  meanwhile,  let  it  be  noted  that  in  the  Pacific,  as 
WiiUams  admits.  Protestantism  has  nowhere  been  introduced 

*  ^,j,i  yn-Uve  of  MisHon-ny  Einterpritet  in  the  8.  Sea Idands,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wiili'Uiie,  ch.  >ii.,  p.  49. 
••  Kotzabue'B  Nev  Voi  ^£?e  Round  the  World,  vol.  i.,  pp.  159, 160  (1830). 
i  United  tltatee  ExplotSny  Expedition,  vol.  ill.,  ch.  i.,  p.  12. 
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«\r;thont  a  war.''    This  is  the  first  mark  by  which  it  may  be 
kuown. 

And  how,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  were  the  natives  of  Tahiti 
induced  to  profess  a  religit  n  introduced  by  such  teachers, 
and  which  they  were  encouraged  to  propagate  by  euch  means  ? 
Mr.  Williams,  who  was  a  principal  agent  m  these  proceedings, 
will  tell  us.  "Some  thought  that  by  embracing  Christianity, 
vessels  would  be  induced  to  visit  them ;  many  hoped  by  adopt- 
ing the  new  religion  to  prolong  their  lives."  And  then  he 
(juotfiB  rhe  speech  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  thus  recommended 
tie  tin/iish  religion  to  his  people:  "Look  at  the  wisdom  of 
UieSi;  vv  jrshippers  of  Jehovah,  and  see  how  superior  they  are 
t<)  us  in  every  respect.  Their  ships  are  like  floating  houses, 
,..  that  they  can  traverse  the  tempest-driven  ocean  for  months 
with  perfect  safety ;  whereas,  if  a  breeze  blow  upon  our  canoes, 
they  are  in  an  instant  upset,  and  we  are  sprawhng  in  the  sea. 
Thoir  persons  are  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  beautiful  clothes, 
while  we  wear  nothing  but  a  girdle  of  leaves.  Their  knives 
too,  what  valuable  things  they  are !  how  quickly  they  cut  up 
our  pigs,  compared  with  our  bamboo  knives  1  Now  I  conclude 
that  God,  who  has*  given  to  his  white  worshippers  these  valua- 
ble things,  must  be  wiser  than  our  gods,  for  they  have  not  given 
the  like  to  us.  We  all  want  these  articles,'  and  my  proposition 
is,  that  the  God  who  gave  them  should  be  our  God.  *  It  was 
impossible  to  reason  more  sagaciously ;  and  having  come  to 
this  conclusion,  they  eagerly  agreed  to  assist  the  missionuries 
in  forcing  all  the  other  tribes  to  adopt  a  religion  which  im- 
parted to  its  happy  votaries  such  beautiful  clothes,  and  buch 
excellent  knives. 

But  this  point  deserves  further  illustration.  "  When  Pomare 
embraced  Christianity,"  says  Lord  Waldegrave,  "the  whole 
island,  in  obedience  to  his  will,  adopted  the  Christian  religion. 
It  was,  however,  only  a  state  conversion  not  understood,  and 
therefore  iiot  8incere."t  "The  truth  is,"  says  Dr.  Russell, 
"the  chiefs  had  already  perceived  so  many  temporal  advantages 
connected  with  Christianity,  that  they  became  desirous,  on 
secular  groimdi  alone,  to  extend  its  principles  among  their  de- 
pendants ;"  and  ho  quotes  the  ingenious  letter  of  Pomare  the 
Second  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  which,  after  asking 
for  a  supply  of  missionaries,  that  acute  monarch  added, — 
"Friends,  send  also  property,  and  cloth  for  us,  and  we  also 
will  adopt  Engusk  oustom8."i  Mr.  Stewart,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, tellb  i»  of  another  Polynesian  sovereign,  who  urged 

•  9^trratiM,  &c.,  ch.  xxxii.,  p.  149. 

4  Jmimal  of  the  Q'-i^fniiphieal  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  182.         • 

;  Polynesia  and  Arw  Zmitnd,  ch.  iv.,  p.  151. 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send  emissaries  to  her 
dominions,  because  "  our  harbors  are  good,  and  onr  refresh- 
ments abundant."*  Lastly,  Mr.  Cargill,  also  a  missionary, 
relates,  that  having  asked  a  chief  if  he  believed  what  he  said 
was  true, — "True!  every  thing  is  true  that  comes  from  the 
white  man's  country :  muskets,  and  guns,  and  powder,  are 
true,  and  the  religion  miist  be  true."t 

The  Protestant  missionaries  were  now  definitively  established 
in  Tahiti.  From  that  hour,  during  many  successive  years,  such 
accounts  of  their  uninterrupted  success  were  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land as  might  well  stimulate  the  hopes  and  sympathies  of  their 
supporters.  Idolatry,  they  reported,  had  given  way-  before 
them ;  and  so  great  was  the  devotion  of  their  disciples,  as  the 
missionary  records  aimually  testified,  that  Tahiti  bccnine  a 
watchword  among  all  the  advocates  of  missionary  enteri)rise. 
"  Our  congregations  increase,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osmund,  as 
late  as  1842,  "and  many  are  pressing  into  our  churches.  For 
goodness  of  temper,  general  moral  conduct,  correct  Hcri[)tural 
knowledge,  decided  attachment  to  the  gospel,  and,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, pleasing  consistency  as  church  metnoers,  I  am  bold  to  say 
mat  they  are  fit  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  any  equal  num- 
ber of  professing  Christians,  in  any  church,  in  any  part  of  the 
world."!  Every  word  of  this  statement  should  bo  carefully 
weighed,  for  it  was  the  common  language  of  the  missionarieB 
ill  all  the  lettere  which  they  addressed  to  the  society  ut  home. 
How  far  it  was  justified  by  facts,  including  their  own  secret 
confessions,  we  shall  learn  presently. 

Dr.  Russell,  in  his  account  of  the  Polynesian  missions,  ob- 
served nearly  twenty  years  ago,  as  if  anticipating  the  disclosures 
which  would  one  day  reach  Europe,  "It  is  almost  inseimrable 
from  the  duties  of  an  uninspired  missionary  to  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  his  success."  Already,  even  in  his  time,  the  unwel- 
come truth  was  beginning  to  be  revealed.  '*  An  imprcH^ion  has 
been  very  generally  produced,"  he  reluctantly  admits,  "that  the 
European  teachers  have  to  answer  for  more  evil  than  will  ever 
be  compensated  by  their  most  zealous  services. "§  Let  ns  now 
review  the  facts  which  created  this  gloomy  im|>resHion,  and  we 
must  receive  them  exclusively  from  Protestant  witnefss^^H,  Rince 
no  other  testimony  would  suffice  to  prove  them.  We  will 
follow,  as  in  former  instances,  the  order  of  dates,  which  range 
through  a  period  of  thirty  yeare,  from  1829  to  1869. 

*  A  VUU  to  the  S.  Seat  in  the  U.  8.  Ship  Vincennea,  by  C.  S.  Stewart,  A,  M., 
vol.  ii.,  letter  vii.,  p.  50. 
f  Dr.  Brown,  Ht»t.  Prop.  Ohrifflanity,  vol.  I.,  p,  042. 
i  Hut.  Prop.  Chrittiamy,  vol.  il.,  p.  185. 
§  Ch.  iii..  p.  113. 
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Our  first  witness  is  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  well  known  by  his  various  writings  on  China, 
Polynesia,  and  Madagascar.  Mr.  Ellis  considers  the  Catholic 
religion  "  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  fatal  delusions  which  the 
powers  of  darkness  ever  invented  for  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind." This  is  his  deliberate  estimate  of  the  religion  which, — 
to  say  nothing  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  St.  Bernard  and 
St.  rhilip, — was  preached  in  later  times  by  Bossnet  and  !Fene- 
lon ;  admitted  to  be  divine  by  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and  Grotius ; 
and  which  has  captivated  in  our  own  age  the  intellect  and  the 
affections  of  such  men  as  Stolberg  and  Schlegel,  Galitzin  and 
SchouvaloflF,  Hurter  and  Overbeck,  Vogel  and  Schadow,  Tieck 
and  Werner,  Newman  and  Faber.  But  Mr.  Ellis  has  decided 
that  it  is  an  absurd  delusion. 

Mr.  Ellis  visited  Tahiti.  Speaking  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  his  own  presence  in  that  island,  he  says :  "  With  what  aug- 
mented joy  must  that  honored  and  distinguished  saint,  the  late 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  strict  obedience  to  whose  last  be- 
quest and  dying  charge  the  South  Sea  Mission  was  attempted, 
have  viewed  the  pleasing  change."*  We  are,  of  course,  not 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  that  amiable  lady ;  but  if  her 
contemplation  embraced  the  proceedings  of  the  missionaries 
who  travelled  in  the  siiip  Dufi,  and  who  inaugurated  the  mis- 
sion in  which  she  felt  so  much  interest,  we  may  perhaps  doubt 
whether  her  joy  was  sensibly  augmented.  But  let  us  examine 
more  closely  Mr.  Ellis's  own  operations,  and  endeavor  to  learn 
from  his  published  statements  what  he  considers  the  true 
method  of  evangelizing  the  heathen. 

"  We  instructed  them,"  he  tells  us,  "  not  to  consider  bap- 
tism as  possessing  any  saving  efficacy,  or  confer^rlng  any  spiritr 
ual  henejity  but  being  on  our  parts  a  duty  connected  with  our 
office,  and  on  theirs  a  public  declaration  of  di8cipleship."f  So 
much  for  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 

"  We  felt  no  hesitation,"  he  adds,  speaking  of  the  "  Lord's 
Supper,"  in  using  the  roasted  or  baked  bread-fruit,  pieces  of 
which  were  placed  in  the  proper  vessel."  And  again :  "  We 
have  sometimes  been  apprehensive  that  we  might  be  under  the 
necessity  of  substituting  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  for  that  of 
tlie  grape," — which  he  confesses  some  of  his  colleagues  actually 
did.ij:  Tliis  Protestant  missionary  may  certainly  boast  that  he 
has  effectually  sequestrated  the  only  two  sacraments  which  his 
Church  had  retanied.  Whether  it  is  lawful  for  men  thus  to 
suppress  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  to  substitute  for  His 

*  Pdyry-sinn  Seaearehes,  ch.  x.,  p.  261. 
f  Ch.  ix.,  p.  25tt. 
I  Ch.  xi.,  p.  809. 
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sacraments  new  inventions  of  their  own,  Mr.  Ellis  would  prob- 
ably consider  a  trivial  inquiry.* 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  this  clergyman  next  proceeded  to  abolish  all 
creeds.  "We  did  not,"  he  says,  "present  any  creed  or  articles 
of  faith  for  their  subscription.'^  Perhaps  some  may  be  tempted 
to  ask,  the  sacraments  and  creeds  being  now  blotted  out,  what 
portions  of  Christianity  Mr.  Ellis  had  reserved  from  the  cotn- 
mon  destruction  ?  This  question  we  are  unable  to  answer.  He 
tells  us,  indeed,  that  "  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbatli 
the  Tahitian  resembled  the  Jewish  more  perhaps  than  the  Ghrig- 
tian  Sabbath,"  which  he  may  possibly  have  considered  an 
adequate  substitute  for  sacraments  ana  articles  of  faith ;  but 
we  search  his  book  in  vain  for  any  definite  account  of  what  he 
actually  taught  the  people  of  Tahiti. 

We  learn  from  it,  however,  much  more  distinctly  what  he 
thought  of  the  position  of  a  missionary  in  such  a  land.  "  Tlie 
only  earthly  solace,"  Mr.  Ellis  observes,  "  which  a  missionary 
enjoys  among  an  uncivilized  people,  except  what  he  derives 
from  his  work,  is  found  in  the  social  endear7nent8  of  the  domes- 
tic circle."  And  again:  "The  greatest  trials  the  missionaries 
experience  are  those  connected  with  the  bringing  up  of  a  family. 
...  he  experiences  a  constant  and  ptynful  struggle  between 
thedictatesof  parental  affection  and  the  claiu]s  of  pastoral  care.^f 
^'He  is  dividedy^^  said  St.  Ppul,  alluding  to  this  very  perplexity ; 
and  that  sublime  missionary  thus  warned  all  who  would  give 
their  whole  hearts  to  God  against  this  very  snare :  "  I  would 
have  you  to  be  without  solicitude.  He  that  is  without  a  wife, 
is  solicitous  for  the  ttiingb  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may 
please  God.  But  he  that  is  with  a  wife,  is  solicitous  for  th 
things  of  the  worlds  how  he  may  please  his  wife :  and  he  is 
divided.":):  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  this 
position,  which  indeed  ultimately  deprived  the  Tahitians  of  his 
presence ;  for  "  the  severe  and  protracted  illness  of  Mrs.  Ellis" 
sent  them  home,  though  he  had  protested  twenty  times  in  the 

*  Many  years  later,  an  Anglican  bishop,  of  tho  High  Church  school,  not  only 
committed  the  same  act,  but  claimed  credit  for  doin(r  it.  Dr.  HobhouBc, 
Anglican  bishop  of  Nelson,  in  New  Zealand,  relates  witli  much  complacency, 
that  wishing  to  give  tho  Sacrament  to  a  dying  native,  and  finding  neither 
bread  nor  wine,  he  acted  as  follows :  "  I  therefore  made  vessels  of  tho  l)eauti- 
ful  uiiissel  shells  which  abound  on  the  sea-beach,  filling  one  with  iixiter,  and 
laying  on  tlie  other  a  piece  of  travelling  biscuit,  and  in  this  way  I  proceeded  to 
celebrate,"  &c.  His  words  were  quoted  by  one  of  his  own  clergy,  at  a  meetitig 
at  Oxford,  as  worthy  of  admiration.  He  probably  thought  that  men  who  had 
made  a  Church  were  quite  as  able  to  mrke  a  Sacrament.  Oxford  Herald, 
quoted  in  Wee/dy  Register,  Nov.  16,  18(}8. 

t  Ch.  xviii.,  pp.  642-4. 

%  1  Cor.  vi;.,  83. 
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course  of  his  book  that  nothing  should  ever  separate  him  from 
this  field  of  labor, — he  lived  to  visit  many  others,  and  to  write 
a  book  on  each  of  them, — and  so  he  adds,  with  infinite  com- 
posure, "  We  took  our  final  leave  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  and 
the  interesting  people  by  whom  they  are  inhabited."  To  what 
extent  the  people  had  profited  by  fiis  abode  amongst  them  we 
shall  learn  more  satisfactorily  from  other  witnesses,  who  will 
assist  us,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Merivale,  "  to  correct  the 
coloring  of  Mr.  Ellis."* 

The  very  year   after  Mr.  Ellis  published  his  book.  Von 
Kotzebue,  an   intelligent  and   perfectly  impartial   authority, 
thus  described,  from  actual  observation,  the  religion  of  Tahiti : 
"The  religion  taught  by  the  missionaries  is  not  true  Christian- 
ity, thou^  it  may  possibly  comprehend  some  of  its  doctrines, 
but  half  understooa  evem  by  the  teachers  themselves.    A  re- 
ligion which  consists  in  the  eternal  repetition  of  prescribed 
prayers,  which  forbids  every  innocent  pleasure,  and  cramps  or 
annihilates  every  mental  power,  is  a  libel  on  the  Divine 
Founder  of  Christianity."     And  then  this  celebrated  navigator 
gives  a  description  of  the  dark  and  tyrannical  system  under 
which  the  natives  of  Tahiti  were  already  groaning  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  and  by  which  they  were  crushed  till  the  happy  in- 
terference of  France  released  them  from  their  bondage.     "  By 
order  of  the  missionaries,"  he  says,  "  the  flute,  which  once 
awakened  innocent  pleasure,  is  heard  no  more.     One  of  our 
friends  having  begun  to  sing  for  joy  over  a  present  he  had  re- 
ceived, was  immediately  asked  by  his  comrades,  with  great 
terror,  what  he  thought  would  be  the  consequence,  should  the 
missionaries  hear  of  it  ?"    "  The  oppressed  people,"  he  adds, 
and  many  witnesses  confirm  the  fact,  "  even  suffer  themselves 
to  be  driven  to  prayers  by  the  cudgel."     His  final  impression 
he  records  in  these  grave  words :  "  The  religion  of  the  mission- 
aries has  neither  tended  to  enlighten  the  Tahitians,  nor  to 
render  them  happy."     On  the  other  hand,  "  each  missionary 
possesses  a  piece  ot  land,  cultivated  by  the  natives,  which  pro- 
duces him  in  superfluity  all  that  he  requires."t 

In  1830,  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  well  known 
for  the  energy  of  his  religious  opinions.  Captain,  afterwards 
Lord  Waldegrave.  "The  missionaries,"  he  reports,  after  much 
personal  observation,  ''  are  all  engaged  in  trade,  which  I  am 
afraid  interferes  in  some  degree  with  their  usefulness.  At  pres- 
ent they  have  the  monopoly  of  cattle,  so  that  the  shipping  are 
almost  wholly  supplied  with  fresh  beef  by  them.    Tney  also 

*  Lectures  on  Colonization,  &c.,  by  Herman  Merivale,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Lecture  xix.,  p.  5(il. 
t  Vvyage  Round  the  World,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  172-303. 
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appeared  to  deal  in  cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-root."  Of  their 
converts,  this  ardent  Protestant  cautiously  confesses,  "the 
tenets  of  the  Gospel  have  not  in  many  taken  deep  root."* 

The  next  year,  1831,  gives  us  another  witness  of  the  same 
class,  having,  like  Lord  Waldegrave,  no  motive  whatever  hut 
to  tell  the  truth.  Captain  Beecney  disclaims  any  but  a  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  English  missionaries,  but  says  he  "  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  declare  the  truth,"  and  not  to  "  increase 
the  general  misconception"  created  by  missionary  reports.  Tiie 
natives,  he  reports,  like  those  of  New  Zealand,  had  already 
learned  the  vice  of  covetousness,  and  were  accustomed  to  sell 
false  pearls,  "  ingeniously  made  out  of  an  oyster-shell,"  and  to 
exult  in  the  success  of  their  fraud.  "  Without  amusement,  and 
excessively  indolent,  they  now  seek  enjoyment  in  idleness  and 
sensuality."  The  Tiokeans,  he  reports,  "  are  still  reputed  to  be 
cannibals,  notwithstanding  they  have  embraced  the  Christian 
religion."  He  shows  also  that  the  violent  suppression  of  all 
innocent  amusements,  which  marked  this  strange  form  of 
Christianity,  extended  even  to  the  king's  household.  He  was 
present  at  an  entertainment  given  in  his  honor  by  Pomare,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  presently,  but  "  it  was  necessary  that 
the  vivo,  or  reed  pipe,  should  be  played  in  an  under  tone,  that 
it  might  not  reach  the  ears  of  an  aava,  or  policeman,  who  was 
parading  the  beach,  in  a  soldier's  jacket,  with  a  rusty  sword  ; 
for  even  the  use  of  this  melodious  little  instrument,  the  delight 
of  the  natives,  from  whose  nature  the  dance  and  the  pipe  are 
inseparable,  is  now  strictly  prohibited  I"f  Of  the  other  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  Captain  Beechey  gives  a  similar  account,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  speak  of  them. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Protestant  author  of  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty  thus  speaks  of  the  natives  of  Tahiti.  After  describing 
with  admiration  their  earlier  character,  before  the  missionaries 
had  visited  them,  he  says :  "  What  they  now  are  it  is  lamentable 
to  reflect !  All  their  usual  and  innocent  amusements  have  been 
denounced  by  the  missionaries,  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  these  poor 

f)eople  have  been  driven  to  seek  for  resources  in  habits  of  indo- 
ence  and  apathy  ;  that  simplicity  of  character  which  atoned 
for  many  of  their  faults,  has  been  converted  into  cunning  and 
hypocrisy  ;  and  drunkenness,  poverty,  and  disease  have  thinned 
'the  island  of  its  former  population  to  a  frightful  degree."  And 
then  lie  shows,  "  on  the  authority  of  a  census  taken  oy  the  mis- 
fiionaries,"  that  in  thirty  years  the  population  had  dwindled  to 
loss  than  one-thiid !   And  even  this  was  probably  too  favorable 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  180. 
f  Beechey'B  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  38&-807. 
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an  account,  for  whereas  Blish  reports  that  "  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite  have  been  estimated  at  above  one  hundred  thousand,"* 
Lord  Waldegrave  reduced  this  estimate,  in  1830,  to  live 
thousand. 

What  follows  is  still  more  impressive.  "All  the  smiling 
cottages  and  little  plantations  of  the  natives  are  now  destroyed^ 
and  the  remnant  of  the  population  has  crept  down  (from  the 
fertile  grounds)  to  ';he  flats  and  swampy  ground  on  the  sea-shore, 
omipletely  subservient  to  the  seven  establishments  of  mission- 
aries, who  have  taken  from  them  what  little  trade  they  used  to 
carry  on,  to  possess  themselves  of  it  /  who  have  their  ware- 
houses, act  as  agents,  and  monopolize  all  the  cattle  on  the 
island."  A  few  years  later  we  shall  find  the  very  society 
which  employed  them  admitting  these  facts.  Well  might  this 
author  add,  "  How  much  is  such  a  change,  brought  about  by 
such  conduct,  to  be  deprecated !  How  lamentable  is  it  to  re- 
flect, that  an  island  on  which  nature  has  lavished  so  many  of 
her  bounteous  gifts,  should  be  doomed  to  such  a  fate  !"t 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Tahitians  to  em oy  the  advantages 
which  everywhere  attend  the  presence  of  rrotestant  mission- 
aries. In  China,  as  Mr.  Sirr  has  told  us,  thev  augment  their 
incomes  by  diligently  "attending  auctions;"  in  India,  as  a 
crowd  of  witnesses  relate,  "  their  cry  is  only,  '  money ;' "  in 
Ceylon,  they  rejoice  in  "spacious  lawns,"  "handsome  country 
houses,"  and  "  social  meetmgs ;"  in  the  Antipodes  they  deal  in 
land  and  provisions ;  in  Tahiti,  they  cheat  the  poor  natives  of 
their  luiiiible  commerce  "to  possess  themselves  of  it," — and  it 
is  from  their  companions  and  advocates  that  we  learn  these 
facts.    Let  us  continue  their  history. 

Once  more,  in  the  same  year,  a  celebrated  writer,  reviewing 
Captain  Beechey's  work,  thus  appreciated  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries  in  Tahiti.  "  Unhappily,  in  eradicating  idolatry, 
the  missionaries,  from  whatever  cause,  have  failed  to  substitute 
any  better  principles  in  its  stead ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
change  produced  has  been  to  degrade  Christianity  to  the  level 
of  the  most  brutish  idolatry,  without  making  one  step  towards 
raising  these  miserable  idolaters  to  the  rank  of  Christians.  The 
people,  consequently,  are  as  much  barbarians  and  savages  as 
I  CYer — or  rather,  they  are  worse,  for  they  have  borrowed  from 
'  civilization  nothing  but  the  vices  by  which  it  is  dishonored. ":|: 

In  the  next  year,  1833,  a  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  com- 
paring tlio  public  and  official  reports  of  the  missionaries  with 
their  j)rivate  confessions,  tlius  discloses  the  want  of  harmony 

*  Bligh's  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  ch.  vi.,  p.  80. 

j  History  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  ch.  1.,  pp.  87-89. 

;  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  68,  p.  217. 
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between  the  two.  "As  a  proof  of  what  the  missionaries  them* 
selves  really  think  of  the  Otaheitans,  I  will  give  you  an  extract 
of  a  letter  written  by  them  to  a  friend  of  mine.  'The  Pitcairn 
islanders  are  arrived,  but  I  am  afraid  their  morals  will  soon  be 
corrupted  hy  the  Otahsitana,*  "* — whom  Mr.  Osmund,  it  will 
be  remembered,  described,  in  an  official  report  designed  to 
attract  fresh  subscriptions,  as  models  of  "  general  moral  conduct, 
correct  scriptural  knowledge,  and  decided  attachment  to  the 
gospel."  Tne  same  writer  adds  the  characteristic  fact,  that  up 
to  that  year,  1832,  "more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  has  been  expended  on  the  missions  to  the  Society 
IsIhiuIs  " — that  is  to  say,  on  the  missionaries  and  their  families. 

In  1834,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  unable  to  conceal 
the  fatal  evidence  which  was  now  multiplying  on  all  sides, 
confess  at  lust  in  their  annual  report,  "The  tidings  which  have 
been  received  by  late  arrivals  have  been  more  unfavorable  than 
any."t  And  in  1835,  Mr.  Williams,  whose  career  shall  be 
noticed  presently,  and  whose  accounts  of  triumphant  progrt'ss 
had  exactly  resembled  that  which  has  been  quoted  from  Mr. 
Osmund,  thus  writes  to  the  directors  of  the  same  society, 
"  Although  it  would  be  much  more  pleasant  to  myself  to  state 
that  the  former  prosperity  continuea,  tiiis  is  not  my  happiness 
on  the  present  occasion."  All  that  he  ventures  to  add,  by  way 
rtf  apology,  is,  that  "in  all  the  lamentable  defections  from 
(dhristiun  doctrine  and  purity  which  have  taken  place  among 
us,  I  have  never  heard  of  one  individual  who  has  even  thougiit 
of  returning  to  the  worship  of  their  former  gftds.":}: 

The  official  reports  of  the  missionaries  were  now  beginning 
to  agree  with  their  private  confessions,  and  with  the  voluntary 
testimony  of  more  independent  witnesses.  The  fact  that  the 
backsliding  natives  did  not  renew  the  worship  of  their  wooden 
gods  was  but  a  feeble  consolation ;  for,  as  the  historian  of  Prot- 
estant missions  observes,  "the  truth  appears  to  be,  that  in  the 
islands  of  the  PaciHc  Ocean  idolatry  had  a  very  slight  hold  oti 
the  njinds  of  the  natives  ;"§  and  another  writer  declares  tlio 
satne  thing  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  "  idolatry  had,  as  if 
l)y  miracle,  given  way,  even  before  the  coming  of  the  mission. "| 

The  well-known  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  which 
the  thirty-fifth  edition  was  published  in  1841,  now  claims  our 
attention.     Mr.  Williams  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  islands  of 

•  Anatie  Journal,  vol,  vHl.,  p.  107, 

t  Repwt  of  London  Mimonary  Society,  1884 ;  in  Ariatic  Journal,  vol.  xiv,, 

p.  im. 

I  Quotod  In  Ariatu".  Journal,  vol.  xvlil.,  p.  115.     New  Series, 
^  Dr,  Brown,  vol.  li.,  p.  218, 

I  Voyage  of  H.  M.  H.  Ulonile  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by  Captain  Lord  Byroo, 
p.  147. 
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the  Pacific,  and  has  been  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  a  martyr. 
His  evidence,  on  several  accounts,  deserves  particular  consider- 
ation. 

We  have  already  learned  from  him,  that  the  form  of  Chris- 
tianity which  he  taught  wius  not  inrrodnccd  into  any  of  the 
islands  "  without  a  war."  He  next  admits  that  polygamy  was 
sanctioned  by  the  missionaries,  even  while  legislating  for  its 
suppression.  They  had  admonished  their  polygamist  "  con- 
verts" to  select  one  of  their  wives,  to  whom  tney  should  be 
united  formally  by  a  religious  ceremony.  The  injunction  was 
apparently  obeyed ;  but  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  natives 
repented  of  their  first  choice,  urging,  as  Mr.  Williams  reports, 
that  "  had  they  known  it  to  be  permanent,  they  should  have 
made  a  different  selection,"*  they  were  considerately  allowed 
to  choose  again, — a  license  wliich  would  somewhat  obscure 
their  apprehension  of  the  sanctity  of  Christian  marriage. 

Of  the  real  character  of  the  nominal  converts,  Mr.  Williams, 
towards  the  close  of  his  cai'eer,  furnishes  an  accurate  estimate, 
though  not  very  consistent  with  his  own  earlier  reports.  Thus 
he  had  described  Karotonga,  at  least  twenty  times,  as  a  kind 
of  Paradise,  and  its  inhabitants  as  model  Christians ;  yet  he 
confesses,  in  his  book,  that  ^'  as  vast  numbers  of  those  who 
professed  Christianity  were  influenced  by  example  merely,  no 
sooner  had  the  powerful  excitement  produced  by  the  transition 
from  one  state  of  society  to  another  subsided,  than  they  returned 
to  the  habits  in  which,  from  their  infancy,  they  had  been  trained." 
Of  the  converts  of  "  the  whole  Horvey  Island  group,"  he  says, 
"  1  do  not  assert,  I  would  not  intimate,  that  all  the  people  are 
real  Christians ;"  and  of  another  group,  "  I  by  no  means  affirm 
that  many,  or  even  that  any,  of  the  Samoans  had  experienced  a 
change  of  heart."f  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  these  con- 
fessions were  delayed  until  they  were  extorted  by  the  unexpect- 
ed revelations  of  others. 

But  there  were  some  converts  whom  Mr.  Williams  was  un- 
willing to  include  in  the  general  catalogue,  and  of  these  King 
Poraare  was  the  most  conspicuous.  Mr.  Williams  was  his  friend 
in  life,  and  attended  him  on  his  death-bed.  "  I  confidently 
liope,"  he  says,  "  that  he  was  a  subject  of  Divine  grace  ;"  in 
deed,  he  was  quite  sure  of  it,  for  he  adds,  "I  visited  him  in  his 
last  illness,  and  found  his  views  of  the  way  of  salvation  clear 
and  distinct." 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  reports  of  more  impartial  wit 
nesses  do  not  permit  us  to  share  the  cheerful  conviction  ex- 


*  Ifarrative,  &c.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  85. 
t  Ch.  xxxli. 
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pressod  by  Mr.  "Williams.  "  Pomare  was  the  first  convert  to 
Christianity,"  Mr.  Ellis  says,  "  in  the  island  of  which  he  was 

king During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  conduct  was 

in  many  respects  exceptionable ;"  which  means,  as  Mr.  Ellis 
goes  on  to  remark,  that  he  had  "  habits  of  intemperance,  and 
was  also  reported  to  be  addicted  to  other  vices."*  On  the  other 
hand,  this  writer  assures  us,  in  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  his 
class,  that  Pomare  "was  not  averse  to  devotional  engagements, 
and  gave  a  steady  patronage  to  the  missionaries." 

But  we  must  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  real  character  of  this  "subject  of  Divine  grace." 
"  Their  zealous  king,"  Dr.  Kussell  tells  us,  "  was  not  the  only 
native  of  Otaheite  whose  conscience  permitted  him  to  combine 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  a  relaxed  code  of  morals."  "  He 
was  as  dexterous  a  thief,"  says  Mr.  Tumbnll,  "  as  any  amongst 
them ;"  and  yet  he  declares  that  "  the  Otaheitans  are  thieves 
in  every  sense  of  the  word."t  The  examples  which  he  gives 
of  Pomare's  "  relaxed  code  of  morals"  do  not  certainly  encour- 
age a  higli  opinion  of  that  royal  personage.  But  let  us  pursue 
our  investigation.  "The  chiefs,"  says  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Walpole,  who  had  been  their  guest,  "  were  too  powerful  a  body 
to  be  touched  by  the  missionaries  who  framed  the  laws ;  so  as 
they,  the  missionaricjs,  only  owed  their  existence  to  them,  they 
allowed  them  to  rete.in  many  of  their  old  savage  privileges, 
including,  as  it  appears  from  his  graphic  account,  lewdness, 
theft,  and  drunkenness.^  Lord  Waldegrave  also,  after  describ- 
ing the  house  of  this  "  subject  of  Divine  grace"  as  one  of  those 
unclean  stews  for  which  language  has  no  name,  or  only  one 
which  cannot  bo  employed,  adds,  "Pomare,  the  king,  sat  in 
the  room,  a  witness  of,  and  iridilferent  to,  the  addresses  paid  to 
his  wife,  or  the  open  debauchery  of  his  mother-in-law.'  §  On 
the  whole,  we  are  induced  rather  to  hope  than  to  believe  that 
the  real  character  of  Pomare  justified  the  sanguine  estimate  of 
Mr.  Williams.  His  "  views"  may  have  been  excellent,  but  bis 
mi»rals  were  detestable. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  gentleman — not,  however,  without 
additjg  u  word  upon  the  maimer  of  his  death.  It  is  tnio  that 
Mr.  Williams  was  killed  by  the  natives,  as  Captain  Cook  had 
been  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  compassionate  his  dismal  end, 
when  we  are  informed,  that  he  was  not  only  struck  down  in 
the  primo  of  lite,  but  that  "  his  body  was  roasted  and  eateii."| 

•  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xviii.,  pp.  533-4. 

♦  Turnliuil'a  Voyage  Hound  the  World,  ch.  xi.,  pp.  281-3. 
I  Four  Years  in  tlie  Pacific,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  245  (1849). 
b  Journal,  &c.,  ubi  supra. 

\  Incidents  and  Adventures  i;i  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
Jwobs,  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  235  (New  York,  1844). 
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Yet  history,  while  it  deplores  his  melancholy  fate,  can  ixe\^t 
admit  his  claim  to  the  title  of  "martyr."  If  this  unfortunate 
gentleman,  by  his  own  or  his  children's  act,  provoked  the  inst 
reprisals  of  men  whom  they  had  cruelly  injured  and  robbed, 
the  frightful  penalty  may  inspire  sorrow  and  regret,  but  noth- 
ing more.  Mr.  Williams  had  been  conspicuous  amongst  those 
who,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Leigtch  Ritchie,  "are  said  to  have 
usurped  many  of  the  functions  of  government,  and  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  position  to  obtain  an  undue  share  of 
trade  ;"*  or  ae  another  writer  expresses  it,  he  was  one  of  the 
missionaries  "  who  are  determinea  to  get  the  whole  commerce 
into  their  own  hands."t  He  had  even  been  publicly  and  offi- 
cially censured  by  the  very  society  which  employed  him  for 
his  own  share  in  such  transactions,  and  especially  for  his  traffic 
ia  South  Sea  tobacco.  He  was  "  largely  engaged,"  says  Arch- 
deacon Grant,  "  in  private  speculations ;";}:  and  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Prout,  his  enthusiastic  biograj)her,  who  seems  almost  disposed 
to  defend  even  this  incident  in  his  life,  says,  "  Mr.  "Williams 
received  a  letter  from  the  directors,  in  which  his  speculation 
was  condemned,  and  his  conduct  censured.  But  nis  spirit, 
though  bowed  down,  was  not  broken."§ 

In  1841,  the  same  directors  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
"some  of  the  missionaries  have  from  time  to  time  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  mercantile  transactions,  and  the.  practice, 
besides  lowering  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  mission, 
has,  we  fear,  frequently  brought  them  into  invidious  and  de- 
grading competition  with  their  own  people,  whose  interests 
happened  to  be  embarked  in  the  same  line  of  traffic."|  And  in 
all  these  proceedings  poor  Williams  appears  to  have  been  fatally 
compromised.  To  augment  ius  own  fortune  and  that  of  his 
children  had  long  been  his  chie^  concern.  Commodore  Wilkes 
reports  that  he  visited  "  the  tiny  ship-yard  of  his  son,  Mr.  John 
Williams,  who  was  taken  by  his  father  to  England,  and  there 
taught  all  the  mechanical  trades  ....  By  the  aid  of  a  few 
natives  he  has  already  built  himself  a  vessel  about  twenty-five 
tons  burden,  which  he  proposes  to  employ  in  trading  among 
these  i8laiid8."T[  And  Mr.  Walpole  throws  more  light  on  this 
sad  story,  when  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  son.  of  a  missionary  at 
Tahiti  fitted  out  a  brig,  arrned  her,  and,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
natives  of  Borabora,  made  a  descent  on  one  of  the  Fegee  islands, 


by  Thomas  Jefferson 


*  The  British  World  in  the  Bast,  vol.  ii.,  p.  416. 

+  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  106. 

i  Hampton  Lectures,  Lect.  vii,,  p.  239. 

^  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Williatns,  cli.  iv.,  p.  194. 

r  Quoted  by  Dr.  Brown,  vol.  ii.,  p.  184. 

Tf  U.  8.  Bkploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  98. 
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drove  the  people  into  the  Triountains,  out  down  all  their  sandal- 
v)ood,  burnt  their  villagcB,  and  made  off."*  Whether  tliis  man. 
who,  it  is  added,  "  now  enjoys  a  capital  position  at  Tahiti, 
was  the  son  of  Williams,  is  not  distinctly  stated ;  but  we  have 
heard  quite  enough  to  explain  the  traffic  fate  of  the  solitary 
"  martyr"  of  Protestant  inissionB.  8t.  Austin  once  noticed  the 
chiims  of  a  martyr  of  the  same  class,  but  contented  himself 
with  saying  to  his  admirers,  "  M  cum  vivatis  ut  latrones,  m&ri 
ros  jactatis  ut  maftyve^.^^^ 

liesuming  now  the  course  of  ot;r  narrative,  we  come  to  the 
evidence  ot  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  the  Protestant  annalist  of 
missions  to  the  heathen.  In  Sej>tomber,  1843,  the  Rev.  William 
Day,  lie  tells  us,  admitted  "  tno  unchanged  hearts,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  and  unaltered  lives,  of  many  who  have 
attached  themselves  to  our  ministry."  This  tardy  confession 
relates  to  Upolu,  Of  his  colleagues  gcnorally,  Dr.  Brown  says, 
as  if  he  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  deny  it  any  longer,  "  We 
apprehend  that  the  religion  oi  their  converts  is  often  very  su- 
perficial, and  is  not  even  founded  in  any  proper  kno^vledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel."  Kven  the  directors,  he  adds, 
'•  express  in  successive  report*  unfavorable  views  in  regard  to 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  they  would  do  so  on  insufficient  ground8.":|: 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  bo  more  unlikely,  seeing  that  they 
had  continued  to  publish,  as  long  as  it  wv  possible  to  conceal 
the  truth,  such  reports  as  those  of  Mr.  Osmund.  The  Rev. 
William  Orme,  foreign  secretary  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  had  himself  circulated  an  account  of  these  missions,  in 
order  to  obtain  additional  funds,  which,  but  for  its  irreverence 
and  puerility  of  language,  might  have  been  a  description  of  the 
primitive  saints  and  martyrs.  \)v.  Brown  might  well  call  it  a 
"  painful "  exaggeration ;  and  Mr.  Tiinkin,  a  missionary  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  had  the  courage  to  confess,  that  it  was  '^a 
picture  of  the  South  Sea  mission  l(»r  which  there  is  no  original 
in  the  Pacific,  and  in  our  judgment  will  not  be  for  a  century 
to  come."§ 

Dr.  Brown  also  speaks  of  the  entrance  of  (/athoHc  missionaries 
into  these  islands,  to  which  we  shall  refer  immediately,  aiui 
avows  his  own  decided  opinion,  that  Louis  JMiilippe  was  de- 
throned by  the  Divine  anger  because!  he  sent  them  to  Tahiti— 
an  account  of  that  prince  s  downfall  which  we  may  venture  to 


*  Four  Te(vr$,  &c.,  vol,  I.,  ch,  xlll,,  |>.  880. 

S  Contra  LitteroH  Petilum,  lib,  2,  i)\i\>.  Unaa  ix.,  p.  481. 
ni»t.  Prop.  OhruituinUy,  vol,  ll„  p.  188. 
Ibid.,  p.  191. 
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reject,  since  the  whole  influence  of  his  policy  was  directed 
against,  and  not  in  favor  of  religion. 

In  1840,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mn  Bennett,  an  English 
nataraliet,  and  an  apologist,  as  far  as  trath  would  permit,  of 
the  missionaries.  "  The  latter,"  he  says,  "  speak  of  the  native 
character  in  terms  of  severe  reprobation."  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that  in  their  public  reports  they  spoke  of  it  with  admira- 
tion. And  then  he  describes  the  actual  state  of  Tahiti,  where 
he  saw  "  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  that  would  have  dib- 
graced  the  most  profligate  purlieus  of  London.  It  was  vain  to 
attempt  to  recognize,  in  tne  slovenly,  haggard,  and  diseased 
inhabitants  of  the  port,  the  prepossessing  iigure  of  the  Tahitiaii, 
as  pictured  by  Cookl" 

Mr.  Bennett  appears  to  have  been  as  much  struck  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  missionaries  as  with  the  squalid  misery  of 
their  disciples.  Their  "  tastefully  furnished  dwellings"  attracted 
his  notice,  as  also  the  fact  that "  the  principal  sugar  plantations 
at  Tahiti  are  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bicknell,  Henry,  and 
Pritchard" — all  missionaries. 

Of  Raiatea,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  where  Williams  re- 
sided "  for  many  years,"  he  gives  this  account :  Chastity  was 
unknown,  "either  in  the  single  or  the  married  state;"  not  "even 
the  most  devout  members  of  the  church"  having  any  respect  for 
that  particular  virtue.  "  The  worst  eflects  of  debauchery,"  he 
adds,  were  apparent  on  every  side.  We  shall  hereafter  find  the 
same  witness  celebrating  the  "  modesty"  and  other  graces  of 
Catholic  converts  of  exactly  the  same  class.*  It  should  be  added, 
that  twenty-two  years  later,  far  from  recording  any  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  Kaiatea,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
admonished  by  lay  witnesses  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  pub- 
lish, in  soothing  and  melodious  phrase,  this  significant  report : 
"  Our  aged  brother,  the  Rev.  George  Piatt,  has  to  lament  that 
the  people  at  large  do  not  appear  adequately  to  appreciate  the 
religious  privileges  they  have  so  long  posse8sed."t 

In  1841,  Mr.  Francis  Olmsted  reports,  that  "  Tahiti  is  far 
behind  any  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  in  industry,  knowledge  of 
government,  and  religion.":j:  Yet  the  latter,  as  we  shall  learn 
in  due  time,  are  in  a  sufliciently  deplorable  condition. 

In  1842,  the  very  year  in  which  Mr.  Osmund  depicted  the 
extraordinary  virtues  which  raised  the  Tahitians  to  a  level  with 
"  professing  Christians  in  any  part  of  the  world,"  we  have  an 
account  of  these  regions  by  Mr.  Daniel  Wheeler,  an  American 

*  Narratite  of  a  WfutUng  Voyage,  bj  P.  Debell  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.  R.G.  S.. 
vol  i.,  ch.  iii.,  pp.  81,  87 ;  ch.  iv.,  p.  109 ;  ch.  vii.,  p.  220 ;  ch.  xi.,  p.  350. 
I  lieport  for  1863,  p.  49. 
I  Incidents  of  a  Wluxling  Voyage,  by  FranciB  Olmsted,  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  318. 
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pliilanthrop?8t,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  FriendB.  He 
was  also  an  occasional  preacher,  and  we  could  not  desire  a  more 
valuable  or  unexceptionable  witness.  His  evidence  is  perfectly 
conclusive.  ''There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  Tahitian  habits 
more  striking  or  pitiable  than  their  aimless,  nerveless,  mode  of 
spending  life."  " Certainly,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  appearances, 
as  to  the  religious  state  oi  the  community,  are  unpromising ; 
and  however  unwilling  to  adopt  such  a  conclusion,  there  ie 
reason  to  apprehend  that  Christian  principle  is  a  great  rarity  ."^* 

Mr.  "Wheeler  was  not  the  salaried  officer  of  a  missionary  so- 
ciety, and  having  no  fear  of  resentful  "  directors,"  could  afford 
to  speak  truthfully.  Of  Rarotonga,  which  Mr.  Williams  once 
described  in  such  glowing  colors,  he  reports:  "Out  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  island,  I  understand  not  more  than  one 
hundredm  part  are  regularly  initiated  into  church  member- 
ship, "f  Of  Eimeo,  he  says,  "  The  same  compulsory  system 
which  obtain.i  in  Tahiti  insures  for  the  present  in  Eimeo  an  ex- 
ternal attention  to  the  services  of  the  chapel,  but  the  very 
existence  of  this  detestable  regulation  indicates  unsoundness. 
The  fact  that  the  poor  native  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  if  he 
absents  himself  from  the  chapel,  and  the  sight  of  a  man  with  a 
stick  ransacking  the  villages  for  worshippers  before  the  hour  of 
service, — a  spectacle  wo  have  often  witnessed, — are  so  utterly 
abhorrent  to  our  notions  that  I  cannot  revert  to  the  subject 
without  feelings  of  regret  and  disgust."^ 

In  1845,  Mr.  "Wilkes,  also  an  American  Protestant,  affirms, 
that  "  in  spite  of  the  devotion  manifested  within  the  church,  the 
conduct  of  the  women  after  the  service  was  concluded,  left  room 
for  believing  that  th.eir  former  licentiousness  was  not  entirely 
overcome  by  the  influence  of  their  new  religion."  He  notices,  too, 
the  exorbitant  cupidity  of  the  native  traders,  and  that  the  mis- 
sionaries, in  spite  of  their  official  encomiums  upon  their  flocks, 
"  bring  up  their  own  children  to  look  down  upon  them."  "  I 
no  longer  wondered,"  Mr.  Wilkes  forcibly  remarks,  "  at  the 
character,  which  I  was  compelled  by  a  regard  for  truth  to  give, 
of  the  children  of  missionary  parents  in  Tahiti."  Speaking  of 
the  Paumotu  group,  he  says  taat  even  the  catechists  employed 
by  the  missionaries  "  are  ignorant  of  most  of  the  duties  enioined 
upon  a  Christian,"§ — and  yet  thinks  they  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed !  From  him  also  we  learn  the  unscrupulous  mendacity 
of  the  official  reports  of  the  missionaries,  as  proved  by  their 
private  confessions.    "The  missionaries  are  far  from  overrating 


♦  Menuirs  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  app.,  p.  757. 

t  P.  778. 

i  P.  763. 

§  U.  8.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xv.,  p.  328. 
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their  success,"  he  observes ;  "  so  far  from  this,  I  found  that  they 
generally  complained  tliat  sincere  piety  was  rarely  to  be  found 
among  the  natives."  Yet  we  know  in  what  terms  thev  habit- 
ually described  them  in  their  letters  to  England.  What  this 
gentleman  Bays  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  we  shall  hear  at 
the  end  of  thi^  chapter. 

In  1847,  another  American  writer,  Mr.  Herman  Melville,  re- 
ports, that  "  the  hypocrisy  in  matters  of  religion,  so  apparent 
in  all  Polynesian  converts,  is  most  injudiciously  nourished  in 
Tahiti."  He  also  remarked,  like  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  the  mission- 
aries kept  their  children  aloof  from  the  natives,  from  fear  of 
contamination  ;  "and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  depravity 
among  the  Polynesians,  which  renders  precautions  like  these 
necessary,  was  in  a  measure  unknown  before  their  intercourse 
witli  the  whites."*  The  examples  of  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Broom- 
hall,  and  the  other  English  missionaries  of  the  ship  DuflF,  were 
surely  not  unlikely  to  produce  such  results.  If  the  natives 
had  now  become  incurably  immoral,  they  might  at  least  plead 
the  example  of  their  Christian  teachers. 

In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Coulter,  an  English  physician,  after  a 
second  visit  to  this  unfortunate  island,  says,  "  I  foimd  Tahiti 
much  as  I  left  it.  There  was  only  one  difference,  and  that 
was,  the  natives  were  evidently  fast  breaking  through  their 
missionary  and  temperance  laws."t 

In  1849,  we  have  two  witnesses,  Mr.  Pridham,  who  prefers 
Buddhism  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  Mr.  Walpole.  The 
former  gentleman  assures  us  that  "too  many"  of  tne  mission- 
aries in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
Africa,  "  have  deemed  a  sordid  greed  and  agrarian  acquisitive- 
ness, audacious  exaggeration  and  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  impudent 
meddling  and  vulgar  insolence,  to  be  necessary  components  of 
the  missionary  character ;"  and  that  they  "  added  by  their  own 

{)resence  a  plague  to  the  evils  they  had  come  to  cure.":}:  The 
atter,  more  temperate  in  form,  though  equally  emphatic  in 
substance,  writes  as  follows :  "  On  the  missionaries  it  is  dan- 
erous  to  touch ;  but  with  all  humility  I  would  beg  they  might 
e  tirst  examined  at  home,  to  see  if  the  preacher  is  fitted  for 
his  task.  .  .  .  And  let  them  not  relate  to  the  world  such  very 
exaggerated  stories  of  hardships  and  dangers :  the  untruth  of 
these  makes  many  doubt  the  truth  of  any  part  of  the  account." 
Of  the  results  of  their  work  he  gives  this  account :  "  It  is  sad, 
as  the  eye  rests  on  the  scantv  congregation  which  noio  fills  thf 
churches,  to  think  how  all  tlie  good  they  did  is  passing  away  ; 

*  Omoo,  ch.  xlvi.,  p.  177 ;  ch.  xlviii.,  p.  187. 

+  Adventures  on  tlu  Western  Coast  of  South  America,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  269. 

\  Ceylon,  &c.,  vol.  1.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  444. 
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.  .  .  that  faults  and  errors  mainly  brought  this  about  may 
hardly  with  justice  be  denied."  Presently  he  adds,  "  Nothing 
remains  but  many,  alas  I  of  the  vices  of  civilization,  and  most 
of  the  follies  of  the  savage.  .  .  .  Day  by  day  the  missionary 
loses  his  hold  ;  he  has  no  longer  temporal  power  to  back  hie 
precepts."* 

Yet  there  was  a  time — a  period  of  many  years — when  these 
men  exercised  supreme  influence  over  the  natives,  and  declared 
to  them  all  which  they  themselves  knew  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Dr.  Smith  tells  us  that  they  had  a  chapel  in  Tahiti 
of  such  dimensions  that  they  used  to  preach  from  three  pulpits 
simultaneously.  "Brother  Henrv  occupied  the  cast  pulpit,  and 
preached  from," — no  matter  wnat;  ''Brother  Wilson,  in  the 
middle  pulpit,  preached  from — ;  Brother  Bicknell,  in  the  west 
pulpit,  preached  from — ."f  And  this  was  the  end  of  all  the 
preachings  of  Ellis,  and  Williams,  and  Wilson,  and  fifty  more. 
The  Catholics  came,  freedom  was  given  to  the  native,  and 
straightway  the  chapel,  into  which  the  Tahitians  had  so  often 
been  driven  by  the. scourge,  became  a  desert. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Walpole  once  more,  "The  missionaries 
were  beginning  to  feel  much  straitened ;  already  the  effects  of 
the  opposition  were  sadly  operating ;  their  mission  at  Papawa 
was  deserted;  and  the  house  was  empty,  save  Pomare  the 
First's  chair,  which  was  stored  up — as  a  relic,  I  euppoee." 
Lastly,  that  we  may  not  omit  all  allusion  to  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  Protestant  missions,  Mr.  Walpole  tells  us  of  the 
Samoan  group,  "  As  every  variety  of  Dissenters  exists  among 
the  teachers,  some  confusion  must  occur  in  the  but  hali- 
awakened  mind  of  the  savage,  as  one  sect  succeeds  another  at 
the  different  missionary  stations.":}: 

And  as  time  progressed,  the  witnesses  still  continue  unani- 
mous in  their  reports.  In  1851, — for  wo  are  approaching 
the  end  of  the  history, — Dr.  Lang,  himself  a  missionary,  tlius 
describes  his  brethren  in  Polynesia.  "Missionaries  who  had 
been  sent  forth  with  the  prayers  of  the  British  public,  and  the 
benediction  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  convert  the 
heathen  in  the  numerous  isles  of  the  ]*uciHc,  were  at  length 
found  converted  themselves  into  stars  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
magnitude,  in  the  constellations  Aries  and  Taunis;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  market  of  New  South  Wales. "§ 

In  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cheevcr,  also  a  missionarv, 
though  he  lauds  in  other  places  both  himself  and  his  order,  in 

*  Four  Tears  in  the  Pacific,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vli.,  p.  102 ;  cli.  v,,  p.  84. 

f  Hiat.  Miss.  Societies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 

i  Ch.  xvi.,  p.  868. 

g  Hist.  N.  k  Wales,  vol.  il.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  459. 
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a  moment  of  forgetfulness  breaks  out  as  follows :  "  Becoming 
missionaries  has  not  made  them  saints,  nor  procured  them  ex- 
emption from  the  ordinary  infirmities  and  peccability  of  men ; 
nor  do  we  find  the  odor  of  sanctity,  nor  that  imaginary  halo 
of  holiness  with  which  certain  memoirs  have  surrounded  the 
missionary's  person  and  oflSce."* 

In  1853,  Captain  Erskine,  though  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
missionaries,  notices  with  indignation  their  intolerable  arro- 
gance, and  "  dictatorial  spirit  towards  the  chiefs  and  people." 
'•  One  of  the  missionaries,"  he  says,  "  in  my  presence  sharply 
rebuked  Vuke,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  his  own  country,  for 
presuming  to  speak  to  him  in  a  standing  posture!"!  And 
lastly,  in  1855,  Mr.  D'Ewes  still  repeats  what  so  many  equally 
impartial  witnesses  had  avouched  before  him,  "The  native 
Christian  population,  except  in  name  and  outward  observances, 
know  little  of  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity.";}: 

In  the  presence  of  facts  attested,  during  so  many  years,  by 
Protestant  writers,  we  are  prepared  for  the  following  account  of 
Captain  Laplace.   After  expressing  his  astonishment  at  finding 
that  the  missionaries  still  possessed  "the  finest  houses,  the  best 
estates,  extensive  coffee  and  sugar  plantations,  as  well  as  the 
monopoly  of  all  the   trade  with  Europe,"  that  oflicer  thus 
describes  his  impression  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  natives. 
"  These  people,  formerly  so  gay,  so  happy,  and  so  clean,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  generous  towards  strangers,  have  become 
gloomy,  dirty,  brutalized,  cheats,  and  liars.     Such  is  the  con- 
dition to  which,  with  whatever  good  intentions,  the  Protestant 
missionaries  have  reduced  Tahiti  and  its  interesting  popula- 
tion.'§  And  with  this  testimony  we  may  close  the  series,  offer- 
ing no  other  commentary  than  the  unwilling  confession  which 
has  been  already  quoted  from  one  of  their  own  professional  ad- 
vocates: "The  European  teachers  have  to  answer  for  more  evil 
than  will  ever  be  compensated  by  their  most  zealous  services." 
We  must  not,  however,  terminate  the  history  of  religion  in 
the  Society  Islands,  and  the  adjoining  groups,  without  a  brief 
allusion  to  the  incidents  which  compose  its  final  chapter — the 
entrance  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  the  fortune  which 
attended  them.     In  Tahiti,  as  in  New  Zealand,  they  disem- 
barked on  a  hostile  shore  and  it  was  not  from  the  heatlten,  but 


*  TM  Island  World  of  the  Pacific,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  ch.  vi., 
p.  135. 

t  Tfie  Islands  qf  the  Wettem  Padfle,  by  John  Elphinstone  Erskine,  Capt. 
R.N.,  di.  iv.,  p.  131. 

t  China,  Australia,  and  tfie  Pacific  Islands,  by  J.  D'Ewea,  Esq.,  ch.  v.,  p.  144 
(1857). 

§  Cumpagne  de  rArtimise,  tome  v.,  p.  889. 
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from  their  Christian  rulers,  that  they  received  the  first  blow. 
However  cold  the  reception  which  had  greeted  tlieni  in  the 
Antipodes,  however  arduous  the  trials  prepared  for  them,  they 
had  at  least  nothing  to  apprehend  from  actual  violence.  In 
New  Zealand  there  was  a  responsible  government,  guided  by 
the  inflexible  maxims  of  European  polity,  and  which,  though 
irritated  and  unfriendly,  would  neither  delegate  its  office  to 
others,  nor  tolerate  in  subordinates  an  unprofitable  tyranny  of 
which  the  ignominy  would  have  recoiled  upon  itself.  In  Tahiti, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  missionaries  were  both  the  founders  and 
the  administrators  of  the  civil  government.  The  power  which 
had  crusiied  the  natives,  and  stamped  out  their  national  life— 
which  had  robbed  them  of  their  possessions,  decimated  them 
by  war,  and  instructed  them  in  new  forms  of  lubricity  and 
fraud — was  not  likely  to  spare  defenceless  strangers,  whose 
very  presence  was  at  once  a  reproach  for  the  past  and  a 
menace  for  the  future.  How  the  missionary  merchants  of 
Tahiti  confronted  the  new  enemy,  and  what  was  the  final  issue 
of  the  combat,  we  shall  now  learn  from  the  same  impartial 
witnesses  who  have  already  been  quoted. 

The  fii-st  Catholic  missionaries,  who,  fortunately  for  the  prog- 
ress of  religion  in  Tahiti,  were  subjects  of  a  nation  which  does 
not  buftcr  its  citizens  to  be  outraged  with  impunity,  belonged 
to  France.  They  had  scarcely  landed  when  they  were  seized, 
as  Ca])tain  Laplace  relates  with  an  indignation  wliich  was  both 
Christian  and  patriotic,  flung  on  board  a  small  vessel,  and  driven 
out  to  sea  without  even  tiie  clothes  and  provisions  necessary  for 
the  voyage  which  they  were  forced  to  undertake.  But  we  must 
not  leave  such  facts  to  the  testimony  of  a  Cathoh'c  witness, 
however  honorable  and  trustworthy.  American  Protestants, 
who  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  details,  will 
describe  to  us  this  singular  warfare.  "  Invariably  treated  with 
contumely,"  says  Mr.  Herman  Melville,  in  1847,  "they  swne- 
times  met  with  open  violence;  and,  in  every  case,  were  ultiinate- 
ly  forced  to  depart ;  and  finally  carried  aboard  a  small  trading 
sciutoner,  which  eventually  put  them  ashore  at  Wallis  Island,a 
savage  i)lace, some  two  thousand  miles  to  the  westward!  Now, 
that  the  resident  English  missionaries  authorized  the  banish- 
ment of  these  priests,  is  a  fact  undenied  by  themselves.  I  was 
also  rei)eatedly  informed,  that  by  their  inflammatory  harangues 
they  indigdted  the  riots  which  preceded  the  sailing  of  the 
schooner.  Melanch(»ly  as  such  an  exaniple  of  intolerance  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  must  appear,  it  is  not 
the  only  one,  and  by  no  means  the  mest  flagra:^t,  wli'ch  might 
be  j)resented."* 

*  Omoo,  ch.  xxxii.,  p.  124. 
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We  shall  see,  indeed,  worse  cases  presently,  confessed  by  the 
missionaries  themselves.  The  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  one  of  their 
number,  whose  proceedings  as  a  usurer  and  general  dealer  in 
JTew  Zealand  have  been  described  to  us  by  his  own  companions, 
but  who  wasgravely  styled  in  missionary  reports  "the  Patriarch 
of  the  Pacific,"  reveals  the  feeling  which  inspired  them  all. 
"  This  people,"  he  says,  speaking  of  Tonga, "  might  be  moulded 
to  any  tning  at  present," — we  have  seen  what  the  unhappy  people 
of  Tahiti  had  been  "  moulded  to"  by  the  same  hands — "  but  if 
a  Romish  priest  should  land  there,  what  will  become  of  our  fair 
blossoms?  And  presently  he  cries  out,  "  May  it  please  the  Lord 
to  preserve  this  field  from  the  Roman  '  boar  out  of  the  wood !'  "* 
The  prayer  of  the  usurer  was  not  destined  to  be  heard ;  and 
Commodore  Wilkes,  who  mentions  examples  of  the  barbarity  of 
Mr.  Lawry's  colleagues,  records  with  regret  the  inevitable  effect, 
that "  their  intolerance  caused  much  remark  among  the  natives 
themselves,"  and  no  doubt  hastened  the  rapid  desertion  of  which 
the  first  symptoms  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  era  of  freedom  and 
peace. 

But  the  honest  disgust  of  the  natives  was  not  the  only  result 
of  these  proceedings.  "  These  islands,"  says  a  German  Prot- 
estant, "like  the  Sandwich  group,  have  to  thank  intolerant 
missionaries  for  the  difficulties  they  got  into  with  the  French 
nation — difficulties  that  overthrew  their  whole  policy,  cost  them 
[ho  independence  of  tlM'ir  country,  and  brought  death  and 
misery  to  hundreds  of  families."!  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history, 
that  the  imprudent  violence  of  the  missionaries,  blinded  by  a 
mistaken  calculation  of  their  own  commercial  interests,  had  so 
nearly  provoked  a  war  between  England  and  France,  that  only 
the  moderation  of  M  Guizot,  whose  national  ardor  was  perhaps 
tempered  in  this  case  by  religions  sympathies,  prevented  the 
collision.  Mr.  Pritchard, — the  hero  of  a  contest  in  which  blood 
was  shed,  but,  as  usual,  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  by  whose 
death  the  guilty  were  saved, — seems  to  have  regretted  his  own 
share  in  these  transactions.  lie  received  indeed  an  indemnity, 
nnd  the  rank  of  Consul ;  but  m'c  cannot  speak  harshly  of  one 
who  so  far  repudiated  earlier  faults  as  to  offer  his  own  house, 
at  a  later  period,  as  a  residence  for  the  Catholic  ir.issionaries. 
He  liad  perhaps  learned,  from  the  events  of  which  ho  was  a 
witness,  to  appreciate  them  at  their  real  value. 

Wo  have  seen  that  the  fiist  Catholic  missionaries  were  trans- 
ported by  their  merciful  rivals  to  Waliis  Island.     Entering  it  as 

*  Friendly  and  Ff^jee  Mandx,  \m.  19,  95. 

f  Oerstuocker,  Voyage  Mound  the  World,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  vil.,  p.  255. 
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fdgitives,  they  iitnmediately  commenced  amongst  its  fierce  tribes 
the  apostolate  which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted,  though 
only  for  a  brief  season,  in  the  milder  region  of  Tahiti.  "  l^e 
Catholic  missionaries  have  commenced  their  good  work,"  says 
Mr.  Wilkes, "  and  are  reported  to  have  performed  it  effectually." 
He  might  well  say  so,  for  already,  in  his  own  words,  "  they 
have  succeeded  in  gaining  over  half  the  population."*  A  little 
later,  as  we  shall  learn  hereafter,  they  had  converted  every  soul 
in  the  island.  And  this  was  not  the  only  fruit  of  their  forced 
dispersion.     "While  in   the  Feejee  group,"  says    the  satne 

fentleman,  "I  learned  that  a  Catholic  mission  had  already 
een  established,  that  it  was  prospering,  and  that  it  had  already 
been  the  means  of  saving  an  English  vessel  from  capture,  by  a 
timely  notice  to  the  crew."  It  was  thus  that  they  revenged 
themselves  on  their  English  persecutors. 

Meanwhile,  their  rivals,  though  the  day  of  their  downfall  was 
now  at  hand,  c  jntinued  inexorable  to  the  last, — that  is,  till  the 
artillery  of  France  was  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  Adniira^ 
Dupetit  Thouars  had  obtained  "perfect  equality  for  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missionaries."  Thus  at  Apia,  in  the  Samoan 
group,  they  would  not  even  suffer  the  Catholic  missionaries 
to  land,  but  drove  them  away  at  once,  refusing,  with  their 
accustomed  charity,  even  a  small  supply  of  provisions ;  and 
the  men  whom  they  thus  expelled,  but  who  shortly  after 
found  an  entrance,  are  thus  described  by  an  English  gentleman, 
whose  dislike  of  their  religion  could  not  restrain  a  reluctant 
confession  of  their  virtues.  "The  priests  at  Faleata,  the  district 
where  they  lived,  were  most  polislied,  gentlemanly  men,  spoke 
several  European  languages,  and  displayed  so  high  a  tone  of 
feeling  in  their  conversation,  that  one  fi^lt,  alas  1  how,  under 
such  influence,  their  baneful  doctrines  would  spread.  They 
have  already  many  converts,  and  gain  more  daily ;  there  was 
certainly  more  tolerance  and  good  feeling  among  them  than  in 
the  other  mission,  nor  between  the  men  themselves  could  a 
omnpai'ison  he  dared.''''\ 

What  was  the  final  issue  of  the  combat  which  had  already 
passed  through  its  first  phase,  we  shall  see  at  the  end  of  thic 
chapter,  not  only  as  respects  the  Society  Islands,  but  all  the 
other  groups  of  Eastern  and  Western  Oceanica.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  Mr.  Walpole,  that  as  soon  as  the 
French  missionaries  had  triumphed  in  Tahiti,  by  obtaining 
permission  to  announce  to  its  aftlicted  people  "  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  has  made  us  free,"  not  only  did  they  attract  "every 


*  Erphring  Expedition,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  149. 
f  Four  Years,  Ac,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  809. 
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reverenise  and  respect,"  but  all  the  dismal  superstitions  which 
liad  hitherto  usurped  the  place  of  true  religion  gave  way  to 
innocent  joy  and  peace.  The  whole  island  seemed  to  celebrate 
its  re&urrection  from  the  grave,  and,  in  the  touching  words  of 
Mr.  Walpole,  "  Tlie  native  girls,  no  longer  restrained  by  the 
wholesome  dread  of  the  missionary,  used  to  assemble  and  dance 
in  all  the  I'oyousness  of  recovered  liberty."  It  U  a  Protestant 
who  describes  this  national  festival  in  honor  of  the  downfall  of 
Protestantism.  How  complete  that  downfall  was  we  learn 
from  the  Rev.  Henry  Ciieever,  a  Protestant  missionary,  who 
announces,  in  chara<;teristic  language,  in  the  year  1850,  that 
"  the  roaring  lion  and  raging  bear  of  Frenchism  and  Roman- 
ism have  nearly  devoured  the  Society  Islands" — a  climax  whicli 
Mr.  Cheever  considers  especially  odious,  on  account  of  the  com- 
paratively limited  commerce  of  the  French  nation.  "  There  has 
never  been,"  he  complains,  "  but  one  cargo  of  goods  imported 
from  France  !"*  It  was  intolerable  to  be  defeated  by  people 
who  did  not  even  possess  any  "  goods." 

Eleven  years  after  Mr.  Cheever's  lament  over  the  encroach- 
ments of  "  Frenchism  and  Romanism,"  an  English  Protestant 
visited  Tahiti,  and  thus  records  his  estimate  both  of  Mr.  Cheever 
and  of  his  too  successful  rivals.  Of  the  veracity  of  the  former, 
he  gives  this  curious  example.  Kekuanaoa,  the  father  of  the 
King  of  Hawaii,  had  been  officially  described  by  Mr.  Cheever 
as  "a  model  of  piety  ana  Divine  grace."  "So  far  from  his 
being  the  immaculate  and  saintly  personage  there  portrayed," 
says  Mr.  Tilley,  "  he  is  one  of  the  most  jovial  of  the  natives, 
got  up  for  our  entertainment  the  Hula-Hula," — a  licentious 
and  prohibited  native  dance — "  and  paid  us  a  visit  on  Sunday 
mornmg,  instead  of  going  to  chapel."t  Kekuanaoa  still  figures, 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so,  in  Protestant  hagiology. 

Of  Tahiti  itself,  once  the  favorite  domain  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, Mr.  Tilley  says,  "  only  in  one  district  is  there  a 
European  Protestant  minister!"  and  he  predicts  that  there  will 
never  be  another.  All  the  rest,  as  Mr.  Cheever  appears  to  have 
anticipated,  ran  away,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  their  reign  of 
covetousness  and  oppression  was  over,  and  that  henceforth 
"they  were  to  be  put  on  just  the  same  footing  as  the  Romish 
priests."  "  The  increasing  influence  of  the  Romish  priests,"  is 
once  more  angrily  u  tested,  in  1862,  by  Mr.  Howe,  the  Protest- 
ant missionary  at  Tahiti, ;{:  with  such  comments  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, bui  with  a  profession  of  entire  resignation.     It  need 

♦  Ch.  vi..  p.  117. 

t  Japan,  the  Amoor,  and  the  P<mfic,  & ..,  by  Henry  Arthur  Tilley,  ch.  xvi., 
p.  307  (1861). 
t  Report  of  London  Mitnonary  8odety,  1863,  p.  47. 
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only  be  added,  that  the  benefits  of  the  French  administration, 
which  contrasts  in  every  point,  and  especially  in  perfect  religione 
toleration,  with  that  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  are  freely 
recognized  by  this  traveller.  And  whereas  the  women  of  Tahiti, 
the  redemption  of  whose  sex  is  one  of  the  special  glories  of 
Christiiinity,  but  whom  the  English  missionaries  kept  aloof  even 
from  their  own  children,  were  sunk  in  profligacy  and  apparently 
hopeless  degradation,  the  result  of  their  new  training  nas  been, 
that  many  of  them  are  now  married  to  French  settlers,  and 
qualified  for  admission  into  any  grade  of  society.  Some  of  the 
native  ladies,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tilley,  had  become  re- 
markable for  gentleness,  modesty,  and  refinement,  and  are 
described  by  him  as  "  admirable  specimens  of  the  commingled 
European  and  Tahitian  blood."*  "  The  important  island  of 
Tahiti  is  now,"  says  an  English  Judge,  in  1863,  "  a  French 
settlement,  provision  being  made  for  supplying  the  exigencies 
of  the  Queen,  and  it  contains  what  it  never  would  have  done 
undei"  her  rule,"  shared  by  Protestant  missionaries,  "  a  civil- 
ized and  proxperotta  c(yinmunity.^''\ 


SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

Let  lis  now  quit  for  a  time  the  Society  Islands,  cross  the 
equator,  and  going  northwards  we  shall  reach  a  group  lying  in 
the  twentieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  of  which  the  religious 
history  is  still  more  remarkable  than  that  which  has  just  been 
related.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  we  are  now  to  visit. 
the  saTiie  facts  occur  again,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  still 
more  impressive  results. 

It  was  in  1820  that  the  American  missions  were  first  e?cab- 
lished  in  these  islands.  As  early  as  1804,  Lisiansky,  the  Eus- 
sian  uavigat(»r,  noticed  that  the  natives  were  "  extremelv 
attached  to  European  customs,"  and  predicted  that  they  were 
ripe  for  iMiropean  civilization.:}:  "They  are  actually  inhabit- 
ed," we  are  told  by  Mr.  Caswall,  in  1854,  "  by  large  numbers 
of  Americans,  and  the  aborigines  are  rapidly  wasting  away.  The 
govenuiietit  is,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  Americans."^§  For  forty 
years  they  have  now  ruled  in  the  Hawaiian  group,  with  what 
Buccefcis  we  shall  soon  learn.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
if  they  have  I'ailed,  like  the  English  in  Tahiti,  it  has  not  been 

•  Ch.  xvlli.,  p.  841  ;  ch.  xix.,  p.  862. 

ilttinimmmcea  of  N.  8.  WcUe»,&c.,\)j  Jadgo  Therry,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  308. 
Voijogc  Itouml  the  WoiM,  ch.  vii.,  p.  128  (1814). 
The  Wmtern  World  Revisited,  ch.  ix.,  p.  257. 
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for  want  of  means.  In  1844  they  had  already  seventy-nine 
missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  had  circulated  nearly 
one  hundred  million  pages  of  printed  matter  in  the  Hawaiian 
In  1853,  the  salaries  alone  which  had  been  paid  to 


tongue 


the  missionaries  up  to  that  date  amounted  to  more  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  an  expenditure  which  seems  exces- 
sive, but  which  is  perhaps  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
"  nine  of  the  mission  families,"  of  which  there  were  forty,  "  num- 
bered fifty-nine  children."f  The  total  "cost  of  missionary 
enterprise,"  we  are  informed,  exceeded  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars.:}:  The  cost  of  a  single  "  deputation  "  from  the  London 
Missinnaiy  Society  to  their  agents  in  the  South  Sea  was  seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twonty  pounds,  though  this  pleas- 
ant expedition  was  described  by  the  missionaries  themselves, 
irritated  by  the  supercilious  vanity  of  these  luxurious  tourists, 
as  only  "a  tour  in  search  of  the  picturesque. "§ 

We  are  now  to  trace  the  eflFect  of  this  enormous  expenditure, 
defrayed  mainly  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  have  a  lively  interest  in  Christian  missions, 
display  nnboun'^  A  liberality  in  their  support,  and  have  cer- 
tainly a  right  to  ask  how  far  it  has  accomy'^sbed  the  end  which 
it  was  designed  to  promote.  But  we  must  first  notice  a  fact, 
anterior  to  the  operations  of  *he  American  missionaries,  and 
too  significant,  as  a  presage  of  events  which  occurred  at  ..  later 
period,  to  be  altogether  omitted. 

In  1819,  the  year  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  the  Abbe  de  Qu61en,  a  cousin  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
voyage  of  the  French  frigate  Uranie,  of  which  he  was  the 
chaplain.  Among  the  visitors  to  the  frigate  was  the  chief 
minister  of  the  king;  and  this  man,  after  a  conference  with  the 
Abbe,  was  converted  and  baptized.  The  Cross,  therefore,  had 
won  its  first  conquest;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  occurrence  that 
we  may  attribute  the  phenomenon  which  the  Americou  mis- 
sionaries remarked  with  astonishment, — the  disappearance  of 
idolatry,  "  as  if  by  miracle,"  even  before  they  commenced  their 
labors. 

Mr.  Jarves,  an  American  writer,  who  published  in  1843  a 
history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  apparently  with  the  sole 
object  of  defaming  the  Catholic  Church,  and  defending  his 
countrymen  from  the  reproaches  which  then  began  to  assail 

*  Reliqion  in  t/ie  U.  8.  of  America,  hj  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  book  viii.,  ch. 
iii.,  p.  G!)l. 
j-  CluHivcr,  The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific,  app.  p.  397. 
iSaiidwii'h  Idand  Notes,  by  A.  Haole,  app.  p.  483. 
^  Forbca,  Uurefuted  (Jhargei,  &c.,  p.  31. 
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them  from  all  quarters,  aifects  to  regard  the  snccess  of  missions 
in  the  South  Sea  as  a  struggle  for  "  supremacy  "  between  France 
and  America,  and  a  question  of  "  commercial  advantage'," 
And  this  seems  to  be  a  popular  view  with  many  of  his  country- 
men.  Mr.  Hursthouse,  however,  remarks  with  considerable 
force,  that  it  was  evidently  intended  to  make  the  South  Sea 
Islands  "  a  select  preserve  for  a  handful  of  missionaries;"*  and 
the  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  which  we  are 
about  to  relate. 

It  is  undeniable  that  apparent  success  promptly  followed  the 
appearance  of  the  Protestant  missionaries.  The  natives  of 
Ilawaii,  like  those  of  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti,  easily  com- 
prehended the  solid  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from 
association  with  their  njBw  and  opulent  guests.  Even  Mr. 
Jarves  admits  that  ''interest  more  than  intelligence  conspired 
to  produce  an  outward  confcr.nity,"  and  that  the  bi.rbarians 
accepted  the  religion  of  their  masters  "  because  their  injport- 
ance  was  increased,  and  their  chance  of  political  preferment 
better."!  And  this  view  of  the  subject  has  prevailed  up  to 
the  present  time.  "  My  subjects  naturally  wish,"  said  the  King 
of  the  Sajidwich  Islands  in  1864,  "to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  is  employed  in  all  public  transactions."^  No 
doubt  the  words  were  written  for  the  poor  savage  by  his  advisers, 
who,  as  we  shall  see,  had  long  before  that  date  relieved  him  of 
the  care  of  all  "  transactions,"  both  public  and  private." 

The  missionaries  were  now  installed,  and  then  began,  once 
more,  that  eager  race  after  wealth  and  power, — cruel,  greedy, 
and  unscrupulous, — which  their  own  friends  have  so  often  nar- 
rated, but  which  even  they  have  rarely  attempted  to  palliate. 
Mr.  Bingham  was  for  many  years  their  leader,  and  Bingham  is 
thus  described :  "  Bingham  meddles  in  all  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment," says  Kotzebue,  "  pays  particular  attention  to  com- 
mereial  concerns,  and  seems  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  original 
!*ituation,  and  the  object  of  his  residence  in  tliese  islands,  find- 
ing tiie  avocations  of  a  ruler  more  to  his  taste  than  those  of  a 
preacuer."  And  again  :  "That  Bingham's  private  views  may 
not  be  too  easily  penetrated,  religion  is  made  the  cloak  of  all 
hiff  designs.  .  .  .  Perhaps  ho  already  esteems  himself  the  abso 
l"re  sovereign  of  these  islands. "§ 

Lord  Byron,  who  was  struck  by  the  same  facts,  observes. 
'  Mr.  Bingham   loses  no  opportunity  of  mingling  in  every 


*  Nfiw  Zealand,  &c.,  by  Cliarles  Hursthouse,  p.  51. 
f  BxM&ry  of  the  S.  Tslanth,  ch.  x.,  p.  399. 
t  Annvaire  Jligtorique  Unicertel,  p.  2W)  (1854). 
g  Viyynge  Round  the  World,  vol.  ii.,  i)p,  255,  261. 
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business."*  Mr.  Binjiiliam's  example  was  etfectnally  imitated 
bv 'lis  C'linpanitui!*,  uacii  in  liia  own  sphere.  "  It  will  hardly 
be  credited,"  says  Captain  8''-  Edward  Belcher, '' that  one  of 
the  chief  missionaries  took  a.i  active  part  in  destroying  a  con- 
siderable cane  plantation ;  tb;it  the  gronnd  u'as  given  for 
bcliool  or  religious  purposes ;  and  that  the  same  individual  is 
now  culiivating  the  proscribed  cane  on  the  same  ground!" 
This  independent  v.itness  speaks,  in  the  same  page,  of  "  the 
tyrainiy  of  fanatics,  who  have  already  caused  a  disgust  for  the 
Protestant  creed,  and  will  probably,  in  the  end,  be  expelled." 
"No  slavery  under  the  sun,"  he  adds,  "deserves  to  be  qties- 
ti(»iied  so  severely  as  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands."  We  siiall 
see  presently  in  what  it  Cfmsisted.  Sir  Edward  also  tells  us  a 
fact  which  we  might  have  ventured  to  anticipate,  find  which 
we  have  encountered  in  other  lands,  "  Several  have  already  fte- 
ceded  from  the  mission^  and  are  enjoying  their  rich  farms."! 
Tiiese  men  are  everywhere  the  same. 

Mr.  Melville,  though  a  Protestant  and  an  American,  confirms 
the  ev'Jence  of  these  distinguished  navigators  in  the  following 
eiiergeiic  words:  "There  is  something  decidedl}'  wrong  in  the 
practiced  operations  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  missions.  Those 
who,  from  pure  religious  motives,  contribute  to  the  support  of 
this  enterprise,  should  take  care  to  ascertain  that  their  dona- 
tions, flowing  through  many  devious  channels,  at  last  effect 
their  legitimate  object,  the  conversion  of  the  Hawaiians.  1 
nrge  tliis,  not  because  I  doult  the  moral  probity  of  those  who 
disburse  these  funds,  but  because  I  know  that  they  are  not 
rightly  applied.  To  read  pathetic  accounts  of  missionary  hard- 
bliii)8,  and  glowing  descriptions  of  conversions,  and  baptisms 
tuknig  place  beneath  palm-trees,  is  one  thing ,  and  to  go  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  see  the  missionaries  dwelling  in 
picturesque  and  pre;tily-furnished  coral-rock  villas,  whilst  the 
miserable  natives  are  commiting  all  sorts  of  immoralities  around 
them,  is  quite  another.";}: 

Mr.  Wheeler,  also  an  American,  could  not  help  remarking 
the  "  comfortable  houses  of  the  missionaries,  built,  as  nearly  as 
circinustances  will  admit,  in  home  style  ;"  while  Lord  Byron 
attests,  that  the  men  who  were  so  indulgent  to  themselves  dis- 
played only  rigor  towards  olhers.  "The  missionaries,"  he  says,. 
"  forbid  the  making  of  tire,  even  to  cook,  on  Sundays  ;  they 
insist  on  the  appearance  of  their  proselytes  live  times  at  church 
every  day."     And  this  extraordinary  system  attained  at  length 

*  Voyage  H.  M.  S.  Blonde,  p.  117. 

+  NitrmtiBe  of  a  Vol/a(/y^  Hound  tJie  World,  by  Captain  Sir  Edwa)'d  Belche* 
^)u  i.,  pp.  ;JG4,  270. 
\  The  Marques€Ht  Inlandu,  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  320. 
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such  a  character  of  gloomy  sovority,  except  within  the  imme- 
diate circle  of  the  misKionaritJH  arid  tlio  principal  chiefs,  that 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  judged  it  an  a  frank  and  intelligent 
Englishman,  proposes  this  qiwHtion:  "  Jb  it  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  the  millions  inhabiting  the  iMJandH  in  these  seas  can,  from 
a  state  of  the  most  unlimited  onjityniont,  bo  brought  by  this  to 
believe  that  the  Christian  religion  is  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition, when  the  very  habits  and  countenances  of  their  would- 
be  pastors  are  almost  di/itorted  by  HeverityT^*  The  italics  are 
his  own. 

Lastly,  Sir  George  Simpson,  aUo  an  English  Protestant,  re- 
counts his  impressions  in  the  following  words:  "The  mission- 
aries were  regarded  as  the  inventors  ol  a  servitude  such  as  the 
islands  had  never  known  before ;  and,  even  during  our  visit, 
some  of  our  party,  who  were  black,  found  themselves  objects  of 
suspicion  and  fear,  till  they  disclairuod  all  connection  with  the 
*  mikaneries.'  "f 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  cooscIohh  tyranny  under  which  the 
Ilawaiians  were  now  groaning,  and  which,  as  Captain  Laplace 
notices,  rendered  the  missionaries  "  odious  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  natives,"  was  a  deimpulation  so  rapid,  that  a  prejudiced 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  lievieiw  calls  it  "  as  unaccountable  as  it 
is  ominous.":}:  We  have  soon,  however,  and  shall  yet  see  more 
clearly,  that  it  is  a  law  which  has  no  exception  in  heathen 
lands  tenanted  by  ProteHtantn.  In  tiie  Gambler  Islands,  occu- 
pied by  Catholics,  the  population  has  sensibly  increased  ;§  while 
in  the  Philippines,  so  long  subject  to  the  same  influence,  we 
have  seen,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Oawfurd,  that "  an  immense 
social  improvement"  has  accompanied  the  presence  of  the 
Catholic  civil  and  religious  authorities,  and  the  progressive 
increase  of  population  has  followed  the  usual  law  in  European 
countries.  In  the  Sandwich  islands,  however,  where  Protest- 
antism reigned  supreme,  wo  tind  the  sairio  frightful  declension 
which  has  marked  its  influence  in  the  Antipodes,  in  North 
America,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Tahiti,  where  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  population  melted  away  in  thirty  years.  Already  in 
1841,  Mr.  Olmsted,  an  Ameri(!an  writer,  reported,  that  '•  the  de- 
population of  the  Sandwich  iHlands  is  steadily  moving  forwards, 
and  unless  it  is  speedily  arrested,  the  total  extinction  of  tlio 
nation  is  inevitable."  "The  annual  decrease  of  the  populatio'i' 
was  then,  "upon  an  average,  over  six  thousand."!     In  ISol, 


♦  Narratiee,  vol,  II,,  p,  27. 
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the  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines,  an  American  Protestant  minister, 
after  observing  that  "  the  astunishing  rapidity  of  the  decrease 
of  the  Hawaiian  population  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  nations,"  adds,  that  in  tne  course  of  four  succes- 
sive years  it  diminished  by  twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
ciud  thirty.*  And  Mr.  Dana,  also  an  American  writer,  reports 
at  a  still  later  date,  that  they  are  now  disappearing  "  at  the 
rate  of  one-fortieth  of  the  entire  population  annually."t  Yet 
the  robust  vigor  of  this  "doomed  people,"  as  Mr.  Dana  calls 
them,  was  wont  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  the  early  navi- 
gators; and  forty  years  ago.  Von  Langsdortf,  noticing  their 
strength  and  symmetry,  declared  that  "many  of  them  might 
very  well  have  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  most  celebrated 
chef-d'oeuvres  of  antiquity,  and  would  have  lost  nothing  by  the 
comparison.":!: 

And  now  that  we  have  seen  something  of  the  character  of 
the  missionaries,  of  the  nature  of  their  operations,  and  the 
effect  of  their  presence,  let  us  introduce  without  further  delay, 
and  as  usual  in  the  order  of  dates,  the  witnesses  who  will  tell 
Ts  what  they  have  actually  accomplished,  during  their  long 
sojourn,  towards  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  the  social 
improve). ient  of  the  natives. 

We  wili  begin,  as  before,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  in  1829.  In  this 
case  he  vas  not  personally  concerned,  and  therefore  revealed  the 
whole  truth.  "  Idolatry  had  indeed  been  renounced,"  he  says, 
referring  to  the  period  of  his  own  visit,  but  "  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  living  without  any  moral  or  religious  restraint."§ 
Perhaps  nine  years  was  too  short  a  period  for  the  desired  change. 
In  1830,  Kotzebue  gives  us  an  actual  specimen  of  a  "  convert," 
the  Queen  of  Hawaii.  "I  inquired  the  grounds  of  her  conver- 
sion. She  replied  that  she  could  not  exactly  describe  them,  but 
that  the  missionary  Bingham,  who  understood  reading  and 
writing  perfectly  well,  had  assured  her  that  the  Christian  faith 
was  the  best.  If,  however,  she  added,  it  should  be  found  un- 
suited  to  our  people,  we  will  reject  it,  and  adopt  another."! 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  British  offi- 
cer, at  a  much  later  date,  that  the  commonalty  of  these  islands, 
though  nominally  Protestant,  had  even  less  Christian  feeling 
than  this  royal  convert.  "Not  many  years  ago,"  says  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn,  "  I  lieard  some  Sandwich  Islandere  singing  the 


*  Life  an  the  Plains  ofth^  Pacific,  ch.  xi.,  p.  210. 

f  TvDO  Tears  before  the  Mast,  ch.  xxviii.,  p.  174. 

i  Voyages,  &c.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  108  (1813). 

ft  Polynesian  liesearehes,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  544, 

I  Vol.  ii.,  p.  208. 
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jl^  sixty-fourth  Psahn,  to  soothe  the  heathen  goddops,  who,  they 

hcliuve.  presides  over  their  troublesome  volcano.''* 

In  1831,  Captain  Beechey  says:  "The residents  in  Honolulu 
well  know  wiiat  little  effect  the  exertion  of  the  missionaries  has 
produced  ;"  and  he  adds  that  "  the  system  of  religious  restraint 
was  alike  obnoxious  to  the  foreigners  residing  upon  the  island, 
and  to  the  natives."! 

In  1832,  Dr.  Meyen,  a  Prussian  naturalist,  travelling  with  a 
purely  seieiititie  object,  and  free  from  all  religious  preposses 
nions,  contirms  the  testimony  which  we  have  already  received 
from  witnesses  as  capable  and  impartial  as  himself.  He  also 
speaks  with  disgust  and  indignation  of  "  the  doings  of  the  niis- 
si(»naries  who  oppressed  these  islands,''  and  proves,  as  an  English 
writer  (jbserves,  that  ''  almost  evcy  thing  had  certainly  deten'o- 
raU'd^X  "Let  us  publish  it  aloud,"  says  this  candid  German, 
••  it  is  neither  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being,  nor  the  zeal  of  a 
noble  vocation,  which  has  injpelled  these  hypocritical  mission- 
aries to  visit  these  distant  shores,  but  a  greedy  cupidity,  and  an 
Insatiable  thirst  for  honors."  "Several  of  them,"  he  adds,  "  had 
already  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  at  the  expense  of  the 
natives,  who  by  their  detestable  frauds  are  reduced  to  penury ."§ 

In  the  same  year,  as  a  still  more  capable  witness  relates,  on 
the  death  of  Kaahumanu  this  "converted"  people,  "galled 
with  too  severe  a  curb  on  their  habits  and  inclinations,  broke 
loose  in  debauchery  and  every  sort  of  vice.  Moral  anarchy 
prevailed  not  only  in  Honolulu,  but  throughout  the  group. 
Schools  were  deserted,  the  teachers  themselves  falling  away ; 
buildings  for  worship  were  burned.  The  dark  habits  of  hea- 
thenism sprang  uj)  again,  like  the  heads  of  Medusa,  and  in  one 
district  at  least  of  Hawaii,  idolatrous  worship  was  once  more 
performed.  U  we  may  give  full  credence  to  accounts  which 
come  to  us  through  tiie  missionary  party,  the  islands  must  for 
a  time  have  been  a  pandemonium.  ||  Yet  during  the  whole 
period,  the  missionaries,  whose  mode  of  life  could  only  be  sus- 
tained by  the  punctual  payment  of  their  salaries,  were  reporting 
otticially  to  their  employers  that  their  success  was  complete. 

In  1833,  one  of  their  own  witnesses  admits,  that  "  in  all  the 
islands,"^!  though  thirteen  years  had  now  elapsed,  oniy  six 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  deemed  Christians  even  by  such 

*  Tlie  Pdnt  and  Future  of  British  Relatiom  in  China,  by  Captain  Sherard 
Osboni,  C.B.,  ch.  i.,  p.  48  (18(50). 

f  Voyitge,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  319  ;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  101. 

X  Quarterly  Renew,  vol.  liii.,  p.  330. 

§  Annales,  tome  viii.,  p.  11. 

\  Hawaii,  an  historical  account  of  the  Sandmch  Jtfiantf*,  by  Manley  Hopkins, 
Hawaiian  Consul-goneral,  ch.  xv.,  p.  224. 

1[  Missionary  Keiwrt,  quoted  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  il.,  p.  379. 
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masters ;  and  in  the  same  year  they  confessed,  in  an  official  re- 
port to  the  American  Board:  '"Great  nuinbei-s  forsook  the 
schools;  tiie  congre<5ation8  on  the  Sabbath  were  reducod  at 
least  one-half;"  and  they  explain  the  defection  by  saying, 
"  Multitudes  became  Christians  in  form,  never  expecting  that 
any  thing  else  con' J  be  required  of  them."* 

In  1835,  Mr.  Reynolds,  a  scientitlc  American  Protestant, 
whose  candid  evidence  about  tiie  Catholic  missionaries  shall  be 
quoted  hereafter,  says  with  an  air  of  calm  surprise:  "The 
improvement  and  advancement  of  these  islanders  lias  been  con- 
siderably exaggerated."t 

In  1838,  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  an  American  writer  of  the  same 
class,  forgetting  national  and  religious  prejudices,  writes  as 
follows:  "The  friends  of  the  missionaries  have  drawn  over- 
wrouglit  pictures  of  the  prosperity  and  prospects  of  the  islands. 

Though  we  are  all  ready  to  accord  our  praise  to  the 

pleasing  fictions  of  a  novelist,  we  expect  rigid  accuracy  from  the 
pen  of  the  divine,  and  are  not  disposed  to  allow  him  to  envelop 
lacts  in  the  glowing  language  of  a  poetic  fancy."  And  then  he 
goes  on  thus :  "  The  missionaries  stationed  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  as  a  class,  are  inferior  to  all  those  whom  it  has  been 
our  fortune  to  meet  at  other  stations  during  the  cruise.  Many 
of  them  are  far  behind  the  age  in  which  ihey  live,  deticient  in 
general  knowledge,  ....  and  deal  damnation,  in  a  peculiar 
slang,  to  all  whose  opinions  and  course  of  life  dift'er  from  their 
own.  This  is  no  sketch  of  fancy ;  and  we  can  only  lament 
there  is  no  power  to  shield  the  pulpit  from  the  vulgar  spoutings 
of  unlettered  ignorance."  He  adds,  however,  "I  have  no 
doubt  the  'Board  for  Forei^  Missions'  sends  abroad  the  best 
they  have  at  command.":|:  Yet  it  was  at  this  very  time  that 
these  singular  missionaries  wrote  as  follows  to  the  society  which 
paid  them,  and  which  alwa^'s  rewarded  such  language  :  "The 
strength  of  religious  principle  among  the  people,  and  their 
preparation  to  act  from  their  own  convictions  of  duty,  are  more 
manifest  than  ever !" 

In  1840,  Commodore  George  Read,  an  American  officer,  and 
Mr.  Debell  Bennett,  an  English  traveller,  record  their  impression 
of  the  progress  of  religion  and  civilization  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  the  efforts  of  more  than  seventy  missionaries,  and 
an  expenditure  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  The  former 
ohsirves,  with  evident  reluctance,  "I  must  say,  that  the  mass 
of  the  natives,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries, 


*  Ilidory  of  American  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  p.  242. 
I  Voyage  of  the  Fng"ie  Potomac,  cli.  xxii.,  p.  417. 

t  Voyage  Round  t/ie  World,  by  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.D.,  ch.  xliii., 
p.  464. 
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appear  to  be  still  indolent,  licentious  in  disposition,  and  quite 
ignorant  of  the  term  virtue."*  Yet  this  very  year  the  mission- 
aries wrote  to  their  employers  in  these  words :  "  The  past  year 
has  been  one  of  signal  triumphs  of  Divine  grace  ;*'f  and  their 
eniployers  printed  and  circulated  the  report. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
an  English  Protestant, — of  a  class  which  is  not  yet  extinct,  and 
whose  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  religion  of  St.  Anfcclm 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  is  wonderful  even  in  an  Englishman,—- 
confesses  that  he  heard  a  sermon,  preached  by  a  "Reverend  Mr. 
Paris,"  in  which  the  preacher  informed  his  audience,  consisting 
of  three  or  four  hundred  natives,  "  that  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities  being  full,  offended  Heaven  was  about  to  cut  them 
utterly  off  from  the  land,  that  their  place  might  bo  filled  by 
the  children  of  a  worthier  race.":}:  The  pcor  natives  had  by  this 
time  been  robbed  of  every  thing  else,  and  even  the  mission- 
aries could  find  nothing  more  to  steal  from  them  but  their 
land,  which,  with  the  help  of  "  offended  Heaven,"  they  were 
prepared  to  do. 

Mr.  Bennett  speaks  as  follows  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands :  "  In  worldly  matters  the  misHionaries  in  this 
group  are  particularly  well-favored ;  few  of  the  foreign  residents 
possess  better  dwellings,  or  more  available  comforts."  Of 
Maurua  he  says,  "The  females  were  bold  in  their  amours,  and 
the  people  generally  were  more  prone  to  petty  larceny  tlian  was 
altogether  creditable  to  their  morals."  And  then  ho  went  tc 
the  Lobos  Islands,  and  at  St.  Lucas  Bay  he  writes  thus:  "The 
inhabitants  live  contented,  and  consequently  happy  ;  and  their 
conduct  towards  each  other  as  well  as  to  ourselven,  was  equally 
courteous  and  hospitable.  The  women  are  notable  and  niodest. 
They  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  "The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries," he  adds, — Protestant  travellers  always  call  a  Catho- 
lic priest  a  Jesuit — "  would  appear  to  have  ^)erlbrmcd  their  duty 
witli  assiduity  and  success;  the  native  indums,  wiih  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  tribes,  having  adopted  in  a  great  measure  the 
language,  religion,  and  habitu  of  their  civilized  teachors.''§ 
Have  we  not  reason  to  say  that  the  contrast,  always  attested 
by  Protestant  witnesses,  is  everywhere  the  same? 

In  1842,  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
begin  at  last  to  confess,  in  tlieir  own  peculiar  dialect,  that  "the 
assiduous  efibrts  of  the  Papists  have  not  failed  of  success  painful 

*  Around  the  World,  by  Commodore  (leorge  C.  Iloud,  vol,  11,,  p.  800. 

♦  Tracy's  i/w^»-y,  p.  181. 

;  JVacelt  in  the  iiandwich  and  Society  Jdaudi,  hy  8.  8.  IIUI,  Esfj.,  ch.  xx., 
p.  829. 
§  Vol.  ii ,  ch.  i.,  pp.  9,  10. 
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to  every  benevolent  mind ;"  and  that  "  Romanism  has  unques- 
tionably made  some  considerable  advances,  and  penetrated 
many  districts  where  it  was  before  unknown."*  A  little  later 
they  will  give  us  more  ample  information  of  its  progress. 

In  1843,  we  have  the  unsuspicious  evidence  of  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  who  not  only  asserts  that  the  general  influence  of  the 
missionaries  is  ruinous  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  the 
natives,  but  furnishes  the  following  instructive  details.  "  Is  it 
ni»t  strange,  with  all  the  influence  the  American  missionaries 
are  sa'd  to  have  over  the  king,  that  it  is  not  properly  exerted  to ' 
improve  his  moral  character  ?  To  compass  any  object  having 
for  its  end  injury  to  the  interests  of  their  own  merchants  they 
are  keenly  awake,  .  .  .  yet  they  permit  the  pattern,  by  which 
all  law  acquires  moral  force  and  energy,  to  commit  sins  and 
inconsistencies,  not  only  without  control,  but  without  expressing 
their  opinion  in  that  manly  form  which  they  pretend  their 
mission  so  imperatively  demands  of  them."  And  then  he  adds, 
as  if  to  complete  the  picture,  "  Perhaps  the  greatest  excesses 
are  committed  within  the  missionary  circle,  which  includes  the 
king  and  chief8."f  Mr.  Stewart,  himself  an  American  mission- 
ary, but  who  was  perfectly  candid  because  he  had  abandoned 
th*^  work,  confirms  incidentally  this  statement  of  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  when  he  tells  us,  that  Riho-Riho  "  attended  all  the 
services  of  the  day,"  though  during  the  week  he  had  been 
''intoxicated  four  or  five  days."  He  appears  at  last  to  have 
died  in  that  state.:}: 

In  1845,  Mr.  Melville,  though  an  American,  says:  "Not 
until  I  visited  Honolulu  was  I  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  small 
remnant  of  the  natives  had  been  civilized  into  draught  horses, 
and  evangelized  into  beasts  of  burden.  But  so  it  is!"  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  describe  "a  missionary's  spouse,  who  day 
after  day,  for  months  together,  took  her  regular  airings  in  a 
little  go-cart  drawn  by  two  of  the  islanders. "§ 

And  rhis  singular  fact  is  confii  nied  by  M.  Duflot  de  Mofras  in 
1844,  who  noticed  that  "the  natives  now  discharge  the  office 
of  heaots  of  burden  ;"|j  and  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Sandwich 
Idands  Gazette  in  1839,  who  relates  that  he  saw  "a  heavy 
horse  wagon  drawn  by  fifteen  females,  harnessed  like  beasts  of 
burden ;  and  found  that  they  were  performing  a  penance 
imposed  by  the  missionaries."!^     But  to  return  to  Mr.  Melville. 

*  Mismnnry  Herald,  vol.  xxxTiii.,  p.  473. 
+  Narratice  of  a  Voyage,  &c.,  vol.  i..  p.  2fS4. 

;  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by  C.  S.  Stewart,  p.  110. 
2d  (Hlition. 
^  The  Marquesas  Islands,  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  218. 

i  Ei-ploration  du  Territoire  de  I'Oregon,  &c  ,  tome  li.,  ch.  lii.,  p.  87. 
%  (4uotcd  in  Adatic  Journal,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  48. 
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This  vigorous  though  indelicate  writer  sums  up  his  observa- 
tions in  these  words:  "  Ilow  little  do  sotiie  of  these  poor  island- 
ers comprehend,  when  they  look  around  them,  that  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  their  disasters  originate  in  certain  tea-party 
excitements," — he  alludes  to  the  "missionary  meetings"  at 
home — "  the  ohjeot  of  which  is  to  ameliorate  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  Polynesians,  but  whose  end  has  almost  invariably 
been  to  accomplish  their  temporal  destruction." 

But  he  cites  facts  also  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  When 
Lord  George  Paulet,  in  1843,  released  the  unfortunate  natives 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  missionary  rulers,  and  gave  them  at 
length  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  their  profession  of 
religion  was  voluntary,  and  how  far  the  mis'*  Miaries  had  really 
acted  upon  their  hearts  and  minds, — then  was  revealed,  as  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Tahiti,  the  true  character  of  Protestant  converts 
from  heathenism.  "Who  that  happened  to  be  at  Honolulu 
during  those  ten  memorable  days  will  ever  forget  them! 
The  histoiy  of  those  ten  days  reveals  in  their  true  colors  the 
character  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  furnishes  an  eloquent 
commentary  on  th.e  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  labors 
of  the  missionaries.  Freed  from  all  restraints  of  severe  penal 
laws,  the  natives  almost  to  a  man  plunged  voluntarily  into 
every  species  of  wickedness  and  exces^s,  and  by  their  utter 
disregard  of  all  decency  plainly  showed,  that  although  they 
had  been  schooled  into  a  seeming  submission  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  they  were  in  reality  as  depraved  and  vicious 
as  ever."* 

In  1849,  Mr.  Walpole,  a  gentleman  whose  prejudices 
against  the  Catholic  religi(»n  even  the  facts  which  he  unwill- 
ingly recoids  fail  to  admonish,  writes  as  follows:  "The 
great  interest  1  feel  for  the  natives,  and  my  heartfelt  desire 
for  their  well-being,  lead  me  to  deplore  much  that  the  mis- 
sionaries have  done;  and  luippy  indeed  should  I  be  to  hear 
the  grave  aspersions  they  labor  under  disproved.  The  bit- 
ter })ersecution8,  even  to  death,  of  natives  who  for  conscience 
sake  pieferred  to  die,  rather  than  betray  their  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  the  undenied  monetary  dirtinesses  they  are 
accused  of,  are  grave  charges  indeed."f  We  shall  hear 
presently  what  ho  says  of  the  Catholics,  and  of  theit'  pas- 
tors. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Berthold  Seemann,  after  noticing,  apparently 
with  surprise,  that  "the  majority  of  the  king's  counsellors  are 
seccders  from  the  American  mission," — missionaries  converted 


*  Appendix,  p.  285. 

f  Four  Yeurii  in.  the  Pacific,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  249. 
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into  officers  of  the  State,* — adds,  that  their  royal  pupil  still 
permitted  himself  "all  kinds  of  unholy  and  immoral  prac- 
tices ;"t  and  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Geistaecker  found  that, 
owing  to  "  a  severe  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  he  was  not  lit 
to  be  seen  during  my  whole  stay  in  Oahu." 

The  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines,  an  American  Protestant  mission- 
ary, whose  extraordinary  candor  we  can  only  attribute  to  the 
fact  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  not  the  permanent  sphere 
of  his  own  labor,  described  with  considerable  detail  the  actual 
results  of  Protestant  missions,  after  thirty  years  of  uninterrupted 
effort,  it  was  impossible  that  the  sentence  upon  them  sliould 
be  pronounced  by  a  more  competent  or  impartial  judge;  and  it 
required  some  courage  to  tell  the  wliole  truth.  For  many  years 
a  certain  section  of  American  society  had  been  fascinated  with 
romantic  tales  of  the  triumphs  of  Protestantism  in  the  South 
Sea.  One  is  almost  ashamed  to  quote,  even  by  way  of  specimen, 
the  language  which  was  addressed  to  every  missionary  meeting, 
and  always  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause.  "  The  smiles 
of  Jesus,"  wrote  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  "  on  the  efforts  made  to 
*he  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  have  been  signal :":];   and 


tilt  .Mliately  sent  him  five  thousand  dollars  as^ji  reward  for 

wo>  ;  , ..  which  the  profane  and  the  ludicrous  struggle  together 
fur  the  mastery.  Yet  this  was  the  common  phraseology  of  the 
missionaries,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  in  the  reports  which 
they  forwarded  to  the  United  States;  and  it  was  the  influence  of 
such  reports  which  extracted  from  women  and  children — for  ij'e 
can  hardly  suppose  that  grown  men  were  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers— upwards  of  one  million  dollars,  to  be  consumed  by 
the  missionaries  and  their  families  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Mr.  nines  will  tell  us,  thoiigh  a  Protestant,  a  missionary,  and 
an  American,  with  what  effect  this  prodigal  expenditure  has 

*  It  may  be  well  to  notice  a  single  specimen  of  this  class.  An  English  gen- 
tleiuuu  thus  describes,  in  1B54,  a  voyage  which  he  made  with  the  liing. 
"  Strict  teetotalism  was  observed  on  board,  every  thing  being  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Dr.  Judd,  wiio  was  fonnerly  one  of  the  missionaries,  but  now  held  the 
more  lucrative  office  of  Minister  of  Finance."  Wishing  to  take  some  spirits, 
"  I  obtuiaod  a  glass  of  water,  and  walked  down  into  the  cabin  ;  but  tliere  wum  Dr. 
Judil,  not  being  u  good  sailor,  lying  in  his  berth.  '  Do  you  smoke,  Dr.  J  mid  V 
Balil  1,  to  begin  tlie  conversation.  '  No,  sir,  I  do  not  smoke,'  answered  he, 
'but  1  chew  u  good  deal.'  This  I  did  not  require  to  bo  told,  as  ho  lay  iu  his 
i)ertli  all  day  cliewing  tobacco,  and  spitting  into  a  calabash  by  his*  side,  1 
ili<)ui,'ht  tliat  if  he  cliewed,  I  might  drink,  so  I  filled  my  glass  of  rum  and 
wuttr .'  Towr  Round  the  World,  by  Robert  Elwes,  Estj.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  ly.").  An- 
otliiT  of  these  ex-missionaries,  one  Uiclmrds,  who  iiad  commenced  llle  as  "  un 
itiui'iuut  vend(!r,"  was  sent  to  Loudon  and  Paris  as  "  Minister  Plenipoiciulury" 
of  till'  Iving  of  ilawaii  I 

f  NarvaHtw,  oj'tlis  Voj/ageof  H.  M.  8.  Herald,  by  Berthold  Seemnnn.  F.L.S., 
vol.  ii.,  cii.  ix.,  p.  153  (IHiiii). 

\  tjuoiod  by  Strickland,  Uintory  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  ch.  xxv.,  p.  311 
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been  attended,  and  he  will  speak  from  his  own  experience  and 
observation. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  their  benefit, 
the  state  of  the  native  Hawaiians  is  still  truly  d&plorahle^''  after 
thi''  •  years  of  uninterrupted  uiissionarj-  effort!  "To  call  them 
a  <  stianized,  civilized,  happy,  and  vrosperous  people,  would 
b  mislead  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  their  true  condition. 
. .  .  .  To  an  inquiry  which  I  made  of  the  Rev.  Lowel  Smith,  one 
of  the  missionaries  in  Honolulu,  concerning  the  prosperity  of 
the  natives,  I  recei-^-ed  tliis  reply :  '  The  evident  tendency  of 
things  is  downward.^  Downward  it  is  rapidly,  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  if  the  ratio  of  decrease  shall  continue  the  same 
for  only  a  few  years,  it  does  not  require  the  eye  of  a  prophet 
to  see  what  will  be  the  result.  The  epitaph  of  the  nation  will 
be  written,  and  Anglo-Saxons  will  convert  the  islands  into  an- 
other West  Indies.  * 

A  little  later,  Mr.  Hines  offers  this  summary  of  his  experi- 
ence as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  missionary  influence. 

"  Religion,  in  every  department  of  Hawaiian  society,  howe^^el• 
genui'^e  the  system  which  is  taught  there  may  be," — it  is  due 
to  him  to  say,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  even  suspected  its 
genuineness, — "  is  of  a  very  superficial  character.  Of  this  the 
missionary  residing  among  tlieui  is  more  sensible  than  finy  otlier 
man  can  be,  and  one  of  them,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  '  How 
many  of  your  people  give  daily  evidence  of  being  Christian  ?' 
replied,  ^JVone,  if  you  look  for  the  same  evidence  which  you 
expect  will  be  exhibited  by  Christians  at  home.'"  And  Mr. 
Hince  declares  that  this  account  of  them  is  true,  "from  the  hut 
of  the  most  degraded  menial  to  the  royal  palace."  Yet  if  the 
reader  will  consult  the  annual  "  Reports"  of  the  missionary 
societies,  he  will  find  that  they  never  cease  to  represt-nt  the 
triumphant  progress  of  religion,  education,  and  social  order, 
among  these  very  people,  of  whom  privately  the  missionaries 
gave  only  such  accounts  as  Mr.  Hines  received  from  them. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Hines  once  more.  ''  In  attending  the  native 
churches  one  is  struck  with  the  listlessness  and  inattoniion 
which  prevail  in  the  congregation.  No  matter  how  iinj>ortant 
the  truths,  or  how  iinpressive  the  manner  of  the  spe.ikcr,  he 
seems  scarcely  to  gain  the  iicaring  of  the  ear."f 

Finally,  as  if  he  thought  that  sucii  an  av,jount  of  a  mission- 
ary work  conlinued  for  more  than  thirty  years,  at  ennniious 
cost,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  by  people  claiming  to  he  the 
only  advocates  of  "scriptural  religion,"  required  the  support  ot 

*  Life  on  the  Plains  of  the  Paeifie,  ch.  xi.,  p.  332. 
f  Cll.  xiii.,  p.  »5li. 
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some  terrible  and  conclusive  fact,  Mr.  Hines  informs  us,  that  the 
immorality  of  this  nominally  converted  people  is  so  shameless 
and  universal,  that  "  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  an  Hawaiian 
to  tell  who  his  father  is." 

Ten  years  later,  for  we  need  not  pursue  with  greater  detail  a 
history  which  never  varies  in  tone  or  import  from  1820  to  1862, 
an  English  traveller  once  more  reveals  the  astounding  profligacy 
of  "this  much-boasted  Christian  native  population  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands."  Some  of  his  examples  will  not  bear  quotati(m, 
and  the  worst  of  all  are  displayed  by  those  who  are  constant 
attendants  at  Protestant  worship,  and  aft'ect,  in  the  presence  of 
the  missionaries,  the  most  austeie  piety.  "  You  find  a  man," 
gays  this  Protestant  witness,  ''parading  his  religion  one  day  to 
his  teachers  and  his  fellows,  and  selling  his  wife  or  daugliter 
the  next  for  a  dollar."  "If  Christianity,"  he  adds,  "  has  ever 
impressed  on  their  hearts  what  virtue  is,  the  mark  has  been 
very  light,  and  soon  oblite.ated."*  Such,  once  more,  has  been 
the  fruit  of  labors  continued,  during  forty  years,  by  nearly  one 
hundred  Protestant  missionaries. 

Lastly,  in  1862,  the  testimonies  of  so  many  witnesses  are 
finally  closed  by  one  whose  verdict  is,  if  possible,  more  un- 
favorable than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  In  1853,  Mr. 
Gerstaecker  had  remarked,  that  the  missionaries  were  still  what 
they  had  ever  been,  and  that  "  their  estates  are  among  the  best 
on  the  island;"  and  in  1854,  Mr. Elwes,  though  their  guest  and 
companion,  had  reported,  that  they  had  no  success  but  "  in  the 
way  of  trade,  and  in  looking  out  for  their  own  interests,  for  in 
that  they  are  sharp  enough. "f  But  we  cannot  quote  them  all. 
We  have  remarked,  however,  as  the  special  feature  in  the  annals 
of  Protestant  missions,  that,  far  from  recording  any  improve- 
ment as  time  advances  and  resources  multiply,  "  the  latest  re- 
port of  them  is  always  the  worst."  We  must  not  conclude 
without  showing,  by  one  eflective  example,  that  this  is  as  true 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  of  every  other  region  of  the  earth 
in  which  Protestant  missionaries  have  found  a  home. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  published  his  history  of  the 
Sandwich  islands.  Tliis  gentleman,  who  does  not  conceal  his 
sympathies  with  Protestantism,  was  the  Hawaiian  C(mtr'  "i- 
eral,  and  his  work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  Earl  Kussell, 
anil  adorned  w'^h  a  laudatory  preface  by  the  Protestant  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  We  could  not  desire  a  more  experienced  or  author- 
itative witness. 


The  missionaries,"  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  after  a  miinite 


oy. 


I    ,1-.  :  .iii!  S^ 


*  Japan,  the  Paeifie,  kc,  by  Henry  Arthur  Tilloy,  cli.  xvii ,  pp.  319,  331. 
t  Tuur  Hound  the  World,  by  Kobort  Ei\ve8,  Esq.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  181) ;  ch  xiii., 
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air.ination  of  all  their  proceedings,  "clothed  and  converted  the 
natives,  and  they  produced,  not  alas  I  a  regenerated  eople,  bnt 
a  natifm  of  liypoei'ites."  Such  is  the  character  of  their  disci- 
ples in  1802,  while  of  themselves  he  observes,  "not  a  few  of 
their  number  siiowed  c<msiderable  alacrity  in  the  search  of 
wealth,  seeking  it  diligently,  and  investing  it  in  very  remuner- 
ative '♦•"urities." 

Bn  [r.  llitpkiris,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  made 
such  .ements  without  reluctance,  confirms  them  by  tlie  con- 
fe^l8i<»!!<}  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  otHeial 
report  of  Mr.  iJana,  whose  eulogy  of  the  Catholic  missions,  he 
observes,  was  quietly  8U))pressed  hy  the  missionary  society  to 
whom  his  report  was  addressed,  lest  it  should  prove  "  unsatis- 
factory to  the  supporters  of  the  mission  !"  Here  are  some  of 
the  words  which  his  employers  declined  to  print.  "  I  visited," 
says  Mr.  Dana,  "several  churches  and  schools  under  the  juris- 
diction of  tlic  Roman  Catholic  bishojj,  which  extends  over  all 
the  ihlands  of  the  group.  iSofar  as  1  ohserved^  the  missions  a.'e 
succesHfal.  The  churches  are  well  tilled,  and  the  priests  bear 
good  reputati(ms  for  fidelity  and  self-denial,  and  several  whom 
I  met  I  found  to  be  men  of  thorough  education.  They  gained 
especially  in  public  esteem  by  their  conduct  during  the  terrible 
visitation  of  the  small-pox  a  few  years  Hgo."  Like  the  prophet 
of  old,  Mr.  Dana  was  employed  to  curse,  but  found  himself 
constrained  to  bless. 

Mr.  Willie,  another  witness  quoted  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  gives 
this  account  of  the  morality  of  the  people:  "Itismyirank 
belief  that  unless  the  Hawaiian  fenuiles  can  be  rendered  more 
pure  and  chasti?,  it  is  impos.sihle  to  preserve  the  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple in  being."  Yet  Mr.  Bennett  has  told  us  of  female  con- 
verts of  exactly  the  same  class,  but  instructed  by  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, "  the  women  are  notable  and  modest."  The  Protest- 
ant teachers  appear  to  have  been  less  successful.  "Forty  years' 
assiduous  evangelizing,"  says  the  Polynesian^  in  July,  ISGI, 
"  two  entire  generations  ho)'7i  and  hred  in  the  Christian  faith — 
public  schools  in  every  village — religious  revivals  almost  every 
year — i)rayer-meeting8  innumerable — and  yet  two-thirds  of  the 
abandoned  W(unen  married  persons!  The  thing  is  incredible, 
wire  it  not  attested." 

Lastly,  Dr.  Kae,  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  sanio 
journal,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  governmenr,  gives  at  the 
sauK!  date  the  following  account,  both  of  the  contrast  between 
the  Catholic  and  I'rotestant  missions,  and  of  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  noticed  by  his  co-religionists:  "1  do  not  recollect  haviiii' 
been  in  any  mixed  c<unpany  in  these  islands  where  the  subject 
of  ilie  Broteslant  mission  was  introduced,  without  liearing  e-t'^AtT 
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a  sneer^  a  sarcasm,  or  a  reproach  against  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  I  have  been,  and  with  -whomsoever  I  have  met, 
I  have  never  encountered  any  one,  except  in  controversy,  who 
did  not  speak  in  terms  of  respect  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  I 
simply  note  a  fact — it  is  for  the  reader  to  draw  tlie  conclusion.'** 
If  perchance  the  reader  has  by  this  time  forgotten,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  so  difierent  a  narrative,  the  account  of  mis- 
sions in  the  Philippines,  conducted  by  apostles  and  martyrs, 
with  which  this  chapter  opened,  he  may  now  be  conveniently 
reminded  of  it.  "In  examining  the  new  social  state  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands."  says  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviero,  in 
1853,  "I  was  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  Indian  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, joyous  and  free  to  this  hour  under  the  yoke  of  the  law 
which  he  confesses,  finding  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion  the 
recreation  which  he  most  prizes,  and  in  the  df>ctrines  of  his 
simple  faith  fewer  subjects  of  discouragement  than  of  hope."t 
Sucli,  once  more,  is  the  contrast  between  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant missions,  between  the  work  of  God  and  the  work  of  mun. 

But  that  contrast  admits  of  fuller  illustration,  and  it  is  the 
main  object  of  tliese  volumes  to  supply  it.  We  have  seen  tiiat 
the  later  history  of  Tahiti  furnishes  further  evidence  of  it ;  but 
that  evidence  may  be  supplemented  by  the  still  more  striking 
incidents  which  have  occurred  in  the  Hawaiian  group,  and 
in  the  other  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  There  was  a  class  of 
converts  of  whom  Mr.  Kines  makes  no  mention,  though  Mr. 
Walpole  has  candidly  told  us  that  they  lesisted.  "even  to 
death,"  all  inducements  to  abandon  the  Catholic  faith.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Hines  had  not  mixed  with  them,  or  found  it  embar- 
rassing to  speak  of  them.  Others  will  supply  the  defect  in  his 
narrative,  and  disclose  the  facts  which  he  seems  to  have  wished 
to  suppress. 

Seven  years  elapsed  from  the  visit  of  the  Abbe  de  Quelen  to 
J le  Sandwich  Islands  before  another  Catholic  missionary  landed 
on  their  shores.  In  1826,  a  prefect  apostolic,  attended  by  two 
companions,  arrived  at  Hawaii.  The  ground  was  preoccupied, 
and  all  human  influences  were  against  them,  but  they  imme- 
diately commenced  their  mission  of  mercy.  Protestant  writers 
will  tell  U8  how  they  fared,  and  what  was  the  issue  of  their 
labor  f. 

The  intelligent  historian  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Potomac,  who 
saw  and  conversed  with  these  first  missionaries,  generously 
says, — and  Dr.  Meyen  uses  almost  the  same  words:   "Tiiey 

*  Hawaii,  an  Historical  Acconnt  of  the  Sanduneh  Mauds,  by  Manley  Hop- 
kins, Hawaiian  Consul-general,. ch.  xv.,  p.  224;  ch.  xvi.,  p.  243;  cU.  xxiii.,  p. 
371 ;  ch.  xxlv.,  pp.  380-«-«0  (1802). 

t  Revue  des  Deux  Maudes,  tome  iil.,  p.  38  (1853). 
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were  men  of  learning,  and  agreeable  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, and  in  all  their  acts  and  behavior  appeared  sincerely  piong. 
Pleased  with  their  manners  and  instructions,  the  natives  came 
in  nnmbers  to  be  taught  by  them,  so  that  the  school  and  place 
of  worship  began  to  be  crowded.  .  .  .  They  never  attempted 
t^)  draw  the  natives  to  themselves,  except  by  amiable  and  kind 
deportment.  Indeed,  they  were  exemplary  in  all  their  actions. 
But  their  success  was  too  greaty  and  tliey  were  ordered  to  dis- 
continue their  worship.  .  .  .  The  natives  were  forced  from  their 
houses  of  worship  by  native  soldiers,  ordered  by  authority.  .  . , 
Finally,  the  missionaries  were  conveyed  to  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  board  a  little  rickety  vessel,  and  there  inhumanly  set 
ashore,  on  a  barren  spot,  and  distant  from  any  settlement!"* 
The  deportation  had  been  effected  with  such  complete  success, 
that  one  of  them  died  on  the  passage,  and  it  was  only  the 
corpse  of  the  Abbe  Bachelot  which  was  carried  to  land. 

In  this  fijst  combat  the  Protestant  missionaries  gained  an 
easy  triumph.  But  the  day  arrived,  which  they  should  have 
foreseen,  when  they  were  summoned  to  justify  an  action  which 
France  was  not  unlikely  to  chastise,  and  which  all  that  was 
noble  in  England  and  America  condemned.  Their  defence 
contained  only  two  pleas — the  first,  that  the  violence  was  the 
act  of  the  native  authorities ;  the  second,  that  the  Catholic 
missionaries  were  justly  banished,  because  "permission  from 
the  government  to  remain  had  never  been  obtained,  or  even 
asked."!  With  respect  to  the  latter  statement,  we  do  not  read 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to 
"  ask  permission  "  from  the  heathen  to  preach  Christ  to  them, 
or  that  he  refrained  when  forbidden  to  do  so. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  once  made  a  reproach  to  the  Master 
Himself,  '''•  contradicit  Coesari  f  but  it  was  reserved  for  Prot- 
estant missionaries  to  rebuke  His  servants  for  presuming  to 
preach  the  Gospel  without  having  first  obtained  the  permission 
of  that  pitiful  caricature  of  Caesar,  the  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Mr.  Mark  Wilks — who  eagerly  defends  them,  and 
observes,  with  a  well-timed  pleasantry,  that  their  Catholic  rivals 
"were  coKveyed  to  the  diocese  of  California'''' — gravely  affirnis, 
thai  the  latter  ought  to  have  obeyed  the  Polynesian  magistracy, 
and  that  it  was  "  shameless  effrontery  to  set  its  laws  and  police 
at  dc'tiance.":}:  The  Jews,  who  imprisoned  St.  Peter  and 
scouiged  St.  Paul,  were  probably  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
chastised  the  "shameless  effrontery"  of  those  Apostles  with  the 


*  Reynolds,  ch.  xxii..  pp.  417-18. 

f  Refutation  of  the  Charges  brought  by  the  Roman  Catholics  against  the 
American  Mission ariis  at  the  Sanduich  Islands,  p.  14  (Boston,  1843). 
X  2'a/iiti,  &c.,  by  Mark  WUks,  p.  10  (1844). 
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same  energy  •which  Mr.  Wilks   applauds  in  the  Sandwich 
Islanders. 

With  respect  to  the  plea  that  it  was  "  the  authorities"  who 
banished  theni  we  may  leave  the  answer  to  Protestant  writers. 

Dr.  Rusch  berger,  who  had  discussed  the  matter  with 
Bingham,  who  was  the  real  "government,"  writes  with  the 
candor  of  an  educated  and  liberal  American.  "A  leading 
member  of  the  mission  told  me,"  he  says,  "  he  had  no  doubt 
but  tiiat  answers  wh'ch  he  gave  to  questions  on  the  subject  by 
the  chiefs  had  very  considerable  influence  upon  their  determi- 
nation  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  missionaries  em- 
braced every  opportunity  to  present  the  Boman  Catholics  in 
the  hideous  aspect  in  which  they  themselves  view  them.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  missionaries  were  the  cause  of  their  expul- 
sion."* Sir  George  Simpson  also  says :  "  Some  of  the  Protest- 
ant missionaries  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  chiefly  responsible ;" 
and  he  adds  that  it  was  not  bigotry  alone  which  influenced  them, 
but  that  "  there  is  strong  reason  for  suspecting  that  their  real 
motives  were  in  a  great  measure  8ecular."t  Mr.  Gerstaecker, 
though  unfriendly  to  the  Catholic  missionaries,  declares  without 
hesitation  of  the  same  proceedings,  "  the  Protestar  t  preachers, 
in  their  mad,  intolerant  zeal,  excited  the  easily  moved  natives 
more  and  more  by  their  sermons ;"  and  he  evidently  agrees 
with  Sir  George  Simpson  as  to  their  motive. 

The  conflict,  of  which  we  have  seen  othek  examples,  had  now 
commenced  in  earnest,  and  was  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  by  actions  which  we  should  have  refused 
to  credit,  if  they  were  not  attested  by  their  own  friends.  It 
seems  impossible  that  the  scenes  which  we  are  about  to  describe 
should  have  been  enacted  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the 
hour  in  which  the  "  little  rickety  vessel"  bore  away  to  California 
the  exiles,  of  whom  only  two  were  destined  to  reach  it  alive,  and 
who  were  inhumanly  exposed  to  such  a  fate,  as  Protestants  tell  ns, 
for  no  other  crime  than  this,  that  "  their  success  was  too  great." 
Hawaii  and  all  the  islands  of  the  group  were  filled  with  the 
loud  clamor  of  their  enemies.  Europe  was  many  a  league 
across  the  sea,  and  the  avenger  seemed  to  tarry.  And  so  from 
every  hill  and  valley  went  up  the  cry  of  rage  and  malice  against 
the  Catholic  missionaries,  whose  virtues  were  a  perpetual  rebuke, 
.  like  the  calm  face  of  Mordecai  standing  in  the  gate ;  as  well  as 
against  the  converts  who  had  dared  to  follow  them  for  their 
wisdom,  and  to  love  them  for  their  truth.  Protestant  writers, 
generous  and  upright  men,  declare  with  one  accord,  that  nothing 

*  Ch.  xliU.,  p.  474. 

+  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  nil.,  p.  115. 

X  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  236. 
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could  surpasB  the  atrocity  of  cahiinny  and  invective  of  wliich 
they  were  now  the  vietiirnj.  Every  imlpit  resounded  with  the 
maledictions  heaped  upon  them ;  and  even  the  native  teachers, 
liired  for  wages  to  repeat  the  h»wn»  of  their  roasters,  hurried 
hither  and  thither  to  re-echo  word«  M'hieh  they  neither  believed 
nor  understood.  Mr.  ClitieverM,  exulting  in  the  excesses  which 
he  records,  recites  the  foHowing  extnict  frcTn  a  sermon,  probahly 
of  his  own  composition,  preached  by  a  "  native  assistant  niiH- 
sionary:"  "Believe  not  tliat  the  Pope  is  God;  he  is  nothinfj 
but  a  man,  whose  dwelling-place  ih  in  Ilome."*  Such  were  the 
inbtructions  offered  to  the  peoole  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
spite  of  their  urgent  need  of  other  precepts,  day  after  day,  and 
hour  after  hour,  by  lips  whose  a<!cents  had  long  tilled  them  m  ith 
tenor  and  dismay.  Uney  might  mock  Christianity  by  their  lives, 
and  outrage  every  enactment  in  it»  moral  code,  so  long  as  they 
consented  to  frequent  the  J'roteMtunt  chapels,  and  forfeit  their 
land  and  their  goods  to  Protestant  missionaries;  but  they  must 
at  least  hate  the  Pope,  and  leant  to  revile  his  ministers,  ever, 
when  inviting  them  to  virtue.  J-^t  crime  reign  tlirougii  ail  the 
land,  as  Mr.  Hines  says,  "  from  the  hut  of  the  most  degraded 
menial  to  the  royal  palace ;"  but  let  not  the  hated  rivals  who 
had  shown  that  tliey  could  break  its  i»])ell  gain  a  footing  amunget 
them ! 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  events  which,  though  cruel  and 
barbarous,  it  is  impobsiblu  to  regard  with  unmingled  re<;ret, 
because  they  served  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  Catholic 
converts,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  iinal  triumphs  of  the 
religion  which  had  made  them  what  they  were,  it  was  by 
their  sufferings,  according  to  the  immutable  law  of  Chribtian 
mibbions,  and  by  the  constancy  with  wiiich  they  endured  them, 
that  thousands  were  led  to  embrace  the  faith  which  had  in- 
spired so  much  courage  and  fortitude.  Long  before  the  decisive 
act  which  led  to  the  death  (»f  the  Abb^  Ijachelot,  the  measuroe 
which  the  Dutch  adopted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  English  in  Tahiti, 
had  been  employed  by  the  Americans, — not  witliout  indignant 
protests  from  their  countrymen, — throughout  the  Sandwich 
Lslunds.  M.  Jjachelot  himself,  not  long  before  he  com- 
menced liis  last  and  fatal  voyage,  wrote  thus  to  his  friends 
iti  Europe :  "  Our  Christiuim  continue  to  be  persecuted,  but 
in  the  chains  with  which  tiicy  are  loaded  their  attachment 
to  the  faith  seems  to  redouble.  After  years  of  seduction 
and  violence,  during  which  our  enemies  left  no  means  un- 
tried, the're  has  not  hmn  a  niftyU  example  of  apostasy  anurngst 
t/iem.^^     Even  the  examph-s  whicii  we  have  already  seen  of 

»  r/t*  Inland  World  of  the  Pacific,  p.  157. 
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invincible  constancy  in  the  inhabitants  of  China,  India,  and 
Ceylon,  hardly  prepare  us  for  such  a  display  of  fortitude  in  the 
Sandwich  Islanders.  But  grace  produces  everywhere  the 
same  fruits.     M.  Bachelot  continues  as  follows : 

"The  mode  of  puiusiiuieiit  now  adopted  'n  to  have  the 
Catholics  conducted  in  chains  to  tlie  public  necessaries,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  remove  with  their  hands  the  most  disgusting 
orduies.  The  triumph  which  the  Methodists  seem  then  to 
enjoy  consists  in  listening  to  the  railleries  of  which  the  Catholics 
are  the  objects.  They,  however,  support  all  with  joy,  because, 
they  say,  'religion  is  our  only  crime.'  "*  And  when  this  tale 
reached  Europe,  confirmed  by  Protestapt  testimony  which  we 
will  presently  quote,  it  awakened  that  righteous  indignation  of 
which  Captain  Laplace  was  the  worthy  instrument,  and  filled 
the  sails  of  the  frigate  Artemise,  which  bore  freedom  to  the 
Hawaiian  Catholics,  in  1839,  after  thirteen  years  of  oppression 
and  servitude.  "  History  will  record,"  said  an  eloquent  French 
voice,  "  that  men  who  dared  to  call  themselves  ministers  of  a 
civilizing  religion,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  in 
the  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  condemned  Christian  females  to- 
gather  up  daily  with  their  hands  the  ordures  of  a  garrison  !" 

And  these  were  not  the  only  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Protest- 
ant missionaries  upon  the  Hawaiian  natives,  who  dared  to  be- 
lieve in  the  midst  of  infidelity,  and  to  be  virtuous  when  sur- 
rounded by  corruption.  They  were  beaten,  imprisoned,  worn 
out  with  heavy  labor,  and  sometimes  starved,  but  all  in  vain. 
A  Catholic  woman  being  cruelly  beaten  with  a  stick,  because 
she  refused  to  attend  the  Protestant  worship,  her  husband  made 
this  observation,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  historic  words 
of  the  early  confessors:  "Before  I  became  a  Christian  I  should 
have  thought  it  no  harm  to  revenge  my  wife,  by  killing  him 
who  struck  her  ;  but  I  was  silent,  and  recollected  that  the  first 
Christians  did  not  complain  when  their  limbs  were  cut  off,  and 
that  they  offered  their  bodies  to  the  flames  for  Jesus  Christ." 
And  M.  Bachelot,  who  relates  this  anecdote,  adds,  "Many  of 
the  natives  were  so  touched  by  this  example  of  truly  Christian 
patis^.-oe  and  resignation,  that  they  have  asked  to  be  instructed,, 
notwithstanding  tiie  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  from 
the  Protestant  ministers. '  He  tells  us  also,  that  "  the  English 
Consul,"  a  woithy  representative  of  his  great  nation,  "mani- 
fested his  sympathy  for  the  prisoners."  Some  he  took  under 
his  immediate  protection,  but  liis  generous  aid  came  too  late, 
for  "many  of  them  died  shortly  after,  victims  of  the  hardships 
they  had  endured. "f 


157. 


•  Annalu,  vol.  i ,  p.  353. 


f  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  355. 
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It  is  not  to  be  Biippoeed  that  such  incidents  could  occnr 
without  exciting  the  lively  indignation  of  the  residents  in  these 
islands.  The  mission  of  Captain  Laplace,  we  are  told,  was 
welcomed  by  them,  and  *'  they  enthusiastically  applauded  his 
proceedings.^'  "  We  are  willing  to  hope,"  they  said,  in  a  formal 
addresstothatofficer,'^  that  the  horrifying  realities  of  persecution 
and  torture  for  conscience  sake,  by  your  firmness  and  jmUce 
will  have  been  forever  crushed."*  And  they  declared,  in  one 
of  the  local  journals,  "We  hesitate  not  to  accuse  the  mission- 
aries of  being  the  great  first  cause  of  all  these  persecutions  of 
the  Catholics. "t  We  have  seen,  too,  in  what  terms  they  are 
noticed  both  by  English  and  American  writers.  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  has  tola  us  that  "  the  tyraimy  of  fanatics," — '•  illiterate 
fanatics,"  Mr.  Forbes  calls  them,  "  with  cargoes  of  Bibles  and 
religious  tracts,":}: — inspired  "  disgust"  in  men  of  all  classes 
M.  Casimer  Henricy,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Ariemise,  who 
"  mingled  with  the  natives  day  and  night  in  their  huts,"  dis- 
covered that  "the  missionaries  are  cordially  detested  by  the  pec- 
ulation. Their  insatiable  cupidity  has  made  them  objects  of 
horror.  Ferocious  oppressors,  shameless  monopolizers,  trathek- 
ing  in  the  Word  of  God,  they  have  procured  for  themselves  a 
concert  of  curses."  But  they  were  wearing  out  the  patience  both 
of  God  and  man,  and  the  hour  of  their  humiliation  was  at  hand. 

An  American  Protestant  writer  informs  us,  in  1854,  that  wiien 
they  ventured  to  confirm  their  failing  dominion  by  the  extreme 
measure  of  forcibly  expelling  the  Catholic  missionaries,  so  great 
was  the  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  latter,  that  "  their  stay  was 
encouraged  by  the  English  and  French  official8."§  And  so 
universal  had  this  feeling  now  become,  even  among  the  better 
class  of  Protestants, — perhaps  because  they  found  their  com- 
murcial  pursuits  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  missionaries, 
who  aimed  at  keeping  the  whole  trade  of  the  islands  in  their 
own  hands,  and  after  robbing  the  natives  endeavored  to  ruin 
their  own  countrymen, — that  even  the  local  journals  began  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  victims.  In  the  Protestant 
Gazette  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  the  iJ9th  of  June,  1839, 
the  year  in  which  M.  Bachelot  perished,  the  following  anec- 
dote is  narrated  :  Two  native  women  being  "  accused  of  tlie 
crime  of  Catholicism,"  one  of  them  was  suspended  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  "  her  toes  scarcely  touching  the  ground,"  the 
other  to  a  projecting  beam  of  a  house,  "her  feet  tied  with  a 


♦  The  Sandwich  Islantk,  by  Alexander  Simpson,  Esq.,  late  H.  M.  Acting 
Consul,  ch.  iii.,  p.  18  (1843). 

♦  Ibid.  ch.  iv..  p.  30. 

I  California,  by  Alexander  Forbes,  Esq.,  ch.  v.,  p.  237. 
g  Sandwich  Island  Notts,  by  A.  Haol6,  p.  55  (1854). 
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chain."  For  eighteen  hours  they  were  left  in  this  condition^ 
when  thcv  were  forcibly  di  livered  by  some  Europeans,  in  an 
almost  liujless  state.      One  of  these   charitable  persona  had 

frcvionsly  gone  to  inform  Bingham,  the  missionary  dictator  of 
[awaii,  of  what  was  taking  place.  Mr.  Bingham,  we  are  told, 
^'canie  in  his  coach,  but  contented  himself  with  observing,  that 
*he  would  not  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.'  In  saying  this,  he  put  his  horses  to  the  trot, 
and  drove  off."*  Yet  Mr.  Binpj1»am  has  written  a  book,  filled 
with  Scripture  texts,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  and  cele- 
brating his  own  exploits,  not  as  a  ruler  or  a  merchant,  but  as 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  a  minister  of  Christ. 

And  now  let  us  record  the  final  result  of  these  extraordinary 
proceedings.  In  July,  1839,  Captain  Laplace  arrived,  and  Mr, 
Bingham  and  his  friends  were  informed,  in  accents  which  they 
could  not  mistake,  that  the  Catholic  natives  of  Hawaii  had  found 
a  protector,  strong  enough  to  defend  the  oppressed  a:.d  toch-  stise 
the  oppressor.  Ihe  patient  constancy  of  thirteen  years  was  now 
to  receive  its  due  reward.  "  The  natives  who  had  been  victims 
of  persecution,"  says  Captain  Laplace,  "  and  had  confesse'^  their 
faith  amidst  the  most  cruel  treatment,  now  manifested  the  .it>.rOst 
joy."  But  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  in  the  other  gr^  ups  of 
the  South  Sea,  they  were  as  moderate  in  the  day  of  triumph  as 
they  had  been  resigned  in  adversity.  When  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  AUier  resolved  to  make  an  example  in  the  island  of 
Fiituna,  where  Father  Chanel,  a  French  missionary,  since 
Beatified,  had  been  cruelly  murdered,  it  was  Bishop  Pompallier 
who  solemnly  protested  against  the  threatened  vengeance,  de- 
claring that  they  had  no  need  of  human  justice,  and  that  they 
would  perish  to  the  last  man  rather  than  invoke  its  aid.  And 
when  the  ship  liad  departed,  her  gallant  crew  more  filled  with 
aduiiration  of  the  missionaries  than  luitred  of  their  cowardly 
oppressors.  Bishop  Pompallier  remained  anu  ;.^  *he  sanguinary 
tribe,  till  he  had  converted  the  King  of  Futu/  -a  ;uid  the  assassin 
of  the  blessed  Father  Chanel,  and  baptized  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  his  subjects  with  his  own  hand.f  At  the  present 
day,  Futuna  is  said  to  be  not  only  wliuily  Christian,  but  to 
present  the  most  extraordinary  example  in  the  Pacific  of  com- 
plete and  eftectual  conversion,  in  its  largest  sense.ij: 

But  it  was  not  the  Catholic  natives  only  who  were  now  re- 
leased from  their  bonds,  and  able  at  length  to  worship  the  God 
of  Christians  in  peace  and  security ;  the  Protestants  also,  profit- 


*  Quoted  in  the  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  580. 

I  AnndU,  vol.  iv.,  p.  <i31. 

;  Nexo  OUnenofthe  Catholic  Church,  ch.  v.,  p.  264. 
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iii^  by  the  interference  of  Lord  George  Faulct  and  others,  threw 
off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  missionaries,  and  solaced  their  lonff  pri- 
vations by  one  immense  and  frantic  debauch.  They  also  had  a 
season  of  joy,  but  it  was  the  joy  of  animals,  not  of  Christian  con- 
fessors, who  had  earned,  by  patient  endurance  in  trial,  the  right 
to  sing  a  canticle  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  And  now  the  con- 
ditions of  the  conflict  which  had  lasted  bo  long  were  no  longer 
the  same.  The  missionaries  of  the  Cross  went  about  their  work 
in  peace,  and  Protestants  will  tell  us  how  they  prospered.  Tliey 
were  still  feeble  in  all  human  resources,  but  upon  these  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  rely.  The  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Eastern 
Oceanica  wrote  gayly  from  the  Gambier  Islands,  in  1837,  in 
tliese  words :  "  During  the  first  years  of  the  mission  we  lay  upon 
hurdles,  and  had  no  other  seats  than  blocks  of  stone,  or  trunks 
of  trees.  I  administered  baptism  in  one  of  our  chapels  to  eighty 
persons,  and  during  the  certimonv  used  for  my  episcopal  throne 
the  backbone  of  a  whale."*  "  The  priests  are  fortunate,"  he 
added,  '^  when  they  can  find  time  to  mend  their  clothes  and 
wash  their  linen."  And  six  years  later,  in  1843,  when  the 
bishop  visited  Fathers  Chevron  and  Grange  atTongataboo, "  the 
destitution  in  which  we  found  ihem  drew  tears  from  our  eyes." 
At  Wallis  also,  "  we  found  Father  Bataillon,"  afterwards  bishop, 
'"  without  hat  and  without  shoes,  having  only  miserable  clothes 
in  rags."f  And  then  they  embraced,  like  St.  Paul  and  his 
fellow-missionarioc,  and  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

They  had  reason  to  rejoice,  for  all  their  desires  were  accom- 
plished ;  and  in  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close,  we  will  now 
briefiy  describe  the  results  which  thev  have  already  obtained. 
Let  us  begin  with  Honolulu,  becduse  it  is  the  principal  city  of 
tiuit  Hawaiian  group  which  Protestantism  had  macfe  its  own, 
but  in  which  Catholics  had  purchased,  by  patient  sufi'ering, 
the  rigiit  to  a  final  and  undisputed  triumph. 

In  iS'il,  Sir  George  Simpson,  a  Protestant  writer,  and  a 
Ijritish  otficial,  who  had  closely  watched  their  operations  in  other 
lands,  gives  this  report :  "  In  addition  to  being  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  large  cathedral,  the  reverend  Fathers  kept  two  schools, 

♦  Vol.  i.,  p.  233. 

f  Vol.  vi.,  p.  28.  Dr.  Scheraor,  noticing  "  the  gnmt  n-nourcrH  at  the  disposal 
of  th(;  Protestant iniHsionaries" in  tlie  Puciflc, their  "dwcllingliouBfB imported 
rt'iiUy-iiiade,"  and  their  enormouH  expenditure;,  exclulmH,  "  Wliut  a  grulitying 
cDiitmHi  to  the  wretche<l  appliances  with  which  Catliolic  over-wa  iniBttioim  lun 
eoiniH-lled  to  (^ke  out  a  precurioue  existence."  Voyuge  of  the,  A'imira,  vol.  ii., 
eh.  xvi.,  p.  505.  "  Do  not  poHBoss  gold,"  was  the  liijunctiou  ol'  our  Blessed 
J.ord  to  the  iirBt  Christian  uiisbionnvieH,  "  nor  silver,  nor  money  in  your  purses, 
nor  hrrip  for  your  journey,  iior  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  u  stufl',"  St.  Matt. 
X.  S»,  10.  'I'he  eiiuipment  of  Protestant  missiojiaries,  us  Dr.  Hclier/A-r  remarks, 
is  "  in  gratifying  contrast"  with  ihebe  •'  wretched  appliuuc4.'ii." 
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which  were  attended  by  about  nine  hundred  young  people  of 
botli  sexes,  natives  and  half-breeds ;  and  many  of  the  pupils 
had  made  great  progress  in  various  branches  of  education,  while 
a  few  of  them  spoke  French  with  considerable  fluency.  The 
new  faith  was  daily  extending  its  iniluence  among  the  natives^ 
through  the  untiring  zeal  of  its  teachers ;  but  though  it  was  no 
longer  exposed  to  legal  persecution,  yet  it  was  still  subjected  to 
the  rude  anathemas,  spolcen  and  written,  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries. We  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  priests, 
visiting  their  schools  and  occasionally  attending  their  chapel, 
and  were,  on  the  whole,  strongly  prepossessed  in  their  favor."* 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  this  generous  Protestant  to  confirm  his 
account  by  at  least  a  specimen  of  the  language  which  the  baflled 
missionaries  now  habitually  used.  At  an  earlier  period,  while 
tiiey  still  hoped  to  banish  the  Catholic  missionaries  by  violence, 
they  had  gravely  reported  to  their  employers :  "  It  is  matter  of 
devout  thankfulness  that  the  islanders  are  so  well  prepared  for 
these  events  by  the  extensive  prevalence  of  piety  among  them," 
— though  they  probably  smiled  at  one  another  as  they  wrote  it. 
A  little  later,  they  begin  to  change  their  tone,  and  tell  their 
paymasters,  "  We  are  unable  to  measure  the  disastrous  conse- 
Quences  which  have  resulted,  and  which  will  continue  to  flow, 
from  the  introduction  of"  the  Catholic  missionaries,  "and  their 
efforts  among  this  people.  We  mourn  that  any  of  our  flocks 
'  are  so  soon  turned  aside  into  another  gospel,'  but  this  has  been 
permitted  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for  wise  and  holy 
purposes."  At  last  they  lay  aside  all  restraint.  "  They  have 
wandered  after  the  Beast,"  is  now  their  account  of  the  natives 
who  were  deserting  them  in  thousands.  "As  the  Man  of  Sin 
advances,"  they  say  in  one  of  their  oflicial  reports,  "  he  develops 
more  aiid  more  of  his  real  character.  ....  But  his  days  are 
numbered :  his  bounds  are  fixed ;  beyond  these  he  cannot  pass." 
If  they  purchase  the  temporary  return  of  one  or  two  of  their 
fugitive  disciples,  they  cry  out,  "  They  have  escaped  out  of 
Sodom  I"  And  then  these  men,  fed  with  the  spoils  of  their  un- 
willing hearers,  and  whose  own  religion  was  perhaps  the  least 
attractive  caricature  of  Christianity  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  say  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  "  The  spread  of  thi^  hereay 
amongst  us  has  a  tendency  to  humble  our  hearts. "f  Sir  George 
Simpson  does  not  appear  to  have  done  them  any  injustice. 

A  little  earlier,  Mr.  Forbes,  also  a  Protestant  writer,  con- 
trasting with  much  animation  the  two  classes  of  missionaries, 
whose  proceedings  he  also  had  diligently  and  honestly  compared 


•  Vol. »..  ch.  xii.,  p.  118. 

f  Mmionary  Herald,  vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  480-81. 
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in  vaiious  regions,  commends  tlie  paternal  wisdom  of  the 
Catholic  pastor,  *' indulging  the  innocent  foibles  and  propensi- 
ties of  the  natives  ;"  and  then  notices  "  the  sour,  ascetic  Meth- 
odist, who  takes  from  his  own  followers,"  but  not  from  himself, 
^^  all  their  pastimes  and  pleasures ;  but  it  must  be  admitted," 
he  adds,  "  that  the  contrast  in  the  numerical  results  of  their 
conversions  is  no  less  striking."  The  Protestant,  this  traveller 
says,  "  takes  away  the  few  comforts  the  poor  savage  enjoyed— 
and  what  does  he  give  him  in  return?  Why,  he  promises  him, 
that  if  he  lay  aside  the  song  and  the  dance,  foregoes  all  pleasure 
and  mirth,  puts  on  a  sour  instead  of  a  laughing  countenance, 
attends  to  the  rhapsody  of  the  preacher — then  he  promises,  that 
he  may  perhaps  escape  from  being  damned  forever,  and  avoid 
passing  nis  eternity  amid  lire  and  brimstone  prepared  for  him 
m  the  world  to  come."*  And  this  somewhat  grotesque  picture, 
as  Dr.  Kuschenberger  allows,  "  is  no  sketch  of  fancy,"  but  an 
exact  image  of  what  met  the  eye  and  ear  of  E.iglish  and 
American  traveller,  wherever  they  directed  their  course  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

In  1849,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walpole,who  arrived 
after  the  epoch  of  persecution  had  come  to  an  end.  After 
describing  the  Protestant  church,  he  says,  "  In  the  town  now 
stands  a  Eonian  Catholic  cathedral,"  the  building  of  which  Sir 
George  Simpson  had  marked  the  rapid  progress ;  "  and  I  much 
fear  the  congregation  of  the  one  tendu  daily  more  and  more  to  the 
other.  Of  the  Abbe,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church 
here,  no  eulogy  would  be  too  high.   Tlieir  schools  are  excellent, 

and  they  invite  scrutiny They  have  now  about  twelve 

thousand  converts ;  one  hundred  schools;  three  thousand pvpih. 
Most  earnestly  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  by  strict  purifi- 
cation of  themselves^  and  more  strenuijus  exertions  towards  the 
natives,  the  teachers  of  the  pure  Gospel  will  endeavor  to  regain 
the  ground  they  have  lost."t 

And  now  we  have  heard  enough  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Here  was  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  Protestant  effort,  and  to 
this  bitte  humiliation, — the  scorn  and  compassion  of  their  own 
friends, — tlie  "  teachers  of  the  pure  Gospel,"  as  Mr.  Wulpole 
calls  them,  had  come  at  last.  "  In  this  single  island,"  says  a 
Catholic  missionary, — and  after  hearing  so  many  Protestant  wit- 
nesses, we  may  well  ciaiiu  to  listen  to  one  at  least  ol"  our  own, — 
"more  than  five  thousand  persons  have,  within  twelve  months, 
forsaken  the  ways  of  error  to  follow  those  of  truth."  And  then 


•  Califcrnia,  p.  244. 

f  Ch.  xl.,  p.  249.    Cf.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man.  by  R.  Q. 
Utliatn,  M.D.,  p.  201. 
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he  speaks,  not  with  anger,  bnt  with  a  kind  of  gentle  compas- 
eion  of  his  mortified  rivals  reaping  at  length  the  fruits  which 
they  had  improvidently  sown ;  and  seems  almost  to  pity  men 
who,  "after  such  vast  sums  had  been  expended  during  many 
years,  saw  what  they  used  to  call  their  Model-Mission  more 
than  half  overturned,  in  so  short  a  time,  by  a  few  poor  mission- 
aries, destitute  of  every  thing,  and  without  any  other  support 
than  the  Cross  of  their  Divine  Master."  And  if  the  evidence 
of  this  victim  of  their  cruelty  be  deemed  insufficient,  here  is 
their  own  account,  addressed  to  the  missionary  society  in  • 
America,  of  the  same  facts. 

In  1845,  they  had  confessed,  "the  number  of  Hawaiians 
baptized  by  the  Roman  priests  is  twelve  thousand  five  hundred, 
besides  some  in  a  course  of  preparatory  training  ;"*  and  at 
another  date  they  gave  the  following  details.  "In  the  districts 
of  Kona  and  Waimea  on  Hawaii  the  Papists  number  many 
converts  and  boast  great  things.  On  Kanai  the  excitement  in 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  Romanism  is  considerable.  Two 
priests  are  there  laboring  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  th'^y  have  a  good  deal  of  success.  .  .  .  On  the 
Niihau,  where  there  is  a  population  of  about  one  thousand,  it 
ii  said  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  have  joined  them. 
On  Oahu  they  number  many  followers,  and  in  the  districts  of 
Waialma,  Waianae,  and  Koolauloa  it  is  thought  that  nearly 
cue-third  of  the  population  have  gone  after  them."-!" 
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WALL18   AND  OAMBIKR   ISLANDS. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
with  whose  religious  history  we  are  now  sufficiently  acquainted, 
that  the  Catht>lic  missionaries  had  defended  tFieir  Master's 
cause.  In  the  Philippines,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  carried 
His  cross  triumphantly  tiirough  the  ranks  of  Pagan  and  Ma- 
hoinutan  legions;  in  all  the  other  groups  they  had  used  it  as  a 
sword  to  rcbist  the  cruelties  of  mercenary  zealots.  And  every- 
where the  result  was  the  same.  From  Tahiti,  we  have  been 
told,  they  were  transporteil  to  the  savage  shores  of  Wallis 
Ishuid,  where  it  was  hoped  they  might  Hud  an  obscure  and  un- 
kiiovvu  grave.  Vain  pntjectl  and  cruel  as  it  was  vain.  In 
1841,  Father  liataillon  could  report,  that  "out  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  inliabitants  whieli  the  island  of  Wallis  contains 

*  United  States  Avicneau  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  Reports,  p.  188. 
t  Mvntianary  Herald,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p,  473. 
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two  thousand  are  alreadj'  converted."  And  in  the  following 
year  his  report  is  in  these  words.  ''The  bishop,  Monseigneur 
roinpallier,  is  about  to  quit  us,  after  having  baptized  and  con- 
iirined  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Glory  and  ben  lietion 
be  given  to  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  I  Thanks  be  rendered  to 
Mary,  our  august  Queen,  to  whom,  immediately  on  my  arrival 
in  the  island,  I  onsecrated  it.  This  island,  but  lately  aban- 
doned to  the  ni(>st  ridiculous  superstitious,  to  the  grossest  vices, 
now  adores  the  onl'  true  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  one  oii'y  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son.  The  conver- 
sion of  Ouvea  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies 
of  our  time.  It  was,  according  to  the  account  of  everybody, 
the  wickedest  island  of  Oceanica.  .  .  .  How  great  is  God  in 
His  works !  How  do  the  weakest  instruments  become  strong 
in  His  hands ! " 

In  the  same  year,  Father  Chevron,  whose  apostolic  destitu- 
tion forced  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  bishop,  says:  "A  living 
faith,  an  ardent  charity,  extreme  delicacy  of  conscience,  and  %n 
insatiable  avidity  for  the  Word  of  God,  such  are  the  virtues 
which  we  see  flourishing  here.  Tlie  natives  pass  half  their 
nights  in  prayer,  in  mutual  instruction,  in  tlie  singing  of  canti- 
cles, and  in  reciting  the  rosary.  Their  ardor  in  the  exercise  of 
piety  is  solely  the  eft'ect  of  grace." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Father  Viard,  afterwards 
bishop,  mentions  that  sixty  natives  of  Wallis,  who  had  been 
absent  two  years,  and  had  been  baptized  by  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  another  island,  returned,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
chief  who  was  the  brother  of  tlie  king.  They  were  t'iill  of 
malice  and  calumnies  against  the  Catholic  religion,  of  which 
they  knew  only  what  the  Protestant  ministers  had  told  them ; 
but  Father  Viard  adds,  "Several  of  these  erring  islanders  have 
already  been  converted."  Of  the  king  himself,  Father  Chevron 
relates  that  he  said  to  Bishop  Bafaillon,  "I  thank  thee  for  thy 
atfectiou  towards  me.  I  was  ignorant.  I  repulsed  thee.  I 
wished  to  drive  thee  away.  But  thou  didst  love  us.  Thou  hast 
taken  patience ;  thou  hast  suffered  much.  I  thank  thee.  In  say- 
ing these  words  largo  tears  filled  his  eyes.  How  powerful  is  grace! 
Pottns  est  Deus  de  lapidihus  istia  su,soiiare  Jilios  Abrahai^ 

At  the  end  of  1861,  we  have  the  following  report  by  Bishop 
Bataillon  on  the  islands  of  Ouvea  and  Futuna,  in  which  he  had 
just  torniinated  his  second  arduous  visitation  of  the  whole  of  his 
vast  diocese:  "The  general  state,  thank  God,  is  more  satis- 
factory than  ever.  Paganism  is  forgotten.  Christian  customs 
liave  been  adopted ;  the  benefits  of  civilization,  without  its  vices, 
are  progressing  slowly  and  steadily."  At  Ouvea,  after  a  spirit- 
ual "  Ketreat,   conducted  under  the  eyes  of  the  bishop,  ^^eiy/iteen 
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hundred^  which  number  included  every  adult  on  the  island, 
without  one  exception,  received  Holy  Communion."* 

In  tlie  Gambier  Islands  equally  auspicious  results  followed 
the  patient  labors  of  the  missionaries.  A  few  words  will  suffice 
to  describe  them.  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered 
for  the  lirst  time  in  this  group  on  the  15th  of  August,  1834 ; 
and  by  the  9th  of  May,  1835,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  had 
bet'ii  converted  and  baptized.  In  1851,  a  Protestant  writer,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Pritchard  of  Tahiti,  thus  attests,  in  characteristic 
language,-  this  surprising  fact.  "  Within  the  last  seven  years, 
three  French  missionaries,  of  tiie  Papal  persuasion,  have  estab- 
lislied  themselves  upon  the  island  of  Mangareva;  and  the 
control  they  have  contrived  to  acquire  over  the  simple  inhabi- 
tants must  be  seen  to  be  believed  ;  it  is  so  absolute,  that  tlieir 
very  movements  appear  to  be  guided  by  what  the  missionaries 
would  think  of  them."f 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  gentleman  should  notice, 
wliat  he  probably  did  not  know,  that  in  these  islands  is  wit- 
nessed one  of  those  marvellous  triumphs  of  religicm,  which 
Protestants  do  not  pretend  to  emulate  even  at  home,  much 
less  among  savages,  and  which  only  the  immense  power  of 
Divine  giace  can  explain.  In  1841,  six  years  after  tlieir  con- 
version, these  islands  had  already  produced  a  large  number  of 
those  peculiar  "  spouses  of  Christ,"  whose  glorious  privilege  it 
is  to  be  united  to  Him  by  a  kind  of  sacramental  marriage. 
"They  now  amount  to  fifty-three^  and  are  entirely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  natives.  For  nearly  live  years  they  have 
continued  to  live  in  the  most  edifying  manner.  Five  schools  are 
kept  by  them  in  the  great  island  ;  amongst  the  boarders  are  all 
the  young  girls  of  the  royal  family.";}:  Who  will  refuse  to 
praise  God  for  such  a  fact  ?  the  crowning  token  and  evidence  of 
the  working  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  A  false  religion  can  indeed 
produce,  at  particular  epochs,  a  few  simulated  "religious,"  of 
wiioni  the  best  always  end  by  becoming  Catholics;  while  the 
rest  are  of  that  class  of  whom  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  speaks 
as  "  /iweticw  sanctimoniales^^''  and  whom,  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  great  authority,  he  solemnly  charges  to  bear  in  mind  that 
"an  oltedient  wife  is  better  than  a  disobedient  virgin. "§ 


*  AnnalH,  ch.  xxiii.,  p.  350.  The  bishop  uuuu,  "Our  fellow-passengers  are 
gcncii'iilly  English  Protestants,  who,  fpr  from  being  disagreeable  to  us,  are,  on 
llio  contrury,  most  obliging  and  cour'-eous." 

t  liociugH  in  the  Paeific,  vol.  i.,  cb.  xi..  p.  284.  "In  raodo  cha  nol  18;58  non 
cravi  jiin  un  pagano."  Wittman,  Storia  Universale  delle  CaUoliche  Mismoni, 
vol.  i.,  (lip.  iv.,  ]).  102  (Milano,  1843). 

lAiiiiidii,  ii.,  ^.W. 

§  lit  I'nal.  xlv.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  664. 
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"  i  am  8ure,V  flays  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Superioress  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Paris, 
"that  }'ou  would  reccgnize  in  the  greater  nnmber  of  these 
young  rersons  sufHcient  obedience  and  piety  to  form  excellent 
novices.  1  know  not  whether  you  have  nnumjrst  your  ovn 
children  any  of  more  grave  or  modest  deportn  ;.iit.  We  do 
not  seem  f«>  attaci*  any  importance  to  their  luons  iipsemblit  5, 
but  we  often  admire  the  virtue  and  ange!>c  purriy  (>i  thuM 
yoiing  hearts  which  have  received  in  baptism  a  new  creation. 
Of  what  is  not  the  grace  of  Jcbus  Chriat  capable!" 

It  is  not  snrpr'sing  tiiat  missi' aaries  wh(>  could  convert  even 
the  pagan  savages  of  ihe  Paciiic  into  humble  t<nd  devont  le- 
ligious,  caj)able  ot  choosing  Mary's  "'uood  part,"  and  oi  u 'veil- 
ing alone,  in  fcccrecy  aud  silence,  ut  die  ieet  of  Jesi's,  siiwuld 
find  !so  dithciilty  in  teacihing  the  same  cIm^b  tho^e  ectiv  lastitul 
pr!i^cij>k'S  which  the  best  order  t)f  Protestant  oinistcrs  pro- 
claii?;  in  '. aih  toediicated  hearers  in  England  and  America.  A 
young  native  of  Oaliu,  who  had  made  some  progress  in  Latir 
compn-i!  lis,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Superior  of  a  religious  coiii- 
»  unit;.  M.  Pari-,  in  which,  after  contrasting  the  success  of  his 
CaihdiK,"  teachers  with  the  convulsive  but  sterile  efforts  of  the 
Protchtants,  he  added  this  explanation  :  ''It  is  hec&usa  ihe  net 
of  fSt.  /'cfe/'  is  lit  to  catch  the  hsh.  The  net  of  the  heretics 
takes  nothing,  because  Jesus  Christ  does  not  assist  their  tishing, 
K.nd  has  not  entered  their  bark."*  Such  is  the  reflection  of  a 
converted  savage  on  the  contrast  which  01  dy  Divine  grace 
could  have  tjiught  him  to  appreciate 

In  the  island  of  Akaman,  Father  Honore  Laval  relates  that 
a  chief  who  had  heard  that  a  Protestant  missionary  Mas  coniiug 
from  another  island,  informed  him  how  he  proposed  to  deal  with 
the  expected  emissary:  '•!  will  ask  him  who  sent  him^  If  he 
does  not  say,  'Gregory,'" — the  Pope  who  had  sent  the  French 
missionaries — "  '  will  say,  Begone,  you  are  no  missionary  of 
Jesus  Christ,  a  .juUI  ask  liim,  in  tlie  next  place,  to  whuin  do 
tliose  children  and  that  woman  belong?  He  will  answer, They 
are  mine.  Jjegone,  I  will  say,  you  are  no  missioiuiry.  Jesu8 
Chi  ist  had  no  wi*V^,  and  his  missionaries  have  none.  IIV'  are 
the  children  of  Peter,  ai  i  you  are  only  a  man  like  U8.''t  It  is 
probable  that  this  worthy  chief  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  tact 
that  he  was  closely  following  the  advice  of  no  less  a  i)erson  than 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  who,  long  before  the  Gambler  islands  had 
been  discovered,  gave  this  exhortation  from  his  pulpit:  "O  lufs 
freres,  tenez  cette  preuve  pour  foudameutale,  et  denmndoz  a 


•  Annala,  ii.,  258. 

f  Annalea,  tome  iz.,  p.  156. 
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BAMOAN  GROUP. 

Tlie  Samoan  mission  has  fouT>d  a  sufficiently  candid  historian 
in  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  its  origin,  and  described,  twenty 
years  later,  its  climax.    The  first  results  of  Protestant  teaching 
m  this  gronp,  according  to  the  Rev.  George  Turner,   who 
write«5  on  the  whole  with  creditable  sobriety,  were  precisely 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  influence  of  a  purely  human 
religion,  which  borrows  from   Christianity  only  words   and 
names,  and  ofters  to  its  neophytes  precepts  divorced  from 
doctrines,  and  doctrines  which  lose  all  their  power  and  signifi- 
cance, because  others,  with  which  they  are  divinely  interwoven, 
are  suppressed  or  denied.    The  Samoans,  or  at  least  a  fraction 
of  their  number,  consented  to  abandon  paganism,  but  in  accept- 
ing wiiat  they  called  the  "foreign"  religion,  claimed  the  right 
of  subjecting  it  to  indefinite  modifications.     In  this  respect 
they  may  be  said  to  have  become  genuine  Protestants.    "  Don't 
speak  to  me,"  was  a  common  retort  of  the  earlier  disciples, 
when  the  missionaries  attempted  to  restrain  their  exuberant 
fancy,  "  I  have  got  a  foreign  religion  as  well  as  you.     Mine  is 
as  good  as  yours.     Attend  to  your  own  soul,  I  am  attending  to 
inine."t    One  of  them,  who  spent  a  year  or  two,  after  his  "  con- 
version," on  board  a  whaling-ship,  returned  to  his  island  with 
a  large  accession  of  the  self-esteem  which  foreign  travel  some- 
times creates.     "  He,  too,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  whose  companions 
were  considerably  embarrassed  by  these  rival  teachers,  "  must 
set  up  his  foreign  religion.     Although  further  from  the  truth 
than  ever,  this  fellow  got  a  surprising  number  of  adherents." 
After  a  while  they  professed  to  have  our  Lord  among  them, 
"dwellij)g  in  the  body  of  an  old  woman,"  and  by  other  blas- 
phemous absurdities  did  credit  to  their  profession  of  Protest- 
antism.    And  so  incapable  was  the  feeble  religion  of  which 
Mr.  Turner  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  exponent  of  exor- 
cising the  fantastic  spirits  which  it  had  awakened  to  activity, 
that  twenty  years  later,  by  his  own  confession,  their  power  still 
buttled   his  art.      "  To  this  day,^^   he    says,   after  receiving 
I'rotestant  counsels  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  "some  of  the 
people  are  still  led  on,  by  native  religious  pretenders,  into  all 


*  Sermon  pour  le  Dimanche  d«  la  Septuagesime,  (Euvres,  tomo  ii.,  p.  50. 
t  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  by  the  Rov.  George  Turner,  of  the  London 
Missionary  yociety,  ch.  xi.,  p.  109. 
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sorts  of  extravagances  and  absurdities,  the  blind  literally  lead- 
ing the  blind." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  volume  published  by  this  gentle- 
man, without  seeing,  on  the  one  hand,  abundant  tokens  of 
amiable  feeling  and  benevolent  intention,  and  on  the  other, 
undesigned  evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  such  human  graces  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  souls.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  his  own 
candid  summary,  in  1861,  of  the  results  actually  accomplished, 
after  twenty  years  of  unceasing  effort  and  immense  expenditure. 
Ten  Protestant  missionaries,  working  simultaneously,  with 
unlimited  material  resources,  and  aided  by  an  anny  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  "native  teachers  or  assistants,"  whose 
services  they  were  rich  enough  to  recompense, — schools  estab- 
lished in  every  district,  with  solid  inducements  to  invite  attend- 
ance, and  other  institutions  created  by  the  lavish  contributions 
which  constantly  flowed  in  from  English  sources, — such  was 
the  machinery  employed  during  twenty  successive  years  for 
christianizing  the  Samoan  islanders.  And  this,  according  t> 
Mr.  Turner  6  own  accv^unt,  was  the  final  result.  Out  of  a  gross 
population  of  sixty-five  thousand  five  hundred  souls,  forty -five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  still  avowed 
pagans!  While  of  the  rest,  who  professed  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  "  foreign''  religion,  including  "  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gances and  absurdities,"  this  missionary  adds,  "  of  these  there 
are  six  hundred  and  forty-five  church  members!"* 

We  should  like  to  ask  this  candid  witness,  who  gives  such  a 
narrative  of  his  own  work,  and  would  be  sure  to  speak  trutti- 
fully  of  that  of  others,  whether  he  ever  met  a  Catholic  convert 
in  Polynesia  who  had  invented  a  religion  for  himself,  or  who 
undertook  to  teach  his  teachers  ?  and  whether  he  knows  a  sin- 
gle island,  evangelized  by  Catholic  missionario  5,  in  which,  after 
tlie  toil  of  twenty  years,  there  remain  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
the  population  unconverted? 


FIGIAN   GROUP. 


In  the  Figian  Islands,  of  which  the  proposed  cession  to  the 
Crown  of  England  has  lately  excited  some  interest,  missionar)- 
operations  were  commenced  by  the  Wesley ans  in  1822.  After 
the  labor  of  forty  years,  and  an  expenditure  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  Colonel  ISmy  the  reported  ofticiplly  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, in  1861,  that "  of  the  native  population,  less  than  oiie-th'rd 


*  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  by  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  of  the  London 
Miseiunary  Society,  ch.  xi.,  p.  106 ;  ch.  xxxv.,  p.  688. 
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profess  the  Christian  religion  ;  among  the  remainder  cannibal- 
ism, strangulation  of  widows,  infanticide,  and  other  enormities, 
prevail  to  a  frightful  extent." 

Of  the  nominal  converts,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  exact  es- 
timate. Mr.  Berthold  Seemann,  a  warm  advocate  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, speaks  in  general  terms  of  tlieir  "  success,"  but  does 
not  quote  a  single  fact,  beyond  the  partial  abandonment  of  bar- 
barous customs  and  occasional  attendance  at  chapel,  which  can 
be  taken  to  prove  it.  On  the  contrary,  while  he  notices  that 
"many  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  employed  by  the  mission- 
aries are  Tonguese,"  natives  of  Tonga,  he  adds  tliar,  '•  tlieir 
conduct  has  often  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  profession 
(if  Christianity."  He  heard  one  of  the  most  active  of  their 
uiunber  preach,  and  observes:  "  It  would  liave  been  hardly  pos- 
sible to  preach  a  more  impracticaide  sermon,  or  exhibit  worse 
taste  or  less  discretion."  Yet  this  man  was  what  he  calls  an 
'•accredited"  Protestant  missionary.  The  chief,  Ritova,  Mr. 
Seemann  says,  "had  evidently  sought  to  arrive  at  some  solution 
respecting  the  coiiflicting  views  rival  denominations  presented 
to  him,"  but  had  not  yet  found  it.  The  population  of  Kadaou, 
he  relates,  "have  nomwjaZ^y  become  Christians,"  and  this  seems 
to  be  what  he  underetands  by  "  success."  The  people  of  Buretu, 
he  adds,  "  embraced  Christianity,  but  when  at  a  subsequent 
date  the  town  rebelled  against  Bau,"  the  capital  of  Figi,  "they 
became  apostates  ;  nor  did  the  restoration  of  peace  make  tliem 
relinquish  their  pagan  religion,  and  they  had,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  one  of  the  finest  temples  in  the  whole  group."  Kuruduada, 
"the  great  chief  of  Navua,"  though  he  rather  favored  than  op- 
posed Christianity,  told  Mr.  Seemann  tiiat  "  there  were  very 
few  true  Christians  in  the  group,  and  he  hated  hypocrisy." 
Finally,  after  describing  the  total  failure  of  the  Protestants  at 
Rotuma,  and  the  apostasy  of  their  few  disciples,  he  adds,  "The 
freiich  have  been  more  successful  in  the  neigliborin^  island 
of  Fotuna,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  established  a 
tiourishing  mission. 

On  the  whole,  we  seem  to  encounter  in  this  group  the  usual 
facts, — immense  cost,  and  superficial  success ;  and  while  Mr. 
Seemann  notices  that  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  derive 
a  revenue  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the 
sale  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  he  adds  the  characteristic  statement,  that 
"Mr.  Binner,  Wesleyan  training-master,  owns  large  tacts  of 
land,  and  a  great  many  small  islands."* 


*  Viti:  an  Account  of  a  Oovernment  Mission  to  the  Figian  Islands,  by  Ber- 
thold Seemann,  Ph.  D.,  F.L.S.,  F.U.G.S.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  35  ;  ch.  vi.,  \,.  105  ;  ch.  viii, 
p,  135 ;  ch.  XV.,  p.  260  ;  ch.  xx,  p.  411  ;  app.,  pp.  422-428. 
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OTIIKB    ISLAND    OHOVPB. 

We  have  almost  eomplet(»d  our  liistory,  in  which  there  is  no 
variation  from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  In  the  Marquesas,  Dr. 
RuBsell  confessed,  in  1848,  tliat  every  Protestant  effort  luid 
ended  in  utter  failure;  and  Mr.  Melville  repeats,  in  184(J, 
"  The  Protestant  uiissionH  appear  to  liave  despaired  of  reclaim- 
ing these  islands  from  heathcnlHm/' 

Of  the  Church  of  Enj^hmd  tnisition  to  the  Falkland  Isles  Mr. 
Parker  Snow  saye,  in  1H67,  after  a  fruitless  expenditure  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  "  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  inisfeion  was  a  failurey^  And  this  gentleman,  who  was  a 
principal  agent  of  tiie  mission,  was  compelled,  by  his  own  ob- 
servation, to  conchide  that  "  the  whole  missionary  work  secmB 
to  be  a  strange  compound  of  piety  and  irreligion.  f 

At  Nukahiva,  where  Dr.  Coulter  found  three  American  mis- 
sionaries in  1844,  "  the  insults  of  the  natives  were  scarcely  en- 
durable, and  I  was  afterwards  told  that  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  it.":j: 

At  Upolu,  in  tlni  Navigator  Islands,  Mr.  D'Ewes,  after 
noticing  the  abBcnco  of  Protestants,  describes  "  the  Catholic 
cathedral  with  a  large  ebtahlishment  and  school  attached  to  it 
that  appeared  to  be  well  attended. "§ 

The  London  Missionary  Bociety,  however,  inform  their  sub- 
scribers, in  1862,  that  the  only  real  ('atholic  converts  are  those 
"  who  wish  to  belong  to  a  religirm  that  does  not  forbid  certain 
wicked  practices  which  they  like,  and  a  few  proud,  wicked 
chiefs,  who  wish  to  uistingiilsh  themselves  as  the  leaders  of  a 
part}'."  On  the  other  hand,  their  intelligent  missionary  iii- 
torms  them  that  he  is  progrei*hing  as  follows:  " I  have  <a/^v/i 
within  the  last  few  weeks  with  no  less  than  ninety-two  can- 
didates. What  a  glorious  harvest  of  souls,  if  they  were  all 
truly  converted  to  God  I  liut,  alas  I  very  many  of  them  have 
been  dismissed  with  a  sigh,  mingled  with  a  hope  that  they  will 
increase  in  Scriptural  knowledge." 

Another  missionary  gives  this  report,  in  1862,  of  Tutiiila,  an 
island  ia  the  same  group:  "Home  few  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  churches,  and  also  to  the  classes  of  inquirers ;  but 


♦  Tico  Years'  Cruke  off  Wrra  del  l^rgo,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xvlil.,  p.  271. 

•f  Sec  Patagohian  Mixinonary  HaHtty,  p.  8. 

\  Adctintures  in  the  l\ieiflc,  by  John  i'oulUst,  M.D.,  ch.  xv.,  p.  242  (1846) 

§  China,  &c.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  170. 
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amongst  the  Cliurch  members  generally  there  has  been  a  man- 
ifest lack  of  spiritual  life  and  vigor."* 

In  the  Solomon  Islands,  where  Bishop  Epallo  was  martyred 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1846,  we  might  trace  the  same  facts ; 
and  80  well  was  the  invariable  contrast  between  the  two  classes 
of  mifjHlonaries  understood,  even  by  American  Protestants,  that 
Captain  Porter,  who  visited  Madison's  Island,  where  he  char- 
itably endeavored  to  "explain  to  the  natives  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion,"  frankly  says,  "  Had  a  Catholic  priest  been 
with  me  at  the  moment,  he  might  have  made  converts  of  every 
individual  in  the  valley."t 

In  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  where  Protestantism  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Ellis,  the  reports  furnished  by  that  gentle- 
man rival  the  most  elaborate  fictions  of  missionary  literature. 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  cite  a  solitary  witness  of  his  triumphs, 
which  are  attested  by  no  testimony  but  his  own  complacent 
narrative.  At  length  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  accuracy 
of  his  story.  "  He  boasted  everywhere,"  says  a  well-known 
German  traveller,  in  1861,  who  fortunately  visited  Madagascar, 
and  obtained  the  admission  to  the  royal  presence  which  Mr. 
Ellis  ardently  coveted,  "of  the  favorable  reception  he  had  met 
with.  .  .  .  This  favor  was  so  great,  in  fact,  that  after  a  stay  of 
bcarcely  four  weeks  at  Tananariva,  he  received  a  pereinptot'y 
ordtr  to  depart"  In  vain  he  humbly  remonstrated,  urging 
piteously  that  "  the  fever  season  was  not  yet  passed."  Neither 
this  nor  any  other  plea  availed,  and  the  triumphant  missionary 
hastened  to  England,  to  write  a  history  of  his  victories  in  Mad- 
agascar, and  to  raise  fresh  subscriptions.  At  home  Mr.  Ellis 
was  as  successful  as  gentlemen  who  possess  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  character  usually  are.  But  in  Madagas- 
car he  and  his  companions  appear  to  have  left  an  evil  reputa- 
tion behind  them.  "The  English,"  says  the  same  capable 
witness,  "  had  made  themselves  so  hateful,  not  only  to  lladama, 
but  to  the  people,  that  every  thing  false  and  mendacious  used 
to  be  called  ^English.^  "X 

In  1862,  the  society  which  employed  Mr.  Ellis,  and  profited 
by  his  eloquence,  seem  to  have  comprehended  that  future  rev- 
elations might  contrast  unpleasantly  with  their  jubilant  reports, 
and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  qualify  their  too-confident  pre- 
(J lotions.  They  announce,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  that  their 
prospects,  "  though  bright  and  cheering,  are  not  cloudless." 
And  then  they   unfold   the   nature  of  their  apprehensions. 

*  London  Misdonaty  Society's  Report,  p.  55. 

f  Cruise  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Essex,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  xv.,  p. 
114. 
X  The  Last  Travels  of  Ida  Pfeiffer,  pp.  132,  230  (1861). 
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"  Already  both  Popery  and  infidelity  are  there  and  active;  and 
no  opportunity  will  be  lost  of  misrepresenting  and  withstanding 
the  teachers  of  God's  pure  truth" — that  is,  the  agents  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  "  Let  us  then,"  thev  contiiuie, 
"  nuike  the  Christians  of  JVladaffuscar  the  special  subject  of  onr 
earnest  prayer,  that  He,  '  who  lioldeth  the  seven  stars  in  His 
right  hand,  and  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  can- 
dlesticks,' may  preiserve  their  light  pure  and  glorious  ann'dst 
the  superstitions  of  Antichrist  and  the  darkness  of  heathenism."* 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  writer  of  this  well-turned  phrase 
may  have  heard  that  the  mostconfidential  counsellors  of  Radaina 
at  this  moment  are  the  Catholic  missionaries,  that  he  is  hiinself 
tlieir  most  fervent  disciple,  and  that  he  has  lately  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Sovereign  rontiff,  soliciting  his  apostolic  benedic- 
tion for  himself  and  his  people. 

The  island  of  Uorneo  must  not  be  altogether  omitted,  because 
it  is  represented,  apparently  with  truth,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  success  of  Catholic  missions.  Our  only  witness  is  an 
official  writer,  Mr.  Spencer  St.  John.  "  Signor  Cuarteron,"  he 
relates,  who  supplied  and  controlled  the  mission  funds,  "  wa.s 
totally  unfit  to  conduct  so  important  an  undertaking."  Yet 
the  missionaries  who  consented  to  labor  under  such  a  president 
were  evidently,  by  Mr.  St.  John's  own  account,  workmen  of 
the  usual  class.  The  eldest,  Father  Keyna,  he  says,  "  was  one 
of  tiiose  remarkable  men  occasionally  found  among  the  mis- 
.sionaries  of  the  Komisli  Church,  of  the  most  pleasing  manners, 
winning  address,  and  acute  mind,  and  yet  he  was  sent  with 
four  companions  to  New  Guinea,  where  three  of  them  were 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  while  he  escaped  in  phat- 
tered  health  to  die  shortly  afterwards."  Such  men  would  have 
probably  labored  with  more  success,  if  they  had  remained  in 
Horneo. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  Mr.  St.  John's  account  of  the 
Protestant  missiojiaries  in  the  same  island,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  sympathy. 
Every  temporal  and  political  advantage,  he  frankly  confesses, 
was  on  their  side.  "The  missionary  is  heartily  welcomed  at 
every  station"  by  the  government  otneials,  and  "  the  very  t'lict 
that  mjiny  of  the  missionaries  have  accompanied  the  govern- 
iiient  officers  on  their  official  tours  has  not  been  lost  on  these 
tril)es."  In  spite  of  these  customary  advantages,  here  is  tlieir 
Jiistory  as  narrated  by  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  Ten  missionaries  out  of  fourteen  have  abandoned  theirduties 
in  Borneo  !*'  Mr.  St.  John  cannot  explain  this  singular  exodua. 

*  Report  of  the  Loudon  Mistionai'y  Society,  p.  46. 
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♦*  Of  all  the  officers  jn  the  Sarawak  government  service,"  he 
observes,  "  who  have  been  emploved  there  during  the  last  four- 
teen years,  I  only  know  of  one  wno  has  abandoned  his  position, 
and  that  one  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  while,  as  I  have 
Baid,  five-sevenths  of  the  missionaries  have  left  their  posts, 
though  their  work  is  not  harder,  certainly  not  nearly  so  dan- 
gerous, as  that  of  the  officers,  and  is  as  well  paid." 

Of  one  who  remained,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  his 
personal  friend,  he  speaks  warmly,  for  the  zeal  and  judgment 
which  he  displayed  m  dealing  with  the  natives ;  but,  he  adds, 
"  that  his  teaching  has  made  any  marked  difference  in  their 
conduct  I  do  not  suppose,"  and  that  but  for  his  "  little  success," 
with  all  the  government  authorities  to  back  him,  "  we  should 
have  to  pronounce  the  Borneo  mission  a  complete  failure."* 

Lastly,  even  a  secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
confesses  of  another  island,  far  distant  from  Borneo,  "With 
regard  to  Mauritins,  the  only  party  increasing  rapidly  is  the 
Roman  Catholic. "f  Tlie  facts,  then,  are  everywhere  the 
same,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  Protestant  witness  to  reveal 
them. 


OONCLDBION. 

We  have  now  examined  with  sufficient,  perhaps  with  exces- 
sive minuteness,  the  history  of  missions  in  Oceanica.  Upon 
that  history  we  need  offer  no  comment.  Protestant  writers 
have  sufficiently  performed  that  task,  and  have  even  accepted, 
at  least  in  part,  some  of  the  practical  conclusions  which  it 
suggests.  It  is  from  them  we  have  learned  both  the  virtues  of 
the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  the  vices  of  their  rivals, — the 
constancy  displayed  by  the  converts  of  the  first,  and  the  im- 
morality and  misery  of  the  nominal  disciples  of  the  last.  As 
early  as  1843,  Mr.  Jarves,  the  anti-Catholic  historian  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  was  already  lamenting  that  "from  present 
appearances  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Eoman  Catholicism  will 
eventually  settle  into  a  flourishing  sect."  Mr.  Olmsted,  a  gra- 
ver but  equally  prejudiced  writer,  had  also  told  his  American 
readers,  that  tne  Catholic  missionaries  had  "  gained  a  perma- 
nent footing  upon  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;"  and  had 
added,  with  unconcealed  regret,  his  own  opinion,  that  "  their 

•  Life  in  the  Fore«t»  of  the  Far  East,  by  Spenser  St.  John,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,&a 
vol.  i..  ch.  i.,  p.  21 ;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  pp.  a09,  375  j11862). 
f  2'o«r  in  ii.  Africa,  by  J.  J.  Freeman,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  387. 
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religion  is  destined  to  have  the  ascendency  in  most  of  these 
islands." 

We  have  seen  how  these  anticipations  were  fi;radually  accom- 
plished, throughout  all  the  islanas  of  the  Soutn  Sea,  in  spite  of 
persecutions  prolonged  through  many  years,  and  of  cruelties 
which  would  nave  been  more  consistent  in  Cliinese  mandanns 
than  in  Protestant  ministers.  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Hopkins  in  1862, "  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
with  its  open  doors,  free  sittings,  daily  mass  and  vespers,  its 
corps  of  teaching  and  visiting  nuns,  its  sacramental  system 
its  worship  addressed  to  the  mind  and  heart  through  tlic  eye 
and  ear,  as  well  as  by  the  word  to  the  understanding,  .  .  has 
strongly  enlisted  the  almost  vacant  native  faculties."* 

The  whole  narrative  is  now  before  us,— from  that  great 
"  manifestation  of  pious  zeal"  which  was  displayed  in  the 
voyage  of  the  ship  Duff,  whose  passengers,  we  have  been  told, 
exhibited  religion  "  in  her  native  purity,"  to  the  death  of  the 
Abbe  Bachclot,  and  the  final  humiliation  of  his  assassins. 
'''  From  exclusive  missior.ary  influence,"  says  Mr.  HopkinB, 
under  which  they  so  long  groaned,  *'  the  Hawaiian  nation  has 
escaped."  The  inhabitants  of  other  groups,  wo  have  seen, 
have  finally  cast  off  the  same  control.  Tiic  reign  of  missionary 
dictators,  who  could  only  make  Christianity  liateful,  is  over, 
and  the  earthly  weapons  which  they  wielded  have  broken  to 
pieces  in  their  hands. 

With  the  nast,  then,  thanks  to  the  candid  histories  of  Prot- 
estant travellers,  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted ;  and  if  we  de- 
sire to  look  into  the  future,  the  actors  in  these  varied  scenes 
are  themselves  willing  to  assist  us  in  the  attempt.  It  is  a 
Protestant  missionary  who  assures  us,  in  language  woriliy  of 
himself  and  his  cause,  that  ''  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  appear  to  be  a  people  upon  whom  the  Mother  of  Har- 
lots"— that  is,  the  Catholic  Churcli— "  shall  operate  for  the 
purposes  of  superstition  and  error."f  It  is  thus  timt  lie  con- 
fesses the  unwelcome  fact,  which  even  he  can  no  longer  deny, 
that  the  battle  is  over  and  the  victory  won.  And  then  this 
Protestant  witness  adds,  in  words  with  which  we  may  more  iitly 
close  this  instructive  history  than  by  any  observation  of  our 
own,  that  as  he  and  his  companions  failed  to  convert  tlic  natives 
while  they  were  heathen,  their  only  remaining  hope  is  to  corrn})t 
them  now  that  they  are  Christians.  He  admits  indeed  that  this 
will  be  considerably  more  difficult,  and  does  not  affect  to  be 
sanguine  of  success ;  but  he  is  willing  at  least  to  reveal  the 


♦  Htmaii,  &c.,  ch.  xxlv.,  p.  887. 

f  FrieiuUy  and  Fttjt*  luands,  p.  188. 
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final  issue  of  Protestant  missions  in  Oceanica,  and  the  real 
character  of  those  who  took  part  in  them,  in  these  notable 
terms :  "  Unless  we  bestir  ourselves,  the  probability  is,  that  we 
shall  have  to  convert  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  from 
Popery^  instead  of  from  Heathenism,  which  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult  and  dangerous." 
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MIS-SIONS    Ix'f    AFRICA. 


MoRK  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  Roman  Empire  had 
passed  away,  the  land  of  Africa — a  name  which  once  included 
only  the  provinces  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli — was  still  to  tie 
inhabitants  of  P^urope  only  the  narrow  but  fertile  region  which 
stretched  from  Egypt  to  Morocco.  Of  the  vast  continent  wliicii 
extended  in  an  unbroken  line  nearly  five  thousand  miles  towards 
the  south,  far  away  beyond  the  Atlas  mountains,  beyond  tho 
Great  Desert,  beyond  tiie  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the 
Senegal,  Europe  ha'l  no  knowledge.  And  when,  at  length,  in 
the  hfteenth  centuiy  of  our  era,  the  mariners  of  Portugal 
weathered  with  slow  and  hesitating  course  the  capes  which  had 
barred  the  way  to  all  fori»ier  navigators;  planted  colonies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gambia ;  won  for  their 
king  the  new  title  of  "Lord  of  Guinea;"  estabjished  their 
apostolic  missionaries  in  the  heart  of  Congo ;  and  finally,  under 
tfie  guidance  of  Rartholomew  I)iaz,  gazed  with  wonder  and  awe 
on  tlic  "  Stormy  Cape,"  whicii  from  that  moment  became  to  all 
Europe  the  "Cape  of  Good  Hope;"  even  the  boldest  would 
hardly  liave  ventured  to  predict  that  the  flag  of  Portugal  would 
soon  be  carried  past  it  in  triumph  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  on  his 
return  from  the  Indies,  in  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  of  this  land,  of  which  every  bay,  and  gulf,  and  promontorv 
have  since  become  familiar  to  us,  that  we  are  now  to  speak. 

In  attemj>ting,  however,  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  histor)'  oi 
missions  in  this  vast  continent,  we  encounter  for  the  first  time 
a  difllculty  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  In  the  narrative 
whicli  we  have  now  to  present,  there  can  be  neither  unity  nor 
connection,  because  tiiere  is  none  in  the  regions  to  which  it 
refers.  The  four  extremities  of  Africa,  (!orresponding  with  the 
cardinal  jtoints,  have  been  hitherto  as  completely  isolated  from 
one  another,  as  though  the  united  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
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Pacific  were  spread  between  them.  Egypt  is  almost  as  effec- 
tually separated  from  Guinea,  Morocco  from  Abyssinia,  Tunis 
from  Kanraria,  Angola  from  Natal,  as  though  the  Andes  had 
been  piled  on  the  Himalayas  to  part  them  asunder.  It  is  not 
one  nation  or  people  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak,  but  many ; 
distinct  in  their  origin,  their  history,  and  their  customs.  In 
one  respect  only  they  seem  to  have  a  common  destiny.  When 
the  prophet  of  old  proclaimed  the  curse  of  the  Avenger  upon 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  when  he  said  to  the  first,  "  I  wiU  deliver 
Egypt  into  the  liand  of  cruel  masters,"*  and  to  the  second, 
*' Woe  to  the  land  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  ;"t 
the  malediction  was  not  for  a  time,  but  for  ages  and  genera- 
tions, mighty  enough  to  overleap  the  frontiers  of  many  lands, 
and  to  run  like  a  consuming  fire  through  all  the  wide  plains  of 
Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  And  so  enduring,  as  it  seems, 
has  been  this  ancient  curse — though  we  are  sure  it  has  changed 
its  character  since  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer — that  even  at 
the  present  hour  it  appears  a  kind  of  paradox  to  speak  of  re- 
ligi(»u  in  connection  with  Africa,  as  ])alpable  as  if  we  were  to 
jjearch  for  the  snows  of  the  Caucasus,  or  the  cool  streams  which 
they  discharge,  in  the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara ;  so  that  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  turn  away  with  duubt  and  fear  from  any 
inquiry  into  the  religic  tnnals  of  a  land  whose  history  seems 
to  be  summed  up  in  thii  one  fact — that  it  is  still,  after  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  home  oi  the  Moor,  the  Negro,  and  the  Kaftir. 

Yet  even  here  we  shall  trace  once  more  the  contrast  which 
it  is  our  purpose  to  illustrate  in  all  lands ;  even  here  we  shall 
8'ie,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  the  unchsu  ,i'ng  beauty  and 
power  of  the  Church,  the  feebleness  and  conl  .oion  of  the  Sects ; 
even  here  wo  shall  learn  what  manner  of  men  they  are,  and 
what  they  can  accomplish,  who  bear  a  Divint3  commission  ;  and, 
also,  what  comes  of  pretending  to  do  an  apostle's  work  without 
an  apostle's  vocation. 


MOROCCO. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  northern  provinces — Algiers  and 
Morocco,  the  Numidia  and  Mauritania  of  the  Romans;  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  tlv^  Africa  Propria,  whence  Carthage  sot  forth 
lier  fleets  against  the  mistress  of  the  world  ;  and  Egypt,  where 
even  now  the  promise  begiiis  to  be  fulfilled  which  said  of  old, 
"  In  that  day  there  shall  bo  an  altar  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of 
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Egypt."  A^ew  words,  however,  must  suffice,  for  we  have 
hereafter  to  pursue  our  way  round  all  the  long  coasts  of  Afri- 
ca ;  and  it  is  not  here  that  the  Cross  has  won  its  accustomed 
triumphs,  nor  the  Church  her  wonted  victories,  though  here 
St.  Augustine  preached,  and  St.  Louis  died.  "With  St.  Ana- 
tin,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  the  Church  of  Africa  expired."* 
Already,  in  the  third  century,  schism  and  heresy,  sure  precur- 
sors of  iinal  apostasy,  had  spread  like  a  plague  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  till  in  the  sixth,  the 
avenging  hordes  came  out  of  Arabia  which  in  the  fifteenth 
were  to  vanquish  the  last  Constantino  in  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Empire,  and  barbarism  swept  away  in  a  common  de- 
struction both  religion  and  civilization. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  offer  even  a  sketch  of  the 
earlier  history  of  these  ill-fated  provinces.  Corrupted  almost 
from  the  beginning  by  heresiarchs  of  every  school, — at  one  time 
overrun  by  Donatists ;  at  another  convulsed  by  the  Arian  ex- 
cesses ;  or  cruelly  scourged  by  the  Vandal  kings,  witlx  whom 
the  Donatists  leagued  themselves  out  of  hatred  to  the  Church  ;t 
or  yet  more  grievously  chastised  by  the  Arab  inundation  under 
the  Caliph  Omai  in  547,  till  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeai's  later 
the  Roman  name  was  finally  effaced  from  Africa,  and  the  Moore 
embraced  the  religion  of  their  Arab  conquerors, — these  unhap- 
py lands  are  still  paying  the  penalty  of  guilt  not  yet  absolved; 
and,  even  at  the  present  hour,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
region,  are  the  special  field  of  that  "great  and  monifmtous 
struggle  between  Islamism  and  Paganism";!:  of  which  Africa 
has  been  the  most  remarkable  theatre  during  nearly  a  thousand 
years. 

If,  however,  the  provinces  of  North  Africa  have  not  yet  been 
reconverted  from  the  Mahometan  apostasy,  it  has  not  been  for 
want  either  of  apostles  or  martyrs.  Thirty-nine  houses  of 
Trinitarians  were  founded  in  England  in  the  twelfth  ceiiturj, 
whose  members  were  bound  by  vow  "to  gather  and  carry  alms 
into  Barbary  for  the  redemption  of  slaves.  §  In  the  smgle  year 
1261,  more  than  two  hundred  Franciscans  were  martyred  by  the 
Mussulmans ;  and  not  long  after,  as  if  this  were  an  incomplete 
sacrifice,  one  hundred  and  ninety  Dominicans  received  from  the 
sanu!  hands  the  baptism  of  blood. |  We  may  not  stay  to  relate 
their  liistory.  They  knew  what  destiny  awaited  them ;  yet 
from  Lyons  and  Genoa,  from  Rome  and  Naples,  they  hurriea  to 

♦  VAfiique  Chretien'^ e,  par.  M.  Jean  Yanc^kl,  p.  45. 

JHtsroire  de  la  Domination  des  VaiicUUc*  en  Aj'iique,  par  Yanoeki,  p  85 
Barth,  Travels  in  Africa,  preface,  p  22. 
^  7%  PillaTH  ofUercuU't,  by  David  UrquLart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  ch.  U.,  p.  38«. 
I  Henrion,  tome  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  81. 
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the  battle-field,  content  to  shed  their  blood  that  others  might 
one  day  gain  the  victorv,  of  which  that  blood  was  to  be  the 
price.     Forty  years  earlier,  in  1219,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  left 
Ancona  on  the  same  errand  ;  but  though  even  the  ferocious 
Moslem  bowed  in  reverence  before  him,  and  declared  that  "(?0(S? 
alone  could  ituve  formed  such  a  man^''  he  gained  admirers  only 
and  not  disciples  ;  and  at  length  was  forced  to  admit,  in  spite 
of  the  charity  which  filled  his  soul,  that  their  hour  was  not  yet 
come,  and  to  speak  to  his  fellow-laborers  those  memorable 
words,  "  Away  from  this  place ;  let  us  fly ;  let  us  fly  far  from 
these  too  humane  barbarians,  whom  we  can  neither  compel  to 
adore  our  Master,  nor  to  persecute  us  who  are  His  servants."* 
Yet  Africa  was  not  abandoned  by  Christian  charity,  evr3r  as 
ingenic   "  in  repairing  defeats  as  patient  in  enduring  them.    In 
1630,  the  Franciscan  John  de  Prado,  still  honored  as  the 
patron  of  Tangier,  sealed  with  his  blood  the  new  mission  which 
he  had  founded,  and  of  which  a  living  writer  observes,  "  There 
is  nothing  more  sorrowful,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  than 
the  history  of  this  mission,  perpetually  destroyed,  yet  perpetu- 
ally springing  up  again  from  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs."!    In 
164:6,  the  institute  ot  the  Lazarist  Fathers,  who  are  now  scat- 
tered through  the  whole  East,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to 
those  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  was  founded  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul. 
Other  religious  societies  had  preceded  i*,  and  it  was  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  tliat  the  captive  Cervantes,  while 
planning  in  his  dungeon  the  liberation  of  twenty -live  thousand 
Christian  prisoners,  owed  liis  own  redemption  from  the  Moors4 
But  of  all  the  missionary  communities  which  have  chosen 
Africa  for  the  field  of  their  labors,  none  have  surpassed  the 
children  of  St.  Vincent ;  who,  as  Count  St.  Marie  relates  in  1845, 
not  only  "rendered  important  services  to  comm>^-ce,  but  many 
of  them  acquired  great  influence  with  the  Deys,  who  often  ap- 
pealed to  tliem  for  counsel  in  questions  of  difficulty.     Their 
influence  has  protected  the  Christians  from  much  misery,"§ 
And  iinother  Algerian  authority  notices  the  still  more  striking 
fact,  that  when  France,  in  a  moment  of  delirium,  cast  out  the 
family  of  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  Tunis  afforded  them  protec- 
tion and  snccor.     "  The  venerable  establishment  founded  by 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul,"  says  Baron  Baude,  "received  protection 
'from  the  Divan  when,  in  an  access  of  stupid  impiety,  the  Con- 
vention destroyed  it.    A  Catholic  church  was  consecrated  at 

*  "  Les  Maures  sont  le«  hommes  lee  plus  doux  de  la  Barbarie."    Alger,  par 
M  P.  Kozft,  p.  U. 
f  Le  Maroc,  par  M.  Oodard,  p.  16. 

i  Ahjt'iui,  Past  and  Preaeni,  by  J.  H.  Blofcld,  Ksq  ,  p.  297. 
ij  Alfjcria  in  1845,  by  Clount  St.  Mario,  ch.  v.,  p.  185  ;  EiigliHh  tHlition. 
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Tunis,  and  the  ministcre  of  the  Dej  contributed  sixteen  then* 
sand  piastres  towards  its  construction."* 

Even  in  Morocco,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1822  that  the 
Franciscans  were  finally  restricted  by  the  Sultan  to  Tangier, 
and  that  the  Catholic  Church  ceased  to  be  represented  through- 
out the  empire,  cx(!ept  by  a  single  religious  of  the  province  of 
San  Diego  in  Andalusia.  "Ihe  revolutionary  follies  from 
which  Spain  has  failed  to  preserve  herself  have  caused  this  re- 
sult," says  a  French  missionary,  filled  with  the  generous  ardor 
of  his  order  and  nation :  "  and  if  the  province  of  San  Diego 
has  no  longer  strength  to  oiltivate  the  heritage  of  its  fathers, 
more  energetic  workmen  will  receive  from  the  Holy  See  its 
abandoned  patrimony."t  But  wo  must  revert  for  a  moment, 
before  wo  consider  the  actual  state  of  religion  in  North  Africa, 
to  an  earlier  epoch. 

The  story  ot  the  combats  of  the  children  of  St.  Dominic  and 
St.  Francis,  by  whose  blood  the  sterile  soil  of  Africa  was  so 
often  moistened,  and  to  whom  its  future  conversion  will  ba 
mainly  due,  need  not  be  recounted  here.  Whatever  divine  char 
ity  could  inspire,  or  superhuman  valor  attempt,  was  dared  by 
men  who  were  so  little  discouraged  by  what  seemed  perpetual 
failure,  that  it  was  the  sure  promise  of  tribulation  which  most 
powerfully  attracted  them  to  this  thankless  land.  Some  were 
captured  even  before  they  could  touch  its  shores ;  others  fell 
almost  within  sight  of  the  vessel  which  they  had  scarcely 
(quitted  ;  while  the  rest  carried  hope  and  consolation  to  iimny  a 
captive  whose  bonds  they  lightened  by  sharing  them,  or  waotcd 
away  in  dungeons  which  their  presence  converted  into  sanc- 
tuaries. 

And  the  toils  of  these  victims  were  not  in  vain,  though  the 
Moslem  tiiought  their  defeat  final,  and  tho  world  deemeii  their 
work  madness.  The  Church  will  yet  reap  the  harvest  of  which 
they  planted  the  seed.  It  is  to  what  they  did  while  on  earth, 
and  perhaps  still  more  to  what  they  have  done  since  they  quitted 
it,  that  we  may  attribute  the  blight  which  has  now  fallen  upon 
Islamism,  or  cso  ^'••rogant  and  mighty,  and  the  ignominy  and 
decrepitude  it  which  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Cross  is  piuinjij 
away  before  the  eyes  of  Chri  ondom,  no  longer  united,  in  arms 
or  in  faithy  against  the  common  foe.  The  dead  have  won  the 
victory  of  which  the  Ii\ing  are  to  gather  the  spoils. 

And  already,  as  we  shall  see  n»ore  fully  when  we  enter  the 
lands  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  tlie  blood  ol'  the  martyrs 
is  yielding  its  accustomed  frwit.     If  St.  Francis  fied  away  from 

*  L'Algtrit.  par  l«  Unrun  Baude,  •x-CommlaMlra  du  Roi  en  Aik^ique,  tome 
li.,  p.  803. 
t  L«  Maroe,  p.  IH. 
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ft  people  who  offered  to  himself  the  homage  which  they  re- 
fused to  his  Master,  the  children  of  St.  Francis  have  at  this 
day  altars  at  Jerusalem,  at  Bethlehem,  at  Nazareth,  "  wherever 
the  history  of  the  redemption  has  left  a  memorial."  This  baa 
been  their  reward.  And  the  f^artio  recompense  another  saint 
geenis  to  have  won  for  North  Africa.  When  St.  Louis  lay  on 
his  bed  of  ashes,  assisted  in  his  last  moments  by  the  Bishop  of 
Tunis,  and  excla'ming  with  his  latest  breath,  "For  the  love  of 
God  let  US  obiain  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Tunis ;"  in 
that  hour,  as  a  Christian  writer  of  our  own  age  observes,  "  he 
obtained  for  France  the  privilege  of  one  day  regenerating 
Africa."*  Let  us  see  how  far  France  has  fultilled  her  mission^ 
and  with  what  prospects  of  future  success. 


ALGERIA  AND  TUNIS. 

Oi.ce  more  we  shall  be  able  to  refer,  as  in  former  chapters,. 
to  Protestant  writers,  whom  Providence  seems  everywhere  to 
employ  to  this  end ;  and  our  first  witness  is  an  eminent  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church,  widely  known  amongst  nis 
countrymen  as  an  able  and  learned  writer.  This  gentleman 
will  inform  us,  with  the  candor  which  might  be  expected  in  sO' 
distinguished  a  person,  that  the  Church  still  produces  in  the 
nineteenth  century  exactly  the  same  class  of  evangelists  whom 
St.  Augustine  led  in  the  fifth  and  St.  Francis  in  the  thirteenth. 

Of  the  See  of  Algiers,  and  its  two  first  occupants,  Mr. 
Blakesley  speaks  in  the  following  terms:  "The  See  has  since 
its  constitution  been  tilled  by  prelates  of  great  zeal  and  intel- 
ligence, and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  has  done  much  towards 
improvinij  the  character  of  the  European  part  of  the  popula- 
tion." Their  first  efforts  were  directed,  as  charity  required,  to 
the  amelioration  of  that  vagabond  class  of  soldiers  and  adven- 
turers who  swarmed  in  Algeria  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
invasion,  and  whose  coarse  immoralities  were  a  scandal  even 
to  the  natives;  so  that  the  Kabyles,  as  Colonel  Walmsley 
notices,  were  accustomed  to  say  of  the  French,  "  ;hey  do  not 
follow  the  doctrines  which  they  profe8S."t 

They  might  well  say  it,  considering  the  character  which 
even  Frenc^a  writers  have  given  both  of  the  military  and  civil 
colonists  of  Algeria.  Not  only  the  common  soldiers,  by  their 
boastful  impiety,  have  too  often  shocked  both  the  Moor  and 
the  Arab;  but  even  amongst  the  officers,  as  Count  St.  Marie 

*  Baron  Henrion. 

+  ^HeetcJif'*  of  Algeria,  by  H.  M,  Walmsley,  p.  188  (IB,^). 
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relates,  "there  are  few  examples  of  honorable  conduct."  If 
France  has  done  more  than  any  modern  nation  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  she  has  also  done  more  to  outrage  it.  "  Since 
your  religion  is  so  noble  and  beneficent,"  said  Abd-el-Kader  to 
the  Vicar-general  of  Algiers,* "why  do  not  the  French  observe 
it?"*  And  the  answer  which  some  of  them  have  made  to  thig 
reproach  is  a  cynical  jest,  such  as  the  following:  "Depuis 
I'eveque  et  le  procureur-general,"  says  M.  Pellissier,  "jusqu'au 
sacristain  et  an  garde  champetre,  on  pourrait  a  la  rigueur  se 

f)a86er  de  tout  en  Alg6rie,  mais  on  ne  saurait  se  passer  de 
'aniiee."t 

It  was  with  the  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  profane- 
ness  of  his  own  countrymen  that  the  first  bishop  of  Algiere  had 
to  contend,  and  amongst  his  greatest  difficulties  his  successor 
still  reckons  "des  discours  d'une  infernale  perversite  tenus  aux 
indigenes.":!:  So  notorious  was  the  misconduct  of  the  French 
soldiery,  and  especially  of  their  ofl[icers,  that  the  Shereef  Kebir, 
who  had  fought  them,  said  to  Mr.  Kiehardson,  "The  French 
are  a  people  without  religion,  or  faith  in  their  words  and  prom- 
i8e8,"§  so  easy  is  it  for  one  immoral  and  unbelieving  class  to 
compromise  a  whole  nation,  and  to  neutralize  the  labors  of 
apostolic  men,  whose  teaching  is  frustrated  by  their  impiety, 
and  whose  example  is  nullified  by  their  vices.  It  was  in  the 
hope  of  applying  some  remedy  to  these  evils,  that  Marshal 
Bugeaud  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  troops  at  public 
worship,  "to  secure  the  respecv  of  the  Arabs;"!  hut  the  influ- 
ence of  this  eminent  person  seems  to  have  been  exerted  in  vain, 
since  an  English  traveller  informs  us,  in  1860,  that  he  actually 
heard  General  Desvaux  deliver  an  address  atTuggurt,  from  the 
pulpit  of  a  mosque,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to  "re- 
turn thanks  to  God  and  the  Pnq)het  for  the  blessing's  which 
France  has  brought  you."*|  It  is  fair  to  add,  that  French  sol- 
diers do  not  always  perform  so  scandalous  a  mission. 

Even  the  civil  administration,  infected  by  the  spurious  lib- 
eralism of  the  age,  and  adopting  the  maxims  of  government 
which  modern  statesmen  have  consented  to  borrow  from  Prot- 
estant sources,  has  often  been  openly  hostile  to  the  progress  of 
religion.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  ordered  to  remove  the 
crucifix  from  their  hospitals, — a  command  which  they  refused 
to  obey, — lest  the  sensitive  conscience  of  the  Arab  should  be 

*  Annals. 

{La  Colonisation  MUitaire  en  Algeria,  par  E.  Pellissier,  p.  18. 
Lettra  Pastorale  do  Monstngneur  Pavy  ;  Orateurs  Sacris,  tome  Ixxxiv,, 
p.  1082  ;  Ed.  Migne. 
k)  AarnUive  of  a  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  229  (1853). 
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k  AarnUive  of  a  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  vol.  ii., 
[Urquhart,  Pi'lam  of  Hercules,  ch.  vi.,  p.  98. 
The  Great  ba/uira,  by  Ii.  B.  Triatram,  M  A.,  &c.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  326. 
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wounded  1  and  a  formal  cenBure  was  addressed  by  the  Minister 
of  War  to  the  Bishop  of  Algiers,  in  1846,  for  not  repressing 
efficaciously  the  "  proselytizmg  schemes"  of  the  Sisters,* — 
which  consisted  in  recommending  their  dying  patients  to  have 
a  care  for  their  souls.  As  late  as  1850,  the  celebrated  P6re  de 
Ravignan  presented  a  memorial  to  the  minister,  in  which  he 
solicited  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Arabs,  and  the 
petition  appears  to  have  received  no  reply.f 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  discouragements  that  the  first 
Algerian  prelate  commenced  his  formidable  mission  ;  while  two 
priests  in  Algiers,  one  at  Oran,  and  another  at  Bone,  comprised 
in  1839,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  remarks,  "  the  whole  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  in  the  French  possessions  of  North 
Africa."  Within  seven  years,  however,  the  bishop,  Mgr. 
Dupuch,  "  had  established,  almost  entirely  at  his  own  cost 
and  that  of  his  friends,  forty-seven  churches  and  chapels,  and 
forty  almonries,  hospitals,  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  other  in- 
stitutions, which  employed  thirty-nme  regular  and  three  super- 
numerary priests,  besides  a  large  number  of  Sisters  of  Charity." 

A  Frencn  authority  observes  that,  by  the  year  1846,  he  had 
ninety-one  priests,  sixty  churches,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
Sisters  of  various  orders.:}:  Such  were  the  works  of  the  first 
Bishop  of  Algiers,  of  whom  the  great  leader  of  the  Arabs,  even 
when  flying  from  the  French  arms,  said  to  the  Abb6  Suchet, 
"  I  know  all  that  he  has  done  for  Algeria,  and  have  a  great 
veneration  for  his  person."§  So  universal  is  the  admission 
both  of  his  private  virtues  and  of  the  success  of  his  labors,  that 
M.  St.  Marc  Girardin  could  say,  with  general  approval,  "Of  all 
our  establishments  in  Algiers,  the  strongest  and  most  efficacious 
is  the  bishopric") 

"  M.  Pavy,  the  successor  of  M.  Dupuch,  carried  on  the  work 
which  the  other  had  begun  with  no  less  tact  than  vigor,  and 
80  far  as  French  power  is  consolidated  in  Northern  Africa,  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  clergy."  And  then 
Mr.  Blakesley,  a  witness  as  capable  as  he  is  truthful,  describes, 
as  far  as  a  stranger  could,  by  what  process  that  influence  was 
acquired.  "  They  operate  upon  the  natives,  not  by  formal 
attacks  upon  their  creed,  but  by  those  works  of  charity  which 

*  La  Colonisation  de  I'Algerie,  par  Louia  de  Baudicoar,  ch.  vii.,  p.  265  (1856). 

t  Vie  du  li.  P.  Xacier  de  Ratignan,  par  lo  P.  A.  Ponlevoy,  tome  ii.,  p.  160. 
"  J'ai  tenu  en  mes  mains,  j'ai  copie,  et  ju  pourrais  produire  un  rapport  od  Ton 
demande  eniin  au  gouvernoment  de  prott^ger  les  malades  contre  lo  z^Ie  fana- 
tique  du  prfitre  qui  les  tue."  Les  Praniais  en  Algirie,  par  Louis  Votiillot ; 
ch.  xix.,  p.  267  (1845). 

\  Histoire  de  la  Conquite  d' Alger,  par  M.  Alfred  Nettement,  p.  624. 

^  Annals. 

I  Quoted  by  the  llev.  Thomas  Dobary,  The  Canary  Ides,  &c.,ch  xxiv.,  p.  801. 
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are  crnnmon  to  Christiuiiity  and  Islam,  and  which  more  thht 
any  other  religious  act  arc  'ipnrcciatud  by  the  votaries  of  the 
latter.  Tnc  hospitals  UMpfciully,  into  which  the  Moslem  popu- 
lation is  freely  dinitted,  and  the  service  of  v/-nch  is,  in  many 
cases,  performed  l»3  femaicH  of  one  or  other  of  the  religious 
orders,  exercibe  a  powerful  influence,  and  most  deservedly  eo, 
over  the  r-cnquered  race.  I  visitcfi  one  of  these — the  civil 
hosj  ital  at  Orat> — and  was  exci^edingly  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  cleanliness,  order,  comfort,  and  even  cheerfulness,  wliicli 
reigned  throughout.  The  calfii  demeanor  of  the  Sisters  seemed 
to  be  felt  like  a  sunbeam  in  the  chamber  of  death.  Tliere  wag 
no  sourness  of  look,  no  parade  of  Helf-devotion,  no  expression  of 
the  least  wish  for  any  thing  but  more  ample  space  to  enable 
them  to  receive  all  the  pati<;iit»4  that  offered.  I  talked  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  sunnner  season,  when  the  wards  would  be 
full  of  fever  patients  ;  bii  I  could  not  elicit  a  word  implying 
that  they  themselves  would  then  bo  exposed  to  greater  ribk,  or 
compelled  to  greater  labor,  'i'he  Apostle's  exhortation  to  let 
works  of  mercy  be  done  with  cheertulness  came  forcibly  into 
my  mind,  when  I  thought  of  the  conventional  unction  in  which 
the  philanthropists  of  London  platforms  are  wont  to  indulge."* 

Other  Catholic  institutlonH  receive  from  Mr.  Blakesley  equal- 
ly generous  notice,  and  especially  the  orphan  asylums  origin- 
ated 1  V  Pere  Brumaiilr,  of  tlie  Hociety  of  Jesus,  and  conducted 
witl)  the  most  auspicious  results,  in  spite  of  the  vexatious 
meddMng  of  the  admitiistnition,  which  tried  to  extort  from  him 
■ci  j[)kdgre  \hat  he  would  not  convert  the  orphans  to  Christianity! 
Toe  Predial  Bugeaud,  to  whom  he  appealed,  decided  that  as 
he  was  the  real  father  of  the  poor  outcasts,  he  had  a  right  to  do 
as  he  pleased  "  with  his  own  childreii,"t  In  1850,  he  had  two 
hundred  and  seventy  orphans  under  his  charge  ;  in  1855,  they 
had  increased  to  four  hundred  and  ninety. 

Finally,  Mr.  Blakesley  observes  that  in  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  the  Irench  occu]>ation,  in  spite  of  the  decay  of  noble  tradi- 
tions once  dear  to  the  heart  of  France,  the  civil  administration, 
learning  wisdom  fruin  experience,  had  provided  thirty-seven 
new  churches, "  independently  of  others  due  to  private  effortH," 
and  that  within  the  same  brief  period  the  ecclesiastical  eutal*- 
libhment  had  increased  to  four  vicars-general  and  about  one- 
hundred  priests,  a  number  since  largely  increased. 

Tims  far  France  has  proved  that  she  is  not  unequal  to  the 
mission  which  Providence  has  imposed  upon  her.  A.  century 
of  revolutions  may  have  (diangtid  her  who  once  jcjoiced  to  be 
''  the  most  Christian"  nation,   -too  many  of  her  sons  may  lu 


nay  have 


•  Four  Moiithji  in  Algeria,  pp.  48-48. 
t  I)u  Dttiulkour,  ch.  vll.,  p.  2I»2. 
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embraced  the  impious  maxims  of  a  shallow  and  inept  philosophy 
—even  her  soldiers,  throwing  away  thebanner  of  the  Cross  under 
which  their  fathers  fought,  may  have  proved  that  the  same  men 
can  he  physically  brave  and  morally  cowards,  can  face  with  a 
amile  the  assault  of  an  enemy  while  they  meanly  cringe  before 
the  sarcasm  of  a  comrade ;  but  France  is  still  mighty  to  atone 
for  the  crimes  of  her  auostate  children,  still  rich  enough  in  the 
treasures  of  grace  ana  wisdom  to  supply  the  demand  which 
daily  reaches  ner  from  every  land  for  evangelical  laborers  ;  and 
here  is  one  more  proof  of  her  inexhans*  '  e  strengthjjone  more 
company  of  that  incomparable  pha1 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the  w 
"  On  the  spot  where  the  battle  o 
won  by  the  French,"  .says  a  recent 

convent  now  stands," — ht  memorial  of  a  victory  which  gave 
to  North  Africa  the  first  promise  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion.   That  convent  and  its  inmates  are  thus  described  in  1857 
by  another  witness,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  candid  enough  to 
avow  the  impressions  which  they  produced  on  a  heart  sufti- 
ciently  delicate  and  refined  to  appreciate  them.    "The  establish- 
ment at  Staoueli,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  "  is  remarkable 
enough  in  its  features  to  require  no  surreptitious  aid  to  render 
it  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  thinking  mind,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  visit  it  without  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage to  himself."    Mr.  Davies  was  admitted  into  the  chapel 
of  the  convent,  and  thus  describes  what  he  saw :  "  Never  was 
devotion  more  fervid  and  fixed  than  theirs  appeared  to  be ;  not 
an  eye  was  lifted  nor  a  muscle  mdved  to  indicate  that  our 
presence  distracted  their  thoughts;  body  and  soul  were  en- 
gaged together  profoundly  in  the  great  work  of  adoration. 
The  contemplation  of  this  solemn  scene  has  left  its  impression 
on  our  memories,  and  we  pray  for  abstraction  in  prayer  like 
that  of  the  monks  of  Staoueli."     And  these  monks,  whose  "  in- 
dolent" and  "  useless"  lives  have  long  formed  one  of  the  world's 
most  popular  jests,  "  have  established,"  as  Colonel  Walmsley 
tells  us,  "  one  of  the  finest  model  farms  in  Algeria ;"  and  have 
even  completed,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  adds,  "  the  collection  of  a 
series  of  important  meteorological  observations."    Devotion, 
agriculture,  and  science  are  the  occupations  of  the  community 
at  Staoueli ;  and  Mr.  Davies  was  probably  not  mistaken  when 
he  inferred  from  "  their  mild  and  smiling  countenances,  which 
indicated  nothing  but  rest  and  sweet  contentment,"  that  "  it 
was  that  '  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding'  which  these 
men  so  unmistakably  enjoyed."* 

*  Algiers  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Ardlingfleet, 
p.  63. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Such  are  the  men  whom  France  sends  to  do  the  work  of  GK)d 
in  Algeria.  That  they  will  ultimately  succeed  in  their  holy 
mission  we  may  reasonably  believe :  and  already  the  tokens  of 
success  are  becoming  manifest  both  to  Christian  and  Mussul- 
man. The  very  legends  of  the  Arabs,  and  those  mysteriom 
predictions  which  in  all  ages  have  issued  even  from  pagan  lips, 
announce  the  future  triumph  of  the  Christian  law.  Not  only 
in  Algeria,  but  even  throughout  the  Sahara,  such  ominoas 
voices  are  heard,  declaring  uie  coming  fall  of  Islam.  *'  This 
is  so  general  an  idea,"  says  a  recent  African  traveller,  "  that 
even  the  ignorant  Mahomed  ans  of  the  East  firmly  believe  that 
the  Amhara,  or  Christian  population  of  Abyssinia,  will  at  a  fu- 
ture time  seize  Mecca,  and  destroy  the  temple."*  One  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  as  General  Marey  notices,  the  French  in- 
vasion was  prophesied  by  the  Hadji  Ai'ssa,  a  marabout  of  La- 
fhouat ;  and  the  prophecy,  which  was  repeated  to  the  general 
y  a  lineal  dep^eudant  of  Ai'ssa,  contains,  amongst  others, ^tiie 
following  verses : 


"  A  Christian  army,  protected  bj  God,  advances  towards  as." 
"  The  power  of  the  Christians  will  have  no  limits." 
"  The  Mosques  will  be  abandoned."  .^     ..,. 

"  The  reUgion  of  the  faithftd  is  dead  at  Algiers."f 


1S: 


A  succession  of  remarkable  events  has  conspired  to  confirm 
these  anticipations.  One  of  the  earliest  converts  was  the  wife 
of  the  Bey  of  Constantina,  as  one  of  the  latest  has  been  a 
daughter  of  Abd-el-Kader,  now  a  Sister  of  Charity ;  and  though 
hitherto  insignificant  in  number^  almost  every  class — Arabs, 
Moors,  and  Jews — has  proved  itself  open  to  Christian  influence. 
But  it  is  the  gradual  ana  almost  universal  destruction  of  ancient 
prejudices,  and  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  immense  superi- 
ority of  the  Christian  race,  which  more  especially  claims  at- 
tention. By  the  year  1843,  three  mosques  in  the  capital  had 
already  become  Catholic  churches ;:{:  and  when  the  central 
mosque  of  Algiers  was  solemnly  blessed  for  Christian  worship, 
it  was  the  Mufti  Ben  Ekbati  who  said  to  Qenetal  Count 
D'Erlon,  in  words  of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  sig- 
nificance: "  Our  mosque  will  change  its  worship  without  chang- 
ing its  master,  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  also  our  God.  § 

The  change  of  feeling  which  such  notable  wordp  imply,  is 

*  Travelt  in  Southern  Abymnia,  &c.,  by  Chaiies  Johnson,  M.B.C.S.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  xvii.,p.267  (1844). 

f  See  Algeria  and  Tunie,  by  Captain  J.  Clark  Kennedy,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  286 ; 
and  Algine,  par  M.  E.  Carette,  pp.  121-122. 

t  Algeria,  by  c.  Reynell  Morell,  ch.  v.,  p.  84. 

%  St.  Marie,  ch.  ▼.,  p.  192. 
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)hriBtian  and  MuBsnl- 


JohnBon,  M.B.C.S.,  vol.  i., 
Kennedy,  vol.  I.,  ch.  xl.,  p.  286 ; 


manifested  in  a  thoneand  ways.  Already  "  the  Arabs  of  Al- 
f^ria,"  says  Count  Saint  Marie,  "  respect  the  Catholic  priest  as 
much  as  they  do  the  marabout."  H^  notices  also  the  extraor- 
dinary affection  displayed  by  the  Arab  and  Moorish  students 
at  £1  Biar  towards  the  Jesuits,  and  especially  towards  Father 
Brumault,  the  founder  of  that  institution,  from  which  the  bishop 
hopes  hereafter  to  obtain  a  native  clergy.  "  It  is  but  justice, 
adds  this  writer,  "  to  the  Jesuits,  to  say,  that  their  conduct  in 
tliis  land  of  misery  and  suffering  is  admirable.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  calamity  which  they  do  not  endeavor  to  alleviate;  and  the* 
French  soldiery,  though  little  inclined  to  bigotry,  respect  these 
men  for  their  uniform  courage  and  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
humanity."* 

Even  English  Protestants,  in  spite  of  their  distaste  for  the 
religion  which  alone  forms  such  men,  are  constrained  to  utter  a 
cry  of  admiration  in  contemplating  their  virtues.  "  The  Padr^ 
Guiseppe,"  says  the  daughter  of  a  British  Consul-general  at 
Algiers,  "  was  bom  of  a  high  and  noble  family,"  but  concealed 
his  name  with  so  much  success,  that  "  I  believe  it  was  never 
heard  in  the  land  of  his  voluntary  exile."  "  From  the  instant 
he  set  his  foot  on  the  shore  of  Algeria,  in  the  habit  of  a  religious 
order,  his  every  moment  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
unfortunate  brethren."  In  that  service  he  expended  "  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sale  of  all  his  great  landed  estates,"  and  then  his 
life.  Such  was  his  "  charity,  holiness,  and  exceeding  humility, 
that  the  Mahomedans  undeviatingly  showed  him  the  greatest 
respect,  and  spoke  of  him  with  scarcely  less  admiration  than  the 
Christians."  Thrice  he  was  stricken  with  the  plague,  but 
recovered,  so  that  "  the  Moors  used  to  think  he  had  a  charmed 
life."  The  furniture  of  his  cell  was  "  a  straw  paillaese"  and 
when  a  friend  of  the  narrator  sent  to  the  old  m£.n,  who  had 
abandoned  honors  and  wealth  to  follow  Christ,  a  supply  of 
mattresses  and  linen,  they  were  secretly  given  away  to  "  two 
poor  suffering  old  slaves."  He  died  at  eighty  years  of  age. 
"  May  my  life,"  says  this  lady — who  still  finds  courage  to 
lament  "  the  great  dereliction  of  the  Church  of  Rome," — "  be 
influenced  by  his  holy  example,  and  may  my  death  bo  like  his! 
.  .  .  My  parents  were  never  happier  than  when  they  welcomed 
him  to  their  house ;  indeed,  I  believe  the  whole  family  felt  as 
if  a  particular  blessing  rested  upo.i  it,  whilst  he  was  under  its 

But  we  may  not  linger  in  one  province,  since  so  many  others 
remain  to  be  visited.    "  Nothing,"  says  a  learned  English  writer, 

*  Ch.  vlH..  p.  276. 

t  Six  Years'  BtiidenM  in  Algitrt,  by  Mrs.  Broughton,  ch.  x.,  pp.  180-196, 
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"  can  prove  more  clearly  that  France  is  now  mistress  o  -ilge- 
ria,"  than  the  fact,  of  which  he  gives  striking  .examples,  "  that 
she  maintains  her  authority  by  other  than  military  force. 
What  that  force  is,  the  traveller  who  knows  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, and  is  able  to  have  free  intercourse  with  the  native 
Population,  can  easily  ascertain."  It  is,  he  adds,  the  palpable 
enefits  of  French  rule,  and  the  "  contrast  of  the  past  witli  the 
present,"  which  have  "  thoroughly  reconciled  the  Arabs  to  their 
new  masters.  The  Hindoo,  we  have  been  told,  says  at  this  day 
to  his  English  rulers,  "  Day  by  day  the  estrangement  between 
us  is  becoming  more  and  more  complete ;"  but  the  Arab  of  Al- 
geria reasons  thus  with  Iiis  fellow  Arab  of  Tunis  or  Morocco. 
**'We  have  our  freedom,'  said  a  French  Sbahi,  in  my  hearing, 
to  Hamed, '  and  we  appreciate  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  man,  and 
I  endeavor  to  act  as  such.  .  .  But  in  your  country,  what  are  you? 
You  are  reviled  and  ill-treated  by  a  parcel  of  ignorant  and  das- 
tardly Mamlooks,  and  you  are  kicked  about  like  a  dog.  .... 
We  are,  it  is  true,  under  the  dominion  of  Nazarenes,  out  they 
are  honorable  men ;  whereas  you  are  under  the  scum  of  Kaza- 
renes,  Greek  renegades,  perfidious  Mamlooks, — a  destructive 
legacy  of  Turkish  treachery,  infamy,  and  usurpation."* 

"Closer  acquaintance,"  adds  a  German  rrotestant,  "has 
greativ  conciliated  the  Mussulmen  to  their  antagonists  in  faith, 
and  they  do  not  now  consider  the  presence  of  Christians  as 
desecrating  their  places  of  worship."  And  he  sums  up  his 
candid  reflections  with  this  comparison :  "  A  great  improvement 
in  the  lot  of  the  Algerine  Arabs  has  been  the  result  of  their  con- 
quest by  France In  a  moral'    'nt  of  view,  the  French 

have  some  right  to  be  satisfied  with  .  jsults  of  their  rule  in 
Algeria,  when  contrasting  what  they  L  %  ^  done  in  twenty-three 
years  with  England's  century  in  India  !"t 

•  Ruined  Cities  trithin  Numidian  and  Carthaginian  TerritoriM,  by  N.  Davis, 
d».  vii.,  pp.  159, 163, 170  (1863).  An  Arab  chief,  "  famoua,  among  other  ex- 
ploita,  for  the  massacre  of  the  French  garrison  of  Biscara,"  and  "  determined 
either  to  expel  the  invaders  ov  dio  in  the  attempt,"  confessed  to  Mr.  Davis  in  a 
later  interview,  "  that  the  French  conquest  was  so  thoroughly  secured,  and 
that  the  Arabs  generally  were  «o  perfectly  satisfied  toith  the  change"  that  he 
had  abandoned  every  hostile  intention.    P.  223. 

f  The  Tricolor  on  the  Atlas,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Wagner,  by  Francis 
Pulszliy,  ch.  X.,  p.  401.  "  Autrefois  le  marabout  seul  pratiquait  la  culture  des 
lettres.    L'homme  d'6p^e,  comme  nos  barons  du  moyen  Age,  avait  tout  savoir 

en  mepris Les  arabea  se  sont  aper^us  que  I'instruction  ^tait  un  titre  k 

noB  favcars.  Nombre  d'entre  eux,  enfin,  se  sont  dit  avec  une  resignation 
melancolique  ces  paroles  que  j'ai  recueillies  un  jour :  '  Autrefois  nous  pouvions 
vivre  avec  I'ignorauce,  car  le  calme  et  le  bonheur  ^taient  parmi  nous ;  mais 
dans  ces  temps  do  perturbation  que  uous  sommcs  obliges  de  traverser,  il  faut 
que  la  science  nous  vienne  en  aide.'  Ainsi  notre  influence  accomplit  lunte- 
ment,  jusqu'au  sein  du  desert,  cette  oeuvre  civilisatrice,"  &c.  Let  Maurs  du 
Ditert,  par  le  G6n6ral  E.  Daumas,  p.  384  (5mo  Edition). 
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Let  us  quit  Algeria,  and  going  eastwards  we  come  to  the 
province  of  Tunis.  Here  also  tlie  influence  of  Cliristian  France 
IB  yearly  increasing.  When  the  last  new  churcli  was  built,  the 
Bey  refused  to  6<:11  the  site  for  which  application  had  been  made 
to  him,  but  insisted  upon  wi  csenting  it  as  a  free  gift.*  Here  the 
Abbe  Bourgade,  the  author  of  the  Soirees  de  Carthage^  "  has 
Bucceeded  by  his  evangelical  zeal  in  erecting  a  hospital  at  Tunis, 
from  charitable  sources  alone,  for  the  poor  Christians."  He 
has  also  founded  "the  European  college,  under  the  direction 
of  zealous  and  learned  missionaries,  where  the  Mussulman  and 
Jewish  children  are  instructed  together  with  the  Christian," — 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witness  so  unexpected  a  triumph 
over  the  most  inveterate  passions  and  prejudices.  Lastly,  when 
the  Hey,  Ahmed  Pacha,  visited  France  in  1840,  he  addressed  these 
parting  words  to  the  attendants  who  assisted  at  his  embarka- 
tion. "  Others  have  aspired  to  the  title  of '  pilgrim  of  Mecca,' 
let  mine  be  had^yfrandjy^  '  the  pilgrim  of  European  civiliza- 
tion.' "f    Is  the  prayer  of  St.  Louis  about  to  be  accomplished  ? 

One  does  not  expect  to  find  Protestant  missions  in  North 
Africa,  and  the  only  attempts  which  appear  to  have  been  made 
are  thus  described.  "  A  station  was  occupied  at  Tunis  by  Mr.. 
Ewald  and  others,  from  1829  to  1846,  under  the  London  society. 
It  has  since  been  nbandoned.";}:  Mr.  Ewald  himself  relates, 
with  cautious  indignation,  that  he  had  previously  been  forced 
to  quit  Algiers  by  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo 
against  Protestant  preaching.  He  consoles  himself,  however, 
with  the  assurance,  that  "many  a  son  of  Abraham  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  Redeemer," — an  assertion  which 
presently  dwindles  into  the  statement,  that  "several  hundred 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  circulated,"§  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  Bible  distribution  does  not  permit 
us  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  fact. 

The  year  after  Mr.  Ewald  departed  from  Tunis,  where  he  only 
repeated  his  Algerian  experience,  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  by 
Home  Scotch  missionaries.  Mr.  Margoliouth  reported  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  1847,  that  they  had  established  two  important 
schools,  from  which  great  results  might  be  expected,  and  that 
they  were  about  to  "  erect  an  edifice"  for  a  church,  which,  he 
cheerfully  anticipated,  would  efl^ectually  stop  "  the  taunt  in  the 
mouths  of  the  French  Roman  Catholics  against  British  Prot- 
estants."   The  result  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  hopes.    A 

*  Deaeription  de  la  Rigence  <U  Tunis,  par  le  Dr.  Ix)ui8  Prank,  2de  partie, 
ch.  xviii.,  p.  205. 
\  Dr.  Frank,  p.  214, 

;  The  Land  of  the  Moivting,  by  H.  B.  Wliitakor  Churton,  ch.  ix.,  p.  165. 
^  Journal  of  Mimanary  Labors,  kc,  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewuld,  introd..  p.  7. 
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few  disciples  were  collected,  of  the  same  class  v/liich  China  and 
Hindostan  have  furnished  to  British  niissionaries,  but  of  such 
extreme  irregularity  of  conduct  that  they  fell  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  native  authorities ;  and  when  their  teachers  appealed 
to  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  the  Consul-general,  that  oflScer,  whose 
religious  prepossessions  did  not  blind  him  to  the  real  character 
of  fliese  "sons  of  Abraham,"  coldly  declined  to  aflford  protec- 
tion to  '*  those  wretches."  And  then  came  the  usual  climax, 
unwillingly  related  by  Mr.  Margoliouth  himself  in  1850,  "The 
mission,  the  chapel,  and  the  schools  wore  abandoned."* 

Ten  years  later,  an  Anglican  clergyman  laments  that  the 
European  Protestants  in  Algeria  are  more  likely  to  lose  their 
own  shadowy  religion,  than  to  communicate  it  to  others.  Thus, 
at  Mcdeah,  where  they  are  too  few  to  possess  an  "  Oratoire," 
he  is  led  to  make  the  following  observation  :  "  It  is  not  to  be 
marvelled  at  if  the  numerous  scattered  Protestants  of  Algeiria 
present  too  often  an  indifiercntism  greater  than  that  of  their 
Koman  Catholic  neighbors,  and  if  their  children  lose  all  pro- 
fession of  any  form  ot  religion."f  Yet  we  have  seen  examples 
of  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Cingalese,  and  shall  find  similar  cases 
of  Africans,  and  even  of  American  Indians,  who,  though  de- 
prived for  half  a  century  of  their  Catholic  teachers,  still  clung 
to  their  religion  with  unshaken  fidelity,  while  their  children 
could  repeat  with  accuracy  the  catechism,  which  their  parents, 
still  zealous  and  fervent,  had  taught  them. 

One  consolation,  however,  was  reserved  for  this  Protestant 
clergyman  during  his  travels  in  North  Africa.  The  Mahometans, 
he  relates  with  satisfaction,  displayed  a  marked  preference  for 
the  Protestant  over  any  other  form  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  did  not  tully  appreciate  the  British  (Constitution,  but 
"  about  our  religion  they  had  clearer  ideas.  The  Imaums  had 
told  them  that  we  were  nearer  the  Moslems  than  any  other 
of  the  Western  people  "|  The  Imaums  were  not  mistaken,  but 
this  is  more  than  wo  can  venture  to  alHrm  of  Mr.  Tristram. 
"  The  popularity  of  the  English  with  the  Arab  population  of 
Algeria,''  says  another  British  traveller,  whose  aeuteness  was 
less  clouded  by  religious  self-complaccncv,  is  entirely  due  to  the 
])ioub  expectation  of  the  followers  of  tlie  Prophet,  "  that  the 


•  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  my  Fatlura,  by  the  Rov.  Mosea  Margolioutli, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  281,  a83. 

!■  Tristram,  The  Oreat  Sahara,  ch.  ill.,  p.  42. 
:  Ch.  X.,  p.  108. 
I  Jtuined  CUiea,  &c.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  222. 
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upon  the  rebuilding  of  Moslem  mosques  in  India  by  the  British 
authorities,  but  upon  a  popular  tradition  to  this  effect:  ^'The 
envoys  sent  by  the  blessed  Prophet  to  ask  the  Christian  nations 
to  become  believers  in  the  true  faith,  met  with  a  downright 
refusal  in  every  case  save  that  of  England,  which  returned  for 
answer,  *  We  will  consider  about  it.'  "*  The  Moslems  are  far 
more  sanguine  of  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Tristram,  with  whom 
they  were  probably  as  much  amused  as  the  French  officers  to 
whom  he  explained  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  than  he  can  be 
of  the  sympathy  of  Arabs  with  the  piebald  religion  of  Hoad- 
ley,  Simeon,  and  Pusey. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  NILE. 

We  have  now  reached  Egypt,  still,  as  of  old,  a  land  of  bond- 
age and  shame.  "  The  Christians  of  Egypt,"  says  one  whose 
mission  it  is  to  unite  them  in  one  household, "  may  be  compared 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  living  under  the  dominion  of  Pharaoh ; 
and  this  state  of  things  will  continue  till  European  predomi- 
nance, either  by  counsel  or  by  the  sword,  like  Moses  of  old  with 
his  rod,  succeed  in  freeing  them  from  the  servitude  of  age8."f 
Yet  here  also  we  may  trace  the  eternal  contrast  between  the 
Church  and  the  Sects ;  here,  also,  the  first  has  produced  mar- 
tyrs, the  latter  only  merchants ;  the  first  has  drawn  to  herself 
tne  children  of  error,  the  last  have  been  sucked,  one  after  an- 
other, into  the  abyss  of  apostasy ;  the  first  has  struggled  to 
gather  all  into  one  fold,  the  last  to  scatter  even  what  was 
united ;  the  first  has  done  the  work  of  God,  the  last  have  been 
active  only  in  the  service  of  the  Evil  One.  Here  is  the  latest 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Sects  do  his  bidding. 

Tlie  Christian  Copts,  now  numbering  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  who  have  continually  lapsed  into  Islami8m,:{: 
among  whom  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  commonly  practised, 
whose  priests,  as  M.  de  Chabrol  remarks,  "  are  generally  as 
ignorant  as  the  lowest  of  the  people,"§  and  whom  heresy  has 
degraded  almost  below  the  level  of  the  Turk,  disposed  them- 
Belves  on  a  recent  occasion  to  seek  by  a  return  to  unity  the  gifts 
and  blessings  which  they  had  forfeited.  "Four  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  their  last  patriarch,"  says  the  Fran- 

*  Thrmgh  Algeria,  by  M.  S.  Crawford,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  211  (1863). 
The  Bishop  of  Fez,  and  Apostolic  Delegate  in  Egypt ;  Annala,  Feb.,  1856, 
vo  .  xvii.,  p.  251. 

; ;  Uistoire  de  VEgypte,  par  M.  J.  J,  Marcel,  de  rinstitat  de  I'Egypte,  ch.  iv., 
p.  120. 

§  Estai  aur  lea  Maura,  &c.,  ap.  Pancoucke,  tome  xviii.,  oh.  i.,  p.  19 ;  ch.  iL, 
p.  61. 
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ciscan  Bishop  Gnasco,  apostolic  delegate  in  Egypt,  writing 
from  Cairo  in  the  year  1856, "  and  tlie  Copts  had  not  yet  agreed 
in  the  election  of  a  snccessor.  Finding  it  impossible  to  come 
to  an  agreement  among  themselves,  the  Coptic  bishops  and  the 
leading  men  of  their  nation  unanimously  resolved  to  have  re- 
course to  me  for  the  choice  of  their  patriarch.  Of  course  I 
could  not  accept  any  such  mission,  except  with  a  view  to  rec- 
oncile Alexandria  with  Rome;  and  there  is  every  ro aeon  to 
believe  that  I  should  have  succeeded,  if  the  English  Methodists 
had  not  interfered.  These  men,  although  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  no  one  asked  their  inter- 
ference, yet  managed,  by  means  of  intrigues  with  their  consul, 
to  induce  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  by  religion  a  Turk,  to  elect  a 
Christian  patriarch,  and  to  impose  him  upon  the  schismatical 
Copts  as  their  administrator.  The  whole  affair  was  contrived 
by  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  Protestants."  And  thusu  by 
the  intervention  of  English  Protestants,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  sectaries,  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  ot  Christianity,  were 
replunged  into  the  miseries  from  which  they  seemed  about  to 
escape,  in  order  that  the  Church  might  be  hindered  from  per- 
forming her  divine  mission  by  imparting  to  them  religion  and 
civilization. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  this  fact  to  surprise  us.  It  is  the 
mission  of  Protestantism  to  scatter  and  destroy.  In  such 
triumphs  its  emissaries  find  their  delight ;  and  we  have  seen, 
in  various  lands,  that  they  openly  avow  their  preference  of 
Buddhism,  Islamism,  or  any  other  form  of  evil,  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Here  are  fresh  examples  of  the  same  fact.  A  Prot- 
estant clergyman,  of  the  High  Church  school,  though  ho 
represents  the  schismatical  Coptic  patriarch  as  spending  his 
whole  day  in  smoking  and  sleeping,  and  hopelessly  sunk,  like 
his  flock,  in  ignorance  and  sloth,  observes  with  gravity  that 
"  he  occupies  the  see  of  St.  Mark ;"  but  this  writer  does  not  so 
much  as  once  allude  to  the  Catholics  of  Egypt,  whoso  prelates 
and  congregations  more  candid  Protestants  will  presently 
describe  to  us,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  confess  their 
superiority.*  "  Mahommedanism,"  says  another  Protestant 
minister,  who  bears  the  title  of  "Doctor  of  Divinity,"  and 
was  not  content  with  silent  animosity,  "  was  some  improvement 
upon  the  system  which  it  supplanted," — that  is,  "  Christianity 
in  the  fifth  and  fcixth  centuries !"  And  then  this  professor  of 
theology  says,  "  It  is  really  a  relief  to  pass  from  one  of  these 
idol-shrines  into  the  stern  simplicity  of  a  Moslem  mosque." 
He  had  just  come  out  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 


*  See  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  M.A.  (1860). 
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and  this  was  the  reflection  which  that  place  suggested  to 
him.* 

The  language  of  this  gentleman  deserves  a  moment's  atten- 
tion, not  perhaps  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  reveals  a 
condition  of  mind  almost  peculiar  to  English  Protestants.  Ma- 
hometanism,  he  says,  was  an  "  improvement"  upon  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  lifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Now  it  was  during  this 
very  period  that  the  world  was  illumined  by  the  presence  of 
fluch  men  as  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.  Hilary  and  St.  Benedict,  St.  Simeon 
and  St.  Gregory  of  Toure;  and  by  such  women  as  St.  Genevieve 
and  St.  Clotilde.  It  was  during  this  period  also,  which  he 
selects  for  unfavorable  comparison  with  Islamism,  that  Chris- 
tianity encountered  and  overcame  the  greatest  trial  which  any 
system  or  polity,  human  or  divine,  has  ever  survived.  The 
Koman  empire  was  then  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  and  the 
wave  of  barbarism  had  inundated  Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Before  this  storm  every  thinjsj  perished  except 
the  Church.  "  It  was  the  Christian  Chtirch,^'  says  an  eminent 
Protestant,  "  which  saved  Christianity,  which  vigorously  re- 
sisted both  the  internal  dissolution  of  the  empire  and  barba- 
rism ;  which  conquered  the  '  tM'barians,  and  became  the  bond, 
the  medium,  and  the  principle  of  civilization  between   the 

Botnan  and  barbarian  worlds Had  the  Christian  Church 

not  existed,  the  whole  world  must  have  been  abandoned  to 
purely  material  force.  The  Church  alone  exercised  a  moral 
power."  And  even  this  is  not  all.  "  From  that  ejpoch^"*  says 
M.  Guizot,  "  the  Church  powerfully  assisted  in  forming  the 
character  and  furthering  the  development  of  mod  '  -^  civiliza- 
tion."! And  not  only  did  she  save  at  this  crisis  in  th  ^  world's 
history  both  Christianity  and  civilization ;  not  only  did  she  pre- 
serve the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  apostolic  traditions;  but  she 
rescued  from  destruction,  in  spite  of  the  barbarians,  jurispru- 
dence, letters,  and  philosophy.  It  was  during  this  very  con- 
vulsion, which  upheaved  and  shattered  the  whole  framework 
of  society,  that  the  monasteries  became,  as  M.  Guizot  observes, 
"  philosophical  schools  of  Christianity — it  was  there  that  intel- 
lectual men  meditated,  discussed,  taught."  And  once  more. 
,  Contrasting  the  intellectual  life  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
societies  of  this  very  epoch,  the  same  distinguished  person  ob- 

*  Thti  Desert  of  Binai,  hj  H.  Bonar,  D.D.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  63.  Dr.  Wolff  ex- 
presses liis  astonishment  "  that,  not  only  Unitarians,  but  also  some  orthodox 
Christians,  should  assert  that  Muhammedanism  is  free  from  idolatry,"  since 
its  disciples  "  worship  saints,  the  black  stone  at  Mecca,"  &c.  IVavels  and  Ai3r 
xtnturen,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  310. 

t  Uistory  of  CicUkation  in  Europe,  Lect.  ii. 
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serves,  that  the  latter  alone  "  were  active  and  potent  at  once  in 
.    the  domain  of  intellect,  and  in  that  of  reality ;  their  activity  is 

rational,  and  their  philosophy  popular philosophy  and 

religion  were  saved  (by  the  Church  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies) from  the  ruin  which  menaced  them."  So  that  M. 
Guizot  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in  spite  of  prejudices  as 
/  imperious  and  tyrannical  as  ever  oppressed  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous heart,  that  ^'  it  may  be  said  witnout  exaggeration  that  the 
human  mind,  proscribed,  beaten  down  by  the  storm,  took 
refuge  in  the  asylum  of  churches  and  monasteries."* 

" The  fifth  and  sixth  centuries"  says  a  learned  Prussian 
writer, — referring  especially  to  the  Armenians,  the  first  people 
who,  as  an  entire  nation,  embraced  Christianity,  and  at  that 
time  so  remarkable  by  the  position  which  they  occupied  with 
relation  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  "  were  the  hrightest  venod 
of  the  Armenian  literature,  during  which  a  vigorous  intellectual 
intercourse  was  carried  on  with  the  West :  the  classical  wdirks 
of  Europe  were  translated,  with  a  profound  comprehension, 
instances  of  which  I  have  before  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle ;"  while  that  version  of  the  Bible  was  then 
executed,  "which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Mechitarists,  and  of 
many  scholars,  is  the  finest  of  all  translations  of  the  Bible,  and 
remains  to  the  present  day  a  model  of  the  pure  Armenian 
language."! 

And  it  is  of  such  an  epoch  as  this,  so  fruitful  in  blessings  to 
humanity,  so  inexpressibly  glorious  to  the  Church,  that  a 
British  Protestant  does  not  blush  to  say,  that  it  was  happily 
replaced  by  Islamism,  the  great  destroyer  both  of  religion  and 
civilization  !  Such  is  the  dull  imperturbable  audacity,  not  of 
lofty  and  disciplined  reason,  jealously  sifting  its  own  conclu- 
sions, but  of  blind  prejudice  and  contented  ignorance. 

Let  us  briefly  notice,  before  wc  resume  our  progress  in  Africa, 
the  actual  state  of  religion  in  Egypt.  "  Christianity  has  only 
remained  among  the  mixt  race  of  Copts,"  says  a  Protestant 
historian  of  Egypt.:|:  The  Catholics  he  does  not  even  mention ; 
though  another  English  writer  observes,  apparently  with  regret, 
the  notorious  fact,  that "  the  Church  of  Home  has  induced  some 
to  forsake  the  tenets  of  their  ancestors" — including  the  tenet  of 
circumcision — "and  to  join  the  community  of  Catholic  Copt8."§ 
She  has  induced  so  many  to  take  that  step,  that  a  recent  trav- 
eller in  these  lands  tells  us,  that  "  of  late  years  the  number 
of  Coptic  Catholics  has  greatly  multiplied,  and  it  is  now 


*  Eittory  of  Oivilization  in  France,  Lect.  iv.  ^ 

'  Von  Haxthausen,  ch.  x.,  pp.  837,  330. 
: :  History  of  Egypt,  by  Samuel  Sharpo,  vol.  ii.,ch.  xiz.,  p.  845. 
I  \  Modei-n  Egypt,  by  8ir  Uardner  Wilkinson,  vol.  i..  p.  895. 
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estimated  at  one-third  of  the  whole  Christian  population  of 

Egypt-"* 

7    Dr.  Durbin,  an  American  Protestant,  also  confesses  of  the 

oriental  Christians  generally,  "It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
their  intercourse  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tends  to 
elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  as  the  priests  sent  to 
serve  them,  being  generally  educated  men,  diffuse  European 
knowledge  as  well  as  manners  among  them."t  Dr.  Eobinson, 
H  well-known  anti-Catholic  writer,  gives  this  description  of  a 
Catholic  oriental  prelate,  who  preacned  a  sermon  in  Arabic,  at 
Cairo,  which  Dr.  Bobinson  and  other  Protestant  ministers  ' 
heard :  "  He  was  a  man  of  noble  mien ;  his  manner  dignified,  ^^ 
full  of  gesture,  and  impressive.  His  sermon,  according  to  the  ' 
judgment  of  my  companions,  was  well-ordered,  logical,  full  of 
good  sense  aud  practical  force."!  And  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Church  in  these  unhappy  lands  is  freely  admitted  by  all 
the  better  class  of  Protestant  witnesses.  Thus  Mr.  Jowett 
noticed,  some  years  ago,  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Barker, 
at  that  time  British  consul  at  Aleppo :  "  All  Syria  and  Egypt 
he  considers  as  comparatively  occupied  by  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics :  even  Aleppo,  he  says,  is  gradually  drawing,  and  nearly 
drawn  over  to  them."§  We  shall  see  more  ample  illustrations 
of  these  facts  in  the  next  cliapter. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  are  the  accounts  which  Protestant 
writers  give  of  the  operations  of  their  co-religionists,  backed  by 
the  wealth  of  England  and  America,  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  A 
few  examples  will  suffice.  *'  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,"  is  the 
report  addressed  from  Cairo  to  the  "  Malta  Protestant  College" 
in  1851,  "  that  very  little  Protestant  progress  has  been  made 
here,  and  that  I  find  every  thing  poor  and  without  life.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes  you  see  Roman 
Catholic  progress ;  buildings  everywhere,  churches  three  or 
four,  and  schools  threes  missions  in  the  villages,"  &c.,  &c.|| 
And  exactly  the  same  report  is  given,  by  anotner  Protestant 
witness,  of  Alexandria.  "  Whilst  the  Roman  Catholics  estab- 
lish schools,  build  convents  and  churches,  and  have  a  large 
number  of  their  clergy  here,"  says  Mr.  Ewald,  the  fugitive  from 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  "  the  Protestants  have  withdrawn  all  their 
missionaries,  and  Mr.  Winder  is  the  only  Protestant  minister 

',-'■-■  ■    \ 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt,  &c.,  by  J.  Laird  Patterson,  M.A.,  app.,  p.  408 
(1«52). 

f  Obsercationt  in  the  East,  by  John  P.  Durbin,  D.D..  Late  President  of  Dick 
Inson  College,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiv.,  p.  287. 

\  BiMical  Beaearehes  in  Palestine,  vol.  ii.,  ■p.  4S8. 

§  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  503. 

1 1/yth  Annuai  Heport  of  the  Malta  Protestant  College,  p.  19. 
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of  the  Gospel  at  this  important  place."*  Meanwhile,  the  pro^ 
ress  of  the  Catholic  mission  appears  to  have  been  so  well  sus- 
tained, that  in  18G0  the  Lazansts  had  "  an  admirable  school," 
attended  by  two  hundred  boys  "  of  every  nation  and  religion ;" 
the  Christian  Brothers  a  second,  which  was  equally  snccessful; 
and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  a  third,  "  frequented  by  a  still  larger 
number  of  girls."t  At  Cairo,  by  the  same  date,  the  school  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  counted  about  three  hundred 
pupils ;  while  the  operations  of  the  Protestant  agents  are  thus 
described. 

"They  have  been,"  says  Dr.  Durbin,  in  1845,  "about  fifteen 
years  engaged  in  the  mission  at  Cairo,  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Copts ;  but  such  is  the  jealousy  of  these  native  Christians 
tliat  missionaries  can  have  but  little  access  to  them.  I  twice 
attended  Divine  service  in  the  mission  chapel,  and  found  per- 
haps twenty  persons  present,  and  most  of  these  Franks.  I 
think  there  were  not  a  half  a  dozen  native  Christians."  Yet 
these  missionaries  had  maintained  schools,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, for  many  years,  and  at  great  cost ;  but  with  the  same 
results  which  have  attended  their  educational  efforts  in  every 
other  land.  "  Most  of  them,"  Dr.  Durbin  confesses,  "  resume 
the  same  religious  views  and  feelings  which  prevail  among 
their  people."|  They  are  perfectly  willing,  in  spite  of  their 
"jealousy,"  to  be  taught  and  fed  by  Protestant  missionaries, 
but  they  go  elsewhere  for  their  religion. 

And  this  fact  became  at  length  so  apparent,  even  to  those 
who  were  most  reluctant  to  admit  it,  that  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man informs  us,  only  six  years  after  Dr.  Durbin's  visit,  tiiat 
"  Mr.  Lieder's  school,  the  Church  Missionary  Institute,  has, 
alas,  been  relinquished,  owing  to  the  expense  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  the  supposed  inadequate  appearance  of  fruit. "§ 
Nor  was  the  school  the  only  instrument  of  conversion  which 
sustained  a  check.  Even  the  preaching  appears  to  have  lan- 
guished, and  to  have  lost,  what  it  probably  once  possessed,  the 
merit  of  originality  ;  for  a  critical  English  traveller  relates,  a 
little  later,  that  "  Mr.  Lieder  ^ave  us  a  good  plain  sermon, 
probably  not  his  own  composition,  for  I  had  heard  it  before."! 

Ten  years  later,  we  hear  once  more  of  the  Anglican  mission  at 
Cairo,  and  of  Mr.  Lieder,  its  pastor ;  but  no  progress  seems  to  have 
been  made  during  that  long  interval.  The  Sunday  congregation, 

*  Journal,  p.  264. 

f  Un  Hiter  en  Egypte,  par  M.  Engine  Poitou,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  448  (1860). 
I  Vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  07. 

§  The  Land  of  the  Moming,hy  H.  B.  Whltaker  Churton,  M.A.,  ch.  i.,  p.  10 
(1851). 
I  Shadows  of  tlie  Eagt,  by  C.  Tobin.  p.  88  (1855). 
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we  are  told  by  Dr.  Jobsou,  amounted  to ''  e bout  thirty  pei'sons, 
chi^y  English^* 

Dr.  Wilson  had  reported,  indeed,  and  perhaps  believed,  thut 
"a  spirit  of  serious  inquiry  had  begun  to  appear  among  a  few 
of  the  Copts  ;"t  but  the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  barren  of 
results.  Even  Dr.  Bonar,  who  prefers  a  mosque  to  the  church 
of  tho  Holy  Sepulchre,  relates  of  the  American  missionaries  at 
Cairo,  that  "  the  door,"  at  which  they  have  been  knocking  for 
so  many  years,  "  does  not  seem  by  any  means  an  open  one."$ 
Dr.  Yates  also  deplores  that  the  Protestant  agents  have  so  com- 
pletely failed  to  persuade  the  natives  to  regard  them  as  religious 
teachers,  in  any  sense  whatever,  that  "  the  less  informed  Ma- 
hommedan,"  as  he  resentfully  styles  him,  "  supposes  that  the 
people  called  Christians" — he  means  Protestants — "have  no 
religion  at  all."§ 

Yet  these  gentlemen  sometimes  make  an  Egyptian  convert, 
as  we  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Petherick,  British  consul 
in  the  Soudan.  His  own  intei-preter  at  Cairo  had  married  an 
English  girl,  and  visited  England.  "Previous  to  his  marriage 
he  had  adopted  Christianity,  and  assured  me  that  he  attended 
scrupulously  to  his  religious  duties,  and  accompanied  his  wife 
every  Sunday  to  the  Protestant  church.  However,  I  may  as 
well  state  that  two  years  later,  after  the  death  of  his  English 
wife,  ho  returned  to  iiis  former  faith,  and  married  a  coupfe  of 
Mohammedan  girls."|| 

The  facts,  then,  which  we  have  noticed  in  so  many  other 
regions  of  the  earth,  present  themselves  once  more  in  Egypt. 
\\^  need  not  multiply  them.  The  characteristics  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missions  are  everywhere  invariable. 

"  In  Lower  Egypt  alone,"  says  the  apostolic  delegate  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  "  seventeen  martyrs  are  numbered  as 
belonging  to  one  order.  Our  religious,  immovable  at  their 
posts,  endured  exile,  imprisonment,  every  sort  of  trial  and  per- 
secution, and  death  itself.  Nothing  but  a  special  Providence 
could  assuredly  have  preserved  their  establishments  from  destruc- 
tion, menaced  as  they  have  been  through  ages  of  fanaticism ; 
but  at  length  the  day  has  arrived  when  Catholics  are  permitted 
publicly  to  open  their  churches,  and  to  found  schools  and  hos- 
,  pitals."  And  then  he  shows  what  has  been  done  of  late  under 
his  own  eyes.  "  During  the  sixteen  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  position  of  apostolic  delegate,  it  has  afforded  me  great  satis- 

*  Australia,  with  Notea  by  the  Way,  by  P.  J.  Jobson,  D.D.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  34. 

f  Lands  of  the  Bible,  by  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  P.B.S.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  528. 

%  Ch.  iii.,  p.  36. 

ft  Modern  Hittory  of  Egypt,  by  W.  Holt  Yates,  M.D.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  85. 

I  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  &c.,  ch.  i.,  p.  7. 
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faction  to  see  Catholic  clmrchcB  erected  here  for  all  the  oriental 
rites.  New  reliffious  bodies  have  also  afforded  us  their  zcalons 
co-operation.  Iniis,  in  1844,  this  vicariate  welcomed  priests  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  both  of  whom  are 
now  in  possession  of  very  fine  establishments  at  Alexandria. 
In  1846,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  from  Angers,  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Cairo,  where  they  now  have  a  nourish- 
ing seminary,  a  house  of  refuge,  and  an  orphanage.  These 
religious  also  conduct  a  day-school,  which  is  well  attended  by 
poor  Arabs.  In  1854,  there  was  founded  in  the  same  capital  an 
excellent  institution  for  the  education  of  youth,  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Christian  Biothers.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  so 
great  a  change  ?  Has  not  God,  in  His  divine  mercy,  granted  it 
at:  a  recompense  for  the  past,  in  consideration  of  the  labors  of 
the  former  missionaries,  of  thei.  patience  in  bonds,  and,  above 
all,  of  ihe  blood  which  they  so  generously  shed  for  the  faith?"* 

"Whiitever  may  be  thought  of  this  reflection  of  the  aposlfolic 
delegate,  it  is  at  least  certain,  by  Protestant  testimony,  that  his 
own  colleagues  are  not  inferior  i.  '^eroism  and  generosity  to 
their  martyred  predecessors.  '*  I  allow,"  says  Dr.  Joseph 
Wolff,  in  explanation  of  his  own  residence  at  Cairo  during  the 
outbreak  of  cholera,  "  that  the  example  of  the  Pope's  mission- 
aries at  Cairo  induced  me  more  than  any  thing  else  to  prosecute 
my  journey  ;  for  while  during  the  plague  in  Kgypt  the  Luther- 
an missionaries  f/mt  themselves  up^  as  I  myself  (1  say  it  to  my 
shame)  did  at  Beyrouth,  when  there  during  the  plague  with 
ray  wife  and  child,  the  missionaries  of  the  Propaganda  of  Konie 
visited  those  infected  with  that  disease,  so  that  six  Itoman  mis- 
aionaries  died  out  of  f^evtn.'*^^ 

The  Christian  heroism  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Dr. 
Wolff  was  natural  in  men  who  were  the  heirs  of  Claude  Sicard, 
the  representative,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  at  once  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences"  in  Kgypt  \X  ^^ho  converted 
in  one  week  the  Greek  solitaries  of  the  Thebaid,  and  the  next 
enriched  Europe  with  those  luminous  essays  on  the  monuments, 
the  geograjjhy,  or  the  chemical  products  of  the  land  of  the 
Nile,  by  which  later  researches  have  been  aided ;  and  who 
died  at  last  at  Cairo,  in  1726,  a  mart^-r  of  charity,  ministering 
to  the  victims  of  the  plague,  and  falling  himself  by  the  bid.,  of 
those  whom  he  had  no  longer  power  to  bless. 

Let  U8  leave  Cairo,  embark  on  the  Nile,  and  journeying 
towards  its  source  we  shall  come  to  Khartoum.  If  we  stsiy  fur 
a  moment  at  this  place,  which  brings  us  almost  to  the  irontiers 

*  Annals,  ubi  supra. 

J  Journal,  p.  iJil4. 
Cretineau  Joly,  tome  v.,  p.  17. 
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of  Abyssinia,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  noticing  an  account  of  the 
Mission  of  the  White  Nile^  by  one  of  those  candid  Protestants 
of  whom  we  hava  encountered  so  many  in  these  pages.  This 
mission  has  lately  been  alluded  to  by  a  French  traveller,  who  is 
nominally  a  Catholic,  but  who,  like  too  many  of  his  countrymen, 
seems  to  think  a  reputation  for  wit  the  highest  object  of  man's 
ambition,  especially  when  it  is  some  leligious  topic  which 
inspires  the  sorry  jest.  M.  Charles  Didier  is  of  opinion  that  all 
"  pacific  missions  are  necessarily  failures,  and  that  the  only 
apostles  who  can  achieve  success  are  those  who  travel,  like 
Mahomet,  sword  in  hand  *  An  English  writer  thus  describes, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  work  in  which  the  Frenchman 
only  saw  an  opportunity  for  an  indifferent  joke. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  in  Soudan," 

says  Mr.  Jarnes  Hamilton,  in  1857,  "is  the  mission  for  the 

conversion  of  the  pagans  of  Central  Africa,  respectable  both  for 

its  objeot  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose  it."    Mr. 

Hamilton  then  notices  the  untimely  death  of  the  well-known 

Padre  Ryllo,  from  whose  enlightened  labors  great  results  had 

been  anticipated,  and  continues  thus :  "  Should  the  mission  be 

crowned  with  success,  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  vast  unknown 

regions  of  the  centre  will  be  amongst  the  most  glorious  triumphs 

of  modern  times.     Artificers  of  various  kinds,  the  pioneers  of 

civilization  and  religion,  are  attached  to  the  house,  so  that  the 

pupils  may  learn  and  carry  back  to  their  countrymen  many 

useful  arts.     Tlie  Superior  takes  yearly  iourneys  of  insj^ection 

up  tlie  White  Nile,  wiiere  three  stations  have  been  established  ; 

and  if,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  his  patience  and 

discretion  equal  his  zeal  and  that  of  his  fellow-laborers,  they 

cannot  fail  in  time  to  overcome  the  immense  difficulties  which 

surround  their  undertaking.     Both  among  Turks  and  Arabs, 

Abuna  Sulinian,  as  Dr.  Ignatius  Knoblecher  is  called,  enjoys  the 

highest  consideration  ;  far  and  near  I  heard  him  spoken  of  with 

respect,  and  even  by  the  Copts,  the  least  likely  persons  to 

appreciate  his  qualities.    This  is  already  a  great  success,  alone 

worth  the  large  sums  which  the  mission  has  cost,  for  it  is  the 

breaking  down  of  prejudices  of  color  and  religion,  if  not  as  old 

as  nature,  older  than  history  or  tradition."    This  intelligent 

and  conscientious  writer  next  proceeds  to  furnish  details  which 

appropriately  illustrate  the  primary  subject  of  these  volumes: 

'•  Many  of  the  missionaries  have  already  fallen  victims  to  the 

climate,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  excessive  austerity  of  their 

lives ;  but  in  dying  tliey  have  done  good.   Those  who  have  been 

long  enough  in  the  country  to  be  known  have  left  a  memory 

*  Oinq  cents  lieuea  aur  le  Nil,  par  Charles  Didier,  cb.  ill. 
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venerated  even  by  the  pasans,  and  the  funeral  chant  of  one 
who  died  last  year  at  his  station  up  the  river,  Don  Aneelo  Ninco, 
a  gentleman  of  Verona,  is  still  sung  in  their  assemblies,  as  com- 
posed by  tlie  blacks  themselves."*  Have  we  not  reason  to  say, 
that  Catholic  missionaries  are  everywhere  and  always  the  same? 

The  honorable  testimony  of  Mr.  Hamilton  is  confirmed  by 
an  American  Protestant  traveller,  who  was  a  guest  of  the 
apostolic  prefect,  whose  "thorough  cultivation"  and  varied 
knowledge  he  warmly  eulogizes,  and  who  frankly  reports  "  the 
success  attending  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  priests  in  Khartoum 
in  educating  children  ;"t  while  Mr.  Petherick  adds,  in  1861, 
that  some  of  the  Europeans, "  and  also  Copts,  who  have  families, 
have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  establishment  for  their 
education.":}: 

Mr.  Hamilton  notices  with  regret  the  impiety  of  European 
traders,  whom  the  desire  of  gain  has  attracted  to  these  regions. 
"  Some  of  the  anecdotes  which  I  heard  when  at  KhartoUi;i  of 
personal  violence  offered  to  the  Vicar-general  and  his  colleagues, 
and  submitted  to  although  they  had  ample  means  of  successful 
resistance,  raised  my  admiration  of  their  exemplary  patience." 

It  is  curious  that  even  in  these  remote  and  almost  unvisited 
spots,  Protestant  writers  are  found  to  trace  for  us  the  contrast 
which  we  could  hardly  have  proved  without  their  assistance. 
*'  A  certain  German  missionary,"  said  an  English  writer,  only 
a  few  months  before  Mr.  Hamilton  wrote  the  above  account, 
"well  known  in  this  part  of  the  world,  exasperated  by  the 
seizure  of  a  few  dollars,  advised  the  authorities  of  Aden  to 
threaten  the  '  combustion' "  of  the  place  where  he  was  mulcted. 
"  A  traveller,"  Mr.  Burton  calmly  adds,  "  even  a  layman,  is 
bound  to  put  up  with  such  trifles. "§ 

ABYSSINIA. 

And  now  let  us  pursue  our  journey,  and  enter  Abyssinia.  The 
history  of  missions  in  this  kingdom  has  been  written,  with  their 
usual  decision  of  style,  by  certain  Protestants,  most  of  whom 
were  never  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  place,  or  had  anv 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  events  which  they  affect  to  describe 
but  wliiit  they  had  borrowed  from  the  reports  of  Catholic  mis 
6ionarie.«.  Ciur  acquaintance  with  Abyssinia,  Congo,  and  otlicr 
interior  regions  of  Africa,  was  derived  exclusively,  as  even  the 
Englisii  authors  of  the  Universal  History  remark,  "from  themih- 

*  Sinai,  Vie  Hedjaz,  and  Soudan,by  Jamos  Hamilton,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  '6'S2  vl8o7). 

J  Journey  to  Central  ^{frica,  by  Bayurd  Taylor,  ch.  xxiii.,  p.  IJOO. 
Ji:ai/pt,  the  Soudan,  and  Central  Africa,  by  John  Petherick,  F.R.G.8., 
B.  B.  Al.  Consul  for  the  Soudan,  ch.  vKi.,  p.  1>31. 
g  Mrd  Footstep*  in  East  Africa,  ch.  i.,  p.  13  (1856). 


lilton,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  33a  vl8o/). 
,  ch.  xxiii..  p.  300.    „„^,„ 
JoliD  Pctherick,  F.R.G.8. 
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sionaries  who  have  penetrated  into  those  torrid  and  unwholesome 
climes,  and  amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations,  with  the  utmost 
hazard,  and  through  the  greatest  hardships  and  discouragements, 
to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  them."  These  Protestant  annal- 
ists add,  that  heat,  disease,  and  want  of  food — to  say  nothing 
of  continual  martyrdoms — "made  such  dreadful  havoc  amongst 
them,  that  scarce  one  in  ten  outlived  the  lirst  six  months."* 

In  spite  of  these  notorious  facts,  some  modern  Protestant 
writers— exulting  in  the  certainty,  as  they  deemed,  that  Catho- 
lics had  been  finally  driven  from  Abyssinia,  an  anticipation 
which  we  shall  see  hereafter  has  been  signally  disappointed — 
have  published  to  the  world  their  view  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  result.  One  official  writer,  willing  to  borrow  weapons 
in  such  a  cause  from  any  arsenal,  is  not  ashamed  to  quote  what 
he  truly  calls  "  Gibbon's  melancholy  picture  of  the  wicked  arts 
practised  by  the  Je8uits."t  The  Jesuits  who  went  to  Abyssinia, 
Bays  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee,  in  his  preface  to  Dr.  Gobat's 
Journal,  were  prodigies  of  infamy  and  cupidity, — his  actual 
words  are  somewhat  coarser, — and  had  no  other  motive  but  to 
pilfer  the  precious  metals  and  other  treasures  with  which  this 
opulent  country  abounded.  It  would  be  quite  as  rational  to 
say,  that  St.  Paul  went  to  Greece  with  the  same  design. 

Abyssinia,  as  M.  Desvergers  not  long  ago  remarked,  is  a  re- 
gion so  utterly  destitute  of  wealth,  though  fertile  in  agricultural 
resources,  that  "nothing  but  a  purely  religious  motive"  could 
liave  induced  the  educated  and  well-born  missionaries  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  to  enter  it;:}:  and  a  modern  missionary, 
Padre  Montuosi,  writing  from  Gondar  in  1840,  tells  us  that  he 
found  one  of  the  kings  of  this  country  "  clothed  only  with  a 
pair  of  drawers,  and  having  for  his  throne  a  miserable  rag  of 
cloth  spread  over  a  little  straw."§  A  recent  English  traveller 
records  also  his  astonishment  at  finding  "  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Ethiopia  nothing  but  a  large  strag- 
gling village  of  huts  mostly  thatched  with  straw."]]  Other  writers 
will  presently  assist  us  still  further  in  correcting  the  fables  of  Dr. 
Lee,  in  which  a  corrupt  imagination  has  supplied  all  the  facts, 
and  a  malice  verging  on  frenzy  has  elaborated  all  the  comments. 
Almost  the  only  book  on  which  he  founds  his  calumnies,  is 
Ludolf's  pretended  History  of  Ethiopia,  of  which  an  English 
Protestant  has  lately  said:  "  It  is  such  an  evident  compilation 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  faith  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  rather 

*  Universal  History,  vol.  xi.,  p.  163. 

J  Journal  of  a  Deputation  to  the  Eaut,  vol.  ii.,  p.  849  (1854). 
Abymnie,  par  M.  A.  N.  Dtisvergere,  p.  10. 
i\  Annah,  vol.  ii.,  p.  348. 
i  ParkynH,  Life  in  Abymnia,  vol  I.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  161. 
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tiian  wliat  it  ever  was,  or  is  at  the  present  day,  that  any  account 
founded  upon  it  would  be  one  of  the  ffrossest  impositions  that 
could  be  palmed  upon  the  reading  public."*  Perhaps  Dr.  Lee 
had  partly  derived  his  inspiration  also  from  Bruce,  who  calls 
Father  Paez  an  impostor, f  and  Father  Lobo  "  the  greatest  liar 
amongst  the  Jesuits" — such  are  the  amenities  of  Protestant 
literature;  although  Dr.  Beke,  a  learned  and  honest  Protestant, 
who  visited  Abyssinia  at  a  recent  date,  confesses  that  "Paiiz 
discovered  and  described  the  source  of  the  river  Abai  long 
before  Bruce,"  and  even  hints  that  the  latter  probably  "  com- 
posed his  own  account  from  the  description  furnished  by  the 
very  missionaries  so  much  slandered  and  depreciated  by  him.":{ 

But  these  are  the  weapons  with  which  her  enemies  assault 
the  Church,  and  Professor  Lee  is  willing  to  reveal  his  own 
special  qualifications  as  a  Christian  historian,  by  informing  us, 
with  respect  to  the  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Dioscorus,  tfc&t 
"  the  disputes  which  have  so  long  divided  the  Eastern  Church 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  battle  about  words."  And 
that  we  may  still  more  clearly  appreciate  his  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  God,  he  immediately  adds,  "  Both  Monophysites  and  Nes- 
torians  hold  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord ;  their  disputes  respect 
only  the  mode  of  His  incarnation  !"§  Why  should  Dr.  Lee 
show  more  respect  for  the  virtues  of  Catholic  missionaries, 
than  he  does  for  the  Incarnation  of  our  Redeemer?! 

Let  us  turn  from  this  gentleman  to  graver  writers,  who  possess 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  both  of  Christianity  and  of  its 
history  in  Abyssinia.  From  them  we  learn  that  Frumentius, 
the  disciple  of  St.  Athanasius,  was  its  first  bishop;  and  M. 
D'Abbadie  reports  that  the  Abyssinian  Christians,  fallen  as  they 
are,  still  celebrate  a  yearly  festival  in  his  honor.  Ethiopia, 
subject  from  the  first  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Alexandria, 
embraced  like  it  the  heresy  of  Dioscorus,  and  from  that  hour  its 
long  history  of  suflferingbegan.  The  Empress  Theodora,  an  eager 
partisan  of  the  Eutychian  errors,  sent  emissaries  to  propagate 
them  ill  Ethiopia;  and  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace 
with  minute  accuracy  the  gradual  progress  of  heresy  in  these 
regions,  it  seems  probable  that  by  the  ninth  century,  at  the 

•  Johnston,  Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  80. 

f  Travels,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  617,  623. 

;  Mimoire  Justificatif  en  rihabilitation  des  Ptres  Pact  et  Jerome  Lobo,  p.  69. 
Cf.  UiHtiAre.  de  ce  qui  s'est  passi  au  royaume  d'Ethiopie,  p.  234  (PariH,  1629). 

8  HiHtory  of  tJu  Church  of  Abyssinia,  p.  5. 

I  A  ProtcBtant  bishop  observes,  "  the  pious  Theodora  had  the  satisfaction 
of  estublislnnp  in  Abyssinia  the  tenets  and  diecipline  of  the  Jacobites,  a  sect 
who  lieUl  the  doctrine  of  the  one  nature."  He  evidently  thouglit  it  of  little 
importunce  whether  they  believed  in  one  nature  or  in  twenty.  Nubia  and 
Aoyssinia,  by  the  Right  Kev.  M.  Rueaell,  ch.  v.,  p.  109. 
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latest,  the  work  of  destruction  was  complete.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  sixteenth  that  Abyssinia,  still  nominally  Christian, 
was  finally  subjugated  by  the  Mahometan  forces  which  she  had 
BO  obstinately  resisted,  and  thus  incurred  the  last  and  most 
grievous  penalty  which  Divine  justice  has  inflicted  upon  all 
the  heretical  churches  of  the  East.  They^  as  De  Bon  aid  said 
of  the  Greeks,  have  become,  like  the  Jews,  an  accursed  people, 
"The  only  Christian  nation  subject  to  masters  who  are  not  so." 

And  now  the  downfall  of  Abyssinia  was  accomplished. 
"  Islainism,"  as  M.  D'Abbadie  remarks,  "  at  the  present  day 
80  much  enfeebled  in  Europe,  has  revived  in  Africa."  Al- 
ready it  has  "  perverted  to  its  doctrines  the  savage  or  half-  n 
Christian  tribes  which  surround  Abyssinia,  and  having  ex- 
cluded it  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  this  fatal  system 
keeps  encroaching  upon  and  gradually  absorbing  this  ill-fated 
country."  "The  Turks  and  Arabs,"  says  Werne,  "  are  just  ai» 
strenuous  in  their  exertions  to  make  proselytes  as  the  expensive 
European  missionaries  ;"*  and  heresy  is  too  weak  to  resist  them. 
"It  is  said,"  observes  Mr.  Warburton,  "that  considerable  num- 
bers annually  become  apostate  to  the  Moslem  creed,  for  the 
sake  of  marriage,  or  money,  or  both."f 

Such,  in  its  outlines,  is  the  history  of  the  Church  founded  by 
Frumentius,  and  once  guided  by  the  counsels  of  St.  Athana- 
Bius  ;  and  such  the  results  of  its  separation  from  unity.  And 
now  let  us  see  what  Catholic  charity  has  attempted  towards  the 
rebuilding  of  this  ruined  temple. 

In  1650,  the  Patriarch  Nugnez,  choser.  by  St.  Ignatius  for 
this  perilous  mission  by  the  request  of  Julius  III.,  sailed  from 
Lisbon,  together  with  the  small  body  of  Portuguese  troops  by 
whose  heroic  valor  David,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  was  assisted 
against  the  Mahometans.  In  his  suite  was  Father  Oviedo,  by 
whom  numerous  converts  wore  made,  and  who  subsequently 
became  patriarch  in  his  turn ;  but,  after  seeing  many  of  his 
brethren  martyred,  was  finally  driven  into  exile  by  the  arts  of 
his  implacable  enemies,  and  exposed  to  perish  by  faniine.:|: 
Thus  far  partial  success,  constantly  checked  by  greater  reverses, 
bad  attended  the  Catholic  missions.  In  1589,  as  Gibbon 
Bcofiingly  relates,  "  the  patience  and  dexterity  of  forty  years"§ 
8eeine<l  at  length  to  have  triumphed ;  and  Paez  received  the 
solemn  abjuration  of  the  king,  who,  as  Mr.  Murray  observes, 
"not  only  professed  himself  a  convert  to  the  Romish  faith,  but 
made  it  the  established  religion  of  his  dominions,  which  it  con- 

*  Erpi'dition  to  discover  the  Sources  of  the  White  Nile,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  39. 

ICrtKceiit  and  Gross,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  139. 
.Nomeaux  Memoires  du  Levant,  tome  iv.,  pp.  277  et  8eq. 
iCh.  xlvii. 
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tinned  to  be  for  a  long  Beiies  of  years."*  On  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1624,  tlie  AbjBKiiiian  Church  solemnly  abjured  the 
Alexandrian  errors,  and  submitted  to  the  Holy  See. 

In  consequence  of  these  events,  which  appeared  to  establish 
religion  on  a  solid  basis,  Mcndez  was  sent  as  patriarch ;  but 
once  again  the  people,  capricious  and  fickle  as  Greeks,  revolted ; 
and  at  the  death  of  Socmios,  in  1632,  his  successor  Facilidas, 
harassed  by  a  civil  war,  once  more  ordered  all  Catholic  niie- 
«ionaries  to  quit  the  kingdom.  From  that  hour  it  was  only  at 
the  risk  of  death  that  they  could  force  an  entrance.  Invariably 
massacred,  either  by  the  Mahometans,  or  by  the  stil!  more 
ferocious  Gallas  tribes,  they  could  henceforth  be  victims  only, 
not  apostles.  In  1698,  Louis  XIV.  sent  the  physician,  Poncet, 
attended  by  Father  Brevedent  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  "  I 
may  truly  say,"  was  the  report  which  Poncet  gave  of  the  latter, 
who  died  of  dysentery  after  enterhig  Ethiopia,  "  that  I  l^ave 
never  known  a  man  more  bold  and  intrepid  in  all  dangers, 
more  firm  and  ardent  in  del'ending  the  interests  of  religion, 
more  modest  and  devout  in  his  wholo  life  and  conversation."! 

Once  more,  in  1762,  three  Franciscan  Fathers,  fearlessly 
braving  death,  penetrated  even  to  Gondar,  in  the  time  of 
Yasous  II.,  and  "  instructed  many  of  the  royal  family  in  the 
Catholic  faith ;":(:  but  the  king,  in  spite  of  his  attachment  to 
them,  was  ultimately  forced,  by  the  perpetual  anarchy  and 
disorder  which  reigned  among  his  ignorant  and  heretical  sub- 
jects, to  dismiss  them  from  the  kingdom.  And  so  this  unequal 
contest  continued ;  for  the  Churcli,  like  her  Divine  Head, 
never  abandons  those  whom  she  has  resolved  to  save,  and 
never  calls  in  vain  upon  the  servants  whom  she  invites  to  such 
labors.  She  knows  that  the  sure  prospect  of  suffering  and 
death  will  rather  animate  than  discourage  their  ;:eal.  Let  us 
briefly  state,  in  conclusion,  what  they  have  since  done  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  what  they  are  doing  at  the  present  hour. 

In  1840,  Father  Montuosi  wrote  in  these  words  from  Gondar 
to  his  friend  the  Abbate  Guarini,  at  Kome.  "Towards  the 
middle  of  September,  1^39,  we  left  Cosseir  for  Djeddah.  We 
embarked  on  board  an  Arabian  vessel,  engaged  in  carrying  corn 
for  the  governor  of  Egypt.  The  voyage  was  far  from  agreciable; 
but  why  speak  of  privations  and  dangers  ?  We  accepted  them 
as  the  welcome  augury  of  the  sacrifice  which  wo  were  going  to 
offer  in  the  heart  of  Ethiopia.  .  .  On  the  1st  of  November  we 
reached  Aduah,  the  first  important  city  of  Abyssinia ;  Father 


*  Ditcotenet  in  Africa,  vol,  11.,  ch.  1.,  p.  86. 

}Lettre»' EdiflnnttK,  tomo  ill.,  p,209. 
Suit's  Travel*  in  Abymuia,  app.,  p.  84. 
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Sapito  came  to  meet  us The  Mahommedans  have  here 

more  liberty  tlian  the  Christians.  Father  de'  Jacobis  and  I 
were  obliged  to  recite  the  Ottice  in  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be 
overheard;  we  seldom  celebrated  Mass,  and  whenever  we  did, 
it  was  always  in  seciut,  a&  if  in  the  cutaconibs."  Finally,  leav- 
ing Father  Jacobis  at  Aduah,  he  at  length  reached  Gondar, 
'' the  capital  whence  have  issued  at  different  epochs  so  many 
sanguinary  edicts  against  the  Catholic  missionaries."^  Let  us 
leave  him  here  for  ft  moment,  and  return  to  his  companion, 
whom  he  had  left,  as  he  says,  "  not  without  tears,"  at  Aduah, 
like  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1842,  Father  Jacobis  wrote  as  follows, 
from  Massouah,  to  the  Abbato  Spaccapietra,  at  Naples.  "  On 
tlie  14tU  of  February,  the  day  on  which  we  quitted  Cairo  to 
pursue  our  journey  towards  Ab3'88inia,we  were  witnesses  of  an 
edifying  sight.  In  that  city,  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans, 
were  assembled  bishops  and  missionary  priests ;  some  of  whom, 
recently  arrived  from  India  and  Arabia,  were  proceeding  to  • 
Rome  to  render  an  account  to  the  common  Father  of  the 
Faithful  of  their  apostolic  labors ;  while  others  were  on  their 
way  to  Ethiopia  or  China,  to  till  the  places  which  the  martyrs 
bad  left  vacant.  Prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  same  altar,  we 
renewed  to  our  Lord  the  sacritice  of  our  lives,  and,  after  bid- 
ding each  other  a  fraternal  and  last  farewell,  we  separated,  ap- 
pointing to  meet  again  in  heaven.'' 

Their  caravan  was  composed  of  ten  missionaries,  of  whom  six 
were  destined  for  the  interior  provinces  of  China.  In  four  days 
and  nights,  travelling  chiefly  on  foot,  "  because  of  the  humble- 
ness of  our  means,"  they  reached  Suez.  Htre,  a  week  later, 
"the  whole  city,  not  excepting  even  the  Mussulmans,  rendered 
homage  to  the  Catholic  religion,  by  hailing  with  admiration  the 
arrival  of  a  humble  colony  of  Nuns,  six  ladies  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  who  were  on  their  way  from  Lyons, 
accompanied  by  the  Abbe  Calfarel,  to  found  a  school  for  girls 
at  Agra,  in  the  East  Indies. "f  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  these 
ladies  accomplished  their  long  pilgrimage  in  safety. 

Father  Jacobis,  to  whom  we  will  now  return,  was  on  this 
occasion  on  his  second  journey  to  Abyssinia,  having  conducted 
to  Bome,in  1841,  a  body  of  Abyssinians  whom  he  had  induced 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Two  laymen,  Captains 
Galinier  and  Ferret,  officers  of  the  staff,  have  recorded  the  re- 
sults of  his  journey.  "  The  Abbe  Jacobis  reached  Abyssinia." 
they  say,  "  at  a  moment  of  universal  anarchy,  in  consequence  of 
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the  defeat  of  Ubi6,  king  of  Ti'gr6,  at  the  batlle  of  Devra -Tabor. 
The  road  which  leads  from  Massouah  to  Aduali  M'as  full  of  the 
greatest  perils,  yet  M.  Jacobis  did  not  fear  to  return  to  his  post, 
and  all  the  revolted  chiefs  whom  he  met  on  the  way  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  respect.  A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aduah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  greeted  him  as  a  father 
whom  they  rejoiced  to  see  again  after  bo  long  an  absence." 
And  then  these  gentlemen  continue  their  report  as  follows. 

"  The  journey  of  M.  Jacobis  to  Rome  has  ah-eady  produced 
its  fruits.  The  Abyssinians  who  accompanied  him  are  now 
Catholics  from  conviction,  and  fear  not  to  avow  it  before  tlieir 
countrymen.    They  have  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  Holy 

Father Tlie  king,  Ubie,  has  the  highest  esteem  for  M. 

Jacobis,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  liim  from  the  mountains  of 
Semen,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  arrival,  and  to  promise  him 
that,  if  he  should  recover  his  kingdon>,  he  would  do  his  be^t  to 
be  of  service  to  him.  But  although  Ubie  should  not  reascend 
his  throne,  M.  Jacobis  would  not  ue  without  protection.  The 
most  powerful  chief  of  Tigr6,  who  knew  by  reputation  the  ad- 
mirable ujissionary,  has  also  sent  to  compliment  him,  and  has 
offered  him  a  place  in  his  country,  Vojjerat,  with  permission  to 
build  a  church  and  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  his  religion.  Thus, 
whichever  prince  may  triumph  in  this  struggle,  the  Catholic 
mission  will  be  established  in  Abyssinia.  This  liappy  result  we 
owe  to  the  edifying  conduct  of  our  missionaries,  but  above  all 
to  the  inexhaustible  goodness,  the  zeal  and  ability,  of  the  Abb6 
Jacobis." 

Let  us  add,  that  when  Dr.  Beke  visited  Abyssinia  a  little 
later,  he  says,  though  a  Protestant,  '^  tlie  Italian  priests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission,  the  Abbate  de'  Jacobis  and  his  col- 
leagues, received  me  more  like  a  brother  than  a  stranger;"* 
and  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns  relates,  with  the  candor  of  a  liberal 
and  educated  Englishman,  that  "  it  was  well  known  that  the 
esteem  and  influencre  which  his  truly  Christian  conduct  and 
well-regulated  charity  had  earned  for  him  among  the  people 
were  sore  subjects  of  jealousy  and  causes  of  dislike  in  the 
hearts  of  the  (Abyssinian)  p]ic8t8."t 

And  now  let  us  leave  Father  Jacobis,  in  his  turn,  pass  over 
an  interval  of  eight  years,  and  in  1850  we  come  to  the  recital 
of  fresh  events,  comutunicated  by  Father  Leon  des  Avranches 
in  these  terms.  Ho  writ(&  from  Massouah,  on  the  Abyssinian 
coast,  on  the  12th  of  March  in  that  year,  after  "three  years  of 
persecution." 


•  Statement  of  Facta  ref/'.Hw  to  the  British  Mission  to  Shoa,  p.  17  (1846). 
f  Life  in  Abyssinia,  vul.  ii.,  ch.  xxxi.,  p.  89. 
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"Tlie  ancient  Abyssinian  empire,  no  longer  in  existence 
since  the  invasion  of  the  Gallas,  is  at  present  divided  into  three 
kingdoms — Tigre  Amhara,  where  Ubi6  rules;  Shoa,  mainly 
consisting  of  the  Qallas  tribes ;  and  che  kingdom  of  Gojam." 
It  was  to  Shoa  that  the  ^.iiglish  government  sent  a  mission  a 
few  years  ago,  the  failure  of  which  shall  be  noticed  presently, 
while  of  its  inhabitants  Dr.  Beke  reports,  in  184Y,  that  they 
display  "the  lowest  form  in  which  the  Christian  religion  proba- 
bly exists  on  the  face  of  the  globe."*  Yet  it  is  of  such  "  Chris- 
tians" that  Ludolf  and  other  Protestant  writers  speak  with  sym- 
pathy and  admiiation,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  reject  the  Catholic  faith,  and  treat  Catholic  missionaries 
after  the  manner  recited  in  the  following  narrative. 

"  Bishop  Massaia,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Gallas  nation," 
says  Father  Leon,  "  has  just  returned  to  this  town,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Eed  Sea.  After  spending  ten  months  in  visiting 
the  various  Christian  tribes  dispersed  through  the  kingdoms  of 
Shoa  and  Gojam,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  quit  his  mis- 
sion, on  account  of  the  persecution  raised  by  the  schismatical 
bishop  of  Abyssinia.  Although  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia 
profess  the  error  of  Dioscorus,  which  was  condenmed  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  a  great  number  of  them  live  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  matter,  and  suppose  that  their  bishop,  the 
Abouna  sent  to  them  by  the  schismatical  patriarch  of  Cairo,  is 
in  communion  with  the  Pope.  Accordiug  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  there  cun  be  only  one  bishop  in  Abyssinia ;  the  usurp- 
er of  the  title  is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death.  This  furnished 
the  motive  for  the  persecution  raised  against  Bishop  Massaia. 
The  actual  Abouna,  before  he  became  a  bishop,  was  a  poor 
youth,  whose  only  property  was  an  ass,  which  he  let  out  to 
travellers.  After  studying  two  years  at  Cairo,  he  was  deemed 
sufticiently  instructed  to  perform  episcopal  functions  ;  he  was 
ordained  and  dispatched  to  Abyssinia,  together  with  some 
Anglican  ministers,  who  were  subsequently  expelled  by  the 
people." 

By  this  singular  prelate,  Bishop  Massaia  was  "  excommuni- 
cated," and  condemned  to  death ;  "  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
talaris  being  also  promised  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him  the 
head  of  a  Catholic  missionary."f  But  the  project  was  thwarted 
by  the  precautions  of  Father  Jacobis,  and  "  this  outburst  only 
served  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  creed.  The 
name  of  the  liight  Reverend  l)r.  Massaia  was  thenceforth  on 
every  tongue ;  all  parties  spoke  of  the  new  Abouna  sent  by  tho 


tofiAoa,p.l7(1846). 


*  Chmtianity  among  the  Gallas,  by  C.  J.  Bek^  Ph.D.  (1847.) 
\  Annuls,  vol.  lii.,  p.  bUO. 
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Pontiff  of  Rome."  Preserved  by  the  chief  of  a  Catholic  tribe 
from  asBaesination,  the  hif«hop  finally  escaped  to  Aden  ;  the 
Christians  declaring  that  if  he  gave  himselt  up  to  the  Abouna, 
as  he  proposed  to  do,  in  order  to  cave  his  flock  from  vexation, 
they  wonld  all  die  with  him. 

Dnring  his  temporary  exile,  a  touching  scene  was  enacted 
on  the  island  of  Dhalac,  near  Massonah,  where  he  had  found 
refnge,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Ottoman  governor,  together 
with  Father  Jacobis.  For  more  than  a  year  the  latter  had  been 
in  possession  of  bnlls  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  appointing 
him  to  the  dignity  of  the  episcopate,  which  his  humility  had 
resolutely  declined  to  accept.  Even  the  remonstrances  of 
Bishop  Massaia  were  fruitless,  till  at  length  he  was  obliged  to 
"  command  him,  by  virtue  of  the  holy  obedience  which  he  owed 
to  the  Church,  to  receive  the  episcopal  consecration,"  and  the 
humble  missionary  became  Bishop  of  Nilopolis  and  Vicar  j^pos- 
tolic  of  Abyssinia.  Twenty-five  native  priests  also  received 
ordination  from  Dr.  Massaia,  and  "  after  a  fraternal  embrace, 
the  two  outlawed  bishops  separated,"  the  one  seeking  a  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Altiena,  the  other  remaining  a  few  days  to 
converse  alone  with  God  on  the  rock  of  Dhalac. 

And  now  a  new  incident  revived  the  hopes  of  the  suffering 
Catholics.  Teclafa,  an  Abyssinian  Abbot,  tne  Superior  of  more 
than  one  thousand  monks,  appeared  before  Bishop  Massaia,  to 
make  in  his  hands  his  abjuration  of  heresy.  "After  this 
astonishing  profession  of  faith,  he  withdrew,  and  proceeded  to 
proclaim  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Abyssinia,  and  in  the  very 
heat  of  persecution,  that  he  had  become  a  Catholic  priest.  Such 
a  courageous  declaration,"  adds  Father  Leon,  "  from  the  lips  of 
a  neophyte,  made  our  enemies  crestfallen,  and  restored  courage 
to  our  Christians.  None  ventured  to  lay  a  hand  on  Teclata, 
from  dread  of  a  popular  insurrection.  On  his  return  to  his 
monaster}',  all  his  monks  likewise  declared  themselves  Catholics. 
But  his  zeal  did  not  confine  itself  within  these  bounds.  Like 
another  St.  Paul  he  now^  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of 
his  brethren,  and  already  three  Christian  congregations  have 
been  associated  by  his  exertions  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  scattered  missionaries  had  now  all  reached  once  more 
the  frontiers  of  the  Gallas  tribes,  and  their  bishop  could  not 
restrain  the  desire  to  be  again  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren. 
Leaving  Massouah  in  disguise.  Dr.  Massaia  again  entered  Abys- 
sinia, where  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  Having  shaved  his 
long  beard,  and  put  on  a  Turkish  dress,  he  joined  a  caravan 
proceeding  to  Gondar,  in  the  character  of  a  poor  trader.  Id 
thirteen  days  he  reached  tlie  camp  of  Ubi4,  who  sent  him  on 
his  way,  ''  accompanied  by  a  soldier,  with  orders  that  the  same 
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bonora  which  were  shown  to  the  king  should  be  paid  to  the 
bishop."  He  reached  Gondar,  but  only  to  be  once  more  ban- 
iahed  by  the  cruelties  and  exactions  of  his  enemies;  then 
ascending  the  Blue  Kile  to  its  source,  for  nothing  could  daunt 
his  courage  nor  exhaust  his  patience,  he  sought  the  presence  of 
Bas  All,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Abyssinian  princes, 
having  at  that  time  one  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms. 
The  Kas  was  baptized,  but  in  heart  a  Mussulman,  and  little  ad- 
vantage resulted  from  his  interview  with  one  who  resented  in 
private  the  homage  which  he  was  forced  to  pay  to  Christianity 
before  his  followers.  As  he  came  out  of  the  royal  tent,  he  was 
accosted  by  Mr.  Bell,  an  English  traveller  settled  in  Abyssinia, 
and  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Ras.  "  He  had  a  tent  prepared 
for  the  bishop  and  his  companions,  and  though  he  was  a  Prot- 
estant, always  showed  himself  their  friend  and  protector." 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  obstacles 
(0  the  conversion  of  this  country  proceed  mainly  from  the 
Abyssinian  heretics,  or  their  miserable  Abouna.  ^'  Islamism," 
says  Dr.  Massaia,  "  watches  the  whole  coast  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent, and  an  immense  belt  of  fanatical  populations,  constantly 
excited  by  emissaries  from  Mecca,  obstruct  all  transit  for  C^liris- 
tians  towards  the  interior.  Their  means  of  action  are  unli.iiited, 
their  proselytism  ardent,  their  progress  unfortunately  rapid. 
Already  two-thirds  at  least  of  tne  Gallas  nation  are  Miissul- 
luans.  In  Christian  Abyssinia  they  form  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  capitals  of  Gondar,  Tigre,  and  Shoa,  they  are 
in  the  ascendant,  in  consequence  of  their  wealth  and  influence. 
....  The  Christians,  who  are  only  heretics  by  birth,  would 
willingly  embrace  our  religion,  if  they  were  not  oppressed  by 
the  Abouna  and  the  Mussulmans." 

In  spite  of  these  formidable  difficulties,  and  of  the  grave  fact 
affirmed  by  Bishop  Massaia,  that  "  Mahometanism  tends  to 
fiupremacy  within  a  short  period," — for  none  of  the  heretical 
communities  of  the  East  have  life  enough  to  resist  its  progress — 
the  Catholic  missionaries  still  pursue  their  arduous  toils,  always 
in  peril,  yet  never  dismayed,  and  leaving  the  result  to  Him 
whose  servants  they  are.  Already,  six  years  ago,  they  had  re- 
ceived the  abjuration  of  more  than  ten  thousand  Abyssinians, 
including  their  most  eminent  ecclesiastics ;  and  within  the  last 
two  years  their  influence  has  powerfully  increased,  even  their 
most  inveterate  enemies  being  subdued  by  their  unalterable 
patience  and  charity.  In  May,  1860,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  influential  of  the  Abyssinian  princes  "  was  restored  to 
Catholic  unity,  together  with  all  his  people."*    A  little  earlier, 

•  Annals,  No.  126,  p.  125. 
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N6gonci6,  another  of  the  native  potentates,  sent  a  solemn  ein« 
bnsfiy  to  the  Pope,  announcing  the  free  exerciec  of  thr  CV.tl.Dlic 
religion  throughout  his  dominions,  and  expressing  his  own  de- 
sire to  be  received  into  the  Church.*  "     " 

It  is  evident  that  but  for  the  potent  influence  of  Islamfsm, 
and  its  ceaseless  intrigues,  they  would  soon  convert  all  Abys- 
sinia. The  Abbot  of  Guendguendie,  one  of  the  most  important 
personages  in  the  country,  lately  exclaimed  aloud  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Ubi6,  to  some  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  missiona- 
ries :  "  If  you  would  combat  the  Catliolies  with  success,  you 
must  begin  by  leading  as  Christian  lives  ns  they  do."  Bishop 
Jacobis,  who  relates  tliis  anecdote,  adds :  "Thanks  to  our  Divii.o 
Saviour,  tlie  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Abyssinian  Catliolies 
wonderfully  justifies  this  reasoning.  As  for  the  Abbot,  he  does 
not  conline  himself  to  barren  speeches;  impatient  to  contirm 
them  by  his  actions,  he  solicits  without  intcimipsion  the  favor 
of  being  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  faithful.  We  should 
already  have  yielded  to  the  eagerness  of  his  desires,  if  the  con- 
version of  a  personage  placed  so  high  in  general  esteem  on 
account  of  his  perpetual  fasting,  did  not  require  sundry  pre- 
cautions, suggested  by  the  interests  of  religion  itself  This  is, 
however,  a  sure  conquest,  although  adjourned,  and  our  tem- 
porizing only  serves  to  mature  it  by  fasting  and  prayer. "f 

And  now,  since  we  have  sufficiently  manifested  the  character 
of  Catholic  influence  in  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  generous  apostles 
by  whose  toil  it  is  inaintainud,  we  may  quit  a  subject  which  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  exhaust.  From  Abyssinia,  where  the 
creed  of  St.  Athanasiuu  is  evidently  destined  to  triumph  over 
the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus,  the  fuith  is  spreading 
even  among  the  barbarous  Gallas  tribes.  "I  enjoy  perfect 
liberty  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministry,"  says  Bishop  Massaia, 
now  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Gallas,  at  the  close  of  1853.  "A 
few  years  of  patient  perseverance  will  enable  me,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, to  enter  into  communication  with  ScDnair."  Seven 
vears  later,  a  Protestant  missionary  will  t'll  ini  thft  the  bra*  ' 
bishop  had  penetrated  far  beyond  even  t!  <  fuit  ;  place.  '1 
have  with  me  here  (Sandabo)  two  pupils,  one  an  Abyssinian, 
the  other  a  Galla ;  the  latter  exceedingly  fervent,  and  whom,  in 
the  course  of  another  year,  1  shall  be  able  to  ordain  priest. 
Nothing  but  death  shall  separate  me  from  my  neophytes;  and 
vf  my  corpse  is  not  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  pioces- 
hion  of  '  inistians,  the  land  at  all  events  is  here  cheap  enough 
to  affoi'd  sepulfure  to  my  unworthy  remains.    Let  me  only 


*  L' Abolition  de  I'Eadacage,  par  Augustin  Cochin,  tome  ii.,  p  522. 
t  Vol.  X  ,  p.  307. 
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succeed,  before  that  hour  arrives,  in  planting  the  cross,  and  in 
kindling  the  evangelical  fire  which  already  begins  to  burn  in 
the  hearts  of  a  few  individuals,  and  the  whole  Gallas  nation 
will  be  saved."* 

Six  yeai"8  later,  the  apostolic  labors  of  this  courageous  prolate 
had  already  produced  so  much  fruit  in  this  savage  soil — which 
only  zeal  like  his  would  have  dared  to  cultivate,  far  from  all 
huM'an  succor,  and  deprived  of  all  human  means, — that  he 
f  (Uiid  it  necessary  to  consecrate  a  coadjutor,  and  the  native 
civ '^y  consisted  of  live  priests,  a  deacon,  and  seven  religious.    ' 

It  id  of  the  labors  of  such  a  man  as  this,  and  of  his  venerable 
colleagues, — who,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  observes  with  admiration, 
were  not  rarely  "  victims  to  the  excessive  austerity  of  their 
lives,"  and  who  won  the  reluctant  veneration  of  the  Moslem, 
the  Nubian,  and  the  Galla, — that  a  Protestant  minister.  Dr. 
Wilson,  could  deliberately  write  as  follows:  "The  apparent 
success  of  the  agents  of  Home  at  present  in  Abyssinia  is  to  be 
attributed  principally  '^o  bribery  and  corruption.  Let  tliem 
beware  of  all  unrighteousness  and  hypocrisy,  for  the  day  of 
reckoning  may  come  sooner  than  they  expect."t  Has  Dr. 
Wilson  forgotten  that  it  will  come  for  himself  also? 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  from  the  country  of  the  Gallas 
to  Abyssinia,  before  we  pass  to  other  regions,  in  order  to  notice, 
according  to  our  custom,  the  attempts  of  Protestant  mission- 
aries in  tlie  latter  kingdom. 

The  Abyssinian  Christians,  fallen  as  they  are,  still  ^)rofes8  a 
Bincere  belief  in  the  Seven  Sacraments ;  and  as  M.  Eochet 
d'Hericourt — whose  salutary  influence  with  the  king  of  Shoa 
Mr.  Johnson  describes  and  laments — lately  observed,  display  so 
much  reverence  for  the  Mother  of  God  that  they  celebrate 
thirty-three  annual  festivals  in  her  honor.:}:  Such  devotions, 
always  rewarded  by  her  Divine  Son,  will  no  doubt  hasten  their 
reconciliation  with  the  Church,  in  spite  of  the  defects  which 
accompan;  them.  Meanwhile  they  have  won  for  the  Abyssin- 
ians  the  reproachful  sympathy  of  Protestants,  who  reprove  their 
agreement  witii  Catholic  doctrine  as  much  as  they  laud  their 
opposition  to  Catholic  unity.  In  order  to  check  the  one  and 
stimulate  the  other,  Mr.  Gobat,  the  gentleman  who  now  repre- 
sents, without  believing,  the  Anglican  religion  at  Jerusalem, — 
in  spite  oi  tJ"*«;  ineft'eetual  protests  of  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  "prote  "jtr  without  gaining,  or  expecting  to  gain,  any  thing 
by  it — *%}-!  a  visit  to  Abyssinia.    He  had  been  preceded  by 


*  Vol.  XV.,  p.  178. 

+  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  U.,  p.  593. 

I  Second  Voyage  dam  le  Pays  de*  Adda  et  le  Eoyaume  de  Choa,  p.  237. 
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others,  one  of  whom,  apparently  Mr.  Isenberg,  was  happy 
enough,  before  he  was  expelled,  to  dissuade  some  of  the  natives 
from  embracing  Mahometanism.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  re- 
ceive an  abundant  reward  for  this  good  action. 

Mr.  Gobat  seems  to  have  been  less  successful.  His  manner 
of  life,  he  tells  us,  and  especially  his  invincible  repugnance  to 
bodily  mortifications  in  general,  and  to  fasting  in  particular, 
did  not  attract  the  esteem  of  the  Abyssinian  Christians.  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  monks,"  he  complains,  "  have  become  my 
enemies,  and  call  me  '  Mussulman,'  because  I  condemn  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  have  no  confidence  in  her 
intercession."*  And  so  he  found  it  expedient  to  depart,  the 
people  obstinately  refusing  to  believe  that  a  man  could  be  any 
thing  better  than  a  Turk,  who  never  fasted,  had  "  no  confi- 
dence" in  the  all-powerful  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  publicly 
asserted  that  she  "  was  a  sinner." 

As  such  a  statement  may  appear  impossible,  even  in  the 
mouth  of  one  who  seems  to  be,  at  the  same  moment,  a  German 
Lutheran,  an  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  an 
Anglican  bishop,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  Mr.  Gobat  re- 
cords in  his  journal,  for  the  advantage  of  English  readers,  the 
very  arguments  which  he  proposed  without  success  to  the 
Abyssinians.  The  Immaculate  V  irgin  was  evidently  a  sinner, 
he  says,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  she  called  our  Blessed 
Lord  her  Saviour ;  and  secondly,  because  she  allowed  Him  to 
wander  IVom  her  on  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  !  A  French 
writer  observes  that  Mr.  Gobat  might  have  proved,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  that  our  Lord  was  also  a  sinner,  because  He 
submitted  to  be  baptized,  and  because  He  voluntarily  left  the 
company  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Joscph.f 

But  if  the  Abyssinians  refused  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gobat  wa« 
a  Cliristian,  he  was  equally  surprised  that  ikey  could  resist  the 
attractions  of  his  lenient  religious  code,  and  reject  the  cheerful 
form  of  Christianity  which  he  oflfered  them.  "  If  the  priests 
choose  to  marry,"  he  remarks,  severely  reproving  their  indift'er- 
ence  to  that  source  of  enjoyment,  "  tliey  liave  nothing  to  fear, 
except  a  little  contempt,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  theii 
oflficiating  as  priestp.":}:  To  this  hour,  Mr.  Gobat  can  neither 
understand  why  these  Ethiopians  took  him  for  a  Turk,  nor  why 
they  rejected  J;is  cordial  invitation  to  "defile  themselves  with 
women  ;"§  becuuse,  as  he  observes,  all  they  had  to  apprehend 
was  "  a  little  contempt,"  and  degradation  from  the  priesthood, 

*  Journal  of  a  Three  Team'  Residence  in  Abyssinia,  ch.  iv.,  p.  323. 
f  Les  Lievx  Saints,  par  Mgr.  Mislin,  tome  iii.,  cb.  xxviii. 
jf  Ch.  v.,  p.  349. 
§  Apoc.  xiv.  4. 
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By  such  inadequate  motives  they  were  restrained  from  em- 
bracing the  religion  of  Mr.  Gobat. 

If  Mr.  Gobat  had  selected  Kurdistan,  instead  of  Abyssinia  or 
Jerusalem,  as  the  scene  of  his  labors,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  former  country  he  would  have  found  the  disciples 
whom  he  failed  to  attract  by  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  or  under  the 
sliadows  of  Mount  Zion.  That  Kurdistan  would  have  received 
him,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  at  least  with  sympathy,  we  may 
infer  from  the  remark  of  a  Kurd  to  an  English  traveller,  to 
whom  he  confidentially  observed,  that  the  English  and  Kurdish 
religions  were  evidently  identical,  "for  m;«  eat  hog's  flesh,  drink 
wine,  keep  no  fasts,  and  say  no  prayers."* 

Mr.  Gobat  asserts,  however,  that  he  did  make  at  least  one 
convert  in  Abyssinia,  and  we  are  able  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment by  the  testimony  of  a  fellow-missionary.  "Girgis,  an 
Abyssinian,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  Wolfi', "  was  converted  by  Gobat." 
The  fact,  then,  is  authentic;  but  Dr.  "Wolff  adds  immediately, 
as  if  to  check  undue  elation,  that  this  solitary  convert  first  sold 
two  children  into  slavery  who  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care, 
"and  afterwards  turned  Muhammedan  at  Cairo."f 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  levity  which  accepts  and  propagates 
finch  fictions,  that  in  a  biography  of  Mr.  Gobat,  pubiisbcil  by 
what  is  called  "the  Evangelical  Alliance,"  this  very  Girgis  is 
presented  to  the  admiration  of  English  Protestants  as  "  a  noble 
Abyssinian,"  and  a  devout  pupil  of  Kngler  and  Gobat,  "  whose 
instructions,  combined  with  the  diligent  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  were  blessed  greatly  to  promote  his  advancement 
in  Divine  things  1"| 

When  Mr.  Gobat  retired  from  Abyssinia  to  continue  else- 
where his  unfinished  career,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Krapf,  who  appears  to  have  resembled  the  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  botn  in  his  views  of  Christianity  and  in  the  success 
with  which  he  taught  them.  Mr.  Gobat,  indeed,  was  content 
to  recommend  matrimony  to  the  Abyssinian  clergy  for  its  own 
sake ;  Dr.  Krapf  from  higher  motives.  "  My  experiences 
convinced  me,"  says  the  latter  gentleman,  "that  an  unmarried 
missionary  could  not  eventually  prosper."  It  might  perhaps  be 
suggested  that  this  opinion  betraye  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
witli  the  history  of  Christianity ;  nor  does  Dr.  Krapf 's  own 
career  encourage  the  belief  that  marriage  is  an  infallible  guar- 
anty of  missionary  success.  Everywhere  he  failed.  "I  am 
specially  grieved,"  he  says,  "  by  the  indifference  of  the  Wanika," 


*  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  by  W.  S.  Vaux,  M.A.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  23. 

+  WolflF's  Journal,  p.  331. 

i  Evangelical  Christendom,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 
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who  had  largely  shared  in  his  thirty  "  chests  full  of  Bibles.'' 
"  My  dear  fellow-laborer  Rebmann  had  at  one  time  collected  a 
flock  of  children  at  Bunni,  and  begun  to  teach  them  ;  but  they 
soon  dispersed."  In  the  midst  of  tliese  vexations,  "  it  was  very 
consolatory,"  lie  observes,  "  to  remember  the  words, '  Fear  not, 
Abram,  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.'  " 
Tlie  only  reward,  however,  Avhich  he  actually  records  is  hie 
apijointnient  to  a  comfortable  position  in  Germany,  for  which 
he  abandoned  the  insensible  Wanika. 

Eebmann  himself,  who  also  departed,  reports  in  18(51,  that 
"Macedonian  voices  called  me  back,"  and  that  unexpected 
successes  constrained  him  "  to  raise  an  Ebenezer,  both  of  the 
Providence  and  Grace  of  God."  It  appeare  that  this  means, in 
ordinai'y  language,  that  he  persuaded  four  savages  to  receive 
baptism,  though  he  confesses  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  himself  to  give  it  to  them.  " On  the  moinin^  of 
their  baptism  I  had  still  some  struggle  in  my  mind  Mlietlar  I 
should  receive  them  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  they 
appeared  to  me  so  weak  and  iynoi^ant,  so  deticient  in  conviction 
of  sin,  and  appreciation  of  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour."  But 
the  society  at  home  wanted  some  new  facts  about  East  Africa, 
which  had  become  an  otlence  to  their  subscribers,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  baptize  somebody.  A  pretext  was  easily  I'ound. 
"I  went  out  into  the  opeii  air,"  continues  Mr.  Rebmauii,  "and 
looked  up  to  Heaven  ;  a  rain  was  just  then  preparing  from  the 
east  to  descend  on  the  thirsty  ground  ;   the  freeness  of  the 

grace  of  God  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind."     And  so  he 
aptized  them  all,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  exults  in 
the  fact.* 

Dr.  Ivrapf  s  view  of  the  efficacy  of  marriage  in  promoting  mis- 
sionary work  appears  to  have  been  modilied  by  later  observa- 
tion. "The  wish  to  settle  down  as  comfortably  as  possible," 
he  reinarks,  "and  to  mai'iy,  entangles  a  missionary  in  many 
external  ingagements  which  may  lead  him  away  from  his 
Master  and  his  duty.  This  wish  naturally  prompts  him  to 
trouble  himself  about  irrelevant  and  subordinate  mattei-s,  such 
for  instance  as  house-building,  all  sorts  of  colonizing  scliemcs, 
&c.,  tfcc.'"  Dr.  Krapf  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  at  least 
partially  converted  to  !St.  Paul's  doctrine  on  the  same  subject. 
Dr.  Krapf  records  one  con  vert,  like  Mr.  Gobat ;  but  Dr.  Ivrapt 
is  an  honest  nuui,  though  an  unsuccessful  missionary,  and  tells 
us  his  real  character.  AVoUla  Gabriel,  Dr.  Krapf  s  hired  ser- 
vant, was  a  native  of  Shoa,  and  naving  been  sent  to  Jerusalem, 
"  became  acquainted  with  the  Bible  and  the  Protestant  faith." 


*  Report  f<yi'  1862,  p.  60. 
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He  could  even,  says  his  master,  "defend  pure  Christianity 
against  Mohammedans  and  bigoted  Christians  of  the  Greek, 
Romish,  and  Abyssinian  churches."  But  this  was  the  sum  of 
his  merits.  He  had  reached  that  point  beyond  which  no  dis- 
ciple of  Protestant  missionaries  ever  advances,  and  "  in  spite 
of  all  his  intellectual  acquirements,  his  heart  was  still  un- 
renewed and  unregenerate." 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Krapf,  like  Dr.  Smith  in  Cliina,  and 
Mr.  Tomlin  in  India,  was  able  to  detect  that  the  labors  of 
Catholic  missionaries,  in  spite  of  their  being  unmiirried,  were 
more  fruitful  than  his  own.  We  even  learn  something  from 
him  about  Bishops  Massaia  and  Jaeobis,  and  the  colleagues 
who  shared  their  toils.  "The  Abuna  said  that  the  Gallaa 
would  not  allow  Avhite  people  to  visit  Kaffa,  especially  if  they 
were  provided  with  lire-arms.  In  spite  of  this,  some  Ilouiish 
missionaries  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  reaching  Kaii'a,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  been  very  well  received  by  the  king  of 
the  countr}'."  "Some  time  ago,"  he  adds,  "an  Italian  ])rie8t 
IS  said  to  have  penetrated  to  Gezan,  which  is  apparently  twelve 
days  south  of  Sennaar,  and  thence  to  have  proceeded  to  Fadasi, 
the  chief  place  of  the  tribe  of  Bene-Shongol.  He  seems  to 
have  purposed  to  reach  Eiiarea  and  Kaffa,  where  are  some 
Romish  missionaries,  who  went  to  Kaffa  from  Abyssinia." 
The  missionary  executed  his  bold  project,  and  at  Fadasi, 
*'  gained  the  favor  of  the  prince  by  curing  his  sick  son." 

But  Dr.  Krapf  has  more  to  tell  us.  Unable,  like  his  co- 
religionists in  other  lands,  to  relate  any  victories  of  his  own,  he 
is  content  to  celebrate  those  of  Catholics.  "  The  Komanists 
made  converts  in  Ilalai,  Dixan,  Kaich,  Kur,  and  in  other 
places,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tigre,  as  many  priests  in  the  interior 
played  into  their  hands."  Towards  himself,  if  we  interpret 
his  silence  rightly,  the  same  priests  were  less  favorably  dis- 
posed ;  yet  their  Abuna  was  willing  to  give  him  free  scope, 
and  he  relates,  with  great  simplicity,  how  bluntly  that  intelli- 
gent functionary  intimated  his  personal  conviction  that  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  Protestant  missionaries.  "  The 
Protestant  missionaries,"  he  told  Dr.  Krapf, — who  repeats  the 
words  without  tiie  slightest  suspicion  of  tiieir  true  meaning, — 
^''(io  not  injure  the  Abyssinian  Churchy  for  they  circulate  the 
Bible,  and  that  only  ;"  a  practice  whicli  the  Abuna  had  good 
reason  to  know  would  lead  to  very  harmless  results,  "sucii  as 
the  wrapping  up  of  snuff,''  as  Mr.  Parkyns  has  told  us,  "  and 
such  like  undignified  purposes."  The  "  eight  thousand  Bibles" 
which  Dr.  Kra})f  himself  distributed  had  made  no  other  con- 
quest than  the  "unrenewed  and  unregenerate"  Wohhi  (iabriel. 
But  "  the  Romanists,"  the  Abuna  assured  Dr.  Krapf,  wer 
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insupportable,  "  and  interfered  with  my  government  of  the 
Church."  Moreover,  they  were  making  converts  in  all  direc- 
tions, especially  among  the  In'gher  ecclesiastics,  and  were  in 
every  way  offensive.  For  this  reason,  when  Easai  attacked 
Ubie  in  1853,  the  A  buna  promised  his  co-operation,  if  the 
former  would  banish  the  Catholic  missionaries  from  Gondar; 
which  that  prince  did,  to  the  great  but  premature  exultation  of 
Dr.  Krapf.  The  Catholic  religion  is  accustomed  to  outlive 
more  formidable  adversaries  than  Kasai,  as  Dr.  Krapf  quick- 
ly discovered.  And  so,  he  observes,  "Ubie  worked  so  stren- 
uously in  the  interest  of  Rome,"  having  learned  to  venerate 
such  representatives  of  the  Holy  See  as  Massaia  and  Jacobis, 
"that  the  Abuna  could  not  prevail  upon  the  prince  even  to 
cherish  the  Abyssinian  Churcn  to  which  he  belonged.  It  was 
therefore  evident  that  the  Protestant  mission  must  entirely 
abandon  Abyssinia,  and  seek  elsewhere  for  a  sphere  of  labor; 
and  such  was  the  result."  Whereupon,  says  Dr.  Krapf,  "  I  bid 
farewell  to  my  household,  after  prayer  and  scriptural  medi- 
tation."* And  so  ended  the  Protestant  mission  in  Abyssinia. 
Mr.  Gobat  and  Dr.  Krapf,  and  their  immediate  associates, 
were  not,  however,  the  only  emissaries  of  Protestantism  who 
were  ejected  from  Abyssinia.  The  Moravians  also,  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns,  maintained  a  costly  mission  in 
that  land,  and  this  was  the  result  of  their  operations.  "  Having 
expended  a  large  sum  in  books  and  property  distributed  and 
lost,  they  left  not  one  single  convert,  nor  even  one  individual 
who  would  say  more  of  them  than  that  they  were  good-natured, 
open-handed  people,  but  that  it  was  a  pity  they  were  such  des- 

{)eratc  heretics ;  even  those  whose  gratitude  for  what  they  might 
»ave  gained  in  lucre  induced  them  to  pay  the  good  brethren 
such  negative  compliments,  were  few  indeed  compared  to  those 
who  openly  spoke  of  them  as  infidels  and  worse  than  Turks." 
This  verdict,  however  severe,  was  not  altogether  arbitrary  and 
unprovoked.  Not  only  did  the  Moravians  resemble  Mr.  Gobat 
in  their  contempt  for  the  saints,  and  dislike  of  bodily  mortifica- 
tion,— peculiarities  which  were  far  from  recommending  them  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  Abyssinians  ;  they  even  adopted,  as  Mr. 
Parkyns  relates,  the  decisive  plan  of  "  killing  meat  in  the  mit^- 
sion-house  during  one  of  their  most  solemn  fasts,  to  tempt  tL 
poor  (tnd  hungry  to  sin  against  their  own  coiisciences.^^  But  the 
famished  Abyssinian  was  only  revolted  by  this  characteristic 
proceeding,  which  excited  such  universal  loathing  and  indigna- 
tion, that  "  the  missionaries  were  declared  to  be  no  Christians," 


*  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,  ch.  vii.,  p.  87  ;  ch.  viii.,  p.  110 ;  ch.  xi.,  pp.  185, 
487,  465. 
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and  when  they  finally  departed,  "  tliey  left  not  a  sinsle  friend 
behind."* 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  has  been  the  issue  of  all  the  Protestant 
missions  in  Abyssinip.  After  years  of  idle  boasts  and  bafUed 
intrigue,  during  which  Bibles  were  scattered  in  thousands,  to 
be  defiled  as  ^^/aste-paper  or  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  worst 
maxims  of  an  immoral  creed  were  promulgated,  but  only  to 
excite  the  disgust  even  of  barbarians,  "the  East  Africa  mission 
is  still  represented  by  a  solitary  missionary,  at  a  single  station  !"f 
One  after  another,  the  agents  of  the  society  which  utters  this 
lament  have  fled,  or  been  ejected  amid  the  scorn  of  the  people. 
They  have  failed  to  gain  a  single  disciple,  and  have  been  pur- 
sued to  the  shores  which  they  were  about  to  quit  with  a  chorus 
of  maledictions.  Without,  however,  employing  the  veliement 
phraseology  of  the  Chribtians  of  Shoa  and  Tigre,  we  may  con- 
tent ourselves  with  observing,  that  if  Protestant  missionaries, 
of  all  sects  and  ranks,  venture  upon  actions  which  shock  the 
instincts,  and  provoke  the  disgust  and  astonishment,  of  the  least 
flpiritual  races  of  the  human  family ;  if  evon  the  best  of  them 
lead  everywhere,  and  with  a  kind  of  ostentation,  a  life  which, 
however  decent  and  orderly,  is  as  manifestly  earthly  and  un- 
supernatural  as  that  of  their  own  domestics ;  while  their 
religion  consists  only  in  periodical  fits  of  emotion,  and  in  an 
incessant  talk  about  mysteries  which  they  never  realize,  and 
doctrines  which  they  never  interpret,  and  graces  which  they 
never  display ;  they  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the 
judgment  which  has  long  ago  been  passed  upon  them,  with  a 
terrible  unanimity  of  aversion,  by  the  whole  heathen  world. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  great  Apostle  to  be  "'  all  things  to  all 
men,"  and  even  to  adapt  his  exposition  of  Divine  truth,  so 
far  as  the  integrity  of  the  faith  permitted,  to  the  ideas  and 
perceptions  of  his  hearers.  He  spoke  even  to  the  lascivious 
Greek  and  the  effeminate  Syrian  of  the  vigil  and  the  scourge ; 
but  if  he  had  preached  in  Hindostan  or  Abyssinia,  he  would 
willingly  have  fasted  all  the  year  round.  Protestant  missionaries 
disdain  these  apostolic  arts.  Fathers  of  families,  and  absorbed 
by  secular  cares,  they  hate  fasting,  silence,  and  every  other 
mortification,  and  never  scruple  to  avow  their  antipathies,  for 
which  they  have  always  a  "scriptural"  justification,  to  all  wlio 
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*  Life  in  Abyssinia,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  148.  It  appears  that  some  "  Hano- 
verian missionariea" — for  in  every  Protestant  land  there  are  what  a  Protestant 
traveller  calls  "  itinerant  livelihood  seekers,"  of  all  sects — endeavored  to  entor 
East  Africa,  but  were  "  prohibited  from  setting  foot  on  the  continent."  They 
never  advanced  beyond  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  where  they  are  probably  en- 
joyinc  their  salaries  at  this  moment. 

t  Church  Missionary  Somty'i*  Report,  1863,  p.  55. 
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will  listen  to  them.  But  in  doinp;  so,  tliey  effocfually  alienate 
not  only  Christians,  but  even  pagans  and  Mussulmans. 

"The  people  bother  my  life  out  about  fasting,"  says  an 
English  traveller  in  Africa.  "Two  young  Touarick  women 
came  to  me — 

"  '  Thou  Cliristian  I  dost  thou  fast  V  (they  having  never  seen 
a  person  before  who  did  not  fast). 

"  '  No  ;  the  Christians  don't  fast.' 

^'27ie  girls. — ''DonH  the  Chinstiana  know  OodV"^* 

Miijor  Cornwallis  Harris,  another  English  Protestant,  was 
not  less  irritated  by  similar  remarks  on  the  partof  Abyssinians, 
who  used  to  ask  one  another,  with  respect  to  the  meinbei-s  of 
the  English  mission  whom  that  officer  conducted  to  Slioa, — 
"  What  can  they  be  ?  Are  they  Jews  ?  or  Mahometans,  or 
what  ?"  And  when  some  charitably  suggested  that  they  might 
possibly  be  a  kind  of  degenerate  Christians,  the  bystai^ders 
would  reply:  "Christians!  Impossible.  They  observe  no  fast."f 

Mr.  Gobat,  Mr.  Bichardson,  and  Major  Harris  might  have 
told  them,  if  so  disposed,  that  Christians  of  the  school  of  St. 
Paul  do  fast;  not  like  Mahometans,  to  avenge  at  night  the 
mortification  of  the  body  by  day ;  nor,  like  hej-etics,  as  if  fast- 
ing, without  measure  and  without  rule,  were  a  substitute  for 
more  important  virtues;  but  with  such  a  prudent  and  holy 
fast  as  St.  Paul  enjoined,  "  to  bring  the  body  into  subjection," 
and  chastise  its  disorderly  appetites — a  fast  expressive  of  hu- 
mility and  contrition,  inspired  by  charity,  imposed  by  law, 
and  consecrated  by  obedience,  'f'hey  might  have  told  them, 
too,  if  they  had  remembered  it,  that  the  only  two  men  who 
ever  appeared  in  glory  with  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  were 
also  the  only  two  who  ever  received  power  to  imitate  His 
supernatural  fast  of  forty  days  and  nights. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  English  mihsion  to  Shoa.  Mr.  John- 
ston, alluding  to  its  utter  failure,  says,  "1  know,  from  personal 
experience,  that  the  merchant  atjd  the  missionary  must  now 
seek  other  situations  for  carrying  out  their  interesting  and 
philanthropic  projects  for  the  regeneration  of  Africa."  The 
English  njission,  he  seems  to  think,  which  was  designed  to 
counteract  tiiat  of  Catholic  Krarjce,  ruined  those  projects  liniilly; 
and  "the  niissionar}',"  ho  adds,  "now grieves  for  intluence  that 
is  gone  forever." J 

The  French  mission,  unlike  the  English,  hns  been  supremely 
succc.-sful  in  all  its  aims.  Aided  by  the  powerful  inliueiicool 
the  bishop  and  his  apostolic  companions,  the  dignity  of  whose 

•  Riclmrdfion,  Travch  in  tfie  Oreat  Dcaert  qf  Safiara,  vol.  i.,  cb.  v.,  p.  149. 

JT/ic  Uighlmda  of  yKthiopia,  vol.  11.,  ch.  xxll.,  p.  184. 
Vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  pp.  70  and  84. 
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character  has  conciliated  even  their  enemies,  it  has  alrsady 
importantly  served  the  interests  both  of  religion  and  of  France. 
The  delegate  of  the  Holy  See  is  at  length  enthroned  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Abyssinia,  and  iVesh  conquests  reward  his  patient  and 
enlightened  zeal.  Only  the  enenues  of  the  Church,  and  of  her 
work  of  regeneration,  have  reason  to  deplore  this  new  triumph 
of  faith  and  civilization  ;  but  they  do  not  conceal  their  displeae*- 
ure.  A  French  Protestant  lady,  whose  deplorable  language 
makes  one  forget  her  sex,  met  in  Mr.  Lieder's  unsuccessful  school 
at  Cairo  an  Abyssinian  youtli  who  seems  to  have  made  the  usual , 
progress  towards  utter  infidelity  under  his  English  teachers,  but 
who  gave  this  candid  account  of  his  own  native  district.  "  There 
was  an  English  missionary  in  my  country,  hut  they  sent  him 
away  ;  there  is  now  an  Italian  missionary,  w'ho  has  built  a 
chapel:  they  love  the  French  religion  betterthan  the  English."* 
And  an  emissary  of  a  London  society  lamented  a  little  later 
that  the  contest  was  over,  and  that  "  the  endeavors  of  Protest- 
ants to  send  other  agents  into  the  country  have  hitherto  been 
frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits."!  The  truth  is,  as 
we  have  seen  by  Protestant  testimony,  that  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  needed  no  stimulus 
from  a  few  helpless  foreigners  to  rid  themselves  of  teachers 
whose  worldly  lives  and  unchristian  doctrines  led  the  Abyssin- 
ians, in  spite  of  their  own  imperfections,  to  regard  them  "  as 
infidels,  and  worse  than  Turks." 


WESTERN   AFRICA. 


And  now  let  us  turn  our  faces  westwards,  traverse  the  vast 
regions  which  have  already  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  the 
apostles  of  human  science,  Ledyard  and  Park,  Burkhardt  and 
Bowditch,  Lang  and  Clapperton,  and,  in  our  own  day,  liarth 
and  Warrington  ;:j:  and,  without  lingering  in  that  great  central 
waste  into  which  tiic  Catholic  missionary  alone  can  over  intro- 
duce religion  and  civilization,  let  us  commence  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa  the  investigations  which  we  have  already  at- 
tempted to  pursue  along  its  eastern  frontier. 

The  Pere  Labat,  in  his  account  of  Western  Africa,  endeavors 
to  prove  that  the  Nornians  visited  that  coast  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.§  If  it  were  so,  they  left  no  materials, 
aud  were  not  likely  to  leave  any,  for  the  history  which  wo  now 

*  Journal  d'un  Voyage  au  Levant,  tomo  ii.,  p.  44C. 
+  Journal  of  a  Deputation  to  tlie  Eitut,  vol.  ii.,  p.  849. 
i  Statement  of  the  Society  for  exploring  Central  Africa,  p.  7. 
§  3/ouveUe  Relation  de  I'Afrique  Occidetitale,  tonio  i.,  ch.  ii. 
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propose  to  trace.  Four  nations  have,  since  that  dute,  partly 
rrom  religious  and  partly  from  commercial  motives,  made  set- 
tlements on  different  points  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Portn- 
guese,  who  led  the  way  in  the  fifteenth  century,  now  retain 
only  in  Lower  Guinea,  including  the  kingdoms  of  Congo,  An- 
gola, and  Benguela,  the  authority  which  they  once  exerted 
through  a  wider  range ;  Seneganibia,  and  tlie  Mandingo  race, 
acknowledge  the  influence  of  France ;  the  Cape  Coast  region 
forms  part  of  the  ample  colonial  conquests  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  America  seeks,  by  her  merchants  and  her  missionaries,  to 
dispute  at  Cape  Pabnas  and  a  few  other  points,  by  the  ener- 
getic action  of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society,  the  religious 
and  mercantile  supremacy  of  Europe.  Let  us  begin  with 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  contiguous  districts,  which,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  have  been  appropriated  as  their  peculiar  field 
by  the  agents  of  English  commerce  and  religion. 

England  has  not  usually  been  happy  in  the  earlier  represent- 
atives of  her  church  and  polity  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  true  ihat 
the  Anglican  Church  has,  in  every  instance,  employed  members 
of  other  communities  to  convey  her  doctrines  to  the  heathen ; 
because  her  own  ministers,  salaried  officials  of  a  civil  corpora- 
tion, invariably  refused  the  task.  As  in  India  and  Ceylon,  in 
Syria  and  the  Levant,  and  in  many  other  places,  so  in  West 
Africa,  she  has  been  represented  chiefly  by  Germans.  l*lven 
the  Americans,  each  of  whose  multitudinous  sects  has  its  own 
distinctive  missionary  organization,  freely  remark  upon  the 
reluctance  of  tiie  Church  of  England  clergy  to  act  as  mission- 
aries. "The  Church  Missionary  Society,  observes  the  Kcv. 
Joseph  Tracy,  in  a  work  on  this  subject,  "sent  out  Germans; 
for,  after  several  years  of  effort,  no  English  missionary  could  he 
orocured."*  This  statement  may  not  be  literally  true;  for  tiie 
liev.  William  Moister,  an  AfrN^an  missionary,  informs  us  tiiat 
the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts"  sent  a  clergyman  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  as  early  as  1751. 
Possibly,  however,  this  gentleman  was  also  a  German;  btit 
whatever  his  nation  may  have  been,  "  very  little  impression," 
wc  are  told,  "  seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
natives."  And  then  Mr.  Moister  adds  a  very  instructive  anec- 
dote. The  clergyman  returned  to  England  after  four  years' 
absence,  bringing  with  nim  three  native  bovs  for  education. 
The  fate  of  two  of  them  is  not  recorded ;  but  the  third,  Quaquc, 
received  the  highest  privileges  which  England  and  her  National 
Church  could  bestow  upon  him.     He  was  sent  to  Oxford, 


*  CotoniMotion  and  Uittiona,  by  J.  Tracy,  Secretary  of  the  BIms.  Col.  Socy. 
p.  80. 
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"ordained,"  nftur  completing  his  studies  at  that  venerable 
university,  and  iinally  dispatched  to  his  own  country  as  the 
government  chaplain.  "  This  post,"  says  Mr.  Moister,  "  he 
continued  to  occupy  for  tnore  than  fifty  yean ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  Mas  ineii-uuiciilal  in  tiiruin';  any  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen to  the  faith  of  Christianity.  Isor  is  this  matter 
of  surprise,  when  it  is  known  that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  had,  at 
least,  as  much  confidence  in  the  influence  of  the  fetish  as  in 
the  power  of  Christianity."* 

Conunencing  onr  history  with  this  characteristic  example  of 
the  combined  influence  of  England's  principal  Church  and 
University,  let  us  now  exanjiiie  the  successive  events  which 
that  iiistory  records.  Not  that  Qiiaque  was  really  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  English  Protestantism  in  Africa ;  for  as  early  as 
1553,  as  Mr.  Hugh  Murray  relates,  Windham  conducted  an 
expedition  to  these  shores  wliich  came  to  naught,  "through  the 
flagrant  misconduct  of  those  intrusted  with  it."  The  same  fate 
attended  a  good  many  succeeding  expeditions.  When  Granville 
Siiarp,  "the  indefatigable  benefactor  of  the  Africans," — at  least 
in  intention — sent  Dr.  Smeathman  in  1786  to  found  a  settle- 
ment near  Sierra  Leone,  "about  sixty  whites,  but  who  were 
chiefly  women  of  abandoned  character,  debilitated  by  disease, 
were  embariied  on  board  the  transports  furnished  by  govern- 
ment." Again,  in  1792,  when  the  island  of  Bulama  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain,  "  the  majority  of  those  who  went  out  with 
Mr,  Dah-ymple  were  persons  of  the  most  infamous  characters 
and  vicious  luibits."f 

In  1795,  two  missionaries  were  sent,  "  but  owing  to  indiscre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  one,"'  and  the  illness  of  the  other,  "the 
mission  was  speedily  abanddued.":}: 

In  1796,  tiie  London,  Scottish,  and  Glasgow  missionary 
societies,  after  deliberating  on  past  failures,  resolved  to  make 
"a  united  attempt."  But  unity  and  Protestantism  do  not  co- 
exist; so  "this  also,"  we  are  told,  "owing  to  sickness  and 
dissension,  was  attended  with  no  better  success."§ 

In  1799,  the  African  Association  sent  out  Frederic  Ilorneman, 
the  son  of  a  German  clergyman.  When  lie  and  his  party 
reached  Scivah,  they  were  menaced  with  instant  death  as  Chris- 
tians; and  then  was  enacted  one  of  those  curious  scenes  which 
tre  found  (mly  in  Protestant  annals,  but  which  are  periiaps  less 
curious  than  the  comments  made  upon  tiiem  by  Protestant 

*  Memorials  of  Mismnai'y  Labor  in  W.  Africa,  ch.  i.,  p.  41.  Cf.  A»hanttf 
and  the  Oold  Coast,  bf  John  Becclmin,  ch.  x.,  p.  258. 

IDiscoveiie^,  kc,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  pp.  208,  381. 
Western  Africa,  by  J.  D.  Etist,  ch.  xi.,  p.  277. 
Ibid. 
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writers.     "On  this  difficult  occasion,"  says  Murray, — a  velie 
henient  satirist  of  thoCutUolic  religion, — "IIornein»n  acted  his 

Eart  2oif,/t  great  couraije^''  Peihaps  you  anticipate  that  he  <ijave 
is  life  for  the  faith  '{  But  this  was  not  Mr.  Ilornemaii's  view 
of  the  value  of  life ;  so  '•  he  drew  out  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  and 
displayed  his  skill  in  reading  and  interpreting  that  sacred  stan- 
dard of  the  Mussulman  faith."  Having  produced  "a  deep 
impression,"  says  the  Protestant  historian,  oy  this  unexpected 
action,  "our  traveller,  who  had  thus  established  his  reputation 
as  an  orthodox  Mussuhnan,  left  with  the  caravan."  Finally, 
in  1805,  Sir  William  Young  was  informed  by  the  British  consul 
at  Tripoli,  that  Ilorneman  was  living  amongst  the  Mahometans, 
"i;ighly  respected  as  a  Marabout  or  Mussulman  saint."  In 
that  dignity  he  seems  to  have  died  about  1809.* 

In  1810,  an  Englishman,  one  Adams,  was  captured  by  Ma- 
hometans, and  carried  to  Timbuctoo.  There  he  appears  to  have 
solaced  his  retirement  by  certain  irregularities,  wiiich  might 
have  been  overlooked,  saj's  Murray,  but  that  they  were  deemed 
"a  truly  unpardonable  crime '  in  a  Christian  who  never  prayed.'  "f 
Thus  far  the  history  is  uniform,  and  Africa  had  not  yet  in- 
curred any  sensible  obligati(m8  to  England.  And  even  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  later,  we  still  eneout.ter  the  same  phenomena, 
which  the  annalist  of  Protestant  missii>.na,  wherever  their  scene 
may  be,  strives  in  vain  to  avoid.  "  It  has  happened  to  myself," 
says  one  who  represented  the  Brlcish  government  in  these 
regions,  in  18125,  "to  have  seen  one  missionary  lying  drunk  in 
the  streets;  to  have  known  a  second  living  with  a  negress,  one 
of  his  parishioners;  and  a  third  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  little 
bo}'  whom  he  had  Hogged  to  death."  And  then  he  adds,  "That 
system  does  not  work  well,  in  which  the  removal  of  such 
individuals  requires  a  representation  from  the  governor  of  a 
colony  to  the  secretary  of  a  private  society,  who  becomes  the 
judge  whether  the  governor's  objection  shall  be  acquiesced  in 
or  not.":}: 


I  :  .• 


*  Murray,  vol.  ii.,  p.  445. 

t  Il)i(l.,  i>.  rjOl. 

\  TrarelK  in  Weotcrri  Africa,  hy  Major  Alexander  Gordon  Laini?,  p.  393. 
WliiMi  wf  fonsidc.T  wliat  is,  in  every  case,  the  ostensible  profcftsion  of  u  misHion- 
ary,  aihi  tluit  lie  is  voluntarily  pledged,  before  men  and  anj[;els,  to  exlili)it  in  the 
Bigiil  oi'  rlic  lu-atlien  tlu^  loftiest  type  of  Christian  perfection,  we  may  rcnHonably 
feel  surjirisc  at  the  apprehensions  which  tlie  directors  of  Protestant  Socii;tl(!« 
appciir  to  ciitiTtain  of  the  probable  frailty  of  their  agents.  Wo  diffident  are  they 
of  tlic  purity  of  their  emissaries,  and  so  imminent  do  they  consider  fvcii  such  ca- 
lamitiis  as  Major  Laing  rt!Ci)rds,that  some  at  least  of  their  number  havedevisod 
a  8pi:eial  luacliiuery  to  deal  with  these  familiar  cases.  This  singular  fact  is  inci- 
dentally revealed  by  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Canton,  in  forwarding  to /iw  society  certain 
disclosures  "of  an  unpleasant  nature,"  relating  to  some  of  his  younger  col- 
leagues, which  be  suggests,  "Bhould  bo  co'..>iderod  in  the  secret  depurtmerU." 
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It  is  time  to  notice,  without  further  delay,  the  final  result  of 
operations  which  commenced  so  imiuspiciously.     We  may  state 
it  in  a  few  sentences.     We  have  seen  that  the  first  Protestant 
emissary  reached  Sierra  Leone  in  1751, — the  gentleman  who 
afterwards  conducted  Quaque  as  an  undergraduate  to  Oxford ; 
more  than  a  century  has  elapsed,  therefore,  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  missionary  efforts  in  this  colony.     Afzelius,  a  Swedish 
botanist,  relates   that  "un   batiment  rempli   de  missionairof 
methodistes,"  started  from  London  in  October,  in  1797  ;  and  that 
a  similar  expedition  the  previous  year  had  been  completely 
unsucceseful.*     What  with  "indiscretion"  in  some,  and  "dis- 
sension "  in  all,  the  earlier  attempts  were  evidently  a  series  of 
failures.     At  length   the  English  government  being  solidly 
established  throughout  the  colony,  and  the  natives  not  only 
reconciled  to  their  new  masters,  but  full  of  admiration  for  the 
opulent  missionaries  who  paid  them  with  unexpected  liberality 
for  their  presence  at  school  and  chapel,  the  constitution  of  the 
various  missions  was  permanently  organized,  and  Sierra  Leone 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  (►f  nineteen  aift'erent  forms  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion.     We  cannot  be  expected  to  trace  the  history  of 
them  all,  still  less  of  those  modifications  of  Ciiristianity  which 
the  negroes  have  invented  for  themselves,  and  which,  being 
administered  by  black  preachers, — such  as  "Domingo  the  Inde- 
pendent,"  and    "Hector   the  Baptist," — have  attracted    the 
special  sympathies  of  enthusiastic  congregations.     Some  of  the 
sermons  delivered  in  tiiese  ciiapels  are  not  altogether  such  as  a 
refined  ear  would  hear  with  satisfaction,  and  the  expositions  of 
"the  Bible"  of  which  they  are  appropriate  theatres  would 
perhaps  be  more  revolting  to  a  Christian  than  any  sounds  which 
were  ever  uttered  in  these  regions  before  Protestantism  set  its 
seal  upon  them.f     Let  us  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the 
operations  of  the  Anglican  njissions,  of  which  a  voluminous 
history  has  been  compiled  by  the  Kev.  Samuel  Walker,  and 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest. 

{Memoirs,  ii.,  34.)  Dr.  Campbell  relates,  that  in  the  Bolemn  exhortation  to  the 
missionaries  who  introduced  Christianity  to  Polynesia  "in  her  native  purity," 
the  jrescient  clergyman  who  occupied  the  pulpit  gave  this  unusual  but  not  su- 
pcrfhiouH  warning :  "  Sons  of  men,  beware  of  the  daughters  of  women !"  The 
Catholic  Church,  sure  of  tlio  vocation  of  her  apostles,  is  content  to  say  to  them, 
as  St.  Paul  said  to  St.  Timothy,  "  Neglect  nut  tlui  grace  that  is  in  thee." 

*  Priicis  stir  Sierra  Liona,  par  C.  11.  Wadstrom,  p.  y7. 

f  The  latest  writer  on  Western  Africa  gives  examples  both  of  the  kind  of 
preaching  adoi)tei  in  these  places,  and  of  the  results  of  negro  education  in 
Protofctant  sciiools,  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  negroes  have  not  found 
in  their  nominal  Christianity  only  a  more  irreparable  calamity  than  that  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  remedy.  Hut  it  is  impossible  to  quote  language 
which  is  only  a  deplorable  medley  of  blasphemy  and  nonsense.  European 
Settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  by  Captain  J.  F.  Napier  Uewett, 
F.U.U.S.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  103 ;  ch.  xvi.,  p.  ^41)  (1802). 
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Tliere  would  bo  more  profit  in  followiiii^  Mr.  Wnlkor  thron^h 
the  six  hundred  pages  of  his  vohiine,  if  it  were  really  a  history 
of  benefits  conferred  upon  this  unhappy  population  ;  but  as  lil» 
work  consists  mainly,  not  to  say  exclusively,  of  paneijyrics 
upon  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
wives,  and  incessant  records  of  their  marriages  and  of  the  for- 
tunes of  their  children,  the  natives  themselves  are  only  noticed 
parenthetically.  Still  we  may  glean  something  even  from  \m 
somewhat  monotonous  biographies,  though  they  resemble  one 
another  so  exactly  that  a  single  individual  might  have  been  the 
hero  of  them  all. 

In  1836,  then,  Mr.  Walker  relates  that  "the  journals  of  the 
missionaries  are  this  year  abundantly  supplied  with  proofs  of 
the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  natives,  although  professing 
ChH3tia7iity" — he  means  Protestantism — "to  the  superstitions 
usages  of  their  country."  And  then  he  notices,  that  some  at 
least  of  these  "obstinate"  discij>le8  were  "communicants"  of 
the  Church  of  England  !* 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Walker  candidly  intimates,  that  in  spite  of 
their  wealth  and  their  long  occupation  of  the  field,  they  can- 
not compete  with  their  Mussulman  rivals.  "The  spread  of 
Mahommedanism  at  Charlotte  this  year  was  most  distressing  to 
the  missionaries,  who  observe,  in  their  report  for  the  year, 
•The  emissaries  of  the  false  prophet  have  manifest  advantages 
over  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  colony,  the 
latter  having  so  few  natives  to  support  them'"f 

Yet  through  the  whole  period,  in  spite  of  such  confessions 
and  many  more  like  them, — in  spite  of  the  acknowledged 
paucity  of  their  disciples,  and  the  fact  that  the  best  of  them, 
the  "  communicants,"  obstinately  adhered  to  pagan  usages,— 
reports  were  forwarded  to  England  exactly  such  as  the  mis- 
sionaries used  to  transmit,  with  such  courageous  indifference  to 
truth,  probability,  and  common  sense,  from  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Thus  one  of  the  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson, 
— who  describes  his  congregation  to  his  friends  in  England  at* 
"five  hundred  black  faces  prostrate  at  the  throne  of  grace"'— 
declares,  in  language  which  one  is  ashamed  to  repeat,  that  "all 
the  people  seem  to  be  hungering  after  the  righteousness  of 
Jesus."  And  again,  "  It  is  really  wonderful  to  see  the  dealings 
of  the  Lord  with  this  people.":}; 


*  The  Church  ef  England  Missmi  in  Sierra  Leone,  p.  379. 

+  P.  305. 

t  Africa's  Mountain  VaUcy,  ch.  vii.,  p.  117  (1850).  It  is  probably  consoling 
to  the  subscrlbors  to  be  told  by  th«  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  in  18i)3,  that 
:hp  devout  negroes  of  Bengueina  "are  still  holding  fast  that  which  they  have, 
that  no  ir-\,'.  take  their  crown !"  li(port,  p.  94. 
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Either  this  gentleman  or  a  missionary  of  the  same  name 
addressed  two  letters  from  Sierra  Leone  to  an  Anglican  minis- 
ter, which  ;itF'  »rd  a  lively  picture  of  the  class  of  agents  employed 
by  the  Chuich  Missionary  Society  to  represent  the  Anglican 
establishment  among  the  heathen.     "When  I  was  nineteen,'' 
is  his  account  of  himself,  "  I  ran  from  my  father's  home,  spent 
all  I  had,  and  parted  with  my  last  sliirt."     He  next  became 
a  soldier,  and  creditably  finished  that  part  of  his  career  by 
deserting.      "  How   I   came  to  be  engaged   in   the   ChurcL 
Missionary  Society,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  exactly  explain  now  ;' 
though  the  explanation  seems  particularly  simple.     He  does, 
however,  explain  by  what  process,  after  being  a  vagabohd  and  a 
deserter,  he  became  "converted."    This  is  a  point  on  which 
gentlemen  of  this  class  are  usually  communicative.    "  A  portion 
of  Scripture,"  he  relates,  "  darted  into  my  n)ind,  and  instantly 
broke  my  stony  heart,  and  I  saw  what  a  rebel  1  was."     After 
this,  his  introduction  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was 
inevitable.     He  did  not,  however,  join  them  till  he  had  "  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Arrainians,  who  brought  me  into  deep  mire," 
— from  which  he  was  seasonably  delivered  "  by  the  triune  and 
covenant  Jehovah."      Fortified  with  the  sympathy,  and  the 
salary  of  the  society,  he  now  started  for  Sierra  Leone,  which  he 
"found    stocked   with    Arminians,"   to   whom,   he   says,   he 
"preached  a  full  Saviour."     His  doctrine,  he  adds,  "was  not 
relished"  by  his  fellow-missionaries,  wlio  had  each  his  own 
gospel,  with  which  his  was  not  in  harmony.     So  they  contrived 
to  get  him  sent  into  the  country,  where,  by  his  own  account, 
he  soon  collected  a  large  flock  of  negroes,  who  were  entirely 
free  from  any  Arminian  taint.     They  were  all,  he  reporia, 
"nnderthe  Divine  teaching,"  though  he  incautiously  adds,  a 
Uttle  later,  "  but  I  believe  the  real  number  of  believers  is  still  but 
small."    All  this  he  communicates  freely  to  his  Anglican  friend, 
"  being  fully  persuaded  that  you  daily  watch  the  sovereign  acts 
of  our  covenant  Jehovah."     Whether  he  was  only  a  successful 
comedian,  or  had  finished  his  exemplary  career  by  insanity,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide ;   but  it  is  right  to  add  that  the 
biographer  of  Dr.  Hawker  considers  that  he  was  "  more  em- 
inently blessed  of  God"  than  any  of  his  Anglican  colleagues  in 
Africa,  and  that  his  choice  of  Dr.  H.  as  his  correspondent  was 
an  additional  proof  of  the  universal  reputation  of  the  latter.* 
Mr.  Venn  also,  the  clerical  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  assures  the  subscribers  to  that  institution,  who  appear 
to  require  constant  stimulanta  of  this  kind,  that,  compared  with 

*  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth ; 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  73  (1831). 
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the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Johnson,  those  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  "  sink 
into  insigniiicance."* 

We  should  probably  err,  however,  in  supposing  tlie  statements 
of  these  singular  missionaries  to  be,  in  every  case,  deliberate 
untruths.  Ihey  admit  of  another  explanation.  Mere  physical 
excitement,  which  such  teachers  often  mistake  for  religious 
emotion,  though  it  comes  and  goes  like  a  summer  cloud,  will 
partly  account  for  them.  And  moreover,  to  receive  a  Bible,  to 
quote  it  as  readily  as  a  popular  song,  to  come  occasionally  to 
cJiapel,  and  to  assume  the  name  of  Christian — these  were  the 
accepted  tokens  of  "  conversion ;"  and  all  who  could  do  thus 
niucli,  no  matter  from  what  motive,  were  sincerely  described  as 
"  hungering  after  righteousness."  They  satisfied  the  aspirations 
of  their  teachers  by  this  remote  imitation  of  Christianity,  and 
tlie  pastor  and  his  flock  were  mutually  content.f 

Another,  and  a  conclusive  proof  of  eft'ectual  conversion 
consisted  in  their  '•observance  of  the  Sabbath  day."  "The 
Africans,"  says  a  Protestant  missionary, — who  was  evidently 
quite  sure  of  his  audience,  and  knew  what  they  could  bear, — 
*rose  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath  day.";}:  To  that  enjoy- 
ment let  us  leave  them,  in  the  ho])e  that  they  may  one  day 
aspire,  not  in  vain,  to  a  deeper  and  truer  religion.  Meanwhile, 
two  facts  represent  the  final  results  which  we  have  no  space  to 
illustrate  further.  England  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her 
colony,  because  "  the  total  gain  to  the  industry  and  revenue  of 

*  Hie  Mmionary  Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Xavier,  &c.,  by  Henry  Venn, 
B.D.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  2B1. 

f  "  If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  about  the  popular  religion  of  the 
day,  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  religions  feelings  ....  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
we  Bo<j  around  us  so  many  strange  develoi  ments  of  a  religion  of  mere  feeling 
...  In  vain  does  reason  iwint  out  that  they  can  tell  us  but  little  of  the  deep 
heart  within.  They  are  tlie  mere  phenomena  of  our  own  consciousness ;  they 
are  the  mere  lights  and  shadows  which  lioat  over  the  surface  of  our  being,  and 
have  but  little  to  do  with  our  real  inward  life.  They  anne  and  go,  and  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  thousand  things,  which  are  not  our  real  selves  ....  We  do  not 
permve  that  we  are  mistaking  the  lights  that  play  upon  the  surface  of  our  souls 
for  its  deei^st  depths  ;  so  eager  are  we  to  hear  news  of  Ood  in  our  exile.  We 
tliink  that  God  is  talking  to  us,  when  we  are,  in  fact,  only  talking  to  oursclvcB. 

....  I'kch  of  the  errors  which  we  have  noticed  is  a  desperate  spring  at  the 
substance  of  (ifxl  across  the  wide  gulf  which  yawns  Ix'tween  fallen  humanity  and 
itsCrcttt^r  ....  The  conversion  ofthe  Methodist  is  the  fanatical  eagerness  of  the 
soul  to  know  the  day  and  hour  of  its  reconciliation  to  (iod.  Even  the  .sickly 
Belf-«u)ntemi)]ation  of  the  evangtdioal,  arises  from  the  same  desire  to  fetd  the  jirci*- 
ent  (Jo<i.  All  long  for  rei)ose  in  (Jod,  and  so  far  they  are  right.  They  err  with 
a  fatal  error  in  taking  the  phenomena  for  the  substance,  but  it  is  better  to  xetk 
the  reality  tluin  to  give  up  all  search  f(U-  (Iod  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  world. 

....  The  fall  was  the  universal  shipwreck,  and  men" — outside  the  Clnirch 
— "are  tossing  about  the  wild  waves  on  a  broken  raft,  driven  to  madncH.s  by 
their  thirst  lor  the  living  waters."  F.  Dalgairns,  The  Holy  Commu>tim,ch 
Ui.,  pp.  «!»,  70. 

:j:  Africa's  Mountain  VaUcy,  ch.  x.,  p.  179. 
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the  mother  country  cannot  be  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  ;"  and  England's  religion  is  perhaps  con- 
tent with  the  modest  success  revealed  in  the  following  figures, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  admits,  in  1847,  that  although 
tliere  were  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  children  in 
the  various  schools  of  the  colony,  the  whole  number  of  "  at- 
tendants on  public  wonship,"  including  those  who  did  not  even 
profess  any  definite  religion,  and  the  communicants  who  still 
adhered  obstinately  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  was  only  six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-six,  after  the  labors  of  a' 
ctiutury.* 

That  some  good  has  been  effected,  at  least  by  individuals, 
and  esi)ecially  in  the  diffusion  of  elementary  education,  we 
may  easily  believe,  though  we  shall  presently  be  warned  by 
Protestant  writers  not  to  feel  too  confident  even  on  thib  point  ;t 
and  that  "the  children  turned  out  of  missionary  schools  are 
vagabonds ;"  but  that  any  thing  like  primitive  Christianity  has 
been  established  amongst  this  people,  or  could  be  by  such 
teachers,  who,  at  tiie  best,  wofc  only  examples  of  domestic 
propriety,  we  cannot  venture  to  hope.  Men  wliose  chief  em- 
ployment, as  Mr.  Walker  shows,  is  "  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,"  may  disjday  many  natural  virtues,  and  even  per- 
suade the  heathen,  in  rare  cases,  to  outward  decency  of  life; 
but  to  make  them  Christians  indeed  is  a  work  which  God  has 
reserved  for  those  who  begin  by  offering  to  Him  the  sacrifice 
of  their  own  lives,  and  who,  like  Massaia  and  Jacobis,  have  the 
vocation  of  apostles  and  the  spirit  of  martyrs. 

Let  us  add,  however,— for  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  even  a 
solitary  exception  in  the  dreary  history  which  we  are  tracing, 
— that,  of  late  years,  some  of  the  Pi'otestant  missionaries  in 
this  colony  have  shown  higher  qualities  than  are  commonly 
displayed  by  their  class  ;  and,  though  they  have  sliared  the  in- 
colierent  opinions  of  their  colleagues,  have  manifested  a  certain 
zeal  and  benevolence  which  deserves  the  sympathy  of  Catholics, 

*  Introd.,  p.  29,  and  p.  589.  At  a  later  date  they  claim,  as  might  be  expected, 
an  increased  number  of  "  converts,"  while  they  admit  the  characteristic  fact, 
that  tiie  disciples  of  the  Metiiodists  were  to  those  of  the  Anglicans  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  to  four.  Captain  Hewett  observes  also,  in  181)2,  that "  tlie  church 
missionaries"  only  make  tlieni  covetous  and  la/.y, "  tlieir  minds  having  been  im- 
bued by  tlieir  injudicious  tiiachors  with  the  notion  of  eijuality  with  tlu;  whites, 
and  that,  tlie  white  man  is  made  to  minister  to  their  wants."     Ch.  xvii.,  p.  ijl7. 

f  in  I80i,  the  "  Principal  of  the  Grammar  Schod'  at  Sierra  Leone,  whore  the 
most  iJi'opitious  results  might  b<(  looktn;!  for,  makes  the  following  singuhir  re- 
lK)rl.  "  The  moral  tone  of  llie  school,  which  1  greatly  lamented  in  my  lust  re- 
j)ort,  I  urn  thankful  to  be  able  at  tills  tinuj  to  state  has  been  much  improved; 
m  faot.,  every  thing  seoius  to  bid  liiir  just  now;  but  knowing  too  well  the  In- 
stability of  the  youthful  character,  I  rejoice  with  fear  and  trembling."  im- 
port of  0/iuich  Mmiouary  tiucktij,  p.  2b  ^1B02). 
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and  snggests  the  prayer  wliich  St.  Augustine  once  offered  for 
men  of  a  similar  character,  that  "  God  may  teach  tliera  the 
truth  which  they  think  they  know." 

Senhor  Valdez,  the  latest  writer  on  "Western  Africa,  though 
professing  to  be  a  Catholic,  appears  to  have  spent  most  of  hia 
time  with  Protestant  missionaries.  They  have  "  done  all,"  he 
observes,  "  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  temporal,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  liberated  Africans."  A  little  later,  he  is  "  as- 
tonished at  their  great  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;''  and  then 
he  adds,  like  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  other  Prot- 
estant witnesses  who  shall  be  quoted,  "  I  only  wish  their  gen- 
eral conduct  was  more  in  unison  with  the  Divine  precepts ;  for 
I  was  informed  that  some  of  them  were  very  partial  to  their 
heathen  customs,  especially  polygamy,  and  were  in  other 
respects  immoral.  Man  may  give  instruction,  but  he  cannot 
give  grace.'"*  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  be  able  to  believe, 
from  this  gentleman's  account,  tliat  some  of  the  English  mis- 
sionaries, apparently  of  more  than  one  sect,  have  displayed  of 
late  both  zeal  and  perseverance  in  therr  attempts  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  African,  and  if  they  cannot  make  him  a  Chris- 
tian, have  at  least  done  all  which  they  knew  how  to  do  with 
that  object. 

If  now  we  leave  Sierra  Leone,  and  travel  southwards,  we  shall 
come  to  the  Gold  (/oast,  and  to  the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee  and 
Dahomey.  Mr.  Brodie  Cruickshank,  of  Cjipe  Coast  Castle,  a 
friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  will  describe  to  us  the  operations  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
Alluding  to  all  that  was  attempted  previous  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  this  gentleman  says,  "It  was  one  long,  dark 
career  of  unfeeling  selfishness,  without  a  single  aspiration  for 
the  improvement  of  the  natives.  Our  motives  were  perfectly 
undei-stood  b}""  them,  and  placed  us  at  once  on  an  equality  of 
footing  with  them."  And  then  he  enters  into  details  about  the 
missionaries.  "The  pay  given  by  them,"  he  says — and  they 
corresponded  with  him  contidentially  as  one  of  their  own  school 
—"to  the  young  men  whom  they  employed  as  teachers  being 
fully  equal  to  that  given  by  the  merchants,  and  a  greater  number 
of  tliem  being  required  for  this  service,  the  missionary  employ- 
ment became  an  object  of  ambition  with  many,  as  much,  we 
are  assured,  in  many  instances,  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and 
tislies,  as  from  a  sincere  and  earnest  desir  j  to  prouiv^to  tiie  cause 
of  Christianity.    This  inducement  drew  a  number  of  the  best 


*  Six  Tearti  in  Weiitem  Africa,  by  Francisco  TravuHsos  Valdez,  vol.  i.,  cli 
vi ,  pp.  374,  287. 
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educated  natives  within  the  pale  of  the  society  ;"  while 
"masons,  carpenters,  laborers,"  and  others  employed  by  the 
missionaries  in  building,  "  in  like  manner  swelled  the  ranks  of 
the  Christian  community."* 

Thus  far  we  have  an  authentic  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
their  congregations  were  collected  ;  and  Commander  Foote,  of 
the  United  States  navy,  judiciously  observes,  that  the  mission- 
aries have  this  additional  advantage  in  their  contest  with  the 
Mahometans,  that  the  natives  easily  perceive  that  "  Christian- 
ity now  stands  contrasted  with  Moliammedanism,  as  being  the 
deliverer,  while  the  latter  is  still  the  enslaver."f  In  spite  of 
these  inappreciable  aids,  Mr.  Cruickshank  gives  precisely  the 
same  account  of  the  Protestant  converts  which  we  have  heard 
in  so  many  other  countries.  Of  their  use  of  the  Bible,  he  says, 
that  "  texts  which  seemed  to  bear  some  reference  to  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  individuals  were  wrested  to  suit  their  views, 
and  to  minister  to  their  inclinations  and  wants."  And  then  he 
goes  on  thus,  though  he  was  the  associate  of  their  teachers,  and 
the  earnest  advocate  of  their  eflbrts. 

"  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  many  of  the  converts 
were  either  laboring  under  a  hypocritical  delusion,  or  tliat  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  exhibited  itself  with  a  uniformity  of 
weakness  truly  humiliating  and  deplorable."  "  Tiiere  are  only 
a  very  few  exceptions,"  he  adds  presently,  "  to  a  general  rela^ae, 
into  immorality,  when  motives  of  personal  interest  no  longer 
bound  them."  And  again,  as  if  the  picture  were  not  sufficient- 
ly gloomy,  "  it  is  lamentable  to  have  to  state,  that  many  of  the 
bed  educated  and  most  intelligent  men,  who,  some  years  ago, 
were  most  disti'iguished  for  zeal  for  Christianity,  and  who 
occupied  the  first  rank  among  the  office-hearers  of  the  society, 
are  now  living  without  its  pale,  while  the  offices  are  hllcd  by 
an  inferior  class."  He  allows  that  some  good  is  done  by  the 
numerous  Protestant  schools,  which  the  natives  attend  solely 
to  quality  themselves  for  advancement,  but  "  it  is  rare  for  a  lad 
leaving  the  school  to  observe  such  a  correct  deportment  as  will 
admit  liim  to  the  honor  of  membership."  Finally,  after  a  pain- 
ful description  of  the  "gloomy  and  morose  austerity  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  ministrations  of  the  missionaries,"  ho 
coneludos  with  these  words :  "  It  has  often  been  a  question, 
sviu'ther,  with  the  pecuniary  means  placed  at  the  dis])osal  ot 
the  Cold  Coast  mission,  greater  results  might  not  have  been 
ex[)cctcd.":j:  j 


*  Eiijhtecn  Years  on  the  Oold  Coast  of  Afiica,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  iv.,  p.  08. 

}Aji    a  and  tkti  Americait,  F'Mg,  ch.  xx.xiv.,  p.  ab8. 
Pugcri  T6,  et  tseq. 
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Throughout  the  whole  region  the  same  invariable  facts  recur. 
Of  the  Episcopalian  missionaries  at  Cape  Palinas,  Mr.  Tracy,  a 
Protestant  minister,  reports  that,  as  late  as  184L*,  "  the  chiefs 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  missionaries  and  plunder 
their  premises."*  Mr.  Kelly  explains,  in  the  same  year,  that 
*'  the  disorder  originated  in  this  way.  The  Protestant  ministers 
had  foreHtdlled  almost  all  the  trade  of  the  coast,  to  the  great 
injury  of  tlie  American  merchants.  Deplorable  consequences 
flowed  from  this  rivalry.  .  .  .  The  king  and  his  subjects  took 
up  arms,  and  appeared  resolved  to  set  lire  to  the  Protestant 
establisinnents."  Meanwiiile,  we  are  told,  the  Catlioiic  mia- 
sionaries  '"  continued  to  visit  tlie  sick  and  to  teach  the  catechism 
without  meeting  with  the  slightest  insult;"  for  even  the  angry 
natives  knew  that  thei/  had  no  interest  in  the  schemes  of  the 
rival  traders.f 

Again :  the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  confess, 
with  cespect  to  the  operations  conducted  in  the  same  place 
under  their  special  superintendence,  that  even  "the  colonists, 
as  a  bo<ly,  regard  the  missionaries  and  their  enterprise  with  ill 
will  ;"':|:  because  they  find  them  their  most  formidable  rivals  in 
all  connncrcial  speculations.  Dr.  Morrison  tells  also  the  usual 
tale  of  a  certain  "Mr.  U.,'''  a  Protestant  niissioiuiry,  who  "fell 
into  a  state  of  mournful  backsliding,  and  greatly  dishonored 
his  sacred  calling."^  Yet  it  is  to  nuiintain  such  persons  and 
their  families  in  opulent  idleness,  that  England  and  America 
consume  annually  nearly  three  millions  sterling,  with  no  result 
whatever  but  to  make  Christianity  a  proverb  among  the 
heathen  !  Most  of  them,  too,  as  we  have  seen  in  China  and 
elsewhere,  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  <liuk;cts  of 
the  i)eo]>le  to  whom  they  are  sup[)osed  to  preach.  "  1  cannot 
but  express  my  surprise,"  observes  a  Protestant  minister, 
who  was  deputed  to  visit  the  West  African  missions  directed 
by  his  own  community,  "that  in-  ci(jhtei:n  yearn  no  attempt 
has  been  nuide  to  acquire  and  speak  the  languages  of  the 
cour«ry."|| 

Of  Dahomey,  Commander  Forbes  relates  that  "  the  l^Ioliam- 
medan  religion,  spreading  over  the  vast  continent  of  AtVic:'.,  is 
gaining  millions  of  converts;"^  while  Mr.  Duncan,  another 
friend  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  gives  this  candid  reixirt  au 
to  the  working  of  their  schools :  "  All  that  these  young  nieu 


*  Ilintoneal  Examination  of  the  State  of  Society  in  W.  Afiicn,  p.  25. 
f  tiuotcd  in  Annnlti,  vol.  iv.,  p.  240. 
X  KiiMt,  p.  2!)."). 

g  The  Fatki'TH  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  app.,  p.  DDO. 
il   Lift-  mid  Journals  of  the  Ih-c.  L\  West,  cU.  viii^,  p.  ia4. 
^1  JJahonuy  <iud  the  JJuhomaus,  vol.  i.,  p.  170  (1851). 
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a8|)ire  to,  is  to  get  sotnething  in  the  fashion  of  Enropean 
clothing,  and  to  seek  emph>yinent  as  clerks."  lie  deplores  the 
"  little  benefit"  of  "  a  partial  education  by  merely  reading  the 
Scriptures,"  and  adds  that,  "in  many 'instances  this  partial 
education  is  only  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  become  more 
perfect  in  villany.^'*  Yet  the  missionaries,  in  order  to  swell 
their  funds,  could  gravely  describe  these  poor  Africans  as 
"  prostrate  before  the  throne  of  grace,"  and  "  hungering  after 
rigliteousness." 

And  now  let  us  attempt  a  brief  review  of  Catholic  missions 
in  West  Africa.  From  Senegambia  to  Congo  and  the  s<  uthern 
limits  oi  Guinea,  through  nearl}'  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator, — and  from  the  Atlantic  towards 
Soudan  and  for  three  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. — the 
Catholic  faith  has  been  preached,  with  an  efficacy,  as  Protest- 
ant writers  will  tell  us,  which  sufficiently  attests  its  Divine 
power.  It  was  in  the  tifreenth  century  that  apostolic  mission- 
aries commenced  their  lahors  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cr!igo, 
Loango,  and  the  contiguous  regions.  To  discover  a  new  realm, 
and  to  dispatch  to  it  without  an  hour's  delay  the  messengers 
of  peace,  was  the  unfailing  practice  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France,  animated  l)y  still  more  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
than  for  conquest-  and  renown.  About  the  year  1485,  as  MeroUa 
relates,  three  Dominican  Fathers  entered  Congo  :  the  first  was 
martyred,  and  the  other  two  died  of  the  climate. f  Their  suc- 
cessors, as  well  as  the  sons  of  St.  Francis,  "penetrated  deep 
mto  Congo,"  as  Dr.  Leyden  remarks,  '"and  even  into  the 
regions  beliind,  explored  by  no  other  European.":}:  A  little 
later,  the  Jesuits  carried  the  Cross  into  the  same  country  ;  and 
that  we  may  comprehend  at  once,  by  one  prodigious  fact, — re- 
vealed to  us  by  Protestant  testimony, — what  was  the  nature  of 
their  work,  let  us  hear  an  English  witness,  who  writes  from 
the  Ci.pe  of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  1851+.  At  that  recent 
date,  the  Protestant  editor  of  an  Africtan  jtmrnal  declares, 
that  "  the  Jesuits,  b  'sfore  their  expulsion,  effected  so  much, 
that  the  natives  in  the  large  districts  are  atiU  taught  to  read 
and  write,  the  work  of  education  bein(/  carried  on  hy  native 
teachern.'''^ 

This  remarkable  fact,  characteristic  of  the  strangely  enduring 
influvMiee  of  the  Catholic  apostolate,  is  more  than  confirmed  by 
Dr.  L'vingstone,  who  tells  us,  with  the  frank  honesty  which 
distinguishfs  that  manly  writer,  that  "  the  Jesuit:  teacliing  has 

*  Travels  in  Western  Africa,  vol.  i.,  cli.  iii.,  p.  42  ;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xii:.,  p.  ^03. 

5Voi/<i{/e  to  Cjnffo,  Piiikcnon,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  215. 
J}M'oi:eries  and  Tracels  in  Africa,  by  J.  Loyden,  M.D.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  77. 
5^  TUe  C'iipo  and  Natat  News,  Juuuary  o\,  18.il),  p.  80. 
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been  so  permanent"  in  spite  of  a  century  of  abandonment  and 
calamity,  that  even  at  this  day  "  the  Prince  of  Congo  is  pro- 
fessedly a  Christian,  and  that  tliere  are  no  fewer  than  twelve 
churches  in  that  kingdom,  the  fruits  of  the  mission  established 
in  former  times  at  San  Salvador,  the  capital  ;"*  and  further, 
that  the  poor  deserted  natives,  to  whom  Portugal,  fallen  from 
the  glory  of  other  days,  has  no  longer  Jesuits  to  send,  still  try, 
in  spite  of  their  ign(»ranco,  "  to  keep  up  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church !"  Woe  to  the  men  who  robbed  Africa  of  her  apostles, 
and  restored  to  the  Enemy  so  many  victims  who  had  been 
rescued  from  his  dominion. 

Tliere  is  no  need  to  trace  in  all  its  details  the  history  of  the 
missions  of  which  Dr.  Livingst(me  .  :id  others  have  noticed  the 
actual  remains,  and  which  declined  because,  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  mortality  of  the  irwssionaries,  the  forcible  suppres- 
sion at  a  later  period  of  religious  societies  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  total  absence  during  a  long  course  of  years  of 
apostolic  teachers,  there  was  no  one  left  to  maintain  them.  It 
was  the  special  misfortune  of  Western  Africa  to  be  connected 
with  an  empire  already  corrupted,  faithless  to  Catholic  tradi- 
tions, and  rapidly  hastening  to  ignominious  decay,  owing  to  the 
gradual  extinction  of  all  religious  principle  amongst  its  rulers; 
and  Proyart  was  probably  not  mistaken  when  he  said  that  the 
immoialities  of  the  Portuguese  accelerated  the  ruin  of  their 
missions  in  Africa. 

In  India,  tlie  influence  of  Portugal,  once  a  chosen  instrument 
in  the  designs  of  Providence,  has  for  many  years  been  unfavor- 
able to  religion  and  morality.  Since  the  hour  when  Pombal, 
too  well  imitated  by  his  successors,  cast  away  the  traditions 
which  had  made  her  one  of  the  noblest  and  mightif;st  of 
European  nations,  and  adopted  the  political  philosophy  of 
Protestantism,  which  refuses  t«)  the  Creator  any  share  in  the 
government  of  civil  society,  decay  and  ruin  have  marked  the 
history  of  Portugal,  till  at  length  the  "  most  faithful"  kingdom 
has  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  her 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  are  a  proverb  for  the 
feebleness  and  disorder  which  Brazil  only  escaped  by  timely 
sepuiation.  "  It  is  deplorable,"  says  Senhor  Valdez,  speaking 
of  a  colony  of  three  thousand  Catholic  Africans,  in  the  island 
of  Anno  liom,  "  to  see  such  destitiitioji  of  religious  services  as 
exists  among  them."t  And  this  is  not  a  solitary  case.  But 
Poraigal,  which  has  lost  all  religious  fervor  at  home,  except  in 
the  hearts  of  the  poor,  is  unworthy  to  i)e  any  longer  a  nursery 
of  apostolic  niisbionaries,  and  the  cloud  which  broods  ovei  the 

♦  Mimoiiary  Traceln  in  H.  Africa,  ch.  xxl.,  pp.  411,  420. 
f  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  i-v  «a. 
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land  of  De  Britto  and  Laynez  casts  its  shadow  even  upon  the 
"  streamless  deserts"  of  Africa. 

From  1554  to  1626,  eight  bishops  ruled  in  succession  the 
Church  in  Congo ;  but  from  1648,  "  the,  kingdom  remained 
without  any  clergy,"*  and  in  1814  the  king  vainly  implored 
the  Portuguese  monarch  to  "  send  clergymen  to  Congo."  Yet 
we  learn  from  Proyart,  that  when  some  missionaries  visited  the 
interior  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  found 
a  province  (So^no)  in  which,  after  their  long  abandonment, 
''  the  people  still  continued  Christians,  and  publicly  professed 
the  faith,  and  their  horror  of  idolatry,"  and  w-ere  accustomed  ♦^o 
oflFer  prayers  to  God  to  send  them  a  missionary.f  Such  facte, 
proper  to  the  history  of  Catholic  missions,  sufficiently  indicate 
the  influence  once  exerted  in  these  countries  by  men,  who,  as 
Murray  scornfully  relates,  "  sometimes  exercised  an  authority 
almost  paramount  to  that  of  the  sovereigns." 

The  same  unfriendly  annalist  repeatedly  admits  the  courage 
and  firmness  with  which  they  "insisted  ui^on  a  strict  conformity 
to  the  C  istian  rule."  Iloefer  tells  us  of  one  of  them  who 
'  converted  the  king  of  Mahonga  and  all  his  family,"  and  yet 
found  leisure  to  publish  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Bonda  language  ;|  and  a.i  intid'^l  French  writer  confesses  that 
"  there  is  something  marvellous"  in  the  fact,  tJiat  ''  li  few  igno- 
rant missionaries,"  as  he  absurdly  styles  such  men  as  Colotnbini 
and  Cannecattim,  "  were  able  to  snatch  a  whole  people  fron\ 
their  ancient  customs  and  their  god8."§ 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  says  a  Protestant  writer  already  quoted, 
"  to  find  what  a  hold  the  Portuguese  have  got  upon  the  tribes 
far  into  the  interior,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that 
the  enlightrnment  and  happiness  of  Africa  in  future  ages  will 
depend  very  much  upon  taem."||  May  Portugal  once  more 
prove  worthy  of  the  sublime  mission  which  Providence  in- 
trusted to  her  in  earlier  days!  Already  there  are  signs  of  her 
resurrection.  It  is  Dr.  Livingstone  who  te)ls  us,  that  "tli(i 
good  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Angola,  both  in  the  city  and 
the  country,  is  universally  acknowledged,"  and  that  he  is  es- 
pecially active  in  "  promoting  the  establishmevit  of  schools." 
Tlie  same  excellent  writer  reports  of  the  abandoned  district  of 
Ambaca,  which  be  traversed,  that  "  it  is  now  quite  astonishing 


*  Valdez,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  85. 

f  Histoire  de  Loango,  Kakongo,  et  antres  Royaiiviet  d'Afrique,  par  M.  I'Abbd 
Proyart,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  !il7  (177*!). 

I  Afrique  Austmle,  par  iM.  F.  Hoefer,  p.  471  (1848). 

^  Encyclopedic  de  VoyagcK,  par  J.  Grasaet  de  S.  Saaveur ;  Mmira  des  Habi- 
(aits  dn.  Congo,  p.  1(3. 

i  The  Cape  and  Natal  News. 
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to.  observe  the  screat  numbers  who  can  read  and  write  in  thig 
distrirr.  Tiiis  is  the  fruit  of  tlie  labors  <;f  the  Jesuit  and  Car"^chin 
missionaries,  for  they  taui^ht  tlie  people  of  Ainbaea  ;  and  ever 
since  tlie  expulsion  of  the  teachers  by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
the  natives  nave  continued  to  teach  each  other.  These  devoted 
men  are  still  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  the  corntry  to 
this  day.  All  speak  well  of  them — 08  padres  JesuitasP  And 
then  IJr.  Livingstone  utters  a  regret,  wnich  we  also  may  share, 
though  not  for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  that  the  Jesuits  did 
not  "give  the  people  the  Bible,  to  be  a  light  to  their  feet, when 
the  good  men  themselves  were  gone."* 

Yet  this  distinguished  traveller  will  confess,  that  to  translate 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  the  African  dialects,  a  work  i;i  which 
Protestant  missionaries,  with  all  their  leisure,  have  not  hitherto 
been  very  successful,  was  h;i;dly  possible  to  men  absorbed  by 
the  K>ils  of  their  apostolic  calling,  and  speedily  worn  out  by 
exhaustion  and  the  influence  of  such  a  climate.  And  we  may 
add,  without  disrespect  to  this  worthy  man,  that,  fnjm  his  own 
account,  which  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  quoting  present- 
ly, tliesG  very  men  effected  so  much  more,  without  the  aid  of 
Buch  translations,  than  his  own  colleagues  have  accomplished 
with  them,  that  for  upwards  of  a  century  their  potent  influence 
has  survived  them  ;  nor  will  he  deny,  with  the  facts  of  Prot- 
estant missions  before  him,  that  while  millions  of  Christians, 
during  the  early  ages,  attained  to  the  closest  union  with  God, 
though  they  never  saw  a  Bible,  thousands  in  our  own  day,  who 
have  almost  learned  it  by  heart,  are  still  as  far  from  any  saving 
knowledge  of  Him  as  the  pagans  themselves. 

We  have  now  only  to  state,  in  conclusion,  what  Catholic 
missionaries  are  doing  in  West  Africa  at  the  present  moment. 

Twenty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  Dr.  Barr<m,  formerly 
Vicar-general  of  Pliiladelphia,  was  appointed  by  the  Holy  Se<) 
Bishop  of  Constantina  and  Vicar- Ai)ostolic  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Guiu'^a.  Landii:g  at  Cape  Palmas  during  the  rainy  season, 
with  a  band  of  missionaries,  who  were  immediately  dispersed 
to  various  })oint8  along  the  coast,  but  who  did  not  And  so  much 
as  a  loof  to  shelter  them,  almost  all  were  cut  off  by  death  in 
rapid  ;-iiccc'Ssion.  The  Abbe  de  Regnier  fell  flrst.  "Tell  my 
family  and  friends,"  were  his  last  words,  '*  that  I  rejoice  at  hav- 
ing lett  all  for  our  Divine  Master."  Father  Jjouchet  was  the 
next  to  sink,  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  Fathers  Audebert, 
Laval,  Koussel,  and  Maurice.  Finally,  of  seven  who  had  ar- 
rived in  health  and  vigor,  one  only,  the  Abbo  Bessieux,  re- 
mained alive. 


!|J 


•  Ch.  xix.,  p.  383. 
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Six  months  after,  in  June,  1845,  the  solitary  survivor  wrote 
as  follows  from  Gaboon      '  I  shall  soon  see  zealous  colleagues 
succeeding  the  frieuGij  whom  I  liave  lost,  encouraging  and 
sustaining  my  feeble  steps.     For,  God  forbid  that  you  should 
forsake  this  poor  Africa!"     Already  he  had  discerned  that  the 
tribes  on  the  sea-coast  had  formed  their  estimate  of  Europeans 
from  the  miserable  examples  before  their  eyes,  and  had  judged 
the  spurious   Christianity  offered  to  them ;   but,  he  added, 
there  are  tribes  in  the  interior,  "  reared  in  privations,  inured 
to  toil,  and  famous  for  their  courage.    They  know  that  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  the  Catholic  priests  and  the 
foreign  traders.    To  them  we  will  go  first ;  this  is  a  conquest 
whicTi   the   ministers  of  error  will   not  venture  to  dispute 
with  us." 

Four  months  later,  the  same  intrepid  missionary  had  twelve 
native  children  residing  under  his  charge,  and  could  say  :  "  1 
do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  there  is  at  Gaboon  a  multitude  of 
souls  ready  to  receive  the  heavenly  seed."  But  he  was  alone, 
and  poor,  without,  as  he  observed,  "  the  immense  resources  of 
the  Tiotestant  ministers."*  Let  us  leave  him  for  a  moment, 
to  follow  the  steps  of  others. 

In  1847,  his  colleague,  Father  Briot  de  la  Maillerie,  wrote 
from  Ndakar,  a  station  on  the  Gaboon.  Already  they  had 
established  a  training  seminary,  in  v/hich  were  "twelve  native 
Levites,  whose  good  conduct  and  docility  have  singularly  edi- 
fied us,"  and  who  had  learned  to  sing  in  the  Wolof  tongue  "  the 
praises  of  Jesus  and  Mary."  In  the  same  year  these  students 
were  present  at  the  ordination  of  the  Abbe  viallais,  and  '•  their 
joy  was  at  its  height.  They  mutually  excited  each  other  to 
hasten  the  time  for  their  ordination.  Each  fixed  already  the 
district  which  he  would  take.  One  would  go  to  Cayot,  another 
to  Fouta  .  .  and  thus  the  whole  apostolic  vicariate  was  aj^pro- 

fjriated!"  "Be  persuaded,"  said  the  Abbe  Gallais,  a  little 
ater,  "  that  these  negroes  are  not  such  as  calumny  has  so  often 
been  pleased  to  depict  them."  They  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  apostles  who  could  not  only  talk  to  them  of  a  far-off  Saviour, 
but  guide  them  to  IIi.s  feet. 

In  1852,  the  Abbe  Durand  sends  these  tidings  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia:  "  Praise  bo  to  God,  in  spite  of  nunier- 
'oiis  obstacles,  amongst  which  the  snares  of  the  Meth.odists  are 
not  the  least,  the  Catholic  religion  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
this  country.  In  the  year  that  has  just  elapsed,  W3  have  had 
one  hundred  and  thirty  baptisms,  and  have  admitted  forty  to 
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their  first  communion.  The  dispositions  of  our  neophytes  are 
excellent."* 

By  the  year  1854,  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five  missionaries 
sent  to  Western  Africa,  forty-two  had  already  perished  ;  but 
there  remained  at  that  date  two  bishops,  fifteen  priests,  eleven 
lay  brothers,  and  nineteen  sisters.  "  Our  Christians,"  says  the 
coadjutor  Vicar-Apostolic  in  that  year,  "are  generally  faithful 
to  their  religious  duties,  especially  in  localities  not  frequented 
by  Europeans.  We  have  forty  pupils  in  the  central  house  ot 
studies  at  Ndakar," — by  the  following  year  the  number  had 
increased  to  sixty;  "henceforth  many  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties may  be  regarded  as  overcome ;  traditions  have  been 
formed,  an  administrative  organization  has  been  established, 
and  is  beginning  to  work  with  regular:ty."f 

But  the  bishop  was  destined  to  encounter  a  trial  which  even 
apostolic  zeal  could  neither  avert  nor  resist.  Twice  since  the 
date  of  his  letter  every  Catholic  missionary,  including  all  the 
bishops,  has  been  swept  away  by  pestilence.  Warned  by  these 
repeated  calamities,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  evangelization  of  Western 
Africa  must  henceforth  be  mainly  committed  to  a  native 
clergy  ;  and  to  secure  a  staff  of  competent  native  missionaries 
is  now  the  aim  of  the  Holy  See.  But  the  dead  have  not 
labored  in  vain. 

At  Goree,  by  the  year  1845,  there  were  already  twelve  hun- 
dred Catholics  ;  and  a  Protestant  missionary  reports,  in  1850, 
*•  the  people  of  Goree  were  all  either  Mahometans  or  Itoman 
Carbolics. ":{: 

The  native  king,  a  Mahometan,  assured  the  Abbe  de  la 
Maillerie,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  his  commencing  a  school 
for  his  people,  "since  it  was  for  a  good  object ;"  tyid  a  little 
later  Father  Arragon  could  give  this  encouraging  accuunt :  "At 
Goree,  as  in  all  Africa,  the  harvest  to  be  gathered  is  immeut^c 

The  Marabouts  are  pleased  to  see  us  in  this  country ; 

they  salute  us  when  they  meets  us  ;  they  are  fond  of  saying  that 
they  esteem  us,  because  we  love  the  great  God.  Again,  the 
people  are  warmly  attached  to  us,  and  show  themselves  grateful 
tor  the  smallest  services.  ,  .  .  With  regard  to  the  Mahometaiis 

*  A  Protestant  missionary  on  the  Gambia  records  the  following  Ulamphs  in 
1803  :  "  We  have  beon  enabled  to  go  to  the  '  highways  and  hedges  t/»  invite 
sinners  to  Christ,  and,  bbssod  be  (iod,  we  have  not  returned  witliout  huc^ 
(M'Hs.  A  Popo  woman,  who  was  an  idolatress,  has  of  late  forsaken  lier  idols, 
and  is  now  bowing  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  are  also  glad  to  report  that  a  Man- 
iKngo  wonuin  has  been  admitted  on  trial."     Wedeyan  Mia.  8i>e.  lieport.  p.  90. 

I  Vol.  XV.,  p.  ;W0.  Ou  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1803,  a  native  student 
from  the  Oaml>ia  recitiid  a  composition  in  his  own  language  before  the  College 
jf  Propaganda. 

X  Moister,  ch.  ii.,  p.  70. 
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also,  we  are  not  without  grounds  of  hope  ....  The  blindness  ' 
of  tins  people  arises  chiefly  from  their  ignorance;  far  from 
repulsing  the  truth,  they  in  general  wish  for  it ;  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Gospel  will  be  commensurate  with  the  means  of 
instruction."  lie  thuii  relates  this  anecdutc:  "'One  evening 
two  Marabouts  came  into  our  house  while  a  little  black  was 
giving  out  prayers  to  the  other  children.  This  sight  filled  them 
with  surprise.  One  of  them  observed  to  his  companion,  '  these 
people  will  be  taking  away  the  Koran  from  us.'  Then  address- 
ing himself  to  me,  lie  said :  '  If  you  only  stay  two  years  at 
Ndakar,  there  will  be  no  more  Mahomet — nothing  but  the 
missionary.'  May  his  prediction  be  accomplished,  and  God 
alone  be  adored,  served,  and  loved  by  a  people  to  whom  He 
has  been  so  long  unknown  I"'* 

Let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  a  single  example — for  there  is  no 
need  of  many — of  the  manner  in  which  converts  are  made  in 
this  country,  and  in   which  they  subsequently  display  the 
evidence  of  their  reconciliation  to  God.    One  of  the  missionaries. 
Father  Poussot,  had  been  attacked  in  the  night  by  a  fanatic, 
and  severely  wounded.     Shortly  after.  Vane,  the  chief  of  a 
neighbo"ing  village,  presented  himself  before  his  companion 
Fatlier  Bouehet,  with  these  words:  ''Father,  I  have  been  long 
a  Christian  at  heart,  but  I  am  determined  to  be  one  in  deed.. 
Wash  me  with  the  water  of  prayer  (baptism)  ....  You  told 
me  that  your  God  loved  mankind,  and  sent  his  Son  on  earth  to 
save  them ;  that  this  Son  died  for  them  on  a  cross,  and  tiiat 
instead  of  taking  revenge  upon  His  executioners.  He  pardoned 
them,  and  even  prayed  for  them ;  and  you  planted  a  cross  in 
our  village.     1  thought  all  this  very  fine,  but  still  I  was  not  in 
heart  a  Christian."     Then  raising  his  voice,  and  continuing 
with  great  animation,  he  said :    "But  do  you  remember  our 
coming  home  together  one  day  through  the  forest  of  Mpongues  ^ 
You  were  told  that  the  Father,  your  companion,  had   been 
wounded  the  previous  night  by  a  slave,  and  that  his  face  was 
cnt  open.     I  was  enraged  at  his  cowardly  and  shameful  act, 
and  if  1  had  met  the  slave,  I  should  have  stabbed  him.     But 
you.  Father,  said  nothing ;  you  raised  your  eyes  to  heaven.     I 
was  watching  what  you  would  do.     You  pardoned  the  slave;, 
you  begged  that  he  might  not  be  punished.     The  wounded 
Father  also  came  some  time  after,  not  yet  quite  recovered.     He 
was  not  angry.     Pie  spoke  and  prayed  M'ith  us  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  had  a  meeting  with  his  intended  murderer.    Then 
I  said  to  myself  and  others,  'This  Father  loves  us;  he  does 
what  he  says/  he  pardons  his  enemies.     His  word,  therefore,. 

*  AnncUg,  vol.  viii.,  p.  89. 
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is  trne.'     From  that  moment  I  was  in  heart  a  Christian,  and  T 
am  now  resolved  to  be  so  forever."* 

The  chief  was  instrncted  and  baptized.  "  The  wliole  fumil y," 
Father  Bonchet  adds,  "have  followed  the  example  of  their 
chief,  and  form  at  the  present  day  a  nucleus  of  fervent  and 
couraireous  Christians,  already  tried  by  persecution,  and,  if 
called  upon,  prepared  for  martyrdom."  The  trial  came — 
destitution,  cruelty,  loss  of  friends  and  relatives,  and  menaces 
of  a  worse  fate.  All,  even  the  children,  endured  it  with 
unmoved  fortitude.  When  the  father  was  loaded  with  cliHins 
by  the  infidels,  and  they  were  about  to  carry  him  away,  his 
second  son  exclaimed,  "  Take  me  instead  of  my  father ;  he  is 
infirm,  I  shall  be  of  more  use  to  you."  The  oifer  was  accepted, 
and  the  youth  consigned  to  prison,  with  no  other  consolation 
than  a  crucifix,  which  one  of  his  sisters  conveyed  to  him.  The 
paffans  proposed  to  restore  the  old  chief  to  his  former  position, 
if  he  would  consent  to  apostatize.  "  I  am  a  servant  of  the  great 
God,"  he  replied,  "and  must  obey  his  orders  rather  than  yield 
to  your  desires.  I  have  said  it,  henceforth  nothing  sliull 
persuade  me  to  depart  from  the  will  of  God."  "  Admimble 
and  holy  old  man,  exclaims  Father  Bouchet,  the  witness  of 
these  scenes ;  "  how  often  have  I  wept  for  joy  over  his  conver- 
sion !  At  Mass,  in  a  special  manner,  his  devotion  is  beyond  all 
praise,  when  kneeling  absorbed  in  meditation  on  the  adorable 
mysteries.  There  it  is  that  his  faith  is  constantly  revived,  and 
from  this  source  he  derives  courage  to  say  with  St.  Paul :  '  I 
can  do  all  things  in  Him  who  fortifies  me.' " 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  Christian  missions  in 
'this  part  of  Africa,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  without  admit- 
ting, that  if  the  Catholics  possessed  even  a  small  portion  of  tlie 
immense  temporal  resoui'ces  which  the  two  richest  nations  in 
the  world  continually  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Protestant 
emissaries,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  found  educational  institutions, 
and  to  promote  the  other  works  of  charity  so  urgently  needed 
in  this  land  of  poverty,  the  conversion  of  tlie  heatlien  would  be 
immensely  accelerated.  But  poverty  is  not  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  Catholic  mission.  There  is  a  yet  more 
formidable  and  fatal  hindrance.  When  the  heathen  or  the 
Mahometan  has  learned,  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to 
venerate  teachers  who  lead  an  apostolic  life,  and  who  display 
even  to  his  dull  apprehension  the  marks  of  a  supernatural 
calling ;  when  the  power  of  the  demon  is  already  shaken,  and 
light  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  soul ;  the  half-awakened  native 
is  sure  to  be  presently  confounded  and  embarrassed  by  the 
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apparition  of  others,  also  stylinff  themselves  ministers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  though  attended  by  groups  of  females  and 
children,  surrounded  by  comfort  and  opulence,  and  leading 
before  his  eyes  Lhe  common  life  of  common  men ;  and  when 
these  teachers  speak  to  him,  in  strange  and  unnatural  accents, 
about  a  Book  of  which  they  comprehend  nothing  but  the  letter, 
and  a  Saviour  of  whom  they  know  nothing  but  the  Name ;  the 
perplexed  inquirer  begins  to  suspect  that,  after  all,  Christianity 
IS  only  a  delusion,  its  advocates  only  impostors.  The  grave  and 
devout  pastors  whom  he  had  begun  to  love  and  admire,  he  is 
now  told,  are  but  the  insidious  professors  of  a  wicked  and  false 
religion  ;  while  the  worldly  and  immortified  men,  who  hasten 
to  offer  him  their  gold  and  their  Bibles,  are  the  only  preachers 
of  pure  Christianity.  What  marvel  if  the  angry  heathen  con- 
found the  religion  and  its  professors  in  a  common  sentiment  of 
contempt  and  aversion  ?  or  resolve,  at  the  bidding  of  the  baser 
instincts  of  his  nature,  to  make  the  Christian  religion  a  source 
of  gain,  and  to  sign  a  contract  which  leaves  his  conscience  un- 
touched, while  it  redoubles  his  repugnance  to  teachers  who  are 
themselves  the  first  victims  of  the  hypocrisy  which  they  create 
and  recompense  ?  We  have  said,  and  it  may  be  repeated  with- 
out exaggeration,  that  Protestant  missions  are  everywhere  the 
worst  and  most  fatal  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  ;  because  they  add  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  him, 
in  common  with  those  which  were  surmounted  by  the  primitive 
converts,  a  multitude  of  others,  unknown  to  the  pagans  of 
earlier  days,  which  had  no  existence  till  Protestantism  arose, 
and  with  which  even  the  Apostles  themselves  would  perhaps 
have  contended  in  vain.  Protestantism — let  us  once  more  de- 
clare it — is  the  last  scourge  of  heathenism. 

Before  we  approach  the  only  region  of  Africa  which  now 
remains  to  be  visited,  it  may  be  well  to  resume,  in  the  words 
of  a  Protestant  minister,  formerly  a  missionary  in  these  regions, 
the  history  which  we  have  briefly  traced.  In  1856,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  England  had  carried  Protestant- 
ism to  Western  Africa,  the  character  and  results  of  missionary 
labor  in  these  provinces  were  thus  appreciated  by  Mr.  Leighton 
Wilson.  "  The  Church  of  Rome  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
zeal  she  displayed  in  following  up  all  tlie  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  with 
efforts  to  extend  the  Christian  faith.  The  Portuguese  govern- 
ment itself,  at  the  commencement  of  these  enterprises,  was  in- 
fluenced as  much  by  a  desire  to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith, 
as  by  any  expectations  of  commercial  gain.  In  the  course  of 
time,  when  unexpected  sources  of  wealth  were  opened  up  by 
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these  discoveries,  she  lost  sight,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  for- 
mer of  these  objects,  and  gave  herself  up  wholly  to  an  absorb- 
ing pursuit  of  the  latter.  The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  was 
not  diverted  from  her  purpose  by  any  such  motives.  She  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  one  great  object  of  converting  these 
newly  discovered  tribes  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  she  pursued 
her  calling  with  an  energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance  worthy  of  a 
better  cause." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emissaries  of  Protestantism,  who 
liave  been  described  to  us  by  their  co-religionists  as  often  pro- 
foundly immoral,  and  almost  always  engaged  in  the  eager  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  .are  thus  noticed  by  the  same  writer.  "  llad 
Protestant  nations  and  the  Protestant  Church  pursued  the  same 
work  witli  half  the  zeal  and  steadiness,  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time  would  have  been  very  difterent  from 
what  it  is."  And  then  he  gives  this  account  of  the  actual  fruits 
of  their  operations,  backed  by  the  support  of  England  and 
America,  and  aided  by  immense  resources,  during  a  century 
and  a  half.  "As  yet,  the  missionaries  have  done  little  more 
than  possess  theipselves  of  the  outposts  ;  but,  in  accomplishing 
even  this  much,  they  feel  themselves  greatly  indebted  to  what 
has  been  do?ie  by  the  squadron^^* 

Once  more  we  have  received  the  confessions,  with  which  we 
are  now  familiar,  and  which  we  shall  hear  again  in  every  land 
which  we  have  still  to  visit.  Once  more  we  liave  been  told  by 
a  Protestant  missionary,  who  had  himself  abandoned  the  un- 
profitable work,  the  accustomed  tale,  which,  in  default  of  his 
testimony,  ve  should  have  learned  from  others.  There  was  as 
much  prudence  as  candor  in  Mr.  Wilson's  tardy  admissions. 
In  1842,  the  mission  of  Baraka,  the  principal  station  on  the 
Gaboon  river,  was  inaugurated  by  that  gentleman.  In  1861, 
after  twenty  years  of  costly  effort,  Mr.  Paul  du  Chaillu,  the 
intimate  associate  of  the  missionaries,  records  their  own  avowal, 
that  they  despair  of  acquiring  any  influence  over  the  adult  na- 
tives of  Western  Africa.  They  have  some  hope,  he  says,  of  tliu 
children  in  their  schools, — they  have  always  hopes  which  are 
doomed  never  to  be  accomplished,  and  have  already  educated 
one  generation  in  vain, — but  "it  is  only  upon  the  children  that 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries  can  have  any  important  effects." 
They  may  well  be  "discouraged,"  he  suggests,  "at  the  slight 
result  of  their  hard  labor."  "  The  positive  success  of  the  mis- 
sion," he  reluctantly  observes,  "  is  not  great ;"  and  we  may 
accept  his  impartial  estimate  of  it,  when  he  relates  that,  after 


*  WM^tm  Africa,  by  J.  Leighton  Wileon,  ch.  lii.,  p.  448 ;  ch.  v.,  p.  481. 
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the  *'  inculcation  of  Bible  precepts"  during  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  "  the  older  natives  adhere  to  their  vile  superstitions, 
and  are  with  difficulty  influenced.  If  they  come  to  church,  it 
is  too  often  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  please  the  preacher,  or  from 
some  fancied  advantage  to  themselves."*  In  other  words,  a 
human  religion  is  incirpable,  in  Africa  as  in  every  other  land, 
of  effecting  what  only  a  Divine  ministry  can  profitably  attempt, 
or  of  imitating  those  triumphs  of  a  holier  faith  which  the 
agents  of  Protestantism  are  always  occupied  in  recording,  and 
always  contrasting,  in  spite  of  themselves,  with  their  own 
blighted  hopes  and  unfruitful  toil. 

Mr.  Leighton  "Wilson,  whose  candid  testimony  we  have  heard, 
was  himself  a  Protestant  missionary.  Let  us  conclude  our 
notice  of  "Western  Afnca  with  the  evidence  of  one  of  those  lay 
writers  whose  verdict  is,  if  possible,  stAll  more  conclusive,  be- 
cause announced  after  a  still  wider  observation,  and  in  spite  of 
f)repo68e88ion8  not  less  incurable.  "We  have  said,  and  shall 
lave  occasion  to  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  latest  report  of 
Protestant  missionary  enterprise,  in  whatever  region  of  the 
earth,  is  always  the  worst.  A  new  example  of  this  truth  claims 
oar  attention. 

In  1862,  Captain  Napier  Hewett,  whose  religious  sympathies 
were  wholly  with  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  who  warmly 
commends  the  zeal  which  distinguishes  individuals  among  them 
from  the  mass  of  hirelings  and  adventurers,  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing information:  "Though  the  country,"  he  says,  "exhibits  a 
teeming  fertility,  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  on  earth,  the  greater 
part  lies  uncultivated  waste;  .  .  .  the  lands  once  tilled  I're 
abandoned,  and  the  houses,  except  those  inhabited  hy  the  mis- 
sionaries, desolate  and  decaying."  "  It  seems,"  adds  this  impar- 
tial observer,  "  as  though,  like  some  of  the  West  India  islands, 
a  blight  had  fallen  on  the  place ;"  and  this  calamity  he  at- 
tributes to  "bad  management,  false  philanthropy,  and  an 
insufficient  schismatic  priestiiood,"'^' 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
Captain  Hewett  furnishes  the  following  report  of  Bathurst: 
"The  place  of  worship  pertaining  to  the  Established  Church  of 
England  is  a  small  building,  wiiose  neglected,  unfinished  in- 
terior, devoid  of  altar,  plainly  indicated  the  blighted  state  and 
stunted  growth  of  that  religion  in  the  colony ;  but  the  Catholic 
church  is  a  large  and  commodious  structure,  as  is  likewise  the 
Wesleyan  chapel,  which,  unlike  the  place  of  worship  of  the 
Mother  Church,  possesses  a  large  and  extremely  well-attended 
tichool."    It  was  in  schools  of  the  latter  class  that  he  heard 

*  Adoenturea  in  Bquatoriai  Africa,  ch.  i.,  pp.  5,  6. 
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the  pupils  "  bellowing  forth,  in  all  the  discordance  of  negro 
voice — 

'Oh  let  us  be  jyfool,  jyfool,  JTfool,  jyfool/  " 
while  from  the  chapel  "came  forth  the  favorite  negro  hymn — 


'Jerusalem !  Jerusalein  I 
Heigh  I  for  the  land  of  Canaan ! 
Canaan  is  a  pretty  spot, 
I'm  off  to  the  land  of  Cana&n,' " — 


a  melody  in  which  Captain  Hewett  seems  to  think  the  truths 
of  Christianity  are  somewhat  imperfectly  set  forth. 

Of  Bathurst,  he  adds,  "There  is  also  a  convent  of  French 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  instruct  children  of  their  own  persua- 
sion ;  and  these  heroic  ladies  brave  this  dreadful  climate,  re- 
linquish joy,  and  forego  every  tie  which  makes  life  pleasant, 
solely  to  tend  the  sick  and  comfort  the  afflicted."-'" 

Sometimes  he  gives  examples  of  individual  converts,  who 
have  been,  as  he  says,  "lionized  at  Exeter  Hall,"  and  who 
seem  to  have  been  worthy  of  that  distinction.  Of  one,  who 
was  "king  of  one  of  the  Eboe  tribes,  and  had  amassed  im- 
mense wealth  by  trading  in  the  ilesh  and  blood  of  his  people,*' 
he  relates,  that  "havin<'  been  ostensibly  converted  to  Ciiris- 
tianity,  he  had  pretended  to  abandon  that  traffic,  had  become  a 
promising  protege  of  the  missionaries,  and  had,  in  lieu  of  slave- 
dealing,  taken  to  strong  waters,  and  literally  erected  a  rum 
cask  as  his  throne."  Being  expelled  by  the  people,  who  seem 
to  have  found  that  his  profession  of  Christianity  only  made  him 
a  more  intolerable  ruffian,  "  the  cause  of  this  rum-drinking,  but 
otherwise  spiritually  disposed  potentate,  was  taken  up  by  tiie 
missionaries,  who,  'requested,'  as  Sir  Charles  Wood  said  in 
explanation  to  the  House,  'the  destruction  of  the  town,'  which 
was  accordingly  effected  by  the  British  squadron,  thoudi  on 
what  grounds  tiiis  cruel  act  was  undertaken  Sir  Charles  Wood 
was  unable  to  inform  the  House.""® 

Captain  Hewett  observes  a  little  later,  that  "too  often  the 
missionaries,  these  professed  harbingers  of  Christianity  and 
peace,  are  pestilent  fomenters  of  strife  between  tribes,  and  luive 
even  encouraged  the  natives  to  resist  the  Queen's  anrih,  as  at 
Lagos,  where  the  Britisii  force  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat.  .  . 
The  missionaries  are,  in  fact,  the  most  warlike  men  on  the 
coast."^'* 

Another  of  their  most  distinguished  converts  was  the  "  heir 
apparent  of  the  Kini^  of  Barra,"  wiio  was  visited  l)y  Captain 
llewett,  and  "who  had  been  a  boasted  convert  by  the  mis- 
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sionaries, but  who,  like  most  of  the  so-called  converts,  had  re- 
hipsed  into  barbarism,"  the  liabits  of  his  court  being  such  that 
the  British  officer  was  obliged  to  decline  the  hospitality  cf  this 
singular  disciple  of  Protestantism. 

Finally,  Captain  Hewett  presents  the  following  impressive 
summary  of  his  observations  in  Western  Africa.  After  reject- 
ing the  propc-al  of  "  extended  propagation  of  the  Gospel  by 
distribution  of  numerous  missionaries  throughout  the  continent," 
beeai  se  "  the  competition  between  the  Cnurch  and  the  rival 
sects  of  Dissenters  must  militate  against  the  success  of  this 
plan,  and  emasculate  the  little  good  it  possesses,"  he  concludes 
with  this  grave  statement :  '•  Have  missionary  labors  produced 
any  beneficial  eifect  in  the  colonies  themselves?  They  have  not. 
A  former  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  when  under  examination 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  some  years  since, 
being  asked  '  What  was  the  state  of  the  children  turned  out  of 
the  missionary  schools?'  replied,  'These  children  do  not  work ; 
i''?v  are  vagabonds;  and,  without  the  immigration  of  liberated 

.«  f  ms,  we  could  not  get  on  at  all.'"  In  1852,  Captain 
-  •  tt  once  more  confirms  the  report  of  this  official  in  these 
terms:  "The  \n\&'&\ox\AYj  proteges  invariably  are  found  to  be 
idle,  lying,  cunning,  and  utterly  worthless;  and  so  thoroughly 
is  this  fact  conceded,  that  no  dwellers  in  the  colonies  wish  to 
employ  as  servant  a  native  educated  in  the  missionary  schools!" 

Such,  by  Protestant  testimony,  is  the  final  result,  in  this  case 
also,  of  human  operations  which  force  even  so  friendly  a  wit- 
ness to  exclaim,  "  It  does  seem  sinful  to  expend,  when  is  re- 
membered the  vast  po))ulation  in  England  which  scarcely  knows 
the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
regenerate  the  black  b}''  means  of  missionaries,  the  immense 
revenues  which  are  annually  dissipated."  "  Little  do  the  sub- 
scribers to  foreign  missions,"  he  adds,  "  dream  of  the  pui-poses 
to  which  their  money  is  devoted ;  little  do  they  comoreheud 
the  character  of  the  men  to  whom  the  distribution  is  intrusted, 
and  in  what  manner  the  funds  are  lavished  ;  little  do  they 
know  the  small  amount  of  good  purchased  by  that  expenditure; 
and  little  do  they  conceive  the  false  coloring  bestowed  upon 
the  reports  of  missionary  labors."* 

*  European  Setilemcnts  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  ch.  viii.,  p.  119  ;  cli.  xi., 
p,  181  ;  ch.  xiii.,  p.  210 ;  ch.  xvii.,  pp.  i}l5-318.  It  would  bo  unprofitable  to 
multiply  exaraphis  of  tho  real  character  of  the  majority  of  Protoatunt  mission- 
urieH,  but  tlio  terms  i  i  which  Captain  Ilewett  records  one  of  them,  deserves 
notice.  "  The  missionari<»8  at  Bathurst,  feeling  tho  want  of  creature  comforts, 
and  observing  that  the  ollicers  of  tho  garrison,  by  tho  aid  of  their  boat,  man- 
aged to  secure  these  carnal  advantages,"  resolved  to  "  participate  in  tho  lux- 
ury." "  They  miglit  of  course  purchase  a  boat,  but  tliis  did  not  suit  them, 
and  the  question  arose  how  to  obtain  one  for  nothing  ?   This  would  puzzlo  moHt 
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SOUTH    AFRICA. 


''  .e  southern  portion  oi  the  vast  continent  of  whose  religions 
1  /  jry  we  have  now  oft'ered  an  imjperfect  sketch  still  remains 
to  oe  noticed.  We  have  spoken  of  the  Moor  and  the  Negro  ; 
some  accounf;  must  be  given  in  conclusion  of  the  Kaffir  and  the 
Hottentot. 

In  1652,  Van  Riebeck  inaugurated  the  Dutch  reign  in  South 
Africa.  Twenty-eight  governors  followed  in  succession,  till  in 
the  year  1793  Holland  forfeited  her  possessions  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1795,  General  Craia^,  the  first  representative  of  English 
power,  assumed  the  government  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  of 
the  progress  of  religion  among  the  h.eathen  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  latter  ej)och  that  we  now  propose  to  speak. 

The  numerous  writers  on  South  Africa  are  in  accord,  as  tl.eir 
own  words  will  presently  assure  us,  on  one  point  only, — that 
both  Jie  Hottentot  and  the  Kaffir  have  degenerated  morally 
during  the  period  of  English  rule ;  but  an  eager  conflict  has 
arisen  amongst  them  as  to  the  real  cause  of  this  deterioration. 
While  the  missionaries  assert  in  self-defence,  that  it  is  the 
colonists  who  have  ruined  both  Kaffir  and  Hottentot,  the  latter 
confidently  retort,  with  wonderful  unanimity, — to  whatever 
rank  or  class  they  belong,  civil  or  military, — that  it  is  mainly, 
and  with  rare  exceptions,  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the 
jnissi  mainf  which  have  corrupted  all  the  native  tribes  who  have 
had  die  misfortune  to  come  wthin  the  reach  of  either.  When 
we  have  considered  the  evidence  which  they  offer,  we  shall  be 
able  to  judge,  without  much  danger  of  error,  on  v/hich  side  is 
truth. 

The  first  facts  which  claim  our  attention,  and  which  consti- 
tute the  distinctive  features  of  Protestant  missions  in  every 
land,  are,  enormous  expenditure,  and  ceaseless  multiplication 
of  sects.     Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Grant  remarked  before 

people,  but  for  miBBionaries,whuare  enabled  always  to  draw  on  the  inoxliaust- 
ible  exchequer  of  a  too  credulou8  jiublic,  the  matter  was  easy.  Tliey  accord- 
ingly compiled  a  flaming  account  of  the  extrnordina»^  manner  in  which  their 
efforts  to  propagate  \,\w  Gospel  in  Bathurst  had  been  crowned  with  success  ; 
how  many  negroes  had  been  received  into  the  pale  of  the  Church !  how  edity. 
iug  were  tiieir  lives;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  populace  had  become  so  virtuous, 
nothing  further  remained  to  them  to  effect  in  that  quarter.  But,  alas!  tiu> 
lieiiighted  ignorance  and  vice  in  which  the  tribes  itcrofta  the  nur  were  steeped, 

if  tliey  had  only  a  boat,  a  multitude  might  be  gathered  into  the  fold. 

They  could  not  purchase  one  themselves,  bc^cause  they  had  to  deny  themselves 
many  luxuries,  many  comforts,  nay  vwn  necessaries.  Well,  the  n  'Xt  vessel 
brought  out  a  boat,  and  that  boat  had  been  at  Bathurat  three  years,  and  had 
never  moced  from  the  ahore,  except  when  the  steamers  arrived,  and  then  on 
the  same  errand  as  the  garrison  boat  I"    Ch  iv.,  p.  5i). 
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the  University  of  Oxford,  that  already  the  following  religious 
bodies  had  been  transplanted  to  the  Cape  Colony : — 1.  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  2.  Scottish  Missionary 
Society  ;  3.  United  Brethren  ;  4.  French  Protestant  Society  j 
5.  German  Missionary  Society  ;  6.  London  Missionary  Society  ; 
7.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society ;  8.  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ; 
9.  American  Board  of  Missions;  10.  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  ; 
1 1    Paris  Missionary  Society.* 

We  have  seen  in  other  lands  the  hopeless  confusion  and 
disorder,  as  well  as  the  perplexity  occasioned  to  the  heathen, 
by  such  a  colluvies  of  sects.  In  1835,  Mr.  Moodie,  a  judicious 
and  temperate  writer,  commented  in  the  following  words  upon 
this  disastrous  but  inevitable  result :  "  Unfortunately  eacli  sect 
has  some  peculiar  dogma,  which  they  generally  inculcate  to 
their  followers,  too  often  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  more  im- 
portant doctrines."  And  then  he  proceeds  thus :  "  Each  sect 
18  ambitious  of  increasing  the  number  of  its  followers  ;  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  amongst  them  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
party  zeal,  which,  joined  to  that  external  gloom  and  austerity 
which  distinguishes  them  all,  naturally  creates  a  further  distaste 
for  their  in8tructions."f 

And  time,  the  sovereign  remedy  of  so  many  human  evils, 
only  aggravates  this.  Thus,  as  late  as  1855,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Hoiden  tells  us,  even  of  the  new  province  of  Natal,  that  he 
found  seven  different  religious  denominations  in  one  spot ; 
"  enough,  one  would  suppose,  to  meet  the  diversified  creeds, 
tastes,  and  desires  of  the  inhabitants  !":j:  Two  years  later,  we 
find  I)r.  Armstrong,  a  Protestant  Bishop  in  South  Africa, 
deploring  in  these  words  the  same  incurable  dissensions :  "  I 
could  not  but  be  saddened  by  the  thought  of  our  religious 
divisions.  No  less  than  three  places  of  worship  were  visible, 
as  I  approached  the  town,  Cradock,  besides  the  Church  of 
England.  This,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  some  seven 
hundred  people,  was  indeed  a  melancholy  spectacle. "§  This 
gentleman  had  also  to  lament,  as  we  shall  see  \\\\.v^  '  p  come 
to  examine  his  testimony,  the  implacable  divisio..t>  within 
as  well  as  outside  his  own  sect,  and  his  own  incapacity  to  heal 
them. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  which,  in  Africa,  as  in  every  other 
land,  Protestantism  displays  to  the  heathen,  with  n*^  other 
eff'ect  than  to  warn  them  against  adopting  a  religion  of  whicJi 
these  are  the  invariable  fruits. 

*  Bamptoti  Lectures  for  1843. 

+  l\'n  Years  in  South  Africa,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv,,  p.  280. 

I  Ilidory  of  the  Colony  of  Natal,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Hoiden,  ch.  ix.,  p.  240. 

•;  ilemoir  of  Bishop  Armstrong,  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  p.  347  (1857). 
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Dr.  Morrison  relates  of  a  number  of  missionaries  sent  ^ut  by 
the  Scottish  Missionary  Societ},  that  "  they  unhappily  differed 
among  themselves,  upon  some  minor  points  of  theology,  and 
some  of  them  failed  to  exhibit  that  spirit  of  charity  and  forbear- 
ance \vh'  ^^'  ought  to  distinguish  the  missionary  of  the  Cross."* 
Mr.  Prir.  ;  also  describes  the  voyage  of  some  English  Protest- 
ants, wh  ,ere  always  engaged  keenly  in  polemical  discussions 
under  the  guidance  of  two  preachers."  Ihey  fought,  he  says, 
with  so  much  bitterness,  that  they  soon  ceased  to  regard  each 
other  with  sentiments  of  Christian  forbcarance."f  Lastl}',  Dr. 
Livingstone  tells  us,  in  1857,  that  "  in  South  Africa  such  a 
variety  of  Christian  sects  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  t\\d 
London  Missionary  Society's  successful  career,  that  converts 
of  one  denomination,  if  left  to  their  own  resources,"  which  ap- 
parently means,  when  they  cease  to  be  paid,  "  are  eagerly  adopt- 
ed I  y  another  ^  and  are  thus  more  likely  to  become  spoifed 
than  trained  to  the  manly  Christian  virtues.":|: 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  any  illustrations  of  the  other 
point,  the  enormous  expenditure  of  these  jealous  and  conflicting 
sects,  each  outbidding  the  jther.  Even  the  government  adds 
its  liberal  contributions  to  those  of  the  various  missionary 
societies.  Soine  years  ago  the  education  grant  within  the  Cape 
colony  already  exceeded  Ave  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;§ 
and  we  are  told,  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  that  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  distinguished  and  justly  poi)ular  governor,  "  proposes 
to  spend  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year  on 
missions."!  Dr.  Armstrong  asked,  for  his  own  share,  four 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  What  the  other  sects  spend,  we  may 
imagine,  but  need  not  stay  to  calculate.  And  now  let  us  ap- 
proach, without  further  preface,  the  grave  question  of  wsult.% 
after  more  than  half  a  century  of  uninterrupted  eflbrt. 

On  this  point  there  are,  of  course,  two  classes  of  witnesses ; 
the  missionaries,  who  loudly  assert, — with  the  exception  of 
truthful  and  respectablo  men,  like  Livingstone,  Calderwood, 
Armstrong,  and  a  few  others, — that  they  have  rivalled  the  first 
Apostles ;  and  the  crowd  of  lay  writers,  who  as  vigorously 
proclaim,  in  spite  of  their  sympathy  with  the  missionary 
projects,  that  they  have  utterly  failed,  and  even,  as  a  rule,  have 
proved  most  injurious  to  the  character  and  welfare  of  the 
natives.     We  will  hear  both  classes. 

The    fortieth   report  of    the  Glasgow   Missionary   Society 

*  Vol.  ii.,  app.,  p.  50;j. 

f  Narratice  of  a  Jiemlence  in  South  Africa,  cli.  i.,  p.  7. 

t  Ch.  vi.,  p.  115. 

§  Acta  of  the  Gocernment  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1854r-7. 

I  P.  309. 
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announces  to  the  British  public — or  at  least  to  that  portion  of 
it  who  subscribe  to  such  objects — that  "  religion  was  striking 
its  roots  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  native  soil."  Another  re- 
port says :  "  Our  missionaries  are  everywhere  scattering  the 
seeds  of  civilization,  social  order,  and  happiness."*  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  various  societies  emulate,  and  indeed 
often  surpass,  this  style  of  narrative. 

Their  agents  also  assist  them  with  materials  for  such  com- 
positions. The  reports  of  Mr.  Moflfat — who  seems  to  have 
proposed  to  himself  the  journal  of  Mr.  Morrieon,  of  Canton,  as 
his  model — are  worthy  of  particular  attention.  Speaking  of 
the  weekly  assemblies  of  his  Hottentot  dependents,  he  says : 
"A  delightful  unction  of  the  Spirit  was  realized,  especially  in 
our  Sabbath  convocations."f  If  a  poor  savage,  who  had  bor- 
rowed from  civilization  nothing  but  its  vices,  dies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  "  mission,"  "  his  disembodied  spirit,"  we  are  told, 
"  entered  into  the  realms  of  eternal  rest."  Ihe  singular  favors 
of  what  th'se  gentlemen  call,  apparently  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  the  "Triune  Jehovali,"  are  constantly  showered  upon 
the  privileged  Hottentots.  Bloodthirsty  savages,  who  after- 
wards became  the  bitterest  enemies  both  of  England  and  of  her 
missionaries — such  as  Tzatzoe  and  Africaner,  Pato  and  Macomo 
— are  described,  at  one  time  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
as  zealous  in  "  diffusing  the  name  of  Christ ;"  at  another  by 
Dr.  Philip,  as  "  elevated  to  a  surprising  height  in  the  scale  of 
improvement ;"  or,  by  an  American  society,  as  remarkable  for 
"  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  Bible !"  And  vast 
sums  were  collected  from  women  and  children,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  on  the  faith  of  these  representations.  But 
we  shall  perhaps  obtain  a  clearer  view  both  of  the  character  of 
the  missionaries  and  the  results  of  their  labors,  if  we  introduce 
the  witnesses  in  chronological  order ;  the  unvarying  uniformity 
of  their  testimony,  during  fifty  successive  years,  will  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  intelligent  reader. 

The  introduction  of  Protestant  missions  into  this  part  of 
Afri(!a  appears  to  be  due  to  Van  Der  Kemp,  whom  Colonel 
Napier  calls  "  the  foundation  stone  of  the  South  African  mis- 
sions," and  who  has  been  celebrated  with  much  applause  in 
missionary  reports.  His  history  exactly  resembles  tli'-it  of  Bu- 
chanan, and  other  luminaries  of  the  same  order.  He  became 
a  missionary,  because  every  other  profession  was  closed  against 
him.  He  was  originally,  we  are  informed,  a  captain  of  dra- 
goons in  the  Dutch  service,  was  dismissed  from  his  regiment, 
and  then  became  notorious  as  a  professed  atheist.     Ultimately 

*  Reseiirchcn  in  South  Africa,  by  the  Rev.  John  Phil]),  D.  D.;  preface,  ji.  9. 
f  Missionary  Labors  in  /Southern  Afiica,  by  llobort  Moffat,  ch.  xL,  p.  172. 
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he  found  refuge  in  this  remote  dependency  of  Holland  ;  and 
Lichtenstein,  one  of  his  admirers,  gave,  in  1812,  this  account  of 
his  disciples :  •"  They  could  sing  and  pray,  and  be  heartily 

E en' tent  for  their  sins,  and  talk  of  '  the  Lamb  of  atonement ;' 
ut  none  were  really  better  for  all  this  specious  appearance." 
It  was  solely,  he  adds,  the  "convenient  mode  of  getting  them- 
selves fed,"  which  "attracted  many  of  the  most  worthless 
and  idle  among  the  people,  and  all  who  applied  were  indis- 
criminately received  into  the  establishment.  * 

Van  Der  Kemp  himself  was  accustomed  to  report  of  them 
officially  as  follows :  "  The  zeal  of  our  converted  Hottentots  is 
evidently  an  extraordinary  gift  of  God's  spirit." 

From  Lichtenstein  we  also  learn  that  both  Van  Der  Kemp, 
who  now  assumed  the  title  of  "  doctor  of  divinity,"  and  his 
English  colleague,  Mr.  Bead, — whom  a  lively  biographer  calls 
"  devoted  heralds  of  mercy," — married  Hottentot  girls ! — while 
of  another  of  Iheir  company,  famous  as  a  preacher,  the  same 
friendly  witness  relates,  that  *'  his  influence  over  the  minds  ot 
the  female  part  of  his  flock  was  employed  for  the  bise  purpose 
of  seducing  a  young  woman "f 

It  would  be  necessary  to  apologize  for  introducing  ^^uch 
details,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  annalist  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions to  avoid  topics  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  their  history. 

Lichtenstein  lived  amongst  these  missionaries,  and  knew 
them  intimately  ;  and  though  he  makes  an  exception  in  favor 
of  the  Moravians,  he  declares  that  "  the  Englisli  and  Dutch 
missionaries,  with  few  exceptions,  were  idle  vagabonds,  or 
senseless  fanatics,"  Indeed,  ttie  language  of  this  traveller,  who 
is  tiie  earliest  in  date  of  our  witnesses,  is  sometimes  still  more 
energetic ;  for  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  them  "  a  swarm  of 
idle  missionaries,  who  find  it  more  agreeable  to  be  fed  by  the 
devout  colonists,  than  to  pursue  the  proper  object  for  which 
they  were  sent  out — the  endeavoring  to  instruct  and  civilize  the 
neighi)oring  savages."  Of  Kicherer,  who  long  shared  with 
Van  Der  Kemp  the  homage  of  English  Protestants,  and  of 
whose  work  "  so  much  boasting  has  been  made  by  himself  and 
his  friends  in  England,"  Lichtenstein  says:  "The  Bosjemans, 
when  they  found  there  was  nothing  left  to  eat,  hesitated  not  a 
moment  to  apostatize  from  Chri8tianity.":|:  Such  is  the  evi- 
dence of  one  who  had  watched  the  work,  and  was  himself  an 
ardent  Protestant,  and  such  the  characteristic  commencement 
of  Protestant  missions  in  South  Africa. 

*  Lichtenstein's  Traveis  in  8<mttuym  Africa,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  236  (1812). 

f  Ch.  X.,  p.  144. 

X  ^'ol.  u.,  ch.  xli.,  p.  183. 
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Dr.  Sparrman,  a  learned  Swedish  Protestant,  qualifies 
Liehten stein's  eulogy  of  the  Moravians,  by  relating,  that  Sraid, 
one  of  )ir  number,  "  was  banished  out  of  the  oountry  of  the 
Hottentots,  for  having  illegally  made  himself  a  e  iiief  among  the 
Hottentots,  in  order  to  enrich  himself  by  their  labor,  and  the 
presents  they  made  him  of  cattle."*  Many  of  the  witnesses, 
however,  seem  disposed  to  contrast  the  Moravians  with  the  other 
missionaries,  apparently  on  account  of  the  greater  simplicity  of 
their  lives,  and  their  habit  of  teaching  mechanical  trades.  Yet 
most,  or  all  of  them  probably,  felt  that  they  had  gained  promo- 
tion by  settling  in  Africa;  for,  as  Mr.  Thompson  remarks,  nearly 
all  of  them  had  "originally  been  common  meclianics."t 

In  1822,  Mr.  Burchell,  an  unexceptionable  witness,  familiar 
by  actual  observation  both  with  the  missionaries  and  their  work, 
writes  as  follows :  "  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  com- 
munity at  home  are  misled  by  accounts  catching  at  the  most 
trifling  occurrence  for  their  support,  and  showmg  none  but 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  even  those  unfairly 
exaggerated."  The  nominal  converts,  he  reports,  listen  to  the 
missionaries  "  as  long  as  it  suits  the?r  worldly  convenience  and 
advantages."  The  motives  of  the  missionaries  themselves  Mr. 
Burchell  seems  to  have  easily  penetrated.  "Two  of  them  in 
particular,  as  I  was  informed  at  Klaa.  water,  had  carried  on  the 
traffic  in  ivory  with  much  success."  Finally,  as  an  example;  of 
what  even  the  best  of  their  converts  were  really  worth,  he 
notices  "  the  three  converted  HottentotH' '  who  were  taken  to 
England  by  Mr.  Kicherer,  "and  exhibited  as  specimens  of  mis- 
sionary conversion,":}:  and  whose  history  deserves  a  moment's 
attention. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  which  they  created 
among  "the  favorers  of  missionary  labors."  Even  country 
subscribers  were  allowed  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  selected 
specimens  of  African  Protestantism,  and  of  thus  appreciating  the 
excellent  use  to  which  their  own  contributions  had  been  applied. 
At  length  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  public  gaze,  after 
reciting,  with  surprising  accuracy,  innumerable  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  otherwise  manifesting  to  delighted  audiences  their 
intelligent  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion.  The  missionary, 
satisfied  with  such  encouraging  success,  reconveyed  his  disciples 
to  Africa,  where  he  took  them  at  first  into  his  house  as  domestic 


vol.i.,ch.xvil.,p.236(18!3). 


*  Voyage  to  ths  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  by  Andrew  Sparrman,  M.D.,  ch.  v., 
p.  213. 

t  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  by  George  Thompson,  Esq.,  vol.,  ii.  ch.  viil., 
p.  91 ;  2d  edition. 

I  Travels  in  tl^e  Interior  of  8out7iern  Africa,  by  William  J.  Burchell,  Esq., 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  155. 
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Bervants.  But  the  drama  was  now  played  out,  and  the  curtain 
dropped ;  and  Mr.  Burchell  informs  us,  that  as  they  immediately 
resumed  their  real  character,  proved  to  be  inveterate  drunkards, 
*'and  in  other  respects  immoral  and  undeserving,  their  protect(»r 
found  himself  compelled  to  put  them  out,  of  his  house."* 

Unfortunately  this  climax  became  known  in  England  ;  and 
the  missionary  society, — displaying  a  tardy  repentance  for  the 
fraud  which  had  been  so  beneficial  to  their  funds, — thought  it 
expedient  to  affirm,  for  the  instruction  of  their  resentful  sub- 
scribers, that  "  the  Hottentots  were  not  brought  to  England  by 
the  desire  of  the  soci('ty."t  "VVe  need  only  add  that  Mr. 
Kicherer,  whose  indiscretion  had  been  so  profitable  to  "the 
Society,"  and  probably  to  himself,  ultimately  abandoned  mis- 
sionary work  altogether. 

In  1828,  we  come  to  Dr.  Philip,  the  most  conspicuous  amongst 
the  whole  body  of  missionaries,  and  a  gentleman  whose  pro- 
ceedings, as  recorded  by  himself  or  his  contemporaries,  excite  in 
us — to  speak  frankly — such  overpowering  sentiments  of  repug- 
nance, that  we  must  be  careful  to  express  them  only  in  the 
words  of  others.     Let  us  hear  first  his  account  of  his  converts. 

"John  Tzatzoe,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  of  great  use  to  Mr.  Brownlee 
in  his  labors;"  and  then  he  shows  that  he  was,  in  fact,  an 
assistant  missionary.  Dr.  Philip,  mindful  perhaps  of  Mr. 
Kicherer's  example,  determined  to  renew  the  experiment. 
Tzatzoe,  in  his  turn,  us  Colonel  Napier  remarks,  "  was  paraded 
at  Exeter  Hall."  At  the  fifty-first  general  meeting  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  long  after  he  had  returned  to 
Africa,  where  the  astute  barbarian  revealed  himself  in  his  true 
character,  the  following  report  was  gravely  communicated  to 
an  audience  of  \.  hom  the  "  directors"  and  their  "  secretary" 
probably  felt  quite  sure. 

"  John  Tzatzoe  and  the  other  native  assistant  have  made 
extensive  journeys  through  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
the  name  of  Christ  and  the  knowledge  of  His  salvation.  Nor 
was  this  all.  A  painting  was  executed,  of  which  engraved 
copies  were  widely  circulated,  in  which  Dr.  Philip  appeared  in 
the  foreground  in  an  impressive  attitude,  and  the  "native 
missionaries,"  with  prayerful  countenances,  in  the  rear.  The 
effect,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  such  performances,  was 
triumphant.  It  is  true  that  it  did  not  last  long,  though  prob- 
ably quite  long  enough  to  secure  the  objects  aimed  at.  Tzatzoe, 
says  Colonel  Napier,  "  who  excited  such  ill-directed  syinpathy 
in  England,  appeared  foremoot  in  arms  against  us  during  the 

*  Tracels  in  the  Interior  of  Soutliem  Africa,  by  William  J.  Burchell,  Esq., 
vol  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  155. 
f  Mimonary  Transactions,  vol.  ii.,  introd.,  p.  6. 
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late  Kaffir  war."*  And  Mrs.  Ward  adds,  that  when  she  saw 
the  report  of  the  missionary  society  above  quoted,  "  My  iirst 
impulse  was  to  laugh,  knowing  that  Tzatzoe,  the  propagator  <»f 
Christianity  in  1845,  has  been  foremost  in  the  mischief  of  1846 ; 
but  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  we  have  been  imposed  upon. ^^ 
A  little  later  this  lady  adds,  "  The  British  public  was  com- 
pletely imposed  upon  by  this  savage  heathen,  for  such  he  is,  was, 
and  ever  will  be.  f  in  the  able  reports  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  he  was  wholly  absorbed,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
works  of  piety,  and  in  "diffusing  the  knowledge  of  salvation." 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  observation,  if  we  had  leisure  to 
dwell  upon  such  details,  that  the  arts  practised  by  Englisli 
missionary  societies  have  been  frankly  compared,  even  by  friend- 
ly voices,  to  the  unhandsome  "  shifts"  of  traders  and  attorneys. 
Their  operations,  we  are  assured,  exactly  resemble,  except  in 
their  ostensible  object,  those  of  commercial  associations  of  the 
meaner  class.  "  Ko  mercantile  liouses,"  says  a  well-known 
Anglican  clergyman,  "  take  more  pains  to  solicit  orders  than  do 
the  '  societies ;'  "  of  which,  he  adds,  "  some  are  simply  large 
trading  firms,  dealing  with  the  money  of  others."  Even  their 
"  balance-sheets,"  the  same  authority  declares,  being  designed 
rather  to  hide  than  to  reveal  the  real  distribution  of  their 
revenues,  are  not  only  "  very  often  intentionally  delusive,"  but 
exhibited  "  in  several  the  existence  of  a  syste7n  of  deliberate 
fraud.^'^X  The  facts  already  noticed,  and  which  we  will  now 
resume,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  same  spirit  inspires  all  their 
operations,  in  England,  in  Africa,  and  everywhere  else. 

Another  distinguished  "  convert,"  who  was  for  some  time  a 
sure  source  of  income  to  the  societies,  was  Africaner,  who,  in 
the  eloquent  report  of  Dr.  Philip,  was  "elevated  to  a  surprising 
height  in  the  scale  of  improvement."  This  account  of  him  was 
forwarded  even  to  America,  where,  however,  it  was  deemed  too 
tame  to  be  safely  submitted  to  audiences  accustomed  to  the 
more  violent  forms  of  religious  excitement.  In  the  United 
States,  therefore.  Dr.  Philip's  eulogy  of  his  pupil  was  published 
m  tlia  improved  and  expanded  statement,  that  "  he  was  of 
undisscmbled  piety,  and  much  experimental  acquaintance  with 
hisBible."§ 

The  real  history  of  Africaner  is  less  attractive.     He  was 
'originally  one  of  the  flock  of  a  certain  Mr.  Ebner,  who  candidly 

*  Excursions  in  Southern  Africa,  by  Lieut.-col.  E.  Elers  Napier,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  xiv.,  i>.  275. 

t  Five  Years  in  Kaffir  Land,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Ward,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  116 ; 
ch.  X.,  p.  377  (1848). 

t  S.  ii.  ().,  The  Tims,  January  17, 1860. 

§  Life  of  Africaner,  by  the  American  Sunday-Bchool  Union,  p.  23. 
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described  his  own  disciples  to  Mr.  Moffat  as  "  a  wicked,  sus- 
picious, and  dangerous  people,  baptized  as  well  as  unbaptizud."* 
And  apparently  Mr.  Ebner  was  tne  only  person  not  deluded  by 
him,  nor  anxious  to  delude  others.  Africaner,  who  manifested 
such  undissembled  piety,  became,  like  Tzatzoe,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  adversaries  of  the  very  missionaries  whose  schemes 
he  had  unconsciously  served,  and  "  a  bitter  opponent,"  as  Mr. 
Francis  Gal  ton  relates,  of  their  work.f 

But  if  Dr.  Philip  habitually  represented  wicked  and  treach- 
erous savages,  such  as  Tzatzoe  and  Africaner,  as  devout  Chris- 
tians and  valuable  assistant  missionaries,  and  his  eni])l()yers 
willingly  profited  by  the  fraud,  there  are  not  wanting  grave  and 
responsible  witnesses  to  inform  us — they  have  already  declared 
it  before  the  British  Parliament — that  it  was  he  who  stimuhited 
them,  for  his  own  purposes,  to  the  very  excesses  which  cost  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  and  which  even  a  British  army  had 
some  difficulty  in  chastising.  It  was  his  object  to  gain  influence 
over  them  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government,  and  there- 
fore, says  Colonel  Wade,  he  "  drove  the  Kaffirs  to  outrageous 
proceedings  and  depredations. "if  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,  also, 
though  well  affected  to  the  missionaries,  reported  officiully  to 
Lord  Glenelg,  that  "among  the  causes  of  the  Kaffir  invasion 
was  the  injudicious  and  most  dangerous  tampering  with  their 
discontents,  practised  (doubtless  without  intention  of  mischiev- 
ous consequences)  by  Dr.  Philip,  of  the  London  mission,  and 
his  subordinate  partisans."  And  then  he  distinctly  cliarged 
this  person  that  "he  never  apprized  the  governor"  tiiat  the 
Kaffirs  were  about  to  "  shed  blood,"  though  he  was  perfectly 
cognizant  of  their  intention.§ 

But  enough  of  such  a  "  missionary"  as  this,  who  is  obliged 
to  confess  that  Lord  Howden,  another  African  official,  reported 
"  that  the  disinclination  to  increase  or  even  maintain  the  mis- 
sionary institutions  already  established  in  the  colon v,  is  almost 
universal  ;^^  and  that  in  reluctantly  consenting  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  seditious  "  mission"  at  Klaarwater,  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  might  become  "something  better  than  the 
refuge  of  many  wicked  and  disorderly  persons  who  are  obliged 
to  fly  from  justice."! 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  trace  the  gradual  modi- 
fication in  the  tone  of  the  home  reports,  in  consequence  of  the 
unwelcome  statements  of  officials  and  travellers,  which  no\\ 


♦  Moffat,  ch.  viii.,  p.  103. 
Journal  of  Oeographical  Society,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  142. 
Parliameittary  Papers,  July,  1835,  vol.  vii.,  p.  373. 
Ibid.,  1837,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  380. 
EetearchM,  Ac,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  870;  and  vol.  ii ,  app.,  p.  382. 
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began  to  reach  Plngland,  and  suggested  to  directors  and  secre- 
taries the  ne<?e8Kity  of  caution.  A  single  example  will  show 
into  what  language  these  unexpected  revelations  were  cautious- 
ly translated,  in  ^rder  to  produce  the  least  possible  shock  upon 
their  subscribers.  Of  one  of  the  very  worst  cases,  where  the 
native  disciples  had  become  notorious  throughojit  the  colony 
for  idleness  and  profligacy,  Pr.  Smith  observes :  "  The  direct- 
ors"— who  could  not  aftbrd  toput  out  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the 
character  of  their  pensioners — "lament  the  prevalence  of  a 
Laodicean  spirit  among  the  greater  part  of  them."*  To  have 
said  that  the  so-called  Christian  natives  were  "'aUowing  in  vico 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  missionaries,  might  Lave  compromised 
the  animal  revenue ;  so  they  were  only  aflected  by  "  a  Laodicean 
spirit." 

In  1827,  Mr.  Thompson,  a  well-known  Ai  ican  t  .vellcr, 
accidentally  reveals,  evidently  from  inadvertence,  the  prudent 
inaccuracy  of  his  missionary  friends,  and  exposes  the  re  J 
character  of  those  well-known  "  reports,"  in  which  there  was 
often  nothing  authentic  but  the  date  and  the  signatur  -  None 
have  surpassed,  few  have  equalled,  Mr.  Mofliit,  >f  whose- 
"  Sabbath  convocations"  we  have  already  heard.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son became  the  guest  of  this  gentleman,  and  having  ventured, 
with  the  blunt  frankness  of  a  traveller,  to  express  his  sarprise- 
at  the  scanty  attendance  of  the  natives  in  chapel, — whom  Mr. 
Mofl*at  had  described  officially  as  attending  in  crovds, — re- 
ceived this  hasty  and  unguarded  confession  :  ^'At  no  time,  the 
missionaries  told  me,  has  the  attendance  been  considerable.'''' 
Mr.  Thompson  adds,  at  a  later  date,  after  personal  examina- 
tion, "  Few  or  no  converts  have  been  made  !"t 

In  1829,  Mr.  Cowper  Rose — our  witnesses  are  all  ardent 
Protestants — contents  himself  with  prote?*'Tig  against  the  popu- 
lar delusion,  that  "the  missionary  is  a  n:; :.  ho  has  taken  up 
the  cross,  and  renounced  all  that  the  worldly-minded  seek. ' 
And  then  he  notices  their  "  convenient  habitations,"  and  their 
"wives  and  families,"  and  the  fact  vldch  continually  met  his 
observation,  that  they  were  "  not  deprived  of  social  enjoy- 
ments.":}: 

In  1835,  we  have  the  important  evidence  of  Mr.  Moodie,  a 
particularly  moderate  and  careful  writer,  who  spent  ten  years 
in  Africa,  and  visited  the  numerous  missionary  stations  with 
warm  interest  and  sympathy,  which  only  painful  experience 
was  able  to  extinguish. 


*  History  of  the  MMsionary  Bocietiet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  182. 

J   Trams,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  193. 
Four  Years  in  Southern  Africa,  Letter  vi.,  p.  138. 
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For  more  than  tliirty  years  the  missionariea  liad  now  been 
at  their  work,  without  let  or  liindranoe,  and  Mr.  Moodie  will 
assist  us  to  appreciate  accurately  all  that  they  had  accomplished 
durinjif  that  long  period,  in  w^hich  one  generation  had  already 
passed  away.  Of  the  Moravians,  who  are  usually  preferred  by 
other  writers,  b'^cause  they, generally  content  themselves  with 
following  the  iiadeor  calling  which  they  had  pursued  at  home, 
he  speaks  thus :  "I  have  generally  found  the  Hottentots  who 
have  come  from  the  Moravian  stations  more  iniprovident  and 
lazy  than  those  who  come  from  other  missionary  institutious," 
— which  he  attributes  to  their  "  obliging  the  Hottentots  to  de- 
posit all  their  earnings  in  their  custody."* 

Sometimes  he  speaks  of  individual  missionaries,  and  here  is 
an  example.  Mr.  S.,  missionary  at  Laure  Brack,  being  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  "  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  an  instructor 
of  the  heathen.'"  He  first  made  the  Hottentots  build  him  a 
house,  "  for  which  they  were  not  paid ;"  then  got  them  "  to 
labor  for  months  in  leading  out  a  spring  of  water  from  a  ravine 
in  the  mountain,  to  irrigate  a  3trip  of  rich  land  :  this  he  kindly 
allowed  them  to  clear  from  brushwood,  and  bring  into  cultiva- 
tion on  their  own  account  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  then,  the 
moment  the  principal  ditiiculties  were  overcome,  he  very  coolly 
appropriated  the  ground  to  his  owii  use,  without  giving  them 
any  remuneration  for  their  labor."  He  adds,  that  "Mr.  S.  was 
allowed  to  remain  for  many  years  to  tyrannize  over  this  hapless 
people.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  appearance  of  wretchedness 
m  the  institution."  Finally,  "his  uiisdeeds,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  have  at  last  occasioned  his  expulsion."! 

Again:  "At  all  the  missionary  stations  in  Kaifreland, I  could 
not  help  remarking  the  gloomy  and  desponding  expression 
which  pervaded  the  countenances  of  the  people ;  ....  wo 
cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  could  be  the  eft'ect  of 
true  religion."  And  then  ho  shows  how  the  unnatural  gloom 
of  the  whole  system,  and  the  fanatical  denunciation  of  the 
most  •'  innocent  amusements," — which  these  teachere  seem  to 
regard  as  the  essential  tenet  of  Christianity, — fully  accounts 
for  "  the  general  disinclination  of  the  Kaff'res  for  the  Christian 
religion."  And  finally  he  observes,  that  "  as  most  of  the  mis- 
sionaries must  be  fully  aware  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  tiie 
system  hitherto  pursued,  they  should  confess  the  truth,  instead 
of  flattering  the  hopes  of  their  employers  by  sanguine,  if  not 
exaggerated  statements  of  their  progress."^ 


*  Ten  Years  in  South  Afiica,  by  Lieut.  J.  D.  W.  Moodie,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p. 

f  Vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  94. 

i  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  pp.  280-283. 
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There  is  much  more  in  Mr.  Moodie's  sensible  work  which 
illustrates  the  real  character  of  Protestant  missions  to  the 
heathen,  but  we  must  hasten  to  hear  others.  "The  improve- 
ment which  has  been  effected,"  he  says,  in  any  measure,  and 
in  particular  places,  "the  missionaries  must  well  know  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  causes  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol." Again:  "I  have  often  been  surprised  to  find  that 
natives  who  bore  the  very  worst  character  among  the  farmers, 
and  had  conducted  themselves  very  badly  in  my  own  service, 
were  considered  quite  'saints'  at  the  missionary  stations,  where 
they  find  it  their  interest  to  assume  the  greatest  sanctity  of 
demeanor."  "I  believe  their  system  to  be  radically  bad, 
and  productive  of  the  worst  consequences  as  respects  the 
interests  and  improvement  of  all  classes  of  the  community." 
And  finally,  he  sums  up  in  these  grave  words  the  results  of 
missionary  teaching  :  "  It  is  notorious  to  all  the  colonists,  that 
the  Hottentots  who  have  resided  for  any  time  at  the  missionary 
stations  are  generally  the  most  idle  and  worthless  of  their 
nationy* 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  1835,  various  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined before  Parliamentary  Committees  on  the  results  of  Prot- 
estant missions  in  South  Africa.  "  Do  you  think  that  the  mis- 
sionaries have  improved  the  character  of  the  Kaffirs  ?"  was  a 
question  addressed  to  Captain  Aitchison,  who  had  lived  long 
amongst  them.  ^''Not  in  the  least,''^  was  his  reply  ;  "  with  the 
exception  of  Kama,  and  one  or  two  of  his  tribe,  I  have  not  seen 
the  slightest  improvement  by  the  missionaries  among  them ; 
in  fact,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chumie,  where  the  great  mis- 
sionary station  is,  they  are  the  worst  behaved  Kaffirs  of  the 
whole  PribeVf 

Major  Dundas  reported  on  the  same  occasion,  "  I  believe 
they  have  hardly  christianized  a  single  individual ;":}:  and  we 
shall  find  this  admitted  to  be  true,  even  by  missionaries,  twenty 
years  later. 

Sir  Harry  Smith,  an  ardent  advocate  of  extreme  Protestant 
opinions,  observed,  that  "  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brownlee," 
— whom  he  calls  "  an  exemplary  man,  who  had  resided  years 
with  tliese  people," — "  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  shortly 
after  that  of  every  other  •missionary,  except  the  Chumie  and 
Burn's  Hill,  which  were  ransacked."  And  the  Rev.  William 
Culiners,  of  Chumie,  confessed  that,  after  so  many  years,  they 
had  not  acquired  the  slightest  influence  with  the  natives,  when 
he  said,  "An  angry  look  just  now  would  be  enough  to  send  all 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  293. 

\  Parliamentary  Papers,  July,  1836,  vol.  vii.,  p.  12. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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the  missionaries  into  eternity."*  At  Burn's  Hill  they  were 
rescued  by  the  military,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves ;  some  of  whom  afterwards  protested, 
when  the  danger  was  past,  that  they  had  never  been  in  the 
least  danger  amongst  their  attached  nocks  If 

In  one  of  the  later  Kaffir  wars,  that  of  1850,  a  still  more 
characteristic  fact  occurred,  and  one  which  shows,  that  as  the 
Negro- Anglican  "converts"  at  Sierra  Leone  were  at  the  same 
time  "communicants"  and  "obstinate"  followers  of  native 
superstitions ;  so  in  South  Africa,  the  same  class  exhibit  an 
equally  remarkable  duality  of  profession.  At  a  place  called  the 
"Shilo  Missionary  Institution,"  "the  church,  or  missionary 
chapel,  was  held  most  resolutely  by  the  enemy,  garrisoned 
chiefly  by  those  very  Hottentots  who,  not  a  month  previously, 
had  received  the  Holy  Sacrament  within  its  wall8.":j: 

In  1837,  Sir  James  Alexai\der,  though  favorable  to  missionary 
schemes,  says  of  the  missionaries, "  Little  care  is  taken  at  home 
in  the  selection  of  the  instruments ;"  and  of  the  missionary 
schools,  "  Schools  of  idleness  they  are,  instead  of  schools  of 
industry,  as  they  ought  to  be,"  in  which  "  the  Hottentots  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  immorality,  and  concubinage. "§ 

In  1839,  Mr.  Bannister,  a  member  of  the  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Society,  says :  "  Missionaries  have  for  the  most  part 
proved  themselves  incapable  of  protecting  the  natives  politi- 
cally, or  of  improving  them  so  rapidly  that  they  might  become 
their  own  protectors.  '|| 

In  1842,  we  come  to  Mr.  Moffat,  and  to  his  account  of  mis- 
sionary labors  in  South  Africa.  If  this  gentleman  announces* 
in  animated  phrase  his  own  continual  triumphs,  he  at  least 
permits  no  such  pretensions  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  and 
triends.  Of  Mr.  Edmunds  he  tells  us,  that  he  abandoned  the 
work  owing  to  "  an  insurmountable  aver'^ion  on  his  part  to  the 
people."'[  His  companion,  Mr.  Ebner,  as  we  have  already 
lieard,  deplored  tiie  wickedness  of  /</.s  flock,  "  baptized  as  well 
as  unbapt'/ced."    Of  a  tribe  of  Namaquas,  "which  had  long 

*  Vol.  xliii.,  pp.  359,  371. 

f  Th«  Mr.  Brownlee  mentioned  above  reports  as  followH,  in  1862,  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  of  his  own  disciples.  "  We  hHv<f  some  degree  of 
contic'.enco  in  viewing  them  as  epintles  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Some  have 
departed,  both  from  among  the  Hottentots  and  Kaitirs,  giving  Christian  evi- 
dence of  being  prepared  for  glory,  and  longing  to  bo  with  (.'liriist.  Report,  p. 
74.    Such  language  defies  comment. 

X  Nan'otice  of  tlte  Kaffir  War  0/1850-1,  by  R.  Godlonton,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  315, 

i  Voyage  Among  the  Colonies  of  W.  Africa,  by  Sir  James  E.  Alexander, 
K.L.S.,  vol.  i..  ch.  xvi.,  p.  403  ;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  75. 

I  Memoir  respecting  the  Colonization  of  Natal,  by  S.  Bannister,  Eb(1.,  Member 
of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  ;  preface,  p,  10. 

^  Missionary  Labors,  &c.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  27. 
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enjoyed  the  instructions  of  missionaries,"  he  says,  "  They  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  a  God  or  a  future  state.  They  were  literal- 
ly like  the  beasts  which  perish."*  Again,  of  Mr.  Edwards  and 
Mr.  Cox,  two  Protestant  missionaries,  who  "settled  in  the 
Bechuana  country,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Oospel  to  the  natives,"  he  gives  this  account :  They  took  to 
farming  and  trading,  and  "  on  this  rock  these  men  appear  to 
have  struck,  and  both  were  wrecked."  "Edwards,"  Mr. 
Moffat  adds, "  is  now,  or  was  some  years  since,  a  hoary-headed 
infidel."t  His  own  interpreter,  also,  "  brought  hottne  a  con- 
cubine with  him,  and  apostatizing,  became  an  enemy  to  the 
mission."  "  Mr.  Evans  relinquished  the  mission  altogether." 
Of  the  natives  generally  he  confesses,  that  they  were  "  sensible 
only  of  the  temporal  benefits  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  Gospel.":}: 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Moffat,  though  he  does  full 
justice  to  himself,  is  at  least  perfectly  candid  in  his  estimate  of 
others.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  they,  in  their  turn, 
speak  with  equal  frankness  of  him.  Thus,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Brown, 
alluding  to  Moffat's  florid  narratives,  says  bluntly,  "  Of  these 
awakenings,  we  confess,  we  entertain  great  doubts."  And 
again  :  "  Flourishing  accounts  were  at  different  periods  given 
of  the  progress  of  religion,  but  some  of  those  accounts  were 
probably  much  exaggerated,  while  others  were  founded  on  mis- 
taken judgments.''^  Mr.  Freeman  also,  a  secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  confessed  nine  years  late7\  after  a  visit  to 
Kolobeng,  which  had  so  long  enjoyed  Mr.  Moffat's  presence, 
"  The  whole  mission-work  of  the  station  is  quite  in  an  incipient 
stated  And  then,  as  he  was  not  speaking  of  operations  in 
which  he  had  any  personal  share,  he  proposes  this  candid 
question :  How  far  is  a  missionary  justified  "  in  remaining  with 
a  heathen  people,  when,  though  they  are  glad  of  his  presence, 
from  the  sliield  it  serves  to  throw  around  them  in  their  civil 
and  political  condition,  they  not  only  do  not  embrace  the 
Gospel  which  he  preaches,  hut  resist  and  oppose.,  and  scarcely 
ever  come  to  him  ?"|  Mr.  Moft'at  should  have  remembered, 
when  he  wrote  home  about  "  the  unction  of  the  Spirit  realized 
in  our  Sabbath  convocations,"  that  in  these  days  people  travel 
far  and  fast,  and  almost  always  publish  an  account  of  their 
travels  when  they  are  ended. 

♦  Ch.  ix.,  p.  124. 

f  Ch.  xiv.,  pp.  215,  216. 

\  Ch.  xxxiii.,  p.  008. 

a  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Chri«tianity  among  the  Heathen,  vol.  U., 

p.  2a». 

I  Tour  in  S.  Africa,  by  J.  J.  Freeman,  ch.  xii.,  p.  291. 
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In  1844,  Mr.  Backhouse,  who  was  apparently  a  preacher, 
and  whose  work  is  a  painful  specimen  of  complacent  fan  ieism, 
was  obliged  to  admit,  with  respect  to  South  Africa,  "  the 
little  that  has  been  effected,  as  well  as  the  tardiness  of  its 
progress."* 

In  1848, — for  lapse  of  time  brings  no  change,  and  after  half 
a  century  of  bs*;  ren  iffort  not  the  slightest  sign  of  improvement 
is  recorded,—  Mr.  Bunbury,  a  scientific  Protestant  traveller, 
thus  remarks  on  the  pretended  influence  of  the  missionaries 
among  the  Kafiirs:  "let  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  present  out- 
break the  Kaffirs  have  shown  themselves  far  more  powerful 
and  formidable,  and  at  the  same  time  have  displayed  a  more 
sanguinary  and  merciless  spirit,  than  at  any  former  time.  The 
task  of  reclaiming  and  civilizing  these  people  is  evidently  not 
to  be  accomplished  by  missionaries  alone."f 

In  the  following  year,  1849,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
N^apier  to  the  same  facts  which  so  many  other  equally  capable 
and  impartial  witnesses  have  already  attested.  "Notwith- 
standing those  flaming  accounts  which  have  been  published  to 
tue  contrary,"  this  distinguished  ofiicer  says,  "  it  is  notorious, 
it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  contradicted,  that  all  attempts  to 
convert  the  Kaffir  race  have  hitherto  proved  complete  failures." 
It  is  just  the  history  of  China,  India,  (!!eylon,  and  Australia 
over  again.  "Kaffirs,  Korannas,  and  Bushmen,  spite  of  the 
falsely  asserted  success  of  missionary  labor,  are  still  in  a  state 
of  most  brutalized  ignorance,  as  regards  religion  or  worship  of 
any  description." 

Of  the  Hottentots,  he  saj's :  "  Their  Christianity  consists  in 
that  love  of  idleness,  and  a  lazy,  useless  state  of  existence,  which 
they  so  fully  enjoy  at  those  establishments  formed  by  their  wz- 
disant  spiritual  instructors."  Their  natural  vices,  he  affirms, 
"  arQ  shamefully  countenanced  and  encouraged  at  most  of  the 
missionary  establishments  within  the  limits  of  the  colony ;" 
which,  he  adds,  "  are  liotbedsof  laziness,  and  have  moreover,  in 
many  cases,  been  converted  into  nurseries  for  harboring  desert- 
ers and  vagabonds  of  every  description."  It  is  here.  Colonel 
Napier  reports,  as  Sir  B.  D' Urban  and  others  had  already  done, 
viiat  "  discontent  and  suspicion,  and  in  some  instances  open 
rebellion,"  are  fostered  "by  men  professing  to  disseminate 
among  the  heathen  the  holy  truths  of  the  Gospel."  And 
then  he  complains,  with  natural  indignation,  that  "drunken 
ruffians,"  sucli  as  Macomo,  Pato,  and  others,  should  be  repre- 

*  Visit  to  the  Mauntiiu  and  8.  Africa,  by  Jamos  Backhouse,  app.,  p.  51. 
f  Journal  of  a  limdeuce  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Charles  J.  F.  Ban- 
bury, F.L.S.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  260. 
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Bented  by  the  missionaries,  with  the  most  unworthy  objects, "  as 
converts  to  Christianity."  Finally,  after  describing  the  mis- 
sionaries "  as  men  sallying  forth«to  convert  the  heathen  with  a 
Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  Hottentot  '•  vrouw'  in  the  other,"  he 
thus  appreciates,  in  the  same  sentence,  the  teachers  and  their 
disciples :  "The  Hottentots  are  more  drunken  and  dissolute  than 
ever,  and  some  reverend  personages  liave  not — to  their  shame 
be  it  said — set  them  the  most  rigorous  examples  of  morality."* 

If  we  still  multiply  evidence  which,  during  fifty  years,  we 
have  found  to  be  absolutely  uniform,  and  which,  j^rocccding 
exclusively  from  Protestants,  effectively  illustrates  the  real 
character  of  a  religion  of  which  i.^tese  are  the  unvarying  fruits 
in  every  land,  it  is  only  in  order  that  its  weight  and  volume 
may  bear  some  proportion  to  the  mass  of  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance which  it  may  possibly  assist  to  remove.  For  this  reason, 
let  us  continue  the  chain  of  witnesses  down  to  the  present  hour, 
and  the  next,  in  1851,  is  the  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines,  who  thus 
describes  the  influence  of  his  brethren  in  South  Africa. 

"  Large  numbers  had  professed  to  be  converted,  but  very  few 
had  continued  for  any  length  of  time  to  give  evidence  of  a 
genuine  change  of  heart.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  other  heathen  countries,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  the  people  converted  than  it  is  to  keep  them  so!"t 
And  in  the  same  year  an  English  writer,  not  less  favorably 
disposed  than  Mr.  Hines  towards  the  missionaries,  makes  the 
same  revelations  as  all  the  other  witnesses,  both  about  them 
and  their  converts.  Of  the  first  he  deplores  that  they  should 
"  put  down  every  thing  that  is  pleasant,  connect  the  devil  with 
the  most  innocenl  enjoyments,  and  make  hymn-singing  the 
only  overt  act  of  hilarity ;"  while  of  the  last  he  says,  "  Any 
thing  more  dreary  and  uncomfortable  than  a  converted  savage 
I  have  never  seen  in  the  form  of  humanity."  And  then  he 
gives  a  specimen  of  one  who  had  been  taught  to  sing  about 
"  the  sufterings  of  the  Lamb,"  but  who  "  attached  no  meaning 
to  the  words,  and  knew  no  more  about  the  Lamb,  or  His  suf- 
ferings, than  one  of  the  low^er  animals.":}: 

In  1852,  Mr.  Cole,  after  five  years  of  personal  observation, 
thus  confirms  all  his  predecessors.  "  Out  of  every  hundred 
Hottentot  Christians  (so  called),  1  will  venture  to  declare,  that 
ninety-nine  are  utterly  ignorant  of  uiiy  correct  notion  of  a 
future  state.     I  speak  from  experience.     I  have  frequently 

*  Excursions  in  Soutlisrn  Afiica,  introd,,  p.  10 ;  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  53 ;  ch.  vii., 
p.  Ill  ;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  44'1 

t  Life  on  the  Plains  of  the  Pacific,  ch  iv.,  p.  308.  Cf.  Sketches  ofthi  Cafre 
Tribes,  \WA. 

X  To  the  Mauritius  and  back,  ch.  v.,  p.  107. 
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been  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying  Hottentot,  who  has 
been  a  constant  attendunt  at  some  missionary  cluipol,  and  I 
have  asL'od  him  whether  he  had  any  fear  of  'lying  i  Ifi;  hae, 
smiled,  and  said, 

"  '  None.' 

"  I  have  asked  iiim  whether  he  expects  to  go  to  liea-en  ? 
and  he  has  answered — 

«  '  No.' 

"  Where,  then  ? 

"  '  Nowhere.' 

"This  I  have  hf^ard,  over  and  over  affain.  from  the  lips  A 
some  of  the  '  pet'  Chribtians  of  mit^gionanet:." 

Is  it  possible  to  desire  a  more  imprcasivo  demoniitri'tion  of 
the  insurable  isnpotence  of  Protestanti-i!n  f 

L.'lc  all  the  otner  witnesses,  Mr.  Cole  explains  tiie  fact  that 
many  Hottcriyts  cnii  thenisolves  "  Ciiristians"  by  the  " great 
peeunia.  V  advantage  '  which  they  derive  from  the  profession. 
He  also,  Jke  LlcTitenstein  and  Jiiirchell,  and  Moodie  and 
Nk' >ier,  suu  tlie  rest,  declares  that  "  it  is  notorious  that  the 
people  living  at  the  missionary  stations  an;  the  idlest  and  most 
uselusb  set  of  people  in  the  colony  ;''  while  at  some  of  them,  he 
adds,  "  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  ^exes  was  winked 
at,  if  not  absolutely  sanctioned."* 

In  1853,  Mr.  Galton  explains,  like  Mr.  Cole,  the  motive  of 
the  missionary  in  still  continuing  his  unprofitable  career.  "Tlie 
missionary  is,"  he  says,  '^  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  lord  para- 
mount of  the  place."t  And  considering  tlie  purpose  with  which 
most  of  them  undertake  the  work,  and  tlie  principles  upon 
which  they  conduct  it,  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  surprise  us. 
A  well-known  German  traveller,  who  sailed  with  one  of  them  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  exclaims,  "What  is  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  mpt  He  began  the  voyage  with  a  falsehood.  He 
had  assured  the  committee  he  had  no  children,  yet  came  on 
board  with  a  child,  and  his  wife  was  daily  expecting  another."f 

In  1854,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Archdeacon  Merriman, 
whose  frank  and  ^-mial  «tyle  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers,  a.  his  cliara(!ter  seems  to  have  won  that 
of  his  friends.  "The  Reformed  Church  of  England,"  this 
gentleman  observes,  judging  it  by  its  proceedings  in  Africa, 
•'  has  yet  to  learn  the  dements  of  real  systematic  mission  work." 
With  equal  candor,  ho  rebukes  "  the  exaggerated  accounts 
of  missionaries,"  of  whom  he  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  a 
high  estimate.      Excepting  certain  "  foreign"  missionaries,  he 

.  *  Tlie  Cape  and  the  Kafirs,  ket ,  by  Alfred  W.  (.'olo,  ch.  viii.,  p.  145. 
t  Tropical  South  Afiica,  by  Fruncls  (ialton,  Esq.,  ch.  li.,  p.  29. 
X  The  Last  Traceln  of  Ida  Pfdffer,  ch.  v.,  p.  75  (1801). 
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says,  "  Not  a  few  South  African  missionaries  seem  to  quit  tlie 
employment  •  as  soon  as  an  opening  occurs  either  to  farm 
advantageously,  or  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  government.  / 
tneet  with  examples  of  tim  ^oherever  Igo^ 

The  true  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
to  our  own,  have  always  died  at  their  work,  by  martyrdom,  by 
toil,  by  disease,  or  by  old  age.  They  do  not  "  retire  upon  their 
property,"  like  the  Anglican  missionaries  in  New  Zeak.ud ;  nor 
upon  a  pension,  like  those  in  India ;  they  never  "  cease  to  call 
t'leinselves  missionaries,"  like  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  Mr.  Kicherer,  and 
their  fellows ;  still  less  do  they  take  to  farming,  banking,  or 
other  modes  of  augmenting  their  imperceptible  resources.  They 
give  much  to  the  world,  but  they  borrow  nothing  from  it, 
except  the  grave  in  which,  after  having  confessed  "  a  good  con- 
fession before  many  witnesses,"*  they  lie  down  in  peace,  ex- 
pecting the  day  of  account. 

Mr.  Merriman  seems  to  forget  his  own  exception  in  favor  of 
"  foreign"  emissaries,  when  he  afterwards  relates  of  the  "  French 
mission  stations,"  that  "the  missionaries  are  extensively  en- 
gaged in  farming  on  their  private  account."  Dr.  Hawks  does 
not  increase  our  esteem  for  the  same  class  when  he  notices  the 
rumor,  "  that  the  Caftres  have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  war 
by  a  French  missionary  settled  among  them,  who  passed  his 
early  life  in  the  army."t 

Another  singular  fact  which  Mr.  Merriman  mentions,  agrees 
with  Mr.  Godlonton's  account  of  a  parallel  occurrence.  Of 
certain  rebels,  who  acted  with  great  ferocity  against  the  English, 
he  says,  "These  men  had  all  partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion 
together  the  Sunday  previous !"  Anglican  communicants  in 
the  colonies  do  not  seem  to  be  of  a  high  class. 

Lastly',  Mr.  Merriman,  who  seems  to  have  been  everywhere 
distressed  and  embarrassed  by  what  he  calls  "our  hateful 
religious  disunion,"  relates  how  he  tried  to  prevent  its  evil 
effects  upon  the  heathen.  He  was,  on  a  certain  occasion,  about 
to  preacli  from  a  wagon,  just  as  a  Wesleyan  missionary  had 
taken  up  a  rival  position  under  a  neighboring  hedge.  A 
prompt  resolution  saved  appearances.  The  next  moment  the 
savages  would  have  seen  Protestantism  under  an  unfavorable 
aspect,  bnt  a  rapid  colloquy  was  follov;ed  by  a  reluctant  truce, 
and  Mr.  Merriman  ottered  to  read  Anglican  prayers  while  the 
other  should  give  a  Wesleyan  sermon.  The  compromise  was 
accei)tod,  and  for  the  first  time  a  pagan  audience  was  persuaded 
to  believe  in  the  unity  of  Protestantism. 

*  Tim.  vi.  12. 

\AiHerkaii  Expedition  under  Commodore  Perry,  by  Francis  L,  Hawks, 
D.D.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  103. 
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It  is  curious,  however,  that  a  little  later  we  find  this  Anglican 
Archdeacon,  who  was  far  from  being  elated  by  so  questionable 
a  triumph,  envying  even  tlie  Dutch  Oalvinists  in  South  Africa 
on  this  ground,  that  at  least  they  all  professed  the  same  heresies. 
"Ten  times  the  number  of  English,"  he  observes,  "could  not 
do,  in  consequence  of  their  religious  divisions,  what  the  Dutch 
so  easily  achieve."* 

In  1855,  a  more  remarkable  witness  appears,  and  one  who 
will  assist  us  to  comprehend  not  only  the  failure  of  Protestant- 
ism to  impress  itself  on  the  heathen  mind,  but  also  its  real  in- 
fluence even  upon  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  its  own  pro- 
fessors. Dr.  Colenso  is,  or  was,  an  Anglican  Bishop  in  Natal ; 
a  man  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  imputation  on  the  score  of 
personal  character,  highly  intelligent,  full  of  honest  zeal,  and 
probably  as  superior  to  most  of  his  companions  in  moral  worth, 
as  he  certainly  is  in  intellect  and  attainments.    Towards  this 

fentlcman  personally,  't  would  be  irrational  to  entertain  kny 
ut  kind  and  respectful  feelings.  Yet  he  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  in  the  whole  history  of  Protestant  missions, 
of  the  withering  influence  of  a  religion  which  could  make  such 
a  man,  full  of  ability  and  good  intentions,  avow  opinions  such 
as  that  which  we  are  about  to  notice. 

Dr.  Colenso,  embarrassed  by  the  obstinate  adherence  to 
polygamy  which  he  observed  among  the  Kaffirs,  came  to  the 
resolution,  after  conference,  it  is  said,  with  other  Anglican 
authorities  of  the  highest  rank,  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  a 
process  which,  though  adopted  in  a  well-known  case  by  j^utner 
and  Melancthon,  had  not  previously  received  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  Anglican  bishops.  As  polygamy  would  not  yield  to 
Protestantism,  Dr.  Colenso  agreed  to  consider  polygamy  a 
"scriptural"  mode  of  existence.     Here  are  his  own  words. 

"  1  must  confess  that  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  iisual  prac- 
tice of  enforcing  the  separation  of  wives  from  their  husbands, 
upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  is  quite  unwarrantable, 
and  opposed  to  the  plain  teaxihing  of  our  Lord^^  And  then  he 
proves,  of  course  from  the  Bible,  that  polygamy  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  all-holy  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Here  is  the 
proof.  "  What  is  the  use,"  Jio  asks,  "  of  our  reading  to  them 
(the  heathen)  the  Bible  stories  of  Abraham,  Israel,  and  David, 
with  tluur  many  wives?" 

One  should  have  thought  it  easy  enough  to  explain  to  them, 
as  St.  Paul  did,  that  the  New  Law  not  only  proposes  a  higher 
standard  of  holiness  than  the  Old,  because  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  has  completely  changed  man's  relation  to  his 

*  Journais  of  Archdeacon  Merriman,  pp.  37,  52, 116, 178, 185 
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Creator,  but  gives  power,  through  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Precious  Blood,  to  attain  it;  and  that  while  the  prophet  of 
Israel  permitted  divorce  to  the  Jews,  "  by  reason  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,"  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  dissuaded 
Christians  even  from  marriage.  But  the  awful  sanctity  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  "foolishness"  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  know 
it  to  be  unattainable  by  themselves,  and  who  do  not  blush  to 
claim  for  the  Christian  a  licence  greater  than  that  which  was 
a  reproach  even  to  the  Jew.  St.  Francis  or  St.  Ignatius  is  a 
portent  as  hateful  to  the  Protestant,  as  St.  Paul  was  to  the 
Greek.  When  our  Lord  said  of  the  counsel  of  virginity.  "  All 
men  take  not  this  word,  but  they  to  whom  it  is  given^^''*  we 
know  for  whom  he  resci  ved,  in  all  ages,  the  angelic  gift. 

But  Dr.  Colenso  was  not  without  support  in  his  view  of 
polygamy.  "The  whole  body  of  American  missionaries  in 
Hunnah,"  he  observes,  "after  some  difference  of  opinion  .  .  . 
came  to  the  unanimous  decision  to  admit  in  future  polygamists 
of  old  standing  to  Communion,  but  not  to  ofhces  in  the 
Church :"  as  if  the  last  were  a  greater  privilege  than  the  first ! 
"  1  must  say  this  appears  to  me  the  only  right  and  reasonable 

cour8e."t 

Yet  Mr.  East  assures  us,  and  we  hardly  needed  the  aslur- 
ance,  that  "  intimately  connected  with  polygamy,  and  in  part 
at  least  resulting  from  it,  is  the  degradation  of  woman  in 
Africa.":}:  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  tliat  if  any  unusu- 
ally strange  doctrine  is  announced  among  Protestant  mission- 
aries, any  new  outrage  upon  the  Incajuation,  as  when  the 
Anglican  bishops  in  India  solicited  an  alliance  with  the  Syrian 
Nestorians ;  or  upon  the  Blessed  Eucharist ;  or  the  Sacrament 
of  Holy  Baptism ;  or  the  Creeds ;  or  the  Mother  of  God ;  or 
the  Sacrament  of  Marriage ;  it  is  sure  to  piroceed,  not  from  the 
unlettered  Baptist  or  Wesleyan,  but  from  some  highly  respect- 
able minister  of  the  Anglican  Church.§ 

Dr.  Colenso  speaks  favorably  of  the  Kaffir  character,  and  of 
their  "faithfulness  and  honesty,"  as  Levaillant|  and  other 
early  writers  on  'South  Africa  were  accustomed  to  do.    But  it 

•  S.  Matt.  xix.  11. 

f  Ten  Weeks  in  Natal,  &c.,  by  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.,  Lord  "Siohop  of  the 
Diocese,  pp.  HO,  141. 

X  Western  Africa,  p.  50. 

g  Of  Dr.  Colenso's  later  writings  it  need  only  be  observed  here,  that  it  was 
in  making  the  attempt,  with  tinquustionable  zeal  and  sincerity,  to  convert  the 
heathen  by  the  Bible,  that  this  Anglican  bishop  was  led  to  doubt  its  truth. 
It  had  been  better  for  him  not  to  put  his  hand  to  a  work  to  which  he  was  not 
called,  nor  to  expose  himself  to  the  reproach,  which  applies  to  others  also, 
"This  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able  to  finish."  St.  Luke,  xiv.  30. 

I  Voyage  dam  VInterieur  de  I'Afrujue,  1780-1785. 
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seems  to  be  the  mission  of  Protestantism,  by  the  testimony  of 
its  own  agents,  to  rob  the  heathen  even  of  his  natural  virtues. 
Dr.  Colenso  declares,  and  we  may  safely  trust  so  intelligent 
a  witness,  that  the  Kaffirs  display  "traces  of  a  religious 
knowledge,  however  originally  derived,  which  their  ancestors 
possessed  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries."  Yet 
Protestantism,  with  every  human  advantage  on  its  side,  could 
only  succeed  in  exciting  the  antipathy  of  these  vigorous  bar- 
barians ;  and  Dr.  Colenso  himself  mentions  a  chief,  who,  after 
listening  with  courteous  patience  to  a  sermon,  inquired  eagerly, 
the  moment  the  preacher's  voice  ceased,  "  How  do  you  make 
gunpowder  ?"* 

The  only  other  statement  which  we  need  borrow  from  this 
writer,  is  an  expression  of  opinion,  founded  no  doubt  upon 
personal  observation,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
Protestant  missionaries.  "Wives  often  ruin  a  77iusion"  he 
says,  "  by  their  tempers  and  animosities,  breaking  up  the  har- 
monious action  of  their  husbands."! 

In  1856,  that  we  may  continue  the  chain  of  witnesses,  Mr. 
Andersson,  a  friend  and  associate  of  the  missionaries,  gives  such 
examples  as  the  following  of  the  complete  nullity  of  their 
eflforts.  Of  Schepmansdorf,  in  the  country  of  the  Xamaquas, 
he  says :  "  Although  Mr.  Bam  (the  missionary)  had  used  every 
effort  to  civilize  and  christianize  his  small  community,  all  his 
endeavors  had  hitherto  proved  nearly  abortive."  Of  the  Da- 
maras,  again,  this  is  his  account :  "  Mr.  Hahn,  who  is  liked  and 
respected  by  the  natives,  never  succeeded,  as  he  himself  told 
me,  in  converting  a  single  individual." 

Speaking  of  the  nominal  converts,  under  all  classes  of  mis- 
sionaries, Mr.  Andei-sson  says,  "  So  long  as  they  are  fed  and 
clothed,  they  are  willing  enough  to  congregate  round  the 
missionary,  and  to  listen  to  his  exhortation.  The  moment, 
however,  the  food  and  clothing  are  discontinued,  their  feigned 
attachment  to  his  person  and  to  his  doctrines  is  at  an  end,  and 
they  do  not  scruple  to  treat  their  benefactor  w^ith  ingratitude, 
and  to  load  him  with  abuse."^  Such  a  history,  uniform  iu 
every  land,  and  for  every  race,  sounds  like  an  echo  of  the 
prophetic  malediction :  "  You  shall  be  as  an  oak  with  the  leaves 


I   I 


•  P.  117. 

f  P.  52.  It  is  curious  to  see  this  confirmed,  in  1862,  by  a  fcmulo  agent  of  th« 
Church  Missionary  Society.  "  She  who  has  not  the  inward  adorning  St.  Pettr 
Bpeaktj  of,  proves  rather  a  hindrance  to  her  husband,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  mission  work."  Report,  p.  29.  The  writer,  whom  no  missionary 
had  yet  espoused,  appears  to  intimate  that  she  would  prove  any  thing  but  a 
hindrance,  since  she  could  teach  "  fancy  work  and  plain  sewing,  as  well  us 
hymns  and  songs." 

X  Lake  Ngami,  &c.,  by  Charles  John  Andersson,  cli.  ii.,  p.  27 ;  ch.  ix.,  p.  103. 
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falling  oif,  and  as  a  garden  without  water.     And  your  strength 
ahall  be  as  the  ashes  of  tow,  and  your  work  as  a  spark."* 

Five  years  later,  to  anticipate  a  case  which  exactly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Namaquas  and  Damaras,  we  are  told  that  the 
Makololos,  in  spite  of  their  profitable  intercourse  with  Protest- 
ant missionaries,  had  just  robbed  a  party  of  them  of  every 
thing  which  they  possessed,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  country. 
Mi's.  Price,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ministers,  "was  buried  under 
an  isolated  tree  in  the  immense  plain  of  the  Mabobe ;"  and, 
"  after  the  party  left,  the  Makololos  disinterred  the  body,  and 
cut  ofi"  a  portion  of  the  face  to  exhibit  in  their  town."t  Such 
was  the  progress  which  the  missionaries  had  made,  during  the 
interval,  in  acquiring  the  reverence  of  their  African  disciples. 

In  1857,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Shooter  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, suggested  by  the  unvarying  experience  of  half  a 
century,  that  "  we  must  not  estimate  the  results  of  missionary 
labor  merely  by  the  number  of  converts."  Yet  any  other 
estimate  would  apparently  be  still  less  acceptable,  for  ho  adds 
that  long  observation  of  their  character  only  "  tended  to  weaken 
his  contidenco  in  the  religious  professions  of  this  people.":}: 

In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Armstrong,  an  Anglican  bishop, 
confirms  all  the  other  witnesses,  but  with  special  reference  to 
the  misadventures  of  his  own  religious  body.  "  If  the  Krfffirs," 
he  says,  "  abound  in  the  diocese  of  Grahamstown  by  thousands, 
the  Church  of  England  has  yet  done  notiiing  for  them."  The 
representatives  of  that  instiiution  were  fully  occupied,  it  ap- 
pears, in  dealing  with  the  domestic  phenomena  which  the 
Establishment  is  now  exhibiting  to  the  Kaflirs,  after  oftering 
them  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heathen  in  every  other  land. 
"  Port  Elisabeth,  wnere  I  first  touch  my  diocese,"  observes 
Dr.  Armstrong,  "  is  full  of  Church  troubles."  He  adds,  indeed, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  "many  bright  features  present 
themselves,"  and  then  reiterates  the  accustomed  lament,  "  but 
there  is  something  sad  in  beginning  with  internal  strife." 

Dr.  Armstrong  found,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  that  the 
end  corresponded  with  beginning,  and  the  "  bright  features" 
became  clouded.  A  little  later  he  had  to  deplore  "  the  seces- 
sion" of  part  of  his  flock,  who  adopted  this  mode  of  protesting 
against  a  clergyman  who  preached  in  a  surplice ;  and  the  event 
was  the  more  painful,  because,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  "he 
made  many  efforts  to  retain  the  dissidents,  but  in  vain."  At 
Uitenhage  also,  he  found  it  expedient  to  suspend  one  of  his 
clergy  for  a  dispute  about  "  the  oifertory."    Such  anecdotes,  no 

*  laaias  1.  30,  31. 

I  T/ie  Times,  May  2, 1861. 

f  TAe  Kafira  of  Natal  and  the  Zulu  Country,  app.,  pp.  369,  371 
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doubt,  are  trivial ;  but  in  Bpeaking  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  missionary  body,  the  most  industrious  historian  searches 
in  vain  tor  graver  materials. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  principal  clergy,  like  Ilebcr's,  seem  to  have 
been  German  Lutherans,  with  an  infusion  of  English  Wesleyans, 
both  classes  accepting  the  "  orders"  which  he  was  able  to  oiler 
them.  Yet  he  suftered  much  annoyance,  we  are  told,  iVorn 
"  the  opposition  of  the  Wesleyans,"  as  lleber  and  his  suc- 
cessors did  from  the  iiostility  of  the  Lutherans.  '  And  mean- 
while the  heathen  looked  on,  and  formed  their  conception  of 
the  nature  of  Protestantism. 

"The  reports,"  Dr.  Armstrong  says, — meaning,  probably, 
the  private  as  distinguished  from  the  official  reports, — "do  not 
really  speak  of  many  converts.  There  are  many  listeners.  A 
chapel  will  be  full  every  Sunday,  and  yet  but  very  few  con- 
verted and  baptized.  As  a  fact  there  are  very  few  Christian 
Kaffirs."* 

The  Wesleyans  were  even  mbre  candid  than  Dr.  Armstrong ; 
for  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  relates,  that  "they  all  acknowledged 
to  him,  that  they  could  not  flatter  themselves  they  had  ever 
made  a  lasting  salutary  impression  upon  one  of  the  race  of 
Kaffirs." 

In  1857,  Dr.  Livingstone  published  his  interesting  work  on 
South  Africa.  From  such  a  writer  we  expect  the  truth,  and 
the  expectation  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  first  "element 
of  weakness"  which  he  noticed  in  his  fellow-missionaries,  was 
their  determination  not  to  venture  beyond  the  tranquil  borders 
"  of  the  Cape  colony  itself."  "  When  we  hear,"  he  remarks, 
"  an  agent  of  one  sect  urging  his  friends  at  home  to  aid  him 
quickly  to  occupy  some  unimportant  nook,  because,  if  it  is  not 
speedily  laid  hold  of,  he  will  'not  have  room  for  the  sole  of  his 
foot,'  one  cannot  help  longing  that  both  he  and  his  friends 
would  direct  their  noble  aspirations  to  the  millions  of  untaught 
heathen  in  the  regions  beyond,  and  no  longer  continue  to  con- 
vert the  extremity  of  the  continent  into,  as  it  were,  a  dam  of 
bonevolence." 

Dr.  Livingstone,  with  the  freedom  from  prejudice  which  is  the 
privilege  of  manly  natures,  proposes  this  question  to  his  readers: 
"  Can  our  wise  men  tell  us  why  the  fvrmei'  mission  stations 
(primitive  monasteries)  were  self  supporting,  rich,  and  flourish- 
ing, ii.s  pioneers  of  civilization  and  agriculture  from  which  we 
even  now  reap  beneflts,  and  modern  mission  stations  are  mere 


♦  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Carter,  pp.  264,  289,  281,  307,  347,  881.  Cf. 
TravclH  in  Eastern  Africa,  by  Nathaniel  leaacs ;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  266.  (2d 
edition). 
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pauper  establishments^  witliout  that  permanence  or  ability  to 
De  self-supporting  which  they  possessed?"  We  may  be  allowed 
to  regret  that  a  writer  of  so  much  integrity  and  good  sense  did 
not  attempt  to  answer  his  own  question. 

Of  the  actual  and  final  results  of  the  labors  of  sixty  years  in 
South  Africa,  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  this  cautious  but  impressive 
estimate:  "Protestant  missionaries,  of  every  denomination,  all 
agree  in  one  point,  that  no  mere  profession  of  Christianity  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  converts  to  the  Christian  name."*  It 
is  impossible,  in  presence  of  such  facts,  to  think  without  horror  , 
of  the  multitude  of  sacrilegious  baptisms  which,  in  Africa  a*  , 
elsewhere,  appear  to  be  the  sole  fruit  of  Protestant  missions.f 

To  return  to  Dr.  Livingstone.  If  any  Protestant  missionary 
might  have  hoped  for  success,  we  know  not  one  of  whom  it 
might  be  predicated  with  greater  confidence.  Courageous,  ex- 
perienced, and  persevering — remarkable  among  his  colleagues 
for  sincerity,  moderation,  and  good  sense — this  respected  trav- 
eller has  for  some  years  applied  his  uncommon  energy  to  one 
object.  Yet  we  are  assured  by  his  own  friends  that  he  has 
utterly  failed,  and  that  it  is  time  to  confess  the  miscarriage  of 
his  hopeless  enterprise.  Mr.  Andersson  had  already  foreseen 
this  result  in  1860.  Referring  to  new  outrages  by  the  Mako- 
lolo,  whom  he  calls  "  that  scourge  of  central  South  Africa,"  he 
added  this  comment:  "This  was  the  result  of  all  Dr.  Living- 
stone's earnest  endeavors  to  dissuade  these  people  from  com- 
mitting depredations  on  their  neighbors.  All  their  fine  prom- 
ises to  that  noble  explorer,  with  their  professions  of  peaceful 
dispositions,  were,  as  we  here  see,  mere  delusions,  to  use  the 
lightest  word,  on  both  sides.  I  very  much  fear  that  this  tribe 
have  two  faces  for  Dr.  Livingstone."  Mr.  Andersson  admits 
that  "he  possesses  very  great  influence  over  them,"  by  the 
force  of  his  character,  and  yet  heads  this  very  section  of  his 
book  with  the  significant  title,  ^''Missionary  Impotence ^'X 

Three  years  later,  the  whole  truth  is  confessed  in  the  Exam- 
iner,  on  the  authority  of  "  a  letter  of  a  melancholy  character 
from  Dr.  Livingstone."  That  letter,  we  are  told,  "  described 
the  approaching  fall,  if  there  really  ever  was  a  rise,  of  the  East 
African  mission It  amply  verifies  our  anticipations.     We 


*  Missionary  Travels,  ch.  vi.,  pp.  110, 117 ;  ch.  ix.,  p.  190. 

f  In  18G3,  after  constant  and  friendly  intercourse  with  tliu  missionaries  dur- 
ing eight  years,  Mr.  Baldwin  reveals  his  opinion  of  the  real  character  of  their 
disciples,  by  recording  that  ho  unwittingly  gave  offence  to  one  of  tiieir  teachers, 
by  refusing  to  "  shake  hands  with  a  parcel  of  his  baptized,  singing  heathens." 
African  Hanting  from  Natal  to  the  Zambesi,  by  W.C.Baldwin,  Esq.,  F.R.Q.S., 
ch.  ii.,  p.  \Wd. 

X  The  Okavango  River,  by  Charles  John  Andersson,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  194  (1861). 
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were  promised  trade,  and  there  is  no  trade,  although  we  have  a 
consul  at  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,"  who  is  also  a  mission- 
ary.   "  We  were  promised  converts  to  the  Gospel,  and  not  one 

has  been  made In  a  word,  the  thousands  subscribed  by 

the  universities,  and  the  thousands  contributed  by  the  govern- 
ment, have  been  productive  only  of  the  most  fatal  results." 

What  follows  cannot  be  read  without  pain,  since  it  reflects 
upon  the  upright  and  well-meaning  tnan  by  whose  advice  these 
fruitless  projects  were  undertaken.  The  natives  on  the  banks  i>f 
the  Rosuma  tired  on  his  party,  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  went 
among  them  as  a  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion,  says,  "  In- 
stead of  running  away,  we  returned  the  fire."  "  Hero,  as  he 
had  done  on  the  river  Shire,"  continues  the  Kcaminer^  "  we 
find  our  missionary  enacting  the  part  of  Mahomet,  without  his 
success."  The  whole  scheme,  it  is  added,  "  is  not  worth  tlie 
mission  or  the  consulship,"  and  "  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  hopeless  enterprise 
ought  to  be  relinquished."* 

Let  us  return  to  the  south,  and  resume  the  chain  of  witnesses. 
In  1858,  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  wiio  could  aflbrd  to  be  candid  about 
South  Africa,  because  it  was  not  his  own  field  of  labor,  though 
he  describes  each  separate  Hottentot  station  at  which  lie 
preached  in  language  which  would  be  absurd  if  applied  to  an 
average  English  parish,  forgets  at  last  to  sustain  liis  artificial 
song,  and  falls  into  ordinary  prose.  The  "downward  tendency'' 
of  the  whole  race,  he  admits,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied,  in 
spite  of  the  legion  of  missionaries  who  have  dwelt  among  them. 
"  Without  a  change,  they  tmist  either  become  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  others,  or,  as  a  race,  gradually 
melt  away."t  Is  it  possible  to  admit  more  candidly  that  Prot- 
estantism can  do  nothing  to  avert  their  fate  ? 

In  the  same  year,  the  Kev.  H.  Calderwood  gives  this  rejtort 
of  the  Kattirs :  "  If  we  view  the  Katfirs  as  a  nation,  they  may 
be  said  to  have  refused  the  Gospel.  The  Kaffirs,  as  a  people, 
are  just  as  uncivilized  and  degraded,  their  customs  are  as  impure 
and  cruel,  and  they  are  apparently  as  unmoved,  as  they  were  on 
the  day  when  Van  der  Kemp  first  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyume.":|:  Nor  does  even  this  fatal  testimony  reveal  the  whole 
truth,  since  Captain  Drayson,  who  constantly  praises  their  ex- 
(^ellent  natural  qualities,  "their  honesty,  truth,  and  disinterest- 
ed friendship,"  while  ho  laments  that  they  have  now  become 


1!  I 


I  ■   II 


*  Quoted  in  the  Times,  January  20, 18(58. 

f  Thre*  Visits  to  Madagamir,  by  the  Hev.  Wm.  Ellis,  ch.  Ix.,  p.  249 
(1858). 
X  Cafftu  and  Caffre  Missions,  ch.  vii.,  p.  96. 
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"  confirmed  rascals,"  adds,  "  but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not 
made  them  so  ourselves."* 

And  80  notorious  is  this  dismal  result  of  all  the  Enelieh  mis- 
Bions  in  South  Africa,  including  the  operations  of  nearly  twenty 
different  sects,  that  in  1850,  President  Pretorius,  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  could  thus  openly  jest  at  them  in  a  public 
speech :  "  It  was  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  emissaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  have  done,  and  continue  to  do,  so 
much  harm  and  so  little  good  among  the  natives,  that  it  has 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Raad  to  decide,  whether  or 
no  their  continued  labors,  and  even  their  presence,  to  the  north 
of  Vaal  river,  shall  be  longer  tolerated."  It  is  true  that  the 
English  writer  who  quotes  this  speech  angrily  retorts,  that  the 
Protestant  Boers  "  are,  as  a  class,  far  more  dangerous  to  civiliza- 
tion than  even  the  irreclaimable  savages  of  Moffat  and  Co."t 

It  would  be  idle  to  offer  even  a  word  of  comment  upon  such 
a  history,  in  which,  though  every  sentence  is  penned  by  Prot- 
estant writers,  we  read  only  an  unvarying  record  of  covetous- 
ness,  immorality,  worldliness,  confusion,  and  failure.  St.  Paul 
has  written  the  same  history,  but  in  fewer  words.  When  the 
Apostle  enumerates  "  the  works  of  the  flesh,"  he  seems  to  sum 
up,  in  one  brief  sentence,  the  principal  incidents  in  all  Protest- 
ant missions:  " uncleanness,  luxury,  contentions,  emulations, 
quarrels,  dissensions,  sects.' |  Such,  as  we  have  seen  in  every 
land,  are  their  only  fruits ;  and  it  is  to  gather  them  once  more 
in  a  new  field,  that  vast  sums  of  money,  which  might  have  al- 
leviated the  lot  of  thousands  of  our  heathen  population  at  home, 
have  here  been  expended,  during  three  quarters  of  a  century. 
Two  races  of  pagan  men  have  m  this  case  been  submitted, 
during  three  whole  generations,  to  all  the  influences  which 
Protestantism  could  exert  upon  them  ;  the  one  "  have  refused 
the  Gospel,"  the  other,  wherever  they  have  accepted  the  in- 
structions of  a  Protestant  missionary,  have  only  become  "  the 
most  idle  and  the  most  worthless  of  their  nation."  If  it  were 
possible  to  admit  that  the  agents  in  such  a  work  are,  as  they 
assure  their  disciples,  the  interpreters  of  Divine  truth,  and  of 
truth  "reformed"  by  a  kind  of  second  revelation,  the  supposition 
would  perhaps  involve  the  most  frightful  satire  upon  the  God 
of  Christians  which  the  subtlest  impiety  has  ever  concei-  id. 

It  is  time  to  quit  a  subject  which  is  full  only  of  regret  and 
humiliation,  and  to  endeavor  to  seek  more  grateful  scenes  in 


V.  Wm.  Ellis,  ch.  U.,  P 
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*  Sporting  Scenes  ammg»t  the  Kaffirs  of  8.  Africa,  by  Captain  Alfred 
Drayson,  R.A. ;  ch.  xiii.,  p.  SJJS 
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t  The  Cape  and  Iiat<il  Nem,  Jan.  3i,  1859,  p.  77. 
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other  lands.     But  first  we  may  say  a  word  in  conclusion,  upon 
Catholic  missions  in  South  Africa. 

A  Protestant  writer  has  observed,  with  allusion  to  the  facts 
of  which  we  have  now  completed  the  survey,  that  in  South 
Africa  "  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  until  these  few  last 
years,  were  a  proscribed  people.  By  an  old  law  of  India,  Jesuits 
and  Roman  priests  \vere  to  be  forcibly  apprehended,  and  im- 
mediately deported."*  Bishop  Devereux,  Vicar  Apostolic  <>f 
Southeastern  Africa,  notices  the  same  fact,  in  1850,  in  ex- 
plaining the  absence  of  Catholic  missioriaries  from  these  regions 
during  the  Dutch  and  English  occupation.  "  These  provinces,"' 
he  observes,  "  have  been  hitherto,  so  to  speak,  a  sealed  book 
for  Europe.  First,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  forbade, 
throughout  the  whole  colony,  the  exercise  of  our  religion,  en- 
forcing the  interdict  by  severe  penalties.  Tl'o  English  domi- 
nation succeeded,  which,  after  manifesting  an  almost  equally 
intolerant  spirit,  concedes,  even  at  the  present  day,  only  a 
reluctant  consent  to  our  ministry."!  It  was  not  until  1838  that 
the  existing  mission,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  hostile  officials, 
was  constituted  by  Bishop  Griffith,  the  first  Vicar  Apostoli<-. 
For  some  years  the  insufficient  number  of  the  missionaries,  and 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion, forbade  all  attempts  to  organize  systematic  eftbrts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  The  •'  children  of  the  household" 
had  the  first  claim.  In  1855,  Dr.  Colenso,  who  evidently  does 
not  share  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his  order,  and  is  too  generous 
to  employ  tiieir  language,  appears  to  have  visited  the  Catholic 
bishop  in  Maritzburg,  "  a  very  gentlemanly  Frenchman,  with 
a  benignant  expression  of  countenance,  and  an  appearance  of 
sincerity  and  earnestness  about  him  which  I  was  rejoiced  to 
witness.  He  told  me  that  tliere  were  not  yet  any  missionaries 
of  his  Church  among  the  natives  ;  but  he  was  about,  without 
delay,  to  set  some  at  work."  In  1856  the  project  was  executed, 
and  the  mission  of  St.  Michael  opened  in  KatFraria.  h\  1S5S. 
the  Rev.  II.  Calderwood,  wj'iting  from  the  same  part  of  tlu- 
country,  says,  "The  Roman  Catholics  are  on  the  increase. 
There  are  two  bishops  and  a  number  of  priests,  who  arc  abl; 
and  energetic  men.  It  is  quite  clear  that  rrotcstants  are  not  t< 
have  it  all  their  own  way  in  South  Africa."^  Lastly,  Mr.  Colt 
very  candidly  intimates  what  the  final  issue  of  the  new  Catholi* 
mission  is  likely  to  be,  when  he  says,  "The  Catholics  an 
steadily  progressing  in  numbers,  and  make,  I  verily  believe 

*  The  Cope  of  Oodd  Hope,  by  John  ('.  Chafic  Eflq.,  Si^-rotftj'/  to  tho  grx-irtj 
for  Exploring  Contr..!  Afrita,  p.  I!i8. 
f  Jntuxln,  vol.  xil.,  p.  12. 
j  Vaffres  and  Oaffre  Afimoim,  ch.  1.,  p.  13. 
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more  genuine  converts  among  the  colored  classes  than  any 
other  sect."* 

We  may  now  quit  Africa,  not  without  the  consolatory  belief 
that  the  work  of  true  conversion  has  at  length  begun,  and  that 
a  later  annalist  will  record  the  same  apostolic  triumphs  in 
this  land  which  we  have  already  traced  in  so  many  others.f 
Let  the  reader  compare,  for  his  own  instruction,  the  historical 
facts  which  we  have  now  imperfectly  reviewed ;  the  warfare 
of  the  martyrs  of  North  Africa,  of  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia, — nev- 
er more  truly  apostles  than  when,  like  our  Lord  at  Bethsaida  or 
St.  Paul  at  Antioch,  they  seemed  for  a  season  to  preach  in  vain, 
— and  the  later  toils  of  the  generous  men  who  in  our  own  day 
have  succeeded  both  to  their  office  and  their  gifts,  with  the 
narrative  of  turpitude  and  confusion  which  we  have  just  closed  ; 
and  let  him  apply  once  again  the  Divine  rule,  By  their frniU 
ye  shall  know  them.  And  that  he  may  comprehend  the  whole 
lesson  wliich  this  history  contains,  let  him  note  in  this  case  also 
tlie  accustomed  fact,  that  the  agents  of  the  sects  have  not  only 
failed, — in  Africa,  as  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Antipodes, — but 
that  they  have  failed,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  which  in  all 
these  countries  they  enjoyed  as  the  representatives  of  an  irre- 
sistible power,  and  th':  .ipensers  of  almost  unlimited  wealtli. 
Silver  and  gold  they  ha,d,  but  it  could  not  purchase  a  single 
soul,  for  even  the  pagan  mocked  the  preachers  who  came  to 
hini  with  such  gifts,  when  they  saw  that  they  could  give  him 
nutliing  better.  The  Catholic  apostles,  penetrated  with  other 
truths  and  holier  maxims,  gave  the  life  v-  h  h  was  all  they 
could  cull  their  own,  and  gave  it  willi  more  uian  royal  munifi 
cence,  content  that  a  later  generation  should  reap  the  fruits  of 
a  sacrifice  of  which  they  tasted  only  the  gall  and  vinegar.  And 
they  did  not  offer  it. in  vain.  Already  ♦Vom  the  north  of  Africa 
the.  (>ross  has  begun  to  cast  its  hciiiiug  shadow  towar  Is  the 
mountains  which  bend  down  to  receive  it,  ami  the  deserts  which 


Kl.,  Sccrotary  to  the  ^*\ci) 


*  The  Cape  and  tfte  Kafirs,  ch.  ix.,  p.  155. 

f  It  iH  vvortliy  of  observation,  and  a  striking  i  xam})lo  of  t'u  power  which 
('atholic  missionarii'H  alone  (!xert,  that  tliree  of  tlial  very  race,  the  Kaffirs,  with 
whom  Protce-tantinni  has  proved  so  impotent,  were  converted  ou  board  tlie 
Austrian  frigate  Novara,  and  are  now  sailors  on  board  ti.e  Emperor's  yacht. 
Yet  "  they  wert  p;  isoners  sentenced  for  several  yeers"  by  the  Engli^ii  author- 
itiies  at  the  Cape.  Tliey  of  course  understood,  iit  their  embarkation,  only  their 
o^ji  singular  molher-luiigue ;  yet  tlu!  chai)lain  of  the  expedition,  the  ilev.  E. 
MarfKliini,  after  having  made  himself  ac(iuainted  with  their  idiom,  succeeded 
in  instructing  the.se  l)lack  youths,  by  means  of  tiieir  own  language,  in  t.hed(K;- 
trines  of  C'liristiauily,  and,  by  d(!grees, imparted  some  knowledge  of  the  Italian 

ivnd  'Jcrman  languages  : and  such  progress  did  his  three  pupils  make, 

•hat,  on  our  return  to  Tiie.sle.  they  were  so  far  prepared  as  to  be  lit  for  recep- 
'yjii,  by  Imptism,  into  the  Christian  community."  ycheraer,  Voynge  of  the 
Mt(/,ffii.  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  an.  / 
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sraiie  at  its  approach  ;  and  from  the  Nile  to  the^  Ocean,  from 
Egypt  to  Morocco,  the  disciples  of  Islam  are  hiding  their  faces 
before  the  mysterious  Sign  which  tells  them  that  their  hourha» 
come.  From  the  East  also  a  voice  is  heard  which  reaches  even 
to  the  West,  and  is  echoed  from  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  and 
thy  cities  of  Abyssinia,  across  the  burning  plains  of  the  Soudan, 
to  the  rivers  of  Senegambiaand  the  parched  solitudes  of  Angola 
and  Benguela ;  and  if  in  the  South,  long  abandoned  to  unfruit- 
ful husbandmen,  w^ho  sow  but  never  reap,  and  whose  labor  is 
as  unprofitable  as  their  repose,  the  field  beems  to  be  preoccu- 
pied :  yet  here  also  the  Cnurch  will  accomplish  the  victory  of 
which  we  have  lately  followed  the  irresistible  march  in  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  having  silenced  the  discordant  cries 
of  struggling  and  conflicting  sects,  will  at  length  intone  the 
hymn  which  shall  announce  to  heaven  and  earth  that  the  curse 
is  removed  from  Africa,  and  that  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  hii» 
not  been  shed  in 
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